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INTRODUCTION. 


The text which has been followed in this trans- 
lation (except where a departure from it is indicated 
at the foot of the page) is that of the first smaller 
edition of Poppo (1843-1851), which adheres more 
closely to the authority of the MSS than the later 
edition begun by Poppo and continued by Stahl. 
It was originally intended that the work should 
contain a series of essays on subjects connected 
with Thucydides. But the accomplishment of this 
part of the design has been unavoidably delayed 
The writer hopes to complete what is wanting m 
the course of a year or two 

He gratefully acknowledges the valuable help of 
more than one friend , first, and above all, of W H. 
Forbes, Fellow of Balliol College, who during several 
years has been his unwearied and disinterested 
fellow-labourer m a long and necessarily tedious 
work Few persons take as much conscientious 
pains about their own writings as he has taken 
about those of another To his admirable scholar- 
ship IS due mainly the degree of accuracy which 
the translator has been able to attain , and he is 
indebted to him for many excellent remarks and 
suggestions The essay on Inscriptions in the 
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second volume has been m great measure compiled 
from data which he has collected and analysed. 
The translator will always reckon the days which 
they have passed together in the study of Thucy- 
dides to have been among the happiest and most 
useful of his life 

To his friend Professor Campbell of St Andrews, 
besides many other obligations, his best thanks are 
due for the correction of several errors in the notes 

The full and well-arranged index to the text is 
the work of Mr Matthew Knight, who has given 
an amount of thought and care to it rarely bestowed 
on such ungracious tasks 

The translator has had the advantage of being 
anticipated by Mr Crawley, late Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, and in part by Mr Wilkins, Fellow 
of Merton College. He has not refrained from 
consulting their translations in several passages, 
and desires to express his gratitude for the assist- 
ance which he has received from them. He has 
also occasionally referred to the clear and elegant 
French translation of Betant, but much more fre- 
quently to his invaluable lexicon The old version 
of Hobbes, though bearing a famous name, is very 
rough and inaccurate, and has been sometimes 
praised a good deal beyond its real merits An 
interest would attach to Dr Smith’s translation, if 
It could be believed that Lord Chatham (who. it 
may be remembered, gave special instructions that 
his son William Pitt should read Thucydides at 
College) had contributed to the work ‘the Funeral 
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Oration.’ But the hand of the great Orator is no- 
where discernible in the performance 

The edition of Dr Arnold has given a powerful 
stimulus to the study of Thucj^dides in England. 
Himself inspired with the love of his author, he 
inspired the love of him in others. He certainly 
possessed that quality of a Commentator from which 
an ancient writer gams so much, the gift of in- 
telligent appreciation. He first showed how Thucy- 
dides might be translated with elegance and accuracy 
Though not a great philologer or a learned enquirer, 
and adding little to actual knowledge, he created an 
interest about geography and archaeology, and even 
about the interpretation of difficult passages, such 
as never existed before among his countrymen. 
His notes are often models of good English and 
good sense It is to be regretted that, amid the 
variety of his pursuits, he never gained an intimate 
and idiomatic acquaintance with the language of 
Thucydides, and never formed a sound notion of 
textual criticism He is frequently led away by 
fanciful comparisons of things Biblical and Classical, 
of Greek and English constructions, and of events 
ancient and modern. The influence of Niebuhr 
over him is perceptible in his speculations about 
ancient Greek races But he had a true feeling for 
Greek history and life, and all students of Thucy- 
dides have reason to be thankful to him. When a 
great man undertakes the office of an interpreter he 
throws a light upon the page which the merely verbal 
critic IS incapable of communicating, and it would 
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be ungrateful to scan too closely his deficiencies in 
scholarship 

A new epoch in the knowledge of Thucy- 
dides was made by Poppo’s edition, beginning in 
the year 1815 with ‘ Comnientationes Criticae,’ and 
ending in the year 1856 witli a ‘ Commentatio de 
Histona Thucydidis.’ The bulk of the work is 
contained in two volumes of prolegomena, and in 
eight volumes of text and scholia, and of anno- 
tations on them This grand edition may be criti- 
cised on the grounds of old-fashioned scholarship, 
of imperfect judgment of the MSS , of deficiency m 
historical imagination, and of immoderate prolixity 
But Poppo has the great merit of being almost 
always right There is no trace of the mind and 
genius of Arnold to be discovered in his pages , 
they are not written in a form either attractive or 
suggestive to the student of history Yet the true 
scholar will look with respect and admiration on the 
twelve volumes, not merely as a vast thesaurus in 
which nearly eveiythmg illustrative of Thucjdides 
has been accumulated, but because the editor mani- 
fests a real insight into the meaning of his author 
For Poppo was the first who saw that the language 
of Thucydides had a law of its own, and was not 
merely to be judged of by the precepts of gram- 
marians, whether ancient or modern. Taking the 
accusations of Dionysius of Halicarnassus as his 
basis, he proceeds to show that the supposed irre- 
gularities of Thucydides, the confusions of persons, 
genders, numbers, voices, moods, tenses, are not 
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real confusions or irregularities, but are attributable 
to an imperfect or unfixed state of grammar or 
language, and have a principle underlying them 
Either they follow some analogy or verbal associa- 
tion , or they obey the sequence of thought rather 
than the rules of grammar , or they are due to some 
attraction of sound or sense, or they blend the 
language of poetry and prose at a time when the 
two were not yet accurately distinguished. Of two 
legitimate usages, that which afterwards fell into 
disuse, and which therefore appears to be irregular, 
IS sometimes preferred. Many of the so-called sole- 
cisms are at variance, not so much with grammar, as 
with the practice of later Greek , or, if they are un- 
grammatical, we must enlarge our notions of gram- 
mar that we may be able to embrace them At the 
same time it would be maintained by Poppo that 
Thucydides has rarely, if ever, allowed himself 
liberties not to be found somewhere in other writers. 
These principles he bases upon a large induction of 
examples, and partially succeeds by the help of them 
in emancipating himself and his author from gram- 
matical superstitions 

Poppo’s edition is eminently distinguished by 
sobriety of judgment. Trained in the school of 
Hermann (although the Master in later life forgot 
his own lesson), he had been early warned against 
the licence of conjectural emendation ; and his 
familiar acquaintance with the language of Thucy- 
dides enabled him to see that conjecture is unne- 
cessary, where a scholar of a more general type 
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would have pronounced against the genuineness of 
the text It must be admitted that he has not the 
gift of clear exposition or of exhibiting the parts 
of an argument in their true relation to one another, 
and in winding through the long notes of the larger 
edition we have sometimes a difficulty in separating 
his own view from that of others whom he is con- 
futing But though his meaning is not always 
apparent on the surface, there is to be found at 
the bottom good sense and true philological tact 
The life-time devoted by him to the study of Thucy- 
dides was by no means wasted, for he restored to a 
great writer natural principles of interpretation. 

Later editors have added comparatively little to 
him, and would probably have done better if they 
had followed more closely m his footsteps. The 
most distinguished of his successors, Classen, while 
equalling, or perhaps exceeding him, in subtle 
analysis of the language, falls very far short in 
soundness of judgment. The translator is never- 
theless bound to acknowledge that he is under con- 
siderable obligations to his work, as well as to the 
useful edition of Bohme. Some valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of Thucydides have been made by 
the minute learning of Kruger of these he has also 
availed himself 

The language of Thucydides presents a curious 
and interesting problem, because it belongs to a 
period when the uses of words and constructions 
were not yet fixed, and an original writer had much 
greater freedom in varying them than was possible 
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m the Alexandrian times As centuries went on, 
‘ the individual withered ’ and ‘ the world ’ of lan- 
guage ‘ was more and more.’ There was no force 
of mind seeking expression for itself, trying experi- 
ments, or struggling against the conventionalities 
which were imposed upon it The daily practice 
of oratory, the precepts of a thousand grammarians, 
reduced the mighty genius of Hellas to the level of 
a later generation Men instead of wrestling with 
language and logic, fell under the dominion of them. 
No one in the age of Anstotle would have dared 
to write like ^Eschylus or Thucydides ; as no one in 
our own day would attempt to imitate Shakespeare 
Poetry sooner submitted to the yoke than prose, 
which had hitherto been used only in the current 
€ipo/jievt] 'Xe^ig, and was incapable of expressing the 
higher thoughts of men, in the age when the heaven 
of abstractions, 

‘Won from the void and foimless infinite,’ 
was just beginning to appear Thucydides came 
under the influence of that new intellectual world 
which broke upon the Greek in the fifth century 
before Christ, and which is never sufficiently ap- 
preciated by us because we have inherited it and 
habitually live in it But not at once was language 
adequate to receive or take up into itself the ideas 
which were asking for expression. The forms of 
speech and writing were slowly adjusted to the 
mental movement of the age Words had to be 
distinguished from things, arguments from fallacies. 
The grammatical construction and the logical con- 
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nection of clauses and sentences were still clumsy 
and irregular, especially in Attic, though the sense 
of art was not wanting, and the sophist was busy 
elaborating his new rules and formulas, which had 
a remarkable fascination for the minds of the 
Athenians 

Hence we see in the same writer the perfection 
of art and the greatest want of art, good taste and 
errors of taste, the meagre and false artificiality of 
the Sophist combined with an antique beauty and 
masterly power in the delineation of facts The 
speeches of Thucydides everywhere exhibit the an- 
titheses, the climaxes, the plays of words, the point 
which IS no point, of the rhetorician, yet retain amid 
these defects of form a weight of thought to which 
succeeding historians can scarcely show the like The 
narrative on the other hand is natural and simple, 
in the highest degree picturesque and dramatic, 
often deeply pathetic by its very severity, generally 
intelligible, and only getting into a tangle when at- 
tempting to express political and philosophical 
reflections, as in the Corcyraean sedition He who 
considers that Thucydides was a great genius writing 
in an ante-grammatical age, when logic was just be- 
ginning to be cultivated, who had thoughts far 
beyond his contemporaries, and who had great 
difficulty in the arrangement and expression of them, 
who is anxious but not always able to escape tauto- 
logy, will not be surprised at his personifications, at 
his confusion of negatives and affirmatives, of con- 
sequents and antecedents, at his imperfect antitheses 
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and involved parentheses, at his employment of the 
participle to express abstract ideas in the making, at 
his substitution of one construction for another, at 
his repetition of a word, or unmeaning alteration of 
it for the sake of variety, at his over-logical form, at 
his forgetfulness of the beginning of a sentence be- 
fore he arrives at the end of it The solecisms or 
barbarisms of which he is supposed to be guilty are 
the natural phenomena of a language in a time of 
transition , and though not always, as Poppo main- 
tains, common to other Greek writers, yet having 
some analogy by which they may be defended 
They are also to be ascribed to a strong individ- 
uality, which subtilizes, which rationalizes, which 
concentrates, which crowds the use of words, which 
thinks more than it can express (-yfreWi^oitievu yap 
eoiAe) Dionysius of Halicarnassus is nght in attri- 
buting the obscurity of Thucydides to himself as 
well as to his age , for his contemporaries Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Xenophon are far from obscure 
It IS a commonplace, but one which cannot be 
too often repeated, that we must interpret an ancient 
writer by himself and by his own age, and not by 
modern notions We must not add on to him our 
mysteries and moralities, or translate his confused 
modes of thought into our more distinct ones (more 
distinct at least to us) Neither must we measure 
him by our standards of right and wrong His range 
of view may be limited, but we cannot safely enlarge 
It Nor can we argue from his inconsistencies or 
omission of details, nor draw inferences from his 
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precise words, because we cannot expect him to 
use legal accuracy The whole manner of ancient 
writing was different from our own , we do not know 
whether the words or sentences of Thucydides were 
written down as soon as they occurred to the mind, 
or were long preserved in the treasure-house of 
memory. At what time the successive portions of 
his history were completed must for ever remain 
uncertain to us The sources from which the 
ancient historian gathered his narrative are very 
dissimilar to those which are at the disposal of the 
modern, the first meagre and oral, the latter often 
overwhelming the compiler by the very mass of 
his written and printed materials A few ancient in- 
scriptions at Athens or Delphi, the brief narrative 
of a writer like Hellanicus (i 97), whom we can 
easily believe to have been ‘inaccurate m his chrono- 
logy,’ or of Antiochus the Syracusan (though there 
is no evidence that he was acquainted with the 
latter), the witness to events which was afforded 
by statues and buildings, such as the ‘ columns 
taken from sepulchres ’ which were inserted m the 
walls of Athens, the decrees of the senate, people, 
and magistrates, the best old traditions (1 9 init ) — 
these are about all the subsidta which Thucydides 
had to use Modern history is gathered out of a 
multitude of books. Thucydides drew his narrative 
fresh from the lips of men after hearing the dif- 
ferent accounts of the contending parties (v 26 fin ) 
Whether his views are true or false we can only de- 
termine by internal evidence , for it is useless to 
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balance them against the ever- diminishing truth and 
ever-increasing fiction of a later generation Nor 
can we supplement the one by the other Thucy- 
dides may possibly have been unjust to Cleon, but 
the suspicion is not confirmed by the statement of 
Marcellinus that Cleon was the proposer of the decree 
by which he was banished , for such an anecdote 
IS more likely to be invented than not When, as 
in modern histories of ancient Greece, the good 
cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or Xenophon 
IS patched with the transparent gauze of Diodorus 
and Plutarch, the whole garment becomes unequal 
and ragged There is a special impropriety in com- 
bining the fictions of later writers with the narrative 
of Thucydides, who stands absolutely alone among 
the historians, not only of Hellas, but of the world, 
in his impartiality and love of truth 

We must accept ancient historians as they are, 
with their limited ideas and restricted means of 
knowledge, with their Hellenic conceptions of 
morality and of nature They are disappointing, 
like the Elgin marbles, to those who expect to find 
m them modern sentimentalism or a modern political 
philosophy But, like the Elgin marbles, to those who 
can appreciate their simplicity, their beauty, their 
originality, they will seem to be worth all the rest. 

There have been many commentaries on the 
Classics both in ancient and modern times, and 
a kind of commentary on them is furnished by the 
ideas which the ancients themselves entertained 
about their great writers But most of the ancient 
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commentaries, and some of the modern, rather in- 
terpret to us the age in which they were written 
than the author who is supposed to be illustrated 
by them The treatise of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus on the st>le of Thucydides, except in so far 
as it confirms the text in a multitude of passages, 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the book , 
but It throws a striking light on the narrow and 
feeble intelligence of the Graeco-Roman rhetorician 
and historian of the first century b. c , and of the 
world for which he wrote. Early criticism consists 
almost entirely in adapting the past to the present, 
in obtruding the notions of a later age upon an 
earlier one And it is only by degrees that man- 
kind have been able to exclude the subjective 
element which is always reappearing, and ha've 
learned to interpret an author from himself, or in 
the study of an age to confine themselves to the 
range of its ideas 

Hitherto each age seems to have required its 
own interpretation or adaptation of Scripture, or 
of the Classics, and to have been dissatisfied with 
that of any other It may be asked whether, as 
philology progresses and words are understood to 
have a fixed meaning — not that ‘ which we bring to 
them,’ but that which is contained in them — the art 
of interpretation must be always going on, like the 
labour of the Danaides, pouring into a sieve know- 
ledge which is perpetually flowing out, and in everj^ 
generation requiring to be replenished. Must we 
during every ten or twenty years have new Com- 
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mentaries on the Gospels and Epistles, new editions 
of Homer, Thucydides, Aristotle ^ No sooner does 
one appear than it begins to be forgotten, and 
another is with some anxiety expected. Such a 
perennial stream of interpretation tends to discredit 
Itself, and may suggest the thought that it would be 
better to reprint old books instead of writing new 
ones But there is really some answer to be made 
to the objection In the first place, we have not so 
completely got rid of the ‘ subjective ’ element as we 
are sometimes inclined to imagine And after all the 
pains and labour which have been bestowed upion 
them by German and English scholars, we cannot 
be said even now to have editions of the principal 
Classics in which nothing is superfluous and nothing 
wanting The old failings of the commentator, 
want of proportion, ostentation of learning, love of 
emendation, perverse ingenuity, the habit of contro- 
versy, still cling to him Secondly, although many 
old editions are better than most new ones, the 
subtle advance of philological criticism, even during 
the last thirty or forty years, does make the cor- 
rection of old-fashioned opinions necessary, there is 
hardly any book written in this century which does 
not require such a purgation almost equally with 
those of preceding centuries Little if anything can 
now be added to the sources of our knowledge, but 
there is a higher standard of evidence by which 
our materials have to be estimated, and more dis- 
crimination IS needed in separating what is really 
certain from matters of opinion and conjecture All 
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criticism requires to be criticised before we can make 
a nearer approach to the truth The traditions of 
famous scholars have not unfrequently to be re- 
pudiated in the light of facts The wheat has to be 
separated from the chaff, the voluminous learning of 
past ages to be recast in easier and more manageable 
forms And if Greek literature is not to pass away, 
It seems to be necessary that in every age some one 
who has drunk deeply from the original fountain 
should renew the love of it in the world, and once 
more present that old life, with its great ideas and 
great actions, its creations m politics and m art, 
like the distant remembrance of youth, before the 
delighted eyes of mankind 


NOTE. 

In referring to the dates placed in the margin of the English 
text, It must be remembered that Thucydides' ‘year’ or the ‘year 
of the war ’ begins about three months after the corresponding yeai 
Bc., and about three months before the corresponding Olympic 
year For example, the attempt on Potidaea of iv 135 belongs 
to 422, not to 423 BC , and the treaty of v 47 to 01 . 89 4, 
not to 01 90 I 


For the lisi of Corrigenda see end (f Volume II 
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BOOK I 

Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote the history of the L i. 
war in which the Peloponnesians and the Athenians 
fought against one another. He began to write when 
they first took up arms, believing that it would be gieat 
and memorable above any previous war For he argued Greatness 
that both states were then at the full height of their war 
militaiy power, and he saw the lest of the Hellenes 
either siding or intending to side with one oi other 
of them. No movement ever stirred Hellas more 
deeply than this , it was shared by many of the Bar- 
barians, and might be said- even to affect the woild at 
large The chaiacter of the events which preceded, 
whether immediately or in more remote antiquity, 
owing to the lapse of time cannot be made out with 
certainty judging from the evidence which I 

am able to trust after most careful enquiiy% I should 
imagine that former ages were not great either in their 
wars or in anything else/ 

The country which is now called Hellas was not 2. 
regularly settled ^in ancient times ^ The people were 

Hellas 

^ Or, connecting hv with fjLaKpoTCProv ‘But after cairying the 
enquiry to the furthest point at which any trustworthy evidence 
can be obtained ' 

^ Or, taking ov TrdXm closely together ^ until recent times/ 



Z EARLY INHABITANTS OF HELLAS. 

I. migratory, and readily left their homes whenever they 
were overpowcicd by iiumbcis There was no com- 
tnbesto mercc, and they could not safely hold intci course with 
thSher one another eithci by land or sea. The several tribes 
moS™-*® cultivated then own soil just enough to obtain a main- 
settied tenance from it But they had no accumulations of 

some of the , 

poorer, like wealth, aiid did not plant the ground , for, being with- 
reahty tiie out walls, they wcre never suie that an invader might 
pe?our°^' not come and despoil them. Living in this manner and 
knowing that they could anywheie obtain a bare sub- 
sistence, they were always ready to migiate, so that 
they had neither great cities nor any considerable 
resources. The lichest districts were most constantly 
changing their inhabitants ; for example, the countries 
which aie now called Thessaly and Boeotia, the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus with the exception of Arcadia, 
and all the best parts of Hellas For the productive- 
ness of the land increased the power of individuals , 
this in turn was a source of quarrels by which com- 
munities^ were ruined, while at the same time they were 
more exposed to attacks from without. Certainly Attica, 
of which the soil was poor and thin, enjoyed a long free- 
dom from civil strife, and therefore retained its original 
inhabitants. And a striking confirmation of my argu- 
ment IS afforded by the fact ^ that Attica through im- 
migration mci eased in population more than any other 
region. For the leading men of Hellas ^ when diivcn 
out of their own country by war oi revolution, sought an 
asylum at Athens, and from the very earliest times, being 
admitted to lights of citizenship, so greatly increased 

* Or, ^gave to some communities greater power; this was a source 
of quarrels, by which they ’ etc 

^ Or, taking es? rh. oKka m another sense . ‘ that Attica through 
immigration increased in population quite out of proportion to her 
increase m othei respects;’ or, supplying r^v *E\Xa§a and taking 
lieroiKias m another sense ‘ And here is a striking confirmation of 
my argument that the constant migiations were the cause which 
prevented the rest of Hellas from increasing equally with Attica. 
The leading men of Hellas,’ etc. 
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the number of inhabitants that Attica became incapable I. 
of containing them, and was at last obliged to send out 
colonies to Ionia. 

The feebleness of antiquity is further proved to me 3 . 
by the ciicumstance that there appears to have been No unity 

among the 

no common action m Hellas before the Trojan War early m- 
And I am inclined to think that the very name wasn?common 
not as yet given to the whole country, and in fact did or 

not exist at all before the time of Hellen, the son of barbarians, 

or common 

Deucalion, the different tribes^ of which the Pelasgian action m 
was the most widely spread, gave their own names to 
different distncts. But when Hellen and his sons be-^°J.^^ 
came powerful m Phtliiotis, their aid was invoked by 
other cities, and those who associated with them 
gradually began to be called Hellenes, though a long 
time elapsed before the name prevailed over the whole 
country. Of this Homer affords the best evidence , for 
he, although he lived long after the Trojan War, nowhere 
uses this name collectively, but confines it to the followers 
of Achilles from Phthiotis, who were the original Hel- 
lenes, when speaking of the entiie host he calls them 
Danaans, or Argives, or Achaeans. Neither is there any 
mention of Barbarians in his poems, clearly because there 
were as yet no Hellenes opposed to them by a common 
distinctive name. Thus ^-the several Hellenic tribes (and 
I mean by the term Hellenes those who, while forming 
separate communities, had a common language, and were 
afterwards called by a common name)®-, owing to their 
weakness and isolation, were never united in any great 
entei prise before the Trojan War. And they only made 
the expedition against Troy after they had gained con- 
siderable experience of the sea. 

Minos is the first to whom tradition ascribes the 4* 
possession of a navy. He made himself master of a Beginnmgs 

* of civilisa- 

tion Minos 

a Or, supplying KkrjOivres with both clauses ^ those who suc- 
cessively acquired the Hellenic name, which first spread among the 
several tubes speaking the same language, and afterwards became 
universal.’ 
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I great pait of what is now teinicd the Hellenic sea, he 

conqiien^ conqucied llic Cyclades, and was the fast colonisci of 
and deals most of them, cxpclling the Caiians and appointing his 
prated. own sons to govern in them Lastly, it ^\as he who, 
from a natuial desiic to protect his gi owing levcnues, 
sought, as fai as he was able, to cleai the sea of puates 
5 * For in ancient times both Hellenes and Barbaiians, as 
well the inhabitants of the coast as of the islands, when 
they began to find their way to one another b}^ sea had 
recourse to piiacy. They were commanded by powerful 
chiefs, who took this means of increasing their wealth 
and pioviding for their poorer followeis They would 
fall upon the unwalled and straggling towns, or rathei 
villages, which they plundeied, and maintained them'- 
selves by the plunder of them ; foi, as yet, such an 
occupation was held to be honourable and not d’sgiace- 
ful. This IS proved by the practice of certain tubes on 
the mainland who, to the present day, gloiy in piratical 
exploits, and by the witness of the ancient poets, m whose 
verses the question is invariably asked of ncwly-amvcd 
voyagers, whether they are puates*^; which implies that 
neither those who aie questioned disclaim, nor those 
who are interested in knowing censure the occupation. 
The land too was infested by lobbers, and theie are 
parts of Hellas m which the old practices still continue, 
as for example among the Ozolian Locrians, Actolians, 
Acarnanians, and the adjacent regions of the continent. 
The fashion of wearing arms among these continental 
6. tribes is a relic of their old piedatory habits For m 
Oidcus- ancient times all Hellenes earned weapons because their 
are still ex- homes were undefended and intercourse w^as unsafe , like 
2 >me^rts the Barbarians they went armed in their every-day life 
try^dress of the continuance of the custom in certain paits of 

the country proves that it once pi evaded everywhere, 
Spartans, The Athenians were the first who laid aside arms 
and adopted an easier and more luxurious way of life 
Quite recently the old-fashioned refinement of dress still 
a Od 111 flF IX 2 j; 2 ; Hymn to Apoll 452 ff 
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lingered among the elder men of their richer class, who I, 
wore under-garments of linen, and bound back their hair 
m a knot with golden clasps in the form of grasshoppers, 
and the same customs long survived among the elders of 
Ionia, having been derived from their Athenian ancestors 
On the other hand, the simple dress which is now com- 
mon was first worn at Sparta , and there, more than any- 
where else, the life of the rich was assimilated to that of 
the people The Lacedaemonians too weie the first who 
m their athletic exercises stripped naked and rubbed 
themselves over with oil But this was not the ancient 
custom, athletes formerly, even when they weie con- 
tending at Olympia, wore girdles about their loins, a 
practice which lasted until quite lately, and still prevails 
among Barbarians, especially those of Asia, where the 
combatants at boxing and wrestling matches wear girdles 
And many other customs which are now confined to the 
Barbaiians might be shown to have existed formerly in 
Hellas. 

In later times, when navigation had become general 7 
and wealth was beginning to accumulate, cities were fortified 
built upon the sea-shore and fortified, peninsulas too to be built, 
were occupied and walled-off with a view to commerce land, after- 
and defence against the neighbouring tribes But the 
older towns both in the islands and on the continent, m 
order to protect themselves against the piracy which so 
long prevailed, were built inland , and there they remain 
to this day. For the piratical tribes plundered, not only 
one another, but all those who, without being sailors, 
lived on the sea-coast. 

The islanders were even more addicted to piracy than 8. 
the inhabitants of the mainland. They were mostly The pirates 
Carian or Phoenician settlers This is proved by the islands of 
fact that when the Athenians purified Delos®' duiing the p^oemcm 
Peloponnesian War and the tombs of the dead wcie ongm 
opened, more than half of them were found to be 
Carians. They were known by the fashion of their 
^ Cp 111. 104 init. 
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THE TROJAA hXPEDIIION 


I. arms which were buried with them, and by theii mode 
of buiial, the same which is still practised among them 
After Minos had established his navy, communication 
by sea became moic general Foi, he having expelled 
the piiatcs'^ when he colonised the gi cater part of the 
islands, the dwellers on the sea-coast began to glow 
richer and to live in a moie settled mannci , and some 
of them, finding their wealth increase beyond then ex- 
pectations, surrounded their towns with walls The love 
of gam made the weaker willing to serve the stiongei, 
**and the command of wealth enabled the more powerful 
to subjugate the lesser cities’’ This ivas the state of 
society which was beginning to prevail at the time of 
the Trojan War. 

9. I am inclined to think that Agamemnon succeeded 
Rise of the in collecting the expedition, not because the suitors of 
ttiew^ Helen had bound themselves by oath to Tyndaicus, 
because he was the most powerful king of his time 
memnon in- 0 -phose Peloponnesians who possess the most accuiate 

hentedfrom ^ ^ 

Atrensand traditions say that® originally Pelops gamed his power 
SSdhimby the great wealth which he brought with him fiom 
-Asia into a poor countiy, whcieby he was enabled, 
at Troy^^^ although a stranger, to give his name to the Pelo- 
ponnesus; and that still greater fortune attended his 
descendants after the death of Eurystheus, king of 
Mycenae, who was slam in Attica by the Heraclidae. 
For Atreus the son of Pelops was the maternal uncle 
of Eurystheus, who, when he went on the expedition^ 
naturally committed to his charge the kingdom of 
Mycenae. Now Atreus had been banished by his father 
on account of the murder of Chrysippus. But Eurys- 
theus never returned, and the Mycenaeans, dreading 
the Heraclidae, were ready to welcomg Atreus, who was 
consideied a powerful man and had ingratiated himself 

» Cp 1 4 

^ Or, *and incited the more powerful, who now had wealth at 
their command, to subjugate the lesser cities ’ 

® Or, ‘Those who possess the most accurate traditions lespecting 
the histoi y of Peloponnesus say that ’ etc. 
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with the multitude. So he succeeded to the throne of I. 
Mycenae and the other dominions of Eurysthcus Thus 
the house of Pelops prevailed over that of Perseus 

And It was, as I believe, because Agamemnon inherited 
this powei and also because he was the gieatest naval 
potentate of his time that he was able to assemble the 
expedition , and the other princes followed him, not from 
good-will, but from fear. Of the chiefs who came to 
Troy, he, if the witness of Homer be accepted, biought 
the greatest number of ships himself, besides supplying 
the Arcadians with them. In the ‘Handing down of 
the Sceptre' he is described as ‘The king of many 
islands, and of all Argos V But, living on the mainland, 
he could not have ruled over any except the adjacent 
islands (which would not be ‘many') unless he had 
possessed a considerable navy. From this expedition 
we must form our conjectures about the character of 
still earlier times. 

When it is said that Mycenae was but a small place, lo 
or that any other city which existed in those days is That the 
inconsiderable m our own, this argument will hardly greatness of 
prove that the expedition was not as great as the ^^0/ any 
poets relate and as is commonly imagined Suppose 
the city of Sparta to be deserted, and nothing left but estimated 

by present 

the temples and the giound-plan, distant ages would be appear- 
very unwilling to believe that the power of the Lacedae- p^ved 
monians was at all equal to their fame And yet they cSSpSSon 
own two-fifths of the Peloponnesus, and are acknow- of At^hens 

and Sparta. 

ledged leaders of the whole, as well as of numerous 
allies in the rest of Hellas. But their city is not 
regularly built, and has no splendid temples or other 
edifices ; it rather resembles a straggling village like 
the ancient towns of Hellas, and would therefore make 
a poor show. Wheieas, if the same fate befell the 
Athenians, the ruins of Athens would strike the eye, 
and we should infer their power to have been twice 
as great as it really is. We ought not then to be unduly 

^ II. 11 108. 
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NUMBERS OF IJIL EXPLFIJ fOX 


I sceptical The greatness of cities should be estimated 
Homer’sac-by their leal powei and not by appeal anccs And we 
mimbef of ^ niay fairly suppose the Tiojan expedition to have been 
the forces gi eater than any which piecccicd it, although according 

to Homei, if we may once moic appeal to his tcstinion\, 
not equal to those of our own day. He w^as a poet, and 
may therefoie be expected to exaggerate , yet, even 
upon his showing, the expedition was conipauitivcly 
small For it numbered, as he tells us, twelve himdied 
ships, those of the Boeotians'^ canying one bundled and 
twenty men each, those of Philoctetes^^ fifty, and by these 
numbers he may be presumed to indicate the laigest and 
the smallest ships , else why in the catalogue is nothing 
said about the size of any otheis^ That the crews weic 
all fighting men as well as rowcis he cleaily implies 
when speaking of the ships of Philoctctes ; foi he tells 
us that all the oarsmen weic likewise archers And it 
is not to be supposed that many who wcic not sailois 
would accompany the expedition, except the kings and 
principal officers , for the troops had to cross the sea, 
bringing with them the materials of war, in vessels with- 
out decks, built after the old piratical fashion. Now if 
we take a mean between the crews, the invading forces 
will appear not to have been very numcious when we re- 
member that they were drawn from the whole of Hellas. 

I I The cause of the mfeiiority was not so much the want 
Considera- of men as the want of money, the invading aimy was 
spectmgthe limited by the difficulty of obtaining supplies to such a 

number as might be expected to live on the country in 
which they were to fight. After their ariival at Troy, 
when they had won a battle (as they clearly did, for 
otherwise they could not have fortified their camp), even 
then they appear not to have used the whole of their 
force, but to have been driven by want of provisions to 
the cultivation of the Chersonese and to pillage. And m 
consequence of this dispersion of their forces, the Tiojans 
were enabled to hold out against them during the whole 
a 11 11 509,510. 1) 11.11.719,720 
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ten years, being always a match for those who remained I. 
on the spot. Whereas if the besieging army had brought 
abundant supplies, and, instead of betaking themselves 
to agriculture or pillage, had earned on the war per- 
sistently with all their forces, they would easily have 
been masters of the field and have taken the city; 
since, even divided as they were, and with only a part of 
their army available at any one time, they held their 
ground. Or, again, they might have regularly invested 
Troy, and the place would have been captured in less 
time and with less trouble Poverty was the real reason 
why the achievements of former ages were insignificant, 
and why the Trojan War, the most celebrated of them all, 
when brought to the test of facts, falls short of its fame 
and of the prevailing traditions to which the poets have 
given authority 

Even in the age which followed the Trojan War, 12 
Hellas was still in process of feiment and settlement, Southwd 
and had no time for peaceful growth. The return ofmHeiias 
the Hellenes from Troy after their long absence led to^roj^an^ 
many changes quariels too arose in nearly every city, 

and those who were expelled by them went and founded out of 

Thcssalia 

other cities. Thus in the sixtieth year after the fall ofDonanoc- 
Tioy, the Boeotian people, having been expelled from the 
Arn^ by the Thessalians, settled in the country formerly Ionian and 
called Cadmeis, but now Boeotia a portion of the tribe E>orian 

colonies 

already dwelt there, and some of these had joined in the 
Trojan expedition. In the eightieth year after the war, 
the Dorians led by the Heraclidae conquered the Pelo- 
ponnesus A considerable time elapsed before Hellas 
became finally settled , after a while, however, she re- 
covered tranquillity and began to send out colonies. 

The Athenians colonised Ionia and most of the islands; 
the Peloponnesians the greater part of Italy and Sicily, 
and various places in Hellas. These colonies were all 
founded after the Trojan War, 

As Hellas grew more powerful and the acquisition of ^ 3 * 
wealth became more and more rapid, the revenues of her navies in 
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CORINTHIAN AND OTIILR AAITE^ 


I. Cities increased, and in most of them tyiannics wcie 
Couath established, they had hitheito been ruled by hcicdilaiy 
Corcyra, kings, having fixed prciogatives The Hellenes likewise 
iamis, began to build navies and to make the sea their clement 
Phocaea Connthians are said to have fiist adopted something 

like the modem style of ship-building, and the oldest 
Hellenic tiiiemcs to have been constiucted at Coiinth 
A Corinthian ship-builder, Ameinocles, appeals to have 
built four ships for the Samians ; he went to Samos 
about three hundred years before the end of the Pclo- b c 704 
ponnesian War. And the earliest naval engagement on 
record is that between the Connthians and Corcyraeans 
which occurred about forty years later Coiinth, being BC 664 
seated on an isthmus, was naturally from the first a^ 
centre of commerce , for the Hellenes within and with- 
out the Peloponnese in the old days, when they commu- 
nicated chiefly by land, had to pass through her tcnitory 
in order to reach one another. Her wealth too was a 


souice of power, as the ancient poets testify, who speak 
of ‘Corinth the rich*^.’ When navigation grew more com- 
mon, the Connthians, having already acquired a fleet, 
were able to put down piiacy, they offcicd a market 
both by sea and land, and with the increase of nehes 


the power of their city increased yet moie. Later, in the b c 559- 
time of Cyrus, the fiist Peisian king, and of Cambyscs 01? 55, 2- 


his son, the lonians had a large navy, they fought with ^ 
Cyrus, and were for a time masters of the sea around 521 ^ 
their own coasts. Polycrates, too, who was tyrant of el 


Samos in the reign of Cambyses, had a powerful navy 546- 
and subdued several of the islands, among them Rhenea, 01 58, 3- 
which he dedicated to the Delian Apollo ^ And the ^ 


Phocaeans, when they were colonising Massalia, defeated B c 600 
the Carthaginians m a sea-fight 


14* These were the most powerful navies, and even these, 
tnremls^^ which camc into existence many generations after the 
oftheAthe War, appear to have consisted chiefly of fifty- 

man and oared vessels and galleys of war, as in the days of Troy r 

Aegmetan ^ ^ 

fleets II 11 570 b Cp HI. 104 init. 
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as' yet triremes were not common. But a little before I 
c 485 the Peisian War and the death of Darius, who succeeded 
Cambyses, the Sicilian tyrants and the Corcyraeans 
had them in considerable numbers. No other maritime 
powers of any consequence arose in Hellas before the 
expedition of Xerxes The Aeginetans, Athenians, and 
a few moie had small fleets, and these mostly consisted 
of fifty-oared galleys ^ Even the ships which the 
Athenians built quite recently at the instigation of 
Themistocles, when they were at war with the Aegine- 
tans and in expectation of the Barbaiian, even these 
ships with which they fought at Salamis were not com- 
pletely decked^. 

So inconsiderable were the Hellenic navies in recent 15, 
as well as in more ancient times. And yet those who The chief 
applied their energies to the sea obtained a great acces- HeuS^ 
sion of strength by the increase of their revenues and warsTy 
the extension of their dominion For they attacked 
and subjugated the islands, especially when the pressure 
of population was felt by them Whereas by land, no 
conflict of any kind which brought increase of power 
ever occurred, what wars they had were mere border 
feuds. Foreign and distant expeditions of conquest the 
Hellenes never undertook , they were not as yet ranged 
under the command of the great states, nor did they 
form voluntary leagues or make expeditions on an equal 
footing. Their wars were only the wars of the several 
neighbouring tribes with one another It was in the 
ancient conflict between the Chalcidians and the Eie- 
trians that the rest of Hellas was most divided and took 
the greatest part^. 

There were different impediments to the progress of 16. 
the different states. The lonians had attained great 
prosperity when Cyrus and the Persians, having over- progress 

Or, ‘ It was quite at a recent period, when the Athenians were 
at war with the Aegmetans and in expectation of the Barbarian, that 
Themistocles persuaded them to build the ships with which they 
fought at Salamis , and even these were not completely decked ’ 

^ Heiod V 99 



OVERTHROW OF THE TYRANTS 


I. thrown Cioesus and subdued the countiies between theBC 546 

(1) The nver Halys and the sea, made war against them and ^ 

nsmgpower cities on the mainland Some time after- b c 493 

Persians Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician ^ 

fleet, conqueied the islands also 

17. Nor again did the tyrants of the Hellenic cities ex- 

(2) The tend their thoughts beyond their own interest, that is, 
and^cau^^ the security of their persons, and the aggrandisement 
toS ofthe themselves and their families. They were extremely 
tyrants cautious in the administration of their government, and 

nothing considerable was ever effected by them , they 
only fought with their neighbouis, as in Sicily, where 
their power attained its greatest height Thus for a 
long time everything conspired to prevent Hellas from 
uniting m any great action and to paralyse enterprise 
in the individual states 

18. At length the tyrants of Athens and of the rest ofBC 510 
They were Hellas (which had been under their dominion long before ^ 
overSfrown Athens), at least the greater number of them, and with 
wLch^o?’ the exception of the Sicilian the last who ever ruled, 

fed yeSs down by the I^acedaemonians. For although 

baSibeen Lacedaemon, after the conquest ^ of the country by the 
governed Doi'ians who now inhabit it, remained long unsettled, 
and indeed longer than any country which we know, 
nevertheless she obtained good laws at an earlier period 
than any other, and has never been subject to tyrants, 
she has preserved the same form of government for 
rather more than four hundred years, reckoning to the B c 804- 
end of the Peloponnesian War. It was the excellence of 
her constitution which gave her power, and thus enabled 
her to regulate the affairs of other states Not long after 
the overthrow of the tyrants by the Lacedaemonians, the 
battle of Marathon was fought between the Athenians b c 490 
and the Persians , ten years later, the Barbarian returned 
with the vast armament which was to enslave Hellas 01 75^^ 
In the greatness of the impending danger, the Lacedae- 
monians, who were the most powerful state m Hellas, 

^ Reading kttio-lv. 
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assumed the lead of the confederates The Athenians, I 
as the Persian host advanced, resolved to forsake their 
city, broke up their homes, and, taking to their ships, had been 
became sailors The Baibarian was repelled by a com- ^sistog^he 
mon effort , but soon the Hellenes, ^-as well those who fo^onbroke 
had revolted from the King as those who formed the 

. 1 r 1 confedera- 

original confedeiacy% took different sides and became cies 
the allies, either of the Athenians or of the Lacedae- 
monians , for these were now the two leading powers, 
the one strong by land and the other by sea. The 
league between them was of short duration , they 
speedily quai relied and, with then respective allies, 
went to war Any of the othei Hellenes who had 
diffeiences of their own now resoited to one or other 
of them So that fiom the Persian to the Peloponnesian. 

War, the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians were per- 
petually fighting or making peace, either with one another 
or with their own revolted allies , thus they attained mili- 
taiy efficiency, and learned experience in the school of 
danger 

The Lacedaemonians did not make tributaries of 19 
those who acknowledged their leadership, but took 
caie that they should be goveined by oligarchies moftheAthe- 

, 1 r rP A 1 aUd 

the exclusive interest of Sparta The Athenians, on Spartan 
the other hand, after a time deprived the subject cities 
of their ships and made all of them pay a fixed tri- 
bute, except Chios and Lesbos ^ And the single power 
®of Athens® at the beginning of this war was greater 
than that of Athens and Sparta together at their great- 
est, while the confederacy remained intact 

Such are the results of my enquiry into the early state 20 . 
of Hellas. ^They will not leadily be believed upon 

’f J ^ errors 

a- Or, ‘ as well those who had revolted from the King, as those who 
had joined with him ’ 

h Cp 1 96, 99 , 111 39 mit. , VI 85 med ; vii 57 init. 

® Or, ‘ either of Athens or Sparta.’ 

d Or (i), ‘They may not obtain entire credit, even when the 
proofs of them are all set down in order ’ Or (2), taking T€Kixr}pL<^ 
immediately after Tnu’nva-ai . ‘ Such are the results of my enquiries, 
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EMENDATIONS OF HISTORY 


I, bare recital of all the proofs of them ^ Men do not dis- 
criminate, and are too ready to receive ancient tiaditions 
about their own as well as about other countiics For 
example, most Athenians think that Hipparchus was 
actually tyrant when he was slain by Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, they are not aware that Hippias was the 
eldest of the sons of Peisistratus, and succeeded him, and 
that Hipparchus and Thessalus were only his brothers 
At the last moment, Harmodius and Aiistogeiton sud- 
denly suspected that Hippias had been forewarned by 
some of their accomplices. They therefore abstained 
from attacking him, but, wishing to do something before 
they were seized, and not to risk their lives in vain, they 
slew Hipparchus, with whom they fell in near the temple 
called Leocorium as he was marshalling the Panathcnaic 
procession. There are many other matters, not obscured 
by time, but contemporary, about which the other 
Hellenes are equally mistaken. For example, they 
imagine that the kings of Lacedaemon in their council 
have not one but two votes each ^ and that in the army 
of the Lacedaemonians there is a division called the 
Pitanate division ® ; whereas they never had anything of 
the sort. So little trouble do men take in the search 
after truth; so readily do they accept whatever comes 
first to hand. 

2 X. Yet any one who upon the grounds which I have given 
Uncertainty arrives at some such conclusion as my own about those 

of early ^ 

history ancient times, would not be far wrong. He must not be 
mated'by misled by the exaggerated fancies of the poets, oi by the 
chroniclers who seek to please the ear rather 
greaterthaji than to Speak the truth Their accounts cannot be tested 

any preced" 

mg war by him , and most of the facts in the lapse of ages have 
passed into the region of romance. At such a distance 
of time be must make up his mind to be satisfied with 


though the early history of Hellas is of a kind which forbids im- 
plicit reliance on every particular of the evidence.’ Or (3), ^ It is 
difficult to set down all the proofs in order, so as to make the 
account credible’ 

^ Gp vi. 54 seqq 


^ Herod vi 57 


® Herod ix 53. 


PQO 



TRUTHFULNESS OF HIS OWN NARRATIVE. 1 5 


conclusions resting upon the clearest evidence which can I 
be had And, though men will always judge any war in 
which they are actually fighting to be the greatest at the 
time, but, after it is over, revert to their admiration of 
some other which has preceded, still the Peloponnesian, 
if estimated by the actual facts, will certainly prove to 
have been the greatest ever known. 

As to the speeches which were made either before or 2 2 . 
during the war, it was hard for me, and for others who 
reported them to me, to recollect the exact words I have could not 
therefore put into the mouth of each speaker the senti- reported^ 
ments proper to the occasion, expressed as I thought he 
would be likely to express them, while at the same time 
I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give the general about 

0V0tltS 

purport of what was actually said. Of the events of the 
war I have not ventured to speak from any chance infor- 
mation, nor according to any notion of my own , I have 
described nothing but what I either saw myself, or learned 
from others of whom I made the most careful and par- 
ticular enquiry The task was a laborious one, because 
eye-witnesses of the same occurrences gave different 
accounts of them, as they remembered 01 were interested 
in the actions of one side or the other And very likely 
the strictly historical character of my narrative may be 
disappointing to the ear. But if he who desires to have 
before his eyes a true picture of the events which have 
happened, and of the like events which may be expected 
to happen hereafter in the order of human things, shall 
pronounce what I have written to be useful, then I shall 
be satisfied. My history is an everlasting possession, not 
a prize composition which is heard and forgotten. 

The greatest achievement of former times was the 23. 
Persian War ; yet even this was speedily decided in two Length of 
battles by sea and two by land. But the Peloponnesian which was 
War was a protracted struggle, and attended by calami- an sort^o^^ 
ties such as Hellas had never known within a like period 
of time. Never were so many cities captured and de- ^.nd extra- 

ordinary 

populated — some by Barbarians, others by Hellenes Among the 
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CAUSES OF THE WAR 


I. themselves fighting against one anothci , and scvcial of 
Mattel might them after their capture were rcpcoplcd by stiangcis 

beenume- ^ 

rated earth- Nevei were exiIe and slaughtci more ficqucnt, whether 
edipses, in the war or biought about by civil stiife And lumouis, 
STfastiy which the like had often been current befoi c, but larcly 
the plague verified by fact, now appeared to be well gioundcd 
There were eaithquakes unpaialleled in their extent and 
fury, and eclipses of the sun moie numeious than are le- 
corded to have happened in any foimer age, theie were 
also m some places great droughts causing famines, and 
lastly the plague which did immense harm and destroyed 
numbers of the people. All these calamities fell upon 
Hellas simultaneously with the war, which began when 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians violated the thirty 
years’ truce concluded by them after the recaptuie of 
Euboea ^ Why they broke it and what were the giounds 
of quanel I will first set forth, that m time to come no 
man may be at a loss to know what was the origin of 
this great war The real though unavowed cause I believe 
to have been the growth of the Athenian power, which 
tenified the Lacedaemonians and foiccd them into war, 
but the reasons publicly alleged on either side were as 
follows. 

24. The city of Epidamnus is situated on the right hand 
The story as you Sail Up the Ionian Gulf. Near it dwelt the 
damnus Taulantians, a barbaiian tribe of the Illyiian lace. The 
and\var^^ place was colonised by the Corcyraeans, but under the 
baibanLs i^^-dership of a Corinthian, Phallus, son of Eratocleides, 
who was of the lineage of Heiacles, he was invited, 
according to ancient custom, from the mother city, and 
Corinthians and other Dorians joined m the colony. In 
process of time Epidamnus became great and populous, 
but there followed a long period of civil commotion, and 
the city is said to have been brought low in a war against 
the neighbouring barbarians, and to have lost her ancient 
power. At last, shoitly before the Peloponnesian War, 
the notables weie overthrown and driven out by the 

^ Cp 1, 115, 146, 
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B c 435 or people ; the exiles went over to the barbarians, and, L 
86, 2 or uniting with them, plundered the remaining inhabitants 
^ both by sea and land. These, finding themselves hard The prayer 

pressed, sent an embassy to the mother-city Corcyra, damm^?" 
begging the Corcyraeans not to leave them to their [s r^l^ed 
fate, but to reconcile them to the exiles and put down , 

their barbarian enemies. The ambassadors came, and Corcyra, 
sitting as suppliants m the temple of Her^ preferred 
their request, but the Corcyraeans would not listen to 
them, and they returned without success The Epidam- 25. 
mans, finding that they had no hope of assistance from 
Corcyra, knew not what to do, and sending to Delphi 
enquired of the God whether they should deliver up the 
city to their original founders, the Corinthians, and en- 
deavour to obtain aid from them. The God replied 
that they should, and bade them place themselves under 
the leadership of the Corinthians So the Epidam- They place 
mans went to Corinth, and informing the Corinthians under the 
of the answer which the oracle had given, delivered 
up the city to them. They reminded them that the 
original leader of the colony was a citizen of Corinth , 
and implored the Corinthians to come and help them, 
and not leave them to their fate The Corinthians 
took up their cause, partly in vindication of their own 
lights (for they considered that Epidamnus belonged 
to them quite as much as to the Corcyraeans), partly 
too because they hated the Corcyraeans, who were 
their own colony but slighted them. In their common 
festivals they would not allow them the customary privi- 
leges of founders, and at their sacrifices denied to a 
Corinthian the right of receiving first the lock of hair cut 
from the head of the victim, an honoui usually granted 
by colonies to a representative of the mother-country. 

In fact they despised the Corinthians, for they were more 
than a match for them m military strength, and as rich 
as any state then existing in Hellas. They would often 
boast that on the sea they were very far superior to 
them, and would appropriate to themselves the naval 

c 
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I. renown of the Phaeacians, who were the ancient in- 
habitants of the island Such feelings led them more 
and moie to strengthen their navy, which was by no 
means despicable , for they had a hundred and twenty 
triremes when the war broke out 
26 Irritated by these causes of offence, the Corinthians 
The Conn- too happy to assist Epidamnus , accordingly they 

thianssend , 1 , r 

troops and invited any one who was willing to settle there, and for 
EpXmnus the protection of the colonists dispatched with them Am- 
raelns'de^” bracian and Leucadian troops and a force of their own. 
mand their these they sent by land as far as Apollonia, which 

CLlSUllSSal I 

on being is a colony of theirs, fearing that if they went by sea 
btsiege\hT the Corcyraeans might oppose their passage Great was 
the rage of the Corcyraeans when they discovered that 
the settlers and the troops had entered Epidamnus and 
that the colony had been given up to the Corinthians 
They immediately set sail with five and twenty ships, 
followed by a second fleet, and in insulting terms bade 
the Epidamnians receive the exiled oligarchs, who had 
gone to Corcyra and implored the Corcyiaeans to re- 
stoie them, appealing to the tie of kindred and pointing 
to the sepulchres of their common ancestors^ They also 
bade them send away the troops and the new settlers. 
But the Epidamnians would not listen to their demands. 
Whereupon the Corcyraeans attacked them with foity 
ships. They were accompanied by the exiles whom they 
were to restore, and had the assistance of the native Il- 
lyrian troops. They sat down before the city, and made 
proclamation that any Epidamnian who chose, and the 
foreigners, might depart in safety, but that all who re- 
mained would be treated as enemies Being met by a 
refusal, the Corcyraeans proceeded to invest the city, 
which is built upon an isthmus, 

27. When the news reached the Corinthians that Epi- 
damnus was besieged, they equipped an army and 
pare for war proclaimed that a colony was to be sent thither, all 
claira a who wished might go and enjoy equal rights of citizen- 

» Cp 111. 58 med., 59 imt. 
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B c 435 or ship , but any one who was unwilling to sail at once L 

86, 2 or might remain at Corinth, and, if he made a deposit of 
^ fifty Corinthian drachmae, might still have a share in Megara 

the colony ^ Many sailed, and many deposited the fnendiy^^ 
money. The Corinthians also sent and requested the 
Megarians to furnish them with a convoy in case the convoy 
Corcyraeans should intercept the colonists on their 
voyage The Megarians accordingly provided eight 
ships, and the Cephallenians of Pale four , the Epi- 
^daurians, of whom they made a similar request, five, 
the Hermionians one, the Troezenians two, the Leu- 
cadians ten ; and the Ambradots eight. Of the Thebans 
and Phliasians they begged money, and of the Eleans 
money, and ships without crews. On their own account 
they equipped thirty ships and three thousand hoplites. 

When the Corcyraeans heard of their preparations 28. 
they came to Corinth, taking with them Lacedaemonian The Cor- 
and Sicyonian envoys, and summoned the Corinthians propTse^ar- 
to withdraw the troops and the colonists, telling them offering^' 
that they had nothing to do with Epidamnus. If they 
made any claim to it, the Corcyraeans expressed them- 
selves willing to refer the cause for arbitration to such their troops 
Peloponnesian states as both parties should agree upon, ihians^^^h- 
and their decision was to be final ; or, they were willing 
to leave the matter in the hands of the Delphian oracle. to re- 
But they deprecated war, and declared that, if war there Epidamnus 
must be, they would be compelled by the Corinthians 
in self-defence to discard then present friends and seek 
others w^hom they would rather not, for help they must 
have. The Corinthians replied that if the Coicyraeans 
would withdraw the ships and the barbarian troops they 
would consider the matter, but that it would not do for 
them to be litigating while Epidamnus and the colonists 
were in a state of siege. The Corcyraeans rejoined that 
they would consent to this proposal if the Corinthians on 

a* Fifty Corinthian drachmae are equivalent to eighty-three Attic 
drachmae, reckoning the Attic drachma at y the sum would 
amount to 3/ 7s 6d. 
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I their part would withdraw their forces from Epidamnus b c 435 or 
^ or again, they were willing that both parties should 86, 2 or 
remain on the spot, and that a truce should be made ^ 
until the decision was given 

29. The Corinthians turned a deaf ear to all these ovei- 
The Conn- ^nd, when their vessels were manned and their 

fuse, and allies had ai rived, they sent a herald before them to 
declare war, and set sail for Epidamnus with seventy- 
ttiey five ships and two thousand hoplites, intending to give 
Steckedby ^^^tle to the Corcyraeans. Their fleet was commanded 
the Corey- by Ansteus the son of Pelhchus, Callicrates the son of 
completely Callias, and Timanor the son of Timanthes , the land 
On\he^ forces by Archetimus the son of Eurytimus, and Isarchi- 
E^daMus Isarchus When they arrived at Actium 

surrenders the territory of Anactorium, at the mouth of the 
Ambracian gulf, wheie the temple of Apollo stands, 
the Corcyraeans sent a herald to them in a small boat 
forbidding them to come on Meanwhile their crews 
got on board , they had previously equipped their fleet, 
strengthening the old ships with cross-timbers, so as to 
make them serviceable. The herald brought back no 
message of peace from the Corinthians The Corcyraean 
ships, numbering eighty (for forty out of the hundred 
and twenty were engaged in the blockade of Epidamnus), 
were now fully manned, these sailed out against the 
Corinthians and, forming line, fought and won a complete 
victory over them, and destroyed fifteen of their ships. 

On the very same day the forces besieging Epidamnus 
succeeded m compelling the city to capitulate, the terms 
being that the Corinthians until their fate was deter- 
mined should be imprisoned and the strangers sold 
3 ^ After the sea-fight the Corcyraeans raised a trophy 
jeans', Leucimme, a promontory of Corcyra, and put to 
death all their prisoners with the exception of the 
sea, plunder Corinthians, whom they kept in chains. The defeated 
Connth Corinthians and their allies then leturned home, and 

» Or, ‘ or again, they would agree to arbitration on the condition 
that both parties should remain’ etc. 
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B c 435 or the Corcyraeans (who were now masters of the Ionian I, 
oi^ 86, 2 or sea)j sailing to Leucas, a Corinthian colony, devastated 
3 the country. They also burnt Cyllene, where the thiansform 

Eleans had their docks, because they had supplied the protSt 
Corinthians with money and ships And, during the 
greater part of the summer after the battle, they retained 
the command of the sea and sailed about plundering the 
allies of the Corinthians But, befoie the season was 
over, the Corinthians, perceiving that their allies were 
suffering, sent out a fleet and formed a camp at Actium 
and near the promontory of Cheimerium m Thesprotia, 
that they might protect Leucas and other friendly places 
The Corcyraeans with their fleet and army stationed 
themselves on the opposite coast at Leucimm^. Neither 
party attacked the other, but during the remainder of 
the summer they maintained their respective positions, 
and at the approach of winter returned home 
BC. 434. For the whole year after the battle, and for a year 
01^86,3,4 after that, the Corinthians, exaspeiated by their defeat, ^i^anspr^' 
were busy in building ships They took the utmost pare to 
pains to cieate a great navy rowers were collected war, and 
from the Peloponnesus and from the rest of Hellas by 
the attraction of pay The Corcyraeans were alarmed 
at the report of their preparations They reflected that 
they had not enrolled themselves in the league either of they are 
the Athenians or of the Lacedaemonians, and that allies connth^^ 
in Hellas they had none. They determined to go to 
Athens, join the Athenian alliance, and get what help 
they could from them The Corinthians, hearing of their 
intentions, also sent ambassadors to Athens, fearing lest 
the combination of the Athenian and Corcyraean navies 
might prevent them from bnnging the war to a satisfac- 
B c 433 tory termination. Accordingly an assembly was held at 
* which both parties came forward to plead their respective 
causes , and first the Corcyraeans spoke as follows . — 

'Men of Athens, those who, like ourselves, come to 3 ^ 
others who are not their allies and to whom they have 
never rendered any considerable service and ask help raeans 



%% SPEECH OF THE CORCYRAEANS 

I. of them, are bound to show, m the first place, that the ^^^^433 
Our neu- granting of their request is expedient, or at any rate ' 
a miTtXi! not inexpedient, and, secondly, that their gratitude will 
Slofated^ be lasting If they fulfil neither requirement they have 
Sthe no right to complain of a refusal. Now the Corcyraeans, 
nnthians when they sent us hither to ask for an alliance, were 
allies confident that they could establish to your satisfaction 

both these points But, unfortunately, we have had a 
practice alike inconsistent with the request which we 
are about to make and contrary to our own interest 
at the present moment — Inconsistent , for hitherto we 
have never, if we could avoid it, been the allies of others, 
and now we come and ask you to enter into an alliance 
with us — Contrary to our interest, for through this 
practice we find ourselves isolated in our war with the 
Corinthians. The policy of not making alliances lest 
they should endanger us at another’s bidding, instead 
of being wisdom, as we once fancied, has now unmis- 
takably proved to be weakness and folly True, in 
the last naval engagement we repelled the Corinthians 
single-handed But now they are on the point of 
attacking us with a much greater force which they have 
drawn together from the Peloponnesus and from all 
Hellas. We know that we are too weak to resist them 
unaided, and may expect the worst if we fall into their 
hands. We are therefore compelled to ask assistance of 
you and of all the world , and you must not be hard 
upon us if now, renouncing our indolent neutrality which 
was an error but not a crime, we dare to be inconsistent. 

33* ‘To you at this moment the request which we are 
the of leaking offers a glonous opportunity In the first place, 
you will assist the oppressed and not the oppressors , 
assist the Secondly, you will admit us to your alliance at a time 
and gam when our dearest interests are at stake, and will lay up 
^ treasure of gratitude in our memories which will have 
not r^ect^ abiding of all records Lastly, we have a navy 

£e Corey ^ gi’^ater than any but your own. Reflect , what good 
raean navy fortune Can be more extraordinary, what more annoying 
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433 to your enemies than the voluntary accession of a power I, 

’ for whose alliance you would have given any amount of 
money and could never have been too thankful This 
power now places herself at your disposal ; you are to 
incur no danger and no expense, and she brings you a 
good name in the world, gratitude from those who seek 
your aid, and an increase of your own strength Few 
have ever had all these advantages offered them at once, 
equally few when they come asking an alliance are able 
to give m the way of security and honour as much as 
they hope to receive. 

'And if any one thinks that the war in which our services For war is 
may be needed will never arrive, he is mistaken. He does 
not see that the Lacedaemonians, fearing the growth of 
your empire, are eager to take up arms, and that the 
Corinthians, who are your enemies, are all-powerful with 
them. They begin with us, but they will go on to you, 
that we may not stand united agamst them in the bond 
of a common enmity; they will not miss the chance of 
weakening us and strengthening themselves. And it is 
our business to strike first, we offeiing and you accepting 
our alliance, and to forestall their designs instead of 
waiting to counteract them. 

' If they say that we are their colony and that therefore 3 4 
you have no right to receive us, they should be made to True, we 
understand that all colonies honour their mother-city lony of the 
when she treats them well, but are estranged from her 
by injustice. For colonists are not meant to be the^°^®^°^ 
servants but the equals of those who remain at home 
And the injustice of their conduct to us is manifest for them*^ 
we proposed an arbitration in the matter of Epidamnus, 
but they insisted on prosecuting their quarrel by arms 
and would not hear of a legal trial When you see how 
they treat us who are their own kinsmen, take warning 
if they try deception, do not be misled by them , and if 
they make a direct request of you, refuse. Foi he passes 
through life most securely who has least reason to re- 
proach himself with complaisance to his enemies 
a Cp 1 29 nut 
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I. ‘ But again, you will not bi eak the treaty with the Lace- g 433 

25. daemonians® by receiving us for we are not allies either ’ 

Reasons of you or of them What says the treaty? — ‘Any Hel- 

At^eSLs lenic city which is the ally of no one may join whichever 

ce^TC thT league it pleases.’ And how monstrous, that they should 

Corcyrae- man their ships, not onlv fiom their own confederacy, but 
ans into l ^ 

alliance from Hellas in geneial, nay, even from your subjects, 
not^brcak while they would debar us from the alliance which natu- 
the treaty offers and from every other, and will denounce it 

as a crime if you accede to our request. With far better 
reason shall we complain of you if you refuse For you 
will be thrusting away us who aie not your enemies and 
aie in peril, and, far from restraining the enemy and 
the aggressor, you will be allowing him to gather fresh 
forces out of your own dominions How unjust is this^ 

Surely if you would be impartial you should either 
prevent the Corinthians from hiring soldiers in your 
dominions, or send to us also such help as you can be 
induced to send , but it would be best of all if you would 
openly receive and assist us Many, as we have already 
intimated, are the advantages which we offer Above 
all, our enemies are your enemies, which is the best 
guarantee of fidelity in an ally, and they are not weak 
but well able to injure those who secede from them 
Again, when the pi offered alliance is that of a maiitimc 
and not of an inland power, it is a far more seiious 
matter to refuse You should, if possible, allow no one 
to have a fleet but yourselves ; or, if this is impossible, 
whoever is strongest at sea, make him your friend 
36 ‘ Some one may think that the course which we recom- 

mend is expedient, but he may be afraid that if he is 
to be convinced by our arguments he will break the treaty. 
COT^Ta^^ ’ To him we reply, that if he will only strengthen himself 
to S' present of his fears to the enemy, but 

Sthethiee reject the alliance he will be weak, and then 

great man- his Confidence, however reassuring to himself, will be 
of Hellas anything but terrifying to enemies who are strong. It 

Cp ! 1 1 5 init. 
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c 433 is Athens about which he is advising, and not Corcyra I, 

’ ^ will he be providing for her best interests if, when war is 
imminent and almost at the door, he is so anxious about 
the chances of the hour that he hesitates to attach to him 
a state which cannot be made a friend or enemy with- 
out momentous consequences^ Corcyra, besides offering 
many other advantages, is conveniently situated for the 
coast voyage to Italy and Sicily, it stands in the way 
of any fleet coming from thence to the Peloponnesus, 
and can also protect a fleet on its way to Sicily One 
word more, which is the sum of all we have to say, and 
should convince you that you must not abandon us 
Hellas has only three considerable navies — there is 
ours, and there is yours, and there is the Corinthian 
' Now, if the Corinthians get hold of ours, and you allow 
the two to become one, you will have to fight against 
the united navies of Corcyra and the Peloponnesus. 

But, if you make us your allies, you will have our navy 
in addition to your own ranged at your side in the im- 
pending conflict ’ 

Thus spoke the Corcyraeans • the Corinthians replied 
as follows — 

‘Since these Corcyraeans have chosen to speak, not 37. 

only of their reception into your alliance, but of our^heneu- 
1 1 /- 1 1 1 t 1 r of 

misdoings and of the unjust war which has been forced the Corcy- 

upon them by us, we too must touch on these twoprSSce 
points before we proceed to our main argument, that you ^on- 
may be better prepared to appreciate our claim upon ceai their 
you, and may have a good reason for rejecting their pe- 
tition. They pretend that they have hitherto refused to 
make alliances from a wise moderation, but they leally 
adopted this policy from a mean and not from a high 
motive. They did not want to have an ally who might 
go and tell of their crimes, and who would put them to 
the blush whenever they called him in. Their insular 
position makes them judges of their own offences against 
others, and they can therefore afford to dispense with 
judges appointed under tieaties, for they hardly ever 
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I. visit their neighbours, but foreign ships are constantly 

driven to then shores by stress of weather And all the 

time they scieen themselves undei the specious name of 

neutrality, making believe that they are unwilling to be 

the accomplices of other men’s crimes. But the tiuth is 

that they wish to keep their own criminal courses to 

themselves where they are strong, to oppress , where 

they cannot be found out, to defraud ; and whatever they 

may contrive to appropriate, never to be ashamed. If 

they were really upright men, as they profess to be, the 

greater their immunity from attack the more clearly they 

might have made their honesty appear by a willingness 

to submit differences to arbitration 

38. ‘But such they have not shown themselves either to- 

Wegoto wards us or towards others Although they are our 

them be- colony they have always stood aloof from us, and now 

cause they , - - 1111 

have they are fighting against us on the plea that they were 

not sent out to be ill used To which we rejoin that we 
suited us did not send them out to be insulted by them, but that 
we might be recognised as their leaders and receive 
proper respect. At any rate our other colonies honour 
us ; no city is more beloved by her colonies than Cormth. 
That we are popular with the majority proves that the 
Corcyiaeans have no reason to dislike us, ^-and, if it 
seems extraordinary that we should go to war with them, 
our defence is that the injury which they are doing us is 
unexampled ^ Even if we had been misled by passion, 
it would have been honourable in them to make allow- 
ance for us, and dishonourable in us to use violence when 
they showed moderation But they have wronged us 
over and over again in their insolence and pride of 
wealth, and now there is our colony of Epidamnus 
which they would not acknowledge in her distress, but 
when we came to her rescue, they seized and are now 
holding by force. 

39. ‘They pretend that they first offered to have the matter 

^ Or, * and there is nothing extraordinary in our going to war 
with them, for they are doing us an unexampled injury ’ 
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c 433 decided by arbitration. The appeal to justice might have I 
' some meaning in the mouth of one ^who before he had re- Corcy- 

^ raeans pro- 

course to arms acted honourably, as he now talks fairly^, posearbi- 

, 1 . 1 /• /- 1 tration and 

but not when it is made from a position of security and requestyour 
advantage Whereas these men began by laying siege Sn^they 
to Epidamnus, and not until they feared our vengeance 
did they put forward then specious offer of arbitration 
And as if the wrong which they have themselves done at 
Epidamnus were not enough, they now come hither and 
ask you to be, not their allies, but their accomplices in 
crime, and would have you receive them when they are 
at enmity with us. But they ought to have come when 
they weie out of all danger, not at a time when we are 
smarting under an injury and they have good reason to 
be afraid You have never derived any benefit from their 
power, but they will now be benefited by yours, and, 
although innocent of their crimes, you will equally be 
held responsible by us If you were to have shared 
the consequences with them, they ought long ago to 
have shared the power with you ^ 

‘ We have shown that our complaints are justified and 40, 
that our adversaries are tyrannical and dishonest; weY^^wiU^ 
will now prove to you that you have no right to receive treaty by 
them. Admitting that the treaty allows any unenrolled themTand 
cities to join either league, this provision does not apply 
to those who have in view the injury of others, but only 
to him who is in need of protection, — certainly not to 
one who forsakes his allegiance and who will bring war 
instead of peace to those who receive him, or rather, if 
they are wise, will not receive him on such terms. And 
war the Corcyraeans will bring to you if you listen to 
them and not to us. For if you become the allies of the 

Or, ^ whose actions coi responded to his professions, before he 
entered on the struggle,’ 

The last words of the chapter are omitted by Poppo on the 
authority of several of the best MSS , they may perhaps be a gloss 
If they are retained they may be tianslated ^ But you ought not 
to share all the consequences of their ciimes, while in the crimes, 
and in them alone, you have no part ’ 
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I. Corcyraeans you will be no longer at peace with us, but B c 433 
will be converted into enemies , and we must, if you take ^ 
their part, in defending ourselves against them, defend 
ourselves against you But you ought 111 common justice 
to stand aloof from both, or, if you must join either, 
you should join us and go to war with them , to Corinth 
you are at all events bound by treaty, but with Corcyra 
you never even entered into a temporary negotiation. 

We did not And do not set the precedent of receiving the rebellious 
your^Siei- subjects of Others. At the revolt of Samos®*, when the bc 440 
jSts.Tnd other Peloponnesians were divided upon the question of 
you should crivine aid to the rebels, we voted in your favour and 

not receive » o i i i i t 

ours expressly maintained ‘ that every one should be allowed 
to chastise his own allies,’ If you mean to receive and 
assist evil-doers, we shall assuredly gain as many allies 
of yours as you will of ours , and you will establish a 
principle which will tell against yourselves more than 
against us 

41* ‘Such are the grounds of right which we uige , and 
twentyships Sufficient according to Hellenic law. And may 

m the Aegi- we venture to recall to your minds an obligation of which 
we claim the repayment in our present need, we and you 
being not enemies who seek one another’s hurt, nor yet 
friends who freely give and take ^ There was a time b c 491 
before the Persian invasion when you were in want of ^ 
ships for the Aeginetan war, and we Corinthians lent you 
twenty the service which we then rendered to you gave 
you the victory over the Aeginetans ^ as the other, which 
prevented the Peloponnesians from aiding the Samians, 
enabled you to punish Samos Both benefits were con- 
ferred on one of those critical occasions when men in 


netan war 


the act of attacking their enemies are utterly regardless 
of everything but victory, and deem him who assists 
them a friend though he may have previously been a 
foe, him who opposes them a foe, even though he may 
happen to be a friend ; nay, they will often neglect 
their own interests in the excitement of the struggle. 


* Gp. \ 115 


^ Cp, Herod vi. 89 
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1^86 ^4 ' Think of these things , let the younger be informed I 

of them by their elders, and resolve all of you to tender ^2, 
like for like. Do not say to yourselves that this is just, 
but that in the event of war something else is expedient, 
for the true path of expediency is the path of right The 
war with which the Corcyraeans would frighten you into 
doing wrong is distant, and may never come , is it worth 
while to be so carried away by the prospect of it, that 
you bring upon yourselves the hatred of the Corinthians 
which IS both near and certain Would you not be 
wiser in seeking to mitigate the ill-feeling which your 
treatment of the Megarians has already inspired®* ^ The 
later kindness done in season, though small in compaiisonj 
may cancel a greater previous wrong And do not be To do no 
attracted by their offer of a great naval alliance , for to beuefthana 
do no wrong to a neighbour is a surer source of strength 
than to gam a perilous advantage under the influence of 
a momentary illusion 

* We are now ourselves in the same situation in which 43 * 
you were, when we declared at Sparta that every one so 
placed should be allowed to chastise his own allies , and 
we claim to receive the same measure at your hands You 
were profited by our vote, and we ought not to be injured 
by yours. Pay what you owe, knowing that this is our 
time of need, in which a man’s best friend is he who does 
him a service, he who opposes him, his worst enemy. 

Do not receive these Corcyraeans into alliance in despite 
of us, and do not support them in injustice In acting 
thus you will act rightly, and will consult your own true 
interests.’ 

Such were the words of the Corinthians. 

The Athenians heard both sides, and they held two 44 
assemblies , in the first of them they were more in- niaL^afttr 
fluenced by the words of the Corinthians, but in 
second they changed their minds and inclined towards mto a de- 
the Corcyraeans. They would not go so far as to make 
an alliance both offensive and defensive with them , for 
a Gp. I. 67 fin. 
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I. then, if the Corcyraeans had required them to join in an 
expedition against Coiinth, the tieaty with the Pelopon- 
nesians would have been bioken But they concluded a 
defensive league, by which the two states promised to 
aid each other if an attack were made on the teriitory 
or on the allies of either. For they knew that m any 
case the war with Peloponnesus was inevitable, and they 
had no mind to let Corcyra and her navy fall into the 
Motives of hands of the Corinthians. Their plan was to embioil 
them more and more with one another, and then, when 
the war came, the Corinthians and the other naval powers 
would be weaker They also considered that Corcyia 
was conveniently situated for the coast voyage to Italy 
and Sicily 

45. Under the influence of these feelings, they received 
They send the Corcyraeans into alliance , the Corinthians departed , 
Corcyrl and the Athenians now despatched to Corcyra ten ships 
oTdevs to^”^ commanded by Lacedaemonius the son of Cimon, Dio- 
d^fensive^ timus the son of Stiombichus, and Pioteas the son of 

Epicles. The commanders received oiders not to engage 
with the Corinthians unless they sailed against Corcyra 
or to any place belonging to the Corcyraeans, and at- 
tempted to land there, in which case they were to resist 
them to the utmost These orders were intended to 
prevent a breach of the treaty 

46. The Corinthians, when their preparations were com- 
TheConn- pleted. Sailed against Corcyia with a hundred and 
sails against fifty ships, — ten Elean, twelve Megarian, ten Leucadian, 
Corcyra twenty-seven Ambraciot, one from Anactorium, and 

ninety of their own. The contingents of the several 
cities were commanded by their own geneials. The 
Corinthian commander was Xenocleides the son of Eu- 
thycles, with four others. The fleet sailed from Leucas, 
and, arriving at the mainland opposite Corcyra, came 
to anchor at Cheimerium in the country of Thesprotia 
^Cheimerium is a harbour^, above it, at some distance 


S' Cp 1 40 mit. 

^ Or, ‘ Here there is a harbour.* 
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SEA-FIGHT NEAT CHEIMERIUM 31 

from the sea, in that part of Thesprotia called Eleatis, I. 
lies the city of Ephyre, near which the Acherusian lake 
finds a way into the sea , the river Acheron, whence 
the name is derived, flows through Thesprotia and falls 
into the lake Another river, the Thyamis, forms the 
boundary of Thesprotia and Cestrme, and the promontory 
of Cheimerium runs out between these two livers Here 
the Corinthians anchored and encamped. 

The Corcyraeans, observing their approach, manned 47 
a hundred and ten ships These, which were placed 
under the command of Meiciades, Aesimides, and Eury- forces 
batus, took up a position off one of the islands called 
Sybota , the ten Athenian ships accompanied them. 

The land foices occupied the promontory of Leucimm^, 
whither a thousand Zacynthians had come to the aid 
of Corcyra The Corinthians on their part weie sup- 
ported by a large force of barbarians, which collected on 
the mainland ; foi the inhabitants of this region have 
always been well disposed towards them 

The Corinthians had now made their preparations, and, 48. 
taking with them three days’ provisions, put off by night 
from Cheimerium, intending to give battle at break of 
day they descried the Corcyraean fleet, which had also 
put out to sea and was sailing to meet them. As soon 
as they saw one another, they ranged themselves in order 
of battle On the right Corcyraean wing were the Athe- 
nian ships. The Corcyiaeans themselves occupied the 
centre and the left wing, and were drawn up in three 
divisions, each under the command of one of the generals. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians were the Megarian 
and Ambraciot ships, in the centre the contingents of their 
other allies , they themselves with their swiftest vessels 
formed the left wing, which was opposed to the Athenians 
and to the right division of the Corcyraeans. 

The standards were now raised on both sides, and the 49. 
two fleets met and fought. The decks of both were Character 
crowded with heavy infantry, with archers and with jave- gagement 
lin men; for their naval arrangements weie still of the 
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I . old clumsy sort The engagement was obstinate, but more 
courage than skill was displayed, and it had almost the 
appearance of a battle by land. When two ships once 
charged one another it was hardly possible to pait com- 
pany, for the throng of vessels was dense, and the hopes of 
victory lay chiefly in the heavy-armed, who maintained a 
steady fight upon the decks, the ships meanwhile lemaining 
motionless There were no attempts to break the enemy’s 
line. Brute force and rage made up for the want of tactics. 
Everywhere the battle was a scene of tumult and confu- 
sion At any point where they saw the Corcyraeans 
distressed, the Athenians appeared and kept the enemy 
m check, but the geneials, who were afraid of disobeying 
their instructions, would not begin the attack themselves. 
Partial sue- The Coiinthians suffered most on their right wing For 
Corc^ae- the Corcyraeans with twenty ships routed them, drove 
kft them in disorder to the shore, and sailed right up to their 
compiSie ^i^campment , there landing, they plundered and burnt 
defeat on the deserted tents In this part of the battle the Coiin- 
the right allies were w^oisted, and the Corcyraeans 

prevailed But the left wnng of the Corinthians, where 
their owm ships were stationed, had greatly the advan- 
tage, because the Corcyraeans, whose numbers were 
originally inferior, had now twenty vessels detached in 
The Athe- the pursuit When the Athenians saw the distress of the 
mtheen- Corcyracans, they began to assist them more openly, 
gagement abstained from actual collision, but 

when the Corcyraeans fled outright and the Corinthians 
piessed them hard, then every man fell to work , all dis- 
tinctions were forgotten, — the time had arrived when 
Corinthian and Athenian were driven to attack one 
another 

50- The Corinthians, having put to flight their enemies, 
never stopped to take in tow the hulls of the vessels 
which they had disabled, but fell upon the men , they 
low^ed up and down and slew^ them, giving no quarter, 
and unintentionally killing their own friends , for they 
w^ere not aware that their right wing had been defeated. 
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432 There were so many ships on one side and on the other, I, 
and they covered so great an extent of water, that, when 
the engagement had once begun, it was hard among 
conquerors and conquered to distinguish friend from foe. 

For never before had two Hellenic navies so numerous 
met in battle 

When the Corinthians had chased the Corcyraeans to 
the shore, they turned their attention to their own wrecks 
and dead bodies Most of these were recovered by them 
and conveyed to Sybota, a desert harbour of Thesprotia, 
whither their barbarian allies had come to support them. 

They then formed afresh and once more made a move- 
ment towards the Corcyraeans, who, taking such vessels 
as had not been disabled, and any others which they had 
in their docks, together with the Athenian ships, put out 
to meet them, dreading a descent upon Corcyra It was 
now late m the day and the Paean had been already 
sounded for the onset, when the Corinthians suddenly 
began to row astern. They had descried sailing towards Sudden 
them twenty vessels which the Athenians had sent to of 
reinforce the former ten, fearing what had actually hap- 
pened, that the Corcyraeans would be defeated, and 
that the original squadron would be insufficient to protect 
them. 

The Corinthians, who had the first view of these vessels, 5 1 . 

suspecting that they were Athenian and that there were The two 
more of them than they saw, were beginning to retreat, separate. 
The Corcyraeans, owing to their position, could not see 
them, and they w^ondered why the Corinthians rowed 
astern At length some one who spied the advancing 
fleet exclaimed, ‘Yonder are ships coming;’ and then 
the Corcyraeans, as it was getting dark, likewise retired, 
and the Corinthians turned about and sailed away Thus 
the two fleets separated after a battle which lasted until 
nightfall. The twenty ships which came from Athens 
under the command of Glaucon the son of Leagrus, and 
Andocides the son of Leogoras, made their way through 
the wrecks and corpses and sailed into the Corcyraean 

D 
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I station at Leucimme almost as soon as they were sighted p 432 
At first in the darkness the Corcyiaeans feared that they ^ 
were enemies, but they soon recognised them and the 
Athenian vessels came to anchoi 
52. On the next day the thiity Athenian and all the 
The^c^m- Corcyracan ships which were fit for seivice, wanting to 
to return ascertain whether the Corinthians would fight, sailed to 
home harboul at Sybota where their fleet lay The Coiin- 

thians, putting out into deep water, drew up their ships 
m line and so remained, but they did not intend to begin 
the battle For they saw that fresh ships, which had re- 
ceived no damage in the action, had ai rived from Athens, 
and their own position was one of great difficulty They 
had to guard the prisoners in their vessels, and there were 
no means of refitting in such a desert place They were 
more disposed to consider how they should get home 
than to fight For they feared that the Athenians, deem- 
ing the peace, now that blows had been exchanged, to be 
already broken, would intcicept their return 
53 * They theiefore determined to send a few men in a boat 

They hold without a flag of truce to the Athenians, and so test their 

a parley 

with the intentions The men were to dehvci the following mes- 
sage. ‘You do wrong, Athenians, to begin war and 
violate the treaty. We were only chastising oui enemies, 
and you come with a hostile force and place youi selves 
between us and them. If it is your intention to hinder 
us from sailing to Corcyra, or whithei soever we choose, 
and you are going to break the treaty, take us first and 
deal with us as enemies.’ Whereupon all the Coicyraeans 
who were within hearing cried out ‘Take and kill them.’ 

But the Athenians replied ‘Men of Peloponnesus, we are 
not beginning war, and we are not violating the treaty; 
we are only aiding the Corcyraeans, who are our allies. 

If you mean to sail against Corcyra or any place belong- 
ing to the CoicyiaeanSjWe will do oui utmost to prevent 
you, but, if you want to go anywhere else, you may.’ 

54. Reassured by this leply, the Corinthians piepared to 
tonsr™" first setting up a trophy at the Sybota which 
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432 is on the mainland The Corcyiaeans took up the wrecks I 
and dead bodies which were carried towards them, the 

capturing 

current and the wind which had risen duimg the night Anactomm 
having scattered them in all directions. They then set voyage 
up a rival trophy on the island of Sybota. Both parties 
claimed the victory, but on different grounds The 
Corinthians had retained the advantage in the sea-fight 
until nightfall, and had thus secured a greater number of 
wrecks and dead bodies , they had taken not less than a 
thousand prisoners and had disabled about seventy ships. 

The Corcyraeans, on the other hand, had destroyed 
some thirty sail, and when lemfoiced by the Athenians 
had taken up the wrecks and dead bodies which had 
drifted in their diiection, whereas the enemy on the 
evening of the battle had rowed astern at sight of the 
Athenian ships, and after their ariival had not come out 
against them from Sybota Upon these grounds both 
sides raised trophies and claimed the victory. On their 55 - 
homeward voyage the Corinthians took by stiatagem 
Anactorium, a town situated at the mouth of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, which they and the Corcyraeans held in 
common ; there they placed colonists of their own, and 
returned to Corinth Of their Corcyraean captives eight 
hundred who were slaves they sold, but two hundred and 
fifty they detained in prison, treating them with much 
consideration, m the hope that, when they returned, they 
would win over Corcyra to the Corinthian interests ^ it 
so happened that the majority of them were among the 
most influential men of the state. Thus the war ended 
to the advantage of Corcyra, and the Athenian fleet re- 
turned home. This was the first among the causes of 
the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians alleging that the 
Athenian fleet had taken part with the Corcyraeans and 
had fought against them in defiance of the treaty 

There soon arose another cause of quarrel between the 56. 
Athenians and Peloponnesians Potidaea, which is situ- 
ated on the isthmus of Pallene, was originally a Corinthian The Athe- 
^ Cp 111 70. 
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1 . colony, although at this time the tributaiy and ally of 
nianscom- Athens. Now the Corinthians weie forming plans of 
Potidaeans vengeance, and the Athenians, who suspected their m- 
waih tentions, commanded the Potidaeans to raze their w^alls 
hostages Fallen^ and give hostages ; also to send 

away and not to receive for the future the niagistiates 
whom the Corinthians annually sent to them. Foi they 
weie afraid lest the Potidaeans might be persuaded by 
the Corinthians and Perdiccas to revolt, and might induce 
the icst of Chalcidic^ to follow their example 
57 These measures of precaution were taken by the 
qSrreis^ Athenians immediately after the sea-fight off Corcyra 
with the The hostility of the Corinthians was no longer doubtful, 
and tries to and Perdiccas, king of Macedon, the son of Alexander, 
betwSiTpe- hitherto the fiiend and ally of Athens, had now become an 
andAAens ^e had quarrelled with the Athenians because 

they had made an alliance with his brother Philip and 
with Derdas, who were leagued against him. Alarmed 
by their attitude, he sent envoys to Sparta and did all he 
could to stir up a war between Athens and the Pelopon- 
nese. He also sought the alliance of Corinth, for he had 
an eye to the revolt of Potidaea , and he proposed to 
the Chalcidians and to the Bottiaeans that they should 
join in the revolt, thinking, that if he had the assistance 
of the neighbouring peoples, the difficulties of the war 
would be diminished The Athenians became aware of 
his designs and resolved to forestall the revolt of the 
cities They were aheady intending to send against 
Perdiccas thirty ships and a thousand hoplites under the 
command of Archestratus the son of Lycomedes, and 
ten others, and they told their admirals to take hostages 
from the Potidaeans and to demolish their wall. They 
were also to keep a watch over the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood and prevent any attempt at rebellion. 

58 . Meanwhile the Potidaeans sent envoys to the Athenians 
daean^^nd of persuading them to take no strong mea- 

envoys to sures; but at the same time other envoys of theirs accom^ 
Sparta panied a Corinthian embassy to Lacedaemon and exerted 
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Cg 432 themselves to procure assistance m case of need. A long I 
negotiation was carried on at Athens which ended in They re- 
nothlng, and made no difference, the ships destined foi mises^f 
Macedonia were also sent against Potidaea. But at Lace- from 
daemon they were promised by the magistiates that if Sparta 
the Athenians attacked Potidaea they would invade At- 
tica. So they seized the opportunity and revolted : the 
Chalcidians and Bottiaeans swore alliance with them and 
joined m the revolt Perdiccas persuaded the Chalcidians 
to abandon and pull down their towns on the sea-coast, 
and settling at Olynthus inland, there to form one strong 
city. On their removal he gave them part of his own 
territory of Mygdonia about the lake Bolbe to cultivate 
while the contest lasted. So, dismantling their cities, they 
settled up the country and made preparation for war 

The Athenians, when the thirty ships arrived in Chal- 59 
cidice, found that Potidaea and the other cities had'^^®^^^®" 
already revolted. Whereupon the generals, thinking that Archestra- 
they were not strong enough without more troops to Chaicidicfe 
act against the rebels as well as against Perdiccas, di- Jt^ck^Ma- 
rected their attention to Macedonia; which was their 
original destination, and there earned on a regular cam- 
paign in concert with Philip and the brotheis of Derdas, 
who had invaded the country from the interior. 

Now that Potidaea had revolted and the Athenian 60. 
ships were on the coast of Macedonia, the Corinthians The Conn- 
grew anxious about the town , they felt that the danger troops to 
came home to them, and dispatched thither volunteers PotSaef 
of their own and other troops whom they attracted by 
pay from various parts of the Peloponnese, numbering of Aristeus 
m all sixteen hundred hoplites and four hundred light- 
armed. Their commander was Aristeus the son of 
Adeimantus, who had always been a great friend of the 
Potidaeans , it was mainly out of regard for him that 
most of the Corinthian soldiers volunteeied on the ex- 
pedition. They arrived in Chalcidic^ forty days after the 
revolt of Potidaea. 

The news of the revolt m Chalcidic^ quickly reached 6 1 . 
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Athens, and the Athenians, when they hcaid that Aris- 
tens had come with reinforcements, sent against the le- 
volted towns foity ships and two thousand of then own 
hoplites iindei the command of Callias the son of Cal- 
liades, and four others The expedition, sailing first of 
all to Macedonia, found that the foimei thousand had just 
taken Theimc and were blockading Pydna, they joined in 
the siege themselves, but before long the Athenian aimy 
were constiained to come to an understanding and make 
an alliance with Perdiccas For Potidaea, now that Ans- 
teus had arrived, urgently demanded their presence , so 
they prepared to quit Macedonia They fiist marched out 
of their way to Beroea, which they attempted to take with- 
out success Returning to their route, they moved on by 
land towards Potidaea with three thousand hoplites of 
their own and a large force of allies , they had also six 
hundred Macedonian horse, who fought under Philip and 
Pausanias , meanwhile their ships, in number seventy, 
sailed along the coast Proceeding by slow marches, they 
arrived on the third day at Gigonus and thcie encamped 

The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesian force undei 
Ansteus had now taken up a position at the Isthmus 
on the side towards Olynthus, where they awaited 
the coming of the Athenians , they held their market 
outside the walls of Potidaea The allies had chosen 
Ansteus general of all the infantry, and of the cavalry 
Perdiccas, for he had no sooner joined than he again 
deserted the Athenians and was now fighting on the 
side of the Potidaeans, having appointed lolaus ®to be 
his lieutenant at home® The plan of Ansteus was as 
follows — His own army was to remain on the Isthmus 
and watch for the approach of the Athenians, while the 
Chalcidians, their allies from beyond the Isthmus, and the 
two bundled horse furnished by Perdiccas were stationed 
at Olynthus , and as soon as the Athenians attacked 
Aristeus and his army, they were to fall upon them in 

® Or, Ho take his place with the expedition,’ cp infra^ r^v irapa 
UepbiKKov biaKoorlav mitov 
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the rear ; thus the enemy would be assailed on both I. 
sides But Callias the Athenian general and his col- 
leagues sent the Macedonian horse and a few of the 
allied troops towards Olynthus that they might check 
any movement m that quarter, while they themselves, 
quitting their position, marched against Potidaea When 
they had reached the Isthmus and saw the enemy pre- 
paring for battle, they did the same The two armies 
soon closed The wing led by Aristeus, which was 
composed of his Corinthian followers and other picked 
troops, routed their opponents and pursued them far 
away, but the rest of the army, both Potidaeans and 
Peloponnesians, were defeated by the Athenians and 
fled into the city. 

Aristeus, when he returned from the pursuit and 63. 
perceived that the other wing of his army was defeated, 
hesitated whether he should make for Olynthus 01 return is partially 
to Potidaea Both courses were hazardous , but at last hf success 
he determined to contract his tioops into the smallest {JJswayback 
compass and force his way at full speed into Potidaea toPotidaea 
Harassed by the missiles of the enemy he pushed forward 
through the water®- along the bank m front of the sea-wall, 
not without loss , but he contiived to save the greater 
pait of his aimy When the battle began, the allies of 
the Potidaeans in Olynthus, which is only about seven 
miles ^ distant, and is visible from Potidaea, seeing the 
standards raised, came out a little way to support their 
friends , and the Macedonian horse drew up m order of 
battle to oppose them But victory quickly declaied for 
the Athenians , and when the standards were torn down 
the Olynthian auxiliaiies retired within the walls, and 
the Macedonians rejoined the Athenians thus on neither 
side did the cavalry take any part in the action. The 
Athenians raised a trophy and granted the Potidaeans 
a truce for the burial of their dead Of the Potidaeans 

^ Cp Herod, viii 129 

^ Sixty stadia, the stadium being reckoned at two hundred and 
two yards 
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L and their allies, thcie fell somewhat less than thicc 
hundred, of the Athenians, a hundicd and fifty, and 
then general Callias. 

64. The Athenians instantly blockaded the town on the 
The^Athe-^ Side towards the Isthmus, laising a wall, which they 
adePoti- guarded, but the side towards Pallenc was left open, 
fosfoniy They weie conscious that they were too weak both to 
towards die Isthmus and, crossing over to Pallcne, there 

afterwaids build another wall , they feared that if they divided 
by the help their forces, they would be attacked by the Potidaeans 
memsunto and their allies. Afterwards, when the Athenians at 
on the^ide l^^me heard that on the side towards Fallen^ Potidaea 
towards not invested, they sent out sixteen hundred hoplitcs 

Pallene ^ ^ _ 

of their own under the command of Phormio the son of 


Asopius. On his arrival in Fallen^ he made Aphytis his 
head-quarteis, and brought his aimy by slow marches up 
to Potidaea, wasting the countiy as he went along No 
one came out to meet him, and so he built a wall towards 
Fallen^ Potidaea was now closely invested on both 
sides, while the Athenian ships, cruising about, cut off 
all communication from the sea. 

65. Aiisteus despaired of saving the place unless aid came 
Ansteus from Peloponnesus or he was relieved in some unforeseen 

leaves Po* * 

tidaeaand manner. Being anxious to husband provisions, he pio- 
the\viTut- posed to the garrison that they should avail themselves 
of the first favourable wind and sail away, leaving be- 
hind five hundred men, of whom he offered to be one 


But they would not listen to him , so, wanting to do 
the best he could, and to further the Peloponnesian 
interests beyond the walls, he sailed out undiscovered 
by the Athenian guard-ships He did not leave the 
country, but assisted the Chalcidians in cairying on the 
war. He succeeded in cutting off a large force of Seimy- 
lians by an ambuscade which he laid near their city , he 
also exerted himself to obtain aid from Peloponnesus. 
Phormio with his sixteen bundled hoplites, now that 
Potidaea was invested, ravaged Chalcidice and Bottice, 
and captured several places. 
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Such were the causes of ill-feeling which at this time 1. 
existed between the Athenians and Peloponnesians 66 . 
the Corinthians complaining that the Athenians were 
blockading their colony of Potidaea, which was occu- 
pied by a Corinthian and Peloponnesian garrison , the 
Athenians rejoining that the Peloponnesians had excited 
to revolt a state which was an ally and tributary of 
theirs, and that they had now openly joined the Poti- 
daeans, and were fighting on their side The Pelopon- 
nesian war, however, had not yet broken out , the peace 
still continued , for thus far the Corinthians had acted 
alone. 

But now, seeing Potidaea besieged, they bestirred them- 6 7 
selves in earnest Coiinthian troops were shut up within Excitement 
the walls, and they were afraid of losing the town , so 
without delay they invited the allies to meet at Sparta 
There they inveighed against the Athenians, whom they ^tans and 
affirmed to have broken the treaty and to have wronged 
the Peloponnesians The Aeginetans did not venture to 
send envoys openly, but secretly they acted with the 
Corinthians, and were among the chief instigators of 
the war, declaring that they had been robbed of the 
independence which the treaty guaranteed them The 
Lacedaemonians themselves then ® proceeded to summon 
any of the allies who had similar charges®- to bring 
against the Athenians, and calling then own ordinary 
assembly told them to speak Several of them came 
forward and stated their wiongs The Meganans alleged, 
among other grounds of complaint, that they were ex- 
cluded from all harbours within the Athenian dominion 
and fiom the Athenian market, contrary to the treaty 
The Corinthians waited until the other allies had stirred 
up the Lacedaemonians ; at length they came forward, 
and, last of all, spoke as follows — 

‘ The spirit of trust, Lacedaemonians, which animates 68 . 


^ Or, adopting the inferior reading tS>v (Tvy(.^axo>v re kcu ei ns 
^ proceeded to summon any of their own allies, and any one else, 
who had similar charges,’ etc 
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I your own political and social life, “makes you distiusl 

The Conn- others who, like ourselves, have something unpleasant 
thianscom- ’ i i i r i t 

plain of the to say^, and this temper of mind, though lavouiable to 

SpSans!^^ moderatioilj too often leaves you ignorance of what 
is going on outside your own countiy Time aftei time 
we have warned you of the mischief which the Athenians 
would do to us, but instead of taking our words to heart, 
you chose to suspect that we only spoke from interested 
motives And this is the reason why you have brought 
the allies to Sparta too late, not before but after the in- 
jury has been inflicted, and when they are smaiting under 
the sense of it Which of them all has a better right to 
speak than ourselves, who have the heaviest accusations 
to make, outraged as we are by the Athenians, and neg- 
lected by you ^ If the ciimes which they are commit- 
ting against Hellas were being done m a comer, then you 
might be ignorant, and we should have to inform you of 
them but now, what need of many words ^ Some of us, 
as you see, have been already enslaved , they aie at this 
moment mtiigumg against others, notably against allies 
of ouis, and long ago they had made all their pre- 
paiations in expectation of war. Else why did they 
seduce from hei allegiance Corcyra, which they still hold 
in defiance of us, and why aie they blockading Potidaca, 
the lattei a most advantageous post for the command 
of the Thracian peninsula, the former a great naval 
power which might have assisted the Peloponnesians ^ 
^And the blame of all this rests on you, foi you 
who have oiiginally allowed them to fortify their city after the 
hSiTs% Peisian War^ and afterwards to build their Long Walls®, 
ventmg her defrauding of libel ty 

their unfortunate subjects, and are now beginning to take 
it away from your own allies. For the true enslaver of 
a people is he who can put an end to their slavery but 
has no caie about it , and all the more, if he be reputed 
the champion of liberty in Hellas — And so we have met 

^ Or, * makes you distrustful of us when we bring a charge against 
others’ b Cp i 90-92 c Cp i 107 
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at last, but with what difficulty ? and even now we have L 
no definite object By this time we ought to have been 
considering, not whethei we are wronged, but how we aie 
to be revenged. The aggiessor is not now threatening, 
but advancing , he has made up his mmd, while we are 
resolved about nothing And we know too well how by 
slow degrees and with stealthy steps the Athenians en- 
croach upon their neighbours. While they think that you 
are too dull to observe them, they are more careful, but, 
when they know that you wilfully overlook their aggres- 
sions, they will strike and not spare Of all Hellenes, 
Lacedaemonians, you are the only people who never do 
anything on the approach of an enemy you are content 
to defend yourselves against him, not by acts, but by 
intentions, and seek to overthrow him, not in the infancy 
but in the fulness of his strength How came you to be 
considered safe^ That reputation of yours was never 
justified by facts We all know that the Peisian made 
his way from the ends of the earth against Peloponnesus 
before you encountered him in a worthy manner ; and 
now you are blind to the doings of the Athenians, who 
are not at a distance as he was, but close at hand. 

Instead of attacking your enemy, you wait to be attacked, 
and take the chances of a struggle which has been de- 
ferred until his power is doubled. And you know that 
the Barbarian miscarried chiefly through his own errors , 
and that we have oftener been deliveied from these very 
Athenians by blunders of their own, than by any aid 
from you Some have already been ruined by the 
hopes which you inspired in them, for so entirely did 
they trust you that they took no precautions themselves 
These things we say in no accusing or hostile spiiit — let 
that be understood — but by way of expostulation. For 
men expostulate with erring friends, they biing accusa- 
tion against enemies who have done them a wrong 

‘And surely we have a right to find fault with our ^0 
neighbours, if any one ever had There aie irnpoitant of 

interests at stake to which, as far as we can see, man and 
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you arc insensible. And you have never considered 
what manner of men are these Athenians ^ with whom 
you will have to fight, and how utterly unlike your- 
selves, They aie revolutionary, equally quick in the 
conception and m the execution of cvciy new plan, 
while you aie conservative — careful only to keep what 
you have, originating nothing, and not acting even when 
action is most necessary. They are bold beyond then 
strength, they run risks which prudence would con- 
demn ; and in the midst of misfortune they are full of 
hope Whereas it is your nature, though strong, to act 
feebly, when your plans are most prudent, to distrust 
them, and when calamities come upon you, to think 
that you will never be delivered from them They are 
impetuous, and you are dilatory, they are always abroad, 
and you are always at home. For they hope to gain 
something by leaving their homes ; but you are afraid 
that any new enterprise may impeiil what you have 
already When conquerors, they pursue their victoiy 
to the utmost , when defeated, they fall back the least. 
Their bodies they devote to their country as though 
they belonged to other men , their true self is their mind, 
which IS most truly their own when employed in her 
service When they do not cairy out an intention which 
they have formed, they seem to have sustained a personal 
bereavement; when an enterprise succeeds, they have 
gained a mere instalment of what is to come, but if they 
fail, they at once conceive new hopes and so fill up the 
void With them alone to hope is to have, for they lose not 
a moment m the execution of an idea This is the life- 
long task, full of danger and toil, which they are always 
imposing upon themselves. None enjoy their good things 
less, because they are always seeking for more To do 
their duty is their only holiday, and they deem the quiet 
of inaction to be as disagreeable as the most tiresome 
business. If a man should say of them, in a word, that 

® For descriptions of Athenian charactei, cp. ii. 37 ff ; m 38, 
42, 43, VI 76; 87. 
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c 432. they were born neither to have peace themselves nor to L 
^ allow peace to other men, he would simply speak the truth. 

‘ In the face of such an enemy, Lacedaemonians, you 
persist in doing nothing You do not see that peace is 7 ^* 
best secured by those who use their strength justly, but 
whose attitude shows that they have no intention of sub- must lay 

_ , aside their 

mitting to wrong Justice with you seems to consist in policy of 
giving no annoyance to others and ^ in defending your- 
selves only against positive injury®- But this policy 
would hardly be successful, even if your neighbours were 
like yourselves , and m the present case, as we pointed 
out just now, your ways compaied with theirs are old- 
fashioned. And, as in the arts, so also in politics, the 
new must always prevail over the old In settled times 
the traditions of government should be observed . but 
when circumstances are changing and men are compelled 
to meet them, much originality is required The Athe- 
nians have had a wider experience, and therefore the 
administration of their state has improved faster than 
yours But here let your procrastination end , send an 
army at once into Attica and assist your allies, espe- 
cially the Potidaeans, to whom your word is pledged’^. 

Do not allow friends and kindred to fall into the hands 
of their worst enemies , or drive us in despair to seek 
the alliance of others , in taking such a course we 
should be doing nothing wrong either before the Gods 
who are the witnesses of our oaths, or before men whose 
eyes are upon us For the true breakers of treaties® are 
not those who, when forsaken, turn to others, but those 
who forsake allies w^hom they have sworn to defend We 
will remain your friends if you choose to bestir yourselves, 
foi we should be guilty of an impiety if we deserted you 
without cause, and we shall not easily find allies equally 
congenial to us Take heed then you have inherited 
from your fathers the leadership of Peloponnesus , see 
that her greatness suffers no diminution at your hands.’ 

a Or, ‘in running no risk even m self-defence ’ ^ Cp 1 58 raed 

® Gp 1. 123 fin. 
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L Thus spoke the Corinthians Now there happened to 
72. be staying at Lacedaemon an Athenian embassy which 
Some Athe- had come on othei business, and when the envoys heaid 
who happen what the Coiinthians had said, they felt bound to go be* 
Span^de- Lacedaemonian assembly, not with the view of 

silt to ad- answering the accusations brought against them by the 
assembly Cities, but they wanted to put befoie the Lacedaemonians 
the whole question, and make them understand that they 
should take time to delibeiate and not be rash They 
also desired to set forth the greatness of their city, le- 
minding the elder men of what they knew, and inform- 
ing the younger of what lay beyond their experience 
They thought that their words would sway the Lace- 
daemonians in the direction of peace So they came 
and said that, if they might be allowed, they too would 
like to address the people. The Lacedaemonians invited 
them to come forward, and they spoke as follows — 

73* ‘We were not sent here to aigue with your allies, but 
on a special mission , observing, howevci, that no small 
outciy has aiisen against us, we have come forward, not 
to answer the accusations which they bring (foi you ai c 
not judges before whom either we or they have to plead), 
but to prevent you from lending too ready an ear to 
their bad advice and so deciding wiongly about a very 
serious question We propose also, in leply to the wider 
charges which are raised against us, to show that what 
we have acquired we hold rightfully and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

They recall ‘ Of the ancient deeds handed down by tradition and 
of then which no eye of any one who hears us ever saw, why 
tSpeman should we Speak ? But of the Persian War, and other 
War events which you yourselves remember, speak we must, 
®’ although we have brought them forward so often that 
the repetition of them is disagreeable to us When we 
faced those perils we did so for the common benefit m 
the solid good you shared, and of the glory, whatever 

^ Or, * although it may be disagreeable to you to hear what we 
are always bringing forward.’ 
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good there may be in that, we would not be wholly de- I. 
prived. Our words are not designed to deprecate hos- 
tility, but to set forth in evidence the chaiacter of the 
city with which, unless you are very careful, you will 
soon be involved in war We tell you that we, first and 
alone, dared to engage with the Barbarian at Marathon, 
and that, when he came again, being too weak to defend 
ourselves by land, we and our whole people embarked 
on shipboard and shared with the other Hellenes in the 
victory of Salamis Thereby he was prevented from 
sailing to the Peloponnesus and lavaging city after city; 
for against so mighty a fleet how could you have helped 
one another^ He himself is the best witness of our 
words , for when he was once defeated at sea, he felt 
that his power was gone and quickly retreated with the 
greater part of his army. 

‘ The event proved undeniably that the fate of Hellas 74- 
depended on her navy And the thiee chief elements of 
success were contributed by us , namely, the greatest 
number of ships, the ablest general, the most devoted 
patriotism The ships in all numbered four bundled % 
and of these, our own contingent amounted to nearly 
two-thirds To the influence of Themistocles our general 
it was chiefly due that we fought in the strait, which was 
confessedly our salvation , and for this service you youi- 
selves honoured him above any stranger who ever visited 
you Thirdly, we displayed the most extraordinary 
courage and devotion , there was no one to help us by 
land , for up to our frontier those who lay in the enemy’s 
path were already slaves , so we determined to leave our 
city and sacrifice our homes. Even in that extremity 
we did not choose to desert the cause of the allies who 
still resisted, and by dispersing ourselves to become use- 
less to them , but we embarked and fought, taking no 
offence at your failure to assist us sooner We maintain 
then that we rendered you a service at least as great as 
you rendered us The cities from which you came to 

^ Reading \\ith the great majoiity of MSS, reTpaKoa-ias, 
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I. help us were still inhabited and you might hope to re- 
turn to them , your concern was foi youi selves and not 
for us 5 at any rate you remained at a distance while wo 
had anything to lose But we went foith from a city 
which was no moic, and fought for one of which theic 
was small hope, and yet we saved oui selves, and boic 
our part in saving you If, in order to picscrve our land, 
like other states, we had gone over to the Persians at 
fiist, or afterwards had not ventured to embaik because 
our ruin was already complete, it would have been use- 
less for you with youi weak navy to fight at sea, but 
everything would have gone quietly just as the Peisian 
desired. 

7 5 ' Considering, Lacedaemonians, the energy and sagacity 

which we then displayed, do we deserve to be so bitteily 
l^ated^for hated by the other Hellenes merely because we have an 
saved Hei- empire^ That empire was not acquiied by force, but 
empiie\vas you would not Stay and make an end of the Baibarian, 
pation.'^ta" allies came of their own accoid and asked us to 

the growth he their leaders The subsequent development of our 
stances powei was oiiginally forced upon us by circumstances, 
fear was our first motive , afterwards ambition, and then 
interest stepped in. And when we had incurred the 
hatred of most of our allies , when some of them had 
already revolted and been subjugated, and you were no 
longer the friends to us which you once had been, but 
suspicious and ill-disposed, how could we without gieat 
risk relax our hold ^ For the cities as fast as they fell 
away from us would have gone over to you And no 
man is to be reproached who seizes every possible ad- 
vantage when the danger is so great 
76. ‘ At all events, Lacedaemonians, we may retort that you, 

The Lace- in the exercise of your supremacy, manage the cities of 
woXhave Peloponnesus to suit your own views, and that if you, 
?hSfhey^ and not we, had peisevcred in the command of the allies 
were long enough to be hated, you would have been quite as 
intolerable to them as we are, and would have been com- 
pelled, for the sake of your own safety, to rule with a 
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c 432 strong hand An empire was offered to us can you 1 . 
wonder that, acting as human nature always will, we ac- 
cepted it and refused to give it up again, constrained by 
three all-powerful motives, ambition, fear, interest We 
are not the first who have aspired to rule , the world has 
ever held that the weaker must be kept down by the 
stronger. And we think that we aie worthy of powei ; 
and there was a time when you thought so too, but now, 
when you mean expediency you talk about justice Did 
justice ever detei any one from taking by force whatever 
he could ^ Men who indulge the natural ambition of 
empire deserve credit if they are in any degree more 
careful of justice than they need be How moderate we 
aie would speedily appear if others took our place, 
indeed our very moderation, which should be our glory, 
has been unjustly converted into a reproach 

^For because in our suits with our allies, regulated by 77 

treaty, we do not even stand upon our rights, but have 'ihey^eie 
, , , A , thought to' 

instituted the practice of deciding them at Athens and be litigious, 

by Athenian law, we are supposed to be litigious None they aUow- 

of our opponents observe why others, who exercise do- g^b^eSs a 

minion elsewhere and are less moderate than we are in other 

than the 

their dealings with their subjects, escape this reproach law of the 
Why IS it ^ Because men who practise violence have no 
longer any need of law But we are in the habit of 
meeting our allies on terms of equality, and, therefore, if 
through some legal decision of ours, or exercise of oui 
imperial power, contiary to their own ideas of right, they 
suffer ever so little, they are not grateful for our modera- 
tion in leaving them so much, but are fai more offended 
at their trifling loss than if we had from the first plun- 
dered them in the face of day, laying aside all thought 
of law For then they would themselves have admitted 
that the weaker must give way to the stronger Man- 
kind resent injustice more than violence, because the one 
seems to be an unfair advantage taken by an equal, the 
other is the 11 resistible force of a superior They were 
patient undei the yoke of the Persian, who inflicted on 

E 
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I them far moie grievous wiongs, but now oui dominion is nc 432 
The ruler of odious in their cycs And no wonder the lulci of the 
Sway/uL day IS always detested by his subjects And should youi 
popular empiie supplant ouis, may not you lose the good-will 
which you owe to the fear of us ^ Lose it you certainly 
will, if you mean again to exhibit the temper of which you 
gave a specimen when^ foi a shoit time, you led the con- 
federacy against the Persian For the institutions undei 
which you live are incompatible with those of foreign 
states ; and further, when any of you goes abroad, he 
respects neither these nor any other Hellenic laws ^ 

78. ‘ Do not then be hasty in deciding a question which is 

The Lace- serious ; and do not, by listening to the misrepicsenta- 
sSd^not^ tions and complaints of others, bring trouble upon youi- 
fhe mstfga^^ selvcs. Realise, while there is time, the inscrutable 
others^ ^^^.ture of war , and how when protracted it generally 
ends in becoming a mere matter of chance, ovei which 
neither of us can have any control, the event being 
equally unknown and equally hazardous to both. The 
misfortune is that m then hurry to go to war, men begin 
with blows, and when a reverse comes upon them, then 
have recourse to words But neither you, nor we, have 
as yet committed this mistake , and therefore while both 
of us can still choose the prudent pait, we tell you not to 
break the peace or violate your oaths Let our differences 
be determined by arbitration, according to the treaty If 
you refuse we call to witness the Gods, by whom you 
have sworn, that you are the authors of the war , and 
we will do our best to strike in return ’ 
yg. When the Lacedaemonians had heard the charges 
brought by the allies against the Athenians, and their 
rejoinder, they ordered everybody but themselves to 
withdraw, and deliberated alone. The majority were 
agreed that there was now a clear case against the 
Athenians, and that they must fight at once But 
Archidamus their king, who was held to be both an 

^ For the misconduct of Spartan officers abroad, cp 1 95 , 1 130 , 

111 32 , 111. 93 viii 84 init Contrast Brasidas, iv. 81. 
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BC 432 able and a prudent man, came forward and spoke as I. 
follows- 

' At my age, Lacedaemonians, I have had experience 80. 
of many wars, and I see several of you who are as old as We are no 

T ^ ^ /• 1 1 match for 

1 am, and who will not, as men too often do, desire war the Athe- 
because they have never known it, or in the belief that it 
IS either a good or a safe thing Any one who calmly 
reflects will find that the war about which you are now 
deliberating is likely to be a very great one When we 
encounter oui neighbours in the Peloponnese, their forces 
are like our forces, and they are all within a shoit march. 

But when we have to do with men whose country is a 
long way off, and who are most skilful seamen and 
thoroughly provided with the means of war, — having 
wealth, private and public, ships, horses, infantry, and 
a population larger than is to be found m any single 
Hellenic territory, not to speak of the numerous allies 
who pay them tribute, — is this a people against whom we 
can lightly take up arms or plunge into a contest unpre- 
pared^ To what do we trust ^ To our navy-^ There 
we are inferior , and to exercise and train ourselves until 
we are a match for them, will take time To our money ^ 

Nay, but in that we are weaker still , we have none in 
our treasury, and we are never willing to contribute out 
of our private means. 

‘ Perhaps some one may be encouraged by the superior 8 1, 
quality and numbers of our infantry, which will enable We have 
us regularly to invade and ravage their lands But their htSfbur 
empire extends to distant countries, and they will beg^^g^dsto^ 
able to introduce supplies by sea. Or, again, we may 
try to stir up revolts among their allies But these are by which 
mostly islanders, and we shall have to employ a fleet in supported . 
their defence, as w^ell as in our own. How then shall we ravage their 
carry on the war^ For if we can neither defeat them at 
sea, nor deprive them of the revenues by which their 
navy is maintained, we shall get the worst of it And 
having gone so far, we shall no longer be able even to 
make peace with honour, especially if we are believed to 

E 2r 
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I have begun the quari cl We must not foi one moment 
flatter ourselves that if we do but ravage then countiy the 
war will be at an end Nay, I feai that we shall bequeath 
It to our childien , for the Athenians with their high 
spirit ^\lll nevci baitei then libeity to save their land, 
01 be tei rifled like novices at the sight of war 
82. ^Not that I would have you shut your eyes to their 
Do not take designs and abstain from unmasking them, or tamely 
iiparmsyet them to injuic our allies. But do not take up arms 

yet Let us first send and remonstrate with them we 
need not let them know positively whether we intend to 
go to war or not In the meantime our own preparations 
may be going forwaid, we may seek for allies wherever 
we can find them, whether in Hellas or among the Bar- 
barians, who will supply our deficiencies in ships and 
money Those who, like ourselves, aie exposed to 
Athenian intrigue cannot be blamed if m self-defence 
they seek the aid not of Hellenes only, but of Barbaiians 
And we must develope our own resources to the utmost 
If they listen to our ambassadors, well and good , but, if 
not, in two or three years’ time we shall be^m a stronger 
position, should we then determine to attack them Per- 
haps too when they begin to see that we are getting 
ready, ^and that our woids aie to be intei preted by our 
actions % they may be more likely to yield , for their 
fields will be still untouched and their goods undespoiled, 
and It will be in their power to save them by their 
decision Think of their land simply in the light of a 
hostage, all the more valuable in proportion as it is 
better cultivated ; you should spare it as long as you 
can, and not by reducing them to despair make then- 
resistance more obstinate. For if we allow ourselves to 
be stung into premature action by the reproaches of our 
allies, and waste their country before we are ready, we 
shall only involve Peloponnesus in more and more diffi- 
culty and disgrace. Charges brought by cities or persons 
against one another can be satisfactorily arranged , but 
^ Or, ^and that our words too sound a note of war.’ 
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when a great confederacy, in older to satisfy private L 
giudges, undertakes a war of which no man can foresee 
the issue, it is not easy to terminate it with honour. 

And let no one think that there is any want of courage 83. 
in cities so numerous hesitating to attack a single one There is no 

IT r 1 A 1 1 t cowardice 

1 he allies of the Athenians are not less numerous ; they m hesita- 
pay them tribute too , and wai is not an affair of arms, fighting^ 
but of money which gives to arms then use, and which A°hens^’bu\ 
is needed above all things when a continental is fighting against the 

1 ^ , great Athe- 

against a maritime power let us find money hist, and manem- 
then we may safely allow our minds to be excited by the 
speeches of our allies We, on whom the future lespon- 
sibility, whether for good or evil, will chiefly fall, should 
calmly reflect on the consequences which may follow 

' Do not be ashamed of the slowness and prociastina- 84. 
tion with which they are so fond of charging you , if you Too much 
begin the war in haste, you will end it at your leisure, mtie speed 
because you took up arms without sufficient preparation anc?^^' 
Remember that we have always been citizens of a free discipline 
and most illustrious state, and that for us the policy cret of our 
which they condemn may well be the truest good sense w^must 
and discretion. It is a policy which has saved us fiom vSue^ou?" 
growing insolent m prosperity or giving way 
adversity, like other men We are not stimulated by must not 
the allurements of flattery into dangerous courses 
which we disapprove , nor are we goaded by offensive 
chaiges into compliance with any man’s wishes Our 
habits of discipline make us both brave and wise, brave, 
because the spirit of loyalty quickens the sense of honour, 
and the sense of honour inspnes courage, wise, because 
we are not so highly educated that we have learned to 
despise the laws, and are too severely trained and of too 
loyal a spirit to disobey them We have not acquired 
that useless over-intelligence which makes a man an 
excellent ciitic of an enemy’s plans, but paralyses him 
in the moment of action We think that the wits of our 
enemies are as good as our own, and that the element of 
fortune cannot be forecast in words Let us assume that 
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I they have common prudence, and let our prcpaiations be, 
not words, but deeds Our hopes ought not to icst on 
the probability of then making mistakes, but on our own 
caution and foiesight We should lemembcr that one 
man is much the same as another, and that he is best 
who IS ti allied in the severest school 
85 ‘These aie principles which our fathers have handed 
Weeanaf- dowii to US, and we maintain to our lasting benefit, wc 
and should' must HOt lose Sight of them, and when many lives and 
much wealth, many cities and a great name are at stake, 
we must not be hasty, or make up our minds in a few 
short houis , we must take time. We can afford to wait, 
when otheis cannot, because we are strong And now, 
send to the Athenians and remonstrate with them 
both about Potidaea, and about the othei wrongs of 
which your allies complain. They say that they arc 
willing to have the matter tiled , and against one who 
offers to submit to justice you must not proceed as 
against a criminal until his cause has been heard In 
the meantime prepare foi wai This decision will be 
the best foi youi selves and the most formidable to your 
enemies ’ 

Thus spoke Archidamus Last of all, Sthenelaidas, at 
that time one of the Ephors, came foi ward and addressed 
the Lacedaemonians as follows * — 

35^ ‘ I do not know what the long speeches of the Athenians 

We must mean They have been loud in their own praise, but 
aihes they do not pretend to say that they are dealing honestly 
with our allies and with the Peloponnesus If they be- 
haved well in the Persian War and are now behaving 
badly to us they ought to be punished twice over, because 
they were once good men and have become bad But 
we aie the same now as we weie then, and we shall not 
do our duty if we allow our allies to be ill-used, and put 
off helping them, for they cannot put off their troubles. 
Others may have money and ships and horses, but we 
have brave allies and we must not betray them to the 
Athenians. If they were suffering in word only, by words 
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432 and legal processes their wrongs might be redressed , but I 
now there is not a moment to be lost, and we must help 
them with all our might Let no one tell us that we 
should take time to think when we are suffering injustice 
Nay, we reply, those who mean to do injustice should 
take a long time to think Wherefore, Lacedaemonians, 
prepare for war as the honour of Sparta demands With- 
stand the advancing power of Athens Do not let us 
betray our allies, but, with the Gods on our side, let us 
attack the evil-doer ’ 

When Sthenelaidas had thus spoken he, being Ephor, 8 7 
himself put the question to the Lacedaemonian as- The La- 
sembly Their custom is to signify their decision by mms, m- 
cries and not by voting. But he professed himself unable eSy^by 
to tell on which side was the louder cry, and wishing 
to call forth a demonstration which might encourage nians, re- 
the warlike spirit, he said, ^ Whoever of you, Lacedae- to war° 
monians, thinks that the treaty has been broken and 
that the Athenians are m the wrong, let him rise and 
go yonder’ (pointing to a particular spot), ‘and those who 
think otherwise to the other side ’ So the assembly rose 
and divided, and it was deteimined by a large majority 
that the treaty had been broken The Lacedaemonians 
then recalled the allies and told them that in their judg- 
ment the Athenians were guilty, but that they wished 
to hold a geneial assembly of the allies and take a vote 
from them all , then the war, if they approved of it, 
might be undertaken by common consent Having ac- 
complished their purpose, the Peloponnesians returned 
home , and the Athenian envoys, when their errand was 
c 445 done, returned likewise Thirteen years of the thirty 
^ ^ years’ peace which was concluded after the recovery of 

Euboea had elapsed and the fourteenth year had begun 
when the Lacedaemonian assembly decided that the 
treaty had been broken. 

In arriving at this decision and resolving to go to war, 88. 
the Lacedaemonians were influenced, not so much by the 
speeches of their allies, as by the fear of the Athenians 
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I and of their increasing power Foi they saw the greater 
pait of Hellas alieady subject to them 
89. How the Athenians attained the position in which RC 479 
TheAthe- they lose to grcatiicss I will now proceed to dcsciibc ^ 
the^enSt When the Peisians, defeated both by sea and land, had i e- 
PeJsians treated fiom Europe, and the remnant of tlic fleet, which 
thewa^ escaped to Mycale, had theic perished, Lcotychidcs, 

the Lacedaemonian king, who had commanded the Hel- 
lenes in the battle, returned home with the allies fiom Pe- 
loponnesus. But the Athenians and their allies fiom Ionia 
and the Hellespont, who had recently revolted fiom the 
king, persevered and besieged Sestos, at that time still 
in the hands of the Peisians Remaining theie through 
the winter they took the place which the Baibarians 
deserted The allies then sailed back fiom the Helles- 
pont to then respective homes Meanwhile the Athenian 
people, now quit of the Barbarians, fetched their wives, 
their children, and the remains of their piopcrty from 
the places in which they had been deposited, and set to 
work, rebuilding the city and the walls Of the old line 
of wall but a small part was left standing. Most of the 
houses were m rums, a few only remaining in which the 
chief men of the Persians had lodged. 
go The Lacedaemonians knew what would happen and 
The Lace- sciit an embassy to Athens. They would rathci thcni- 
at the°msti- selves have seen neither the Athenians nor any one else 
their aihL P^'ot^cted by a wall, but their mam motive was the 

allies, who dreaded not only the 
Athenians Athenian navy, w^hich had until lately been quite small, 
bmWmg but also the spirit which had animated them m the Per- 
their walls War. So the Lacedaemonians requested them not 
to lestore their walls ^ but on the contrary to join with 
them in razing the fortifications of other towns outside 
the Peloponnesus which had them standing They did 
not reveal their real wishes or the suspicion which they 
entertained of the Athenians, but argued that the Bar- 
barian, if he again attacked them, would then have no 
^ Cp. i, 23 fin Cp i 69 mit. 
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B c 479- strong place which he could make his head-quarters as L 
01 73 , 2, 3 had lately made Thebes Peloponnesus would be a 
sufficient retreat for all Hellas and a good base of opeia- 
tions To this the Athenians, by the advice of Themis- 
tocles, replied, that they would send an embassy of their 
own to discuss the matter, and so got rid of the Spartan 
envoys He then proposed that he should himself start 
at once for Spaita, and that they should give him col- 
leagues who were not to go immediately, but were to 
wait until the wall 1 cached the lowest height which could 
possibly be defended The whole people, men, women, 
and children, should join in the work, and they must spare 
no building private or public, which could be of use, but 
demolish them all. Having given these instructions and 
intimated that he would manage affairs at Spaita, he de- 
parted On his arrival he did not at once present him- 
self officially to the magistrates, but delayed and made 
excuses , and when any of them asked him ‘ why he did 
not appear before the assembly,’ he said ‘that he was 
w^aiting for his colleagues, who had been detained by 
some engagement , he was daily expecting them, and 
wondered that they had not appeared ’ 

The fiiendship of the Lacedaemonian magistrates for 91. 
Themistocles induced them to believe him , but when The Lace- 
everybody who came from Athens declared positively are out- 
that the wall was building and had already reached axtois^- 
considerable height, they knew not what to think. He, 
aware of then suspicions, desired them not to be misled 
by reports, but to send to Athens men whom they could 
tiust out of their own number who would see for them- 
selves and bring back word They agreed , and he at the 
same time privately instructed the Athenians to detain 
the envoys as quietly as they could, and not let them go 
until he and his colleagues had got safely home For 
by this time Habromchus the son of Lysicles, and Aris- 
tides the son of Lysimachus, who were joined with him 
in the embassy, had arrived, bringing the news that the 
wall was of sufficient height , and he was afraid that the 
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THEMISTOCLES AT SPARTA 


I. Lacedaemonians, when they heatd the tiuth might not 
allow them to return So the Athenians detained the 
envoys, and Themistocles, coming before the Lacedae- 
monians, at length declared m so many words that Athens 
was now piovidcd with walls and could protect hei 
citizens, hencefoiwaid, if the Lacedaemonians oi then 
allies wished at any time to negotiate, they must deal 
with the Athenians as with men who knew quite well 
what was for their own and the common good When 
they boldly resolved to leave their city and go on board 
ship, they did not first ask the advice of the Lacedae- 
monians, and, when the two states met in council, their 
own judgment had been as good as that of any one. 
And now they had ariived at an independent opinion 
that It was better far, and would be more advantageous 
both for themselves and for the whole body of the allies, 
that their city should have a w^all , when any membei of 
a confedeiacy had not equal military advantages, his 
counsel could not be of equal weight or woith. Eithci 
all the allies should pull down their walls, or they should 
acknowledge that the Athenians were in the right 
Q2 On hearing these words the Lacedaemonians did not 
But appear- openly quarrel with the Athenians, for they piofcssed 
maintained, embassy had been designed, not to interfere with 

S'no^opOT ^ suggestion for the public good , bc- 

quarrei Sides at that time the patriotism which the Athenians 
had displayed in the Persian War had cieated a warm 
feeling of friendliness between the two cities They were 
annoyed at the failure of their purpose, but they did not 
show it And the envoys on either side returned home 
without any formal complaint. 

93. In such hurried fashion did the Athenians rebuild the 
walls of their city To this day the structure shows evi- 
dence of haste The foundations aie made up of all 
sorts of stones, in some places unwrought, and laid just 
as each worker brought them, there were many columns 
too, taken from sepulchres, and many old stones already 
cut, inserted in the work. The circuit of the city was 
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B c 478 or extended in every direction, and the citizens, in their 

01^75, 3 or ardour to complete the design, spared nothing 
7S. 4 


BC 481’ 
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Themistocles also persuaded the Athenians to finish 
the Piraeus, of which he had made a beginning in his 
year of office as Archon The situation of the place, 
which had thiee natural havens, was excellent , and now 
that the Athenians had become sailors, he thought that 
a good harbour would greatly contribute to the extension 
of their power For he first dared to say that ‘ they must 
make the sea their domain/ and he lost no time in laying 
the foundations of their empiie By his advice, they 
built the wall of such a width that two waggons carrying 
the stones could meet and pass on the top , this width 
may still be tiaced at the Piraeus , inside there was no 
rubble or mortar, but the whole wall was made up of 
large stones hewn square, which were clamped on the 
outer face with iron and lead The height was not more 
than half what he had originally intended , he had hoped 
by the very dimensions of the wall to paralyse the de- 
signs of an enemy, and he thought that a handful of the 
least efficient citizens would suffice for its defence, while 
the rest might man the fleet His mind was turned in 
this direction, as I conceive, from observing that the 
Persians had met with fewer obstacles by sea than by 
land The Piraeus appeared to him to be of more real 
consequence than the upper city He was fond of telling 
the Athenians that if they weie hard pressed they should 
go down to the Piraeus and fight the world at sea 
Thus the Athenians built their walls and restored their 
city immediately after the retreat of the Persians 

Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus was now sent from 
Peloponnesus with twenty ships in command of the Hel- 
lenic forces , thirty Athenian ships and a number of the 
allies sailed with him They first made an expedition 
against Cyprus, of which they subdued the greater part , 
and afterwards against Byzantium, which was in the 
hands of the Persians, and was taken while he was still 
in command. 
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6o PAUSANIAS DEPOSED FROM HIS COMMA AD 


L He had already begun to be oppressive, and the allies b c 477 or 
gj. were offended with him, especially the lonians and others S.^75, 4 or 
The allies who had been lecently emancipated from the king So 7^ 
themSves they had lecourse to their kinsmen the Athenians and 
them to be their leaders, and to protect them 
against Pausanias, if he attempted to oppress them The 
Athenians took the matter up and prepared to mterfeie, 
being fully lesolved to manage the confederacy in their 
own way In the meantime the Lacedaemonians sum- 
moned Pausanias to Sparta, intending to investigate 
certain repoits which had 1 cached them, foi he was ac- 
cused of numerous crimes by Hellenes returning from 
the Hellespont, and appeared to exercise his command 
more after the fashion of a tyrant than of a general 
His recall occurred at the very time when the hatred 
which he inspired had induced the allies, with the ex- 
ception of the Peloponnesians, to tiansfer themselves to 
the Athenians On arriving at Lacedaemon he was 
punished for the wrongs which he had done to particular 
pel sons, but he had been also accused of conspiiing with 
the Persians, and of this, which was the principal charge 
and was geneially believed to be proven, he was ac- 
quitted The government however did not continue him 
in his command, but sent m his place Dorcis and ceitain 
others with a small force To these the allies refused 
allegiance, and Dorcis, seeing the state of affairs, returned 
home Henceforth the Lacedaemonians sent out no more 
commanders, for they were afraid that those whom they 
appointed would be corrupted, as they had found to be the 
case with Pausanias , they had had enough of the Persian^ 

War , and they thought that the Athenians were fully able 
to lead, and at that time believed them to be their friends 
96 Thus the Athenians by the good-will of the allies, who 
Pausanias, obtained the leadership They im- 
mediately fixed which of the cities should supply money 
and which of them ships for the war against the Bai- 
barians, the avowed object being to compensate them- 
selves and the allies for their losses by devastating the 
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King’s country Then was first instituted at Athens I. 
the office of Hellenic treasurers (Helleno-Tamiai), who 
received the tribute, for so the impost was termed The 
amount was originally fixed at 460 talents The island 
of Delos was the treasury, and the meetings of the allies 
were held in the temple 

At first the allies were independent and deliberated in 97 * 
a common assembly under the leadership of Athens 
But in the interval between the Peisian and the Pelo- the ^isian 
ponnesian Wars, by their military success and by policy ponnesian 
in dealing with the Baibarian, with their own rebellious 
allies and with the Peloponnesians who came across their 
path from time to time, the Athenians made immense 
strides in power. I have gone out of my way to speak 
of this period because the writers who have pieceded 
me treat either of Hellenic affairs previous to the Persian 
invasion 01 of that invasion itself, the intervening poition 
of history has been omitted by all of them, with the ex- 
ception of Hellanicus , and he, where he has touched 
upon it in his Attic history, is very brief, and inaccurate 
in his chronology The narrative will also serve to ex- 
plain how the Athenian empire grew up. 

First of all under the leadership of Cimon, the son of ^3 
Miltiades, the Athenians besieged and took from thexheAthe- 
Persians Eion upon the Strymon, and sold the inhabit- 
ants into slavery. The same fate befell Scyros, an island 
m the Aegean inhabited by Dolopes , this they colonised Naxos 
themselves They also carried on a war with the Cary- 
stians of Euboea, who, after a time, capitulated , the other 
Euboeans took no part in the war Then the Naxians 
revolted, and the Athenians made war against them and 
reduced them by blockade This was the first of the 
allied cities which was enslaved contrary to Hellenic law; 
the turn of the others came later. 

The causes which led to the defections of the allies 99. 
were of diffeient kinds, the principal being their neglect Most of the 

allies con in- 
to pay the tribute or to furnish ships, and, in some cases, bute money 

^ About 1 10, f 00 
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WHO BEGIN TO REVOLT 


1. failure of militaiy seivice For the Athenians were ex- BC 476- 
instead of acting and oppiessive, using coeicive measures towaids 0^76-78,3 
As^Ly men who weie neither willing nor accustomed to work 
hard And forvaiious reasons they soon began to piove 
mans be- iggs agreeable leaders than at first They no longer fought 
oppressive upon an equality with the rest of the confederates, and 
they had no difficulty in reducing them when they re- 
volted Now the allies biought all this upon themselves , 
for the majority of them disliked military service and 
absence from home, and so they agieed to contribute a 
regular sum of money instead of ships Whereby the 
Athenian navy was proportionally increased, while they 
themselves were always untrained and unprepared for 
war when they revolted. 

100. A little later the Athenians and their allies fought two B c 466 

The Athe- battles, one by land and the other by sea, against the ^ 

quenna Persians, at the river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The 

fi^hTat^the Athenians, under the command of Cimon the son of 

raedon'^*^' Miltiades, on the same day conquered in both, and took 

Revolt of and destroyed Phoenician vessels numbering m all two 
1 nssos 

Attempted hundred After a while the Thasians revolted, a quarrel b c 465 
of Anfphi-^ had arisen between them and the Athenians about the 
polls Thracian market and the mine on the Thracian coast 
opposite, of which the Thasians received the profits. The 
Athenians sailed to Thasos and, gaming a victory at sea, 
landed upon the island. About the same time they sent 
ten thousand of their own people and of their allies to 
the Strymon, intending to colonise the place then called 
the Nine Ways and now Amphipolis They gained 
possession of the Nine Ways, which were inhabited by 
the Edom, but, advancing into the interior of Thrace, 
they ^were destroyed at Drabescus in Edonia by the 
united Thracians^ whose country was threatened by the 
new settlement. 

10 1. The Thasians, now defeated and blockaded, had re- 
course to the Lacedaemonians and entreated them to 

^ Or, reading (Tviinavres, as Poppo is inclined to do, ‘were de- 
stroyed to a man by the Thracians.’ 
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THE SIEGE OF THASOS AND ITHOME 63 

c 464 invade Attica Unknown to the Athenians they agreed, I 
and weie on the point of setting out when the 
earthquake occurred and was immediately followed by who seize ' 
the revolt of the Helots and the Perioeci of Thuiia and 
Aethaea, who seized Ithome. These Helots were mostly 
the descendants of the Messenians who had been en- 
slaved in ancient times, and hence all the insurgents were 
called Messenians 

c 463 While the Lacedaemonians were thus engaged, the 
^ Thasians, who had now been blockaded for more than 
two years, came to terms with the Athenians , they 
pulled down their walls and surrendered their ships, they 
also agreed to pay what was requiied of them whether 
in the shape of immediate indemnity or of tribute for the 
future , and they gave up their claim to the mainland 
and to the mine 

BC 463- The siege of Ithome proved tedious, and the Lacedae- 102. 
oi%Q 2-4 monians called in, among other allies, the Athenians, The Athe- 
who sent to their aid a considerable force undei Cimon to the as- 
The Athenians were specially invited because they were theTace-^ 
reputed to be skilful in siege operations, and the length 
of the blockade proved to the Lacedaemonians their own being sus- 

^ pcctcd. by 

deficiency m that soit of warfare, else why had they them, they 
not taken the place by assault^ This expedition of theed\nd™o^* 
Athenians led to the first open quariel between them 
and the Lacedaemonians. For the Lacedaemonians, not 
succeeding in storming the place, took alarm at the bold 
and original spirit of the Athenians They reflected that 
they were aliens m race, and fearing that, if they were 
allowed to remain, they might be tempted by the Helots 
m Ithome to change sides, they dismissed them, while 
they retained the other allies But they concealed their 
mistrust, and merely said that they no longer needed 
their services Now the Athenians saw that their dis- 
missal was due to some suspicion which had arisen and 
not to the less offensive reason which w^as openly avowed , 
they felt keenly that such a slight ought not to have been 
offered them by the Lacedaemonians , and so, on their 
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return home, they forthwith abandoned the alliance which b c 463- 
they had made with them against the Peisians and went 01^79, 2- 
over to their Argive enemies At the same time both ^ 9 . 4 
Argos and Athens bound themselves to Thessaly by a 
common oath of alliance 

In the tenth year of the siege the defenders of Ithome b c 455 
were unable to hold out any longer, and capitulated to ^ 
the Lacedaemonians The terms were as follows They 
weie to leave Peloponnesus under a safe-conduct, and 
were never again to return ; if any of them were taken 
on Peloponnesian soil, he was to be the slave of his 
captor. Now an ancient oracle of Delphi was cuirent 
among the Lacedaemonians, bidding them let the sup- 
pliant of Ithomaean Zeus go free So the Messemans 
left Ithome with their wives and children , and the 
Athenians, who weie now the avowed enemies of Sparta, 
gave them a home at Naupactus, a place which they had 
just taken fiom the Ozolian Locrians 

The Athenians obtained the alliance of the Megarians, b c 461- 
who 1 evoked fiom the Lacedaemonians because the Co- 01° 79, 4- 
rmthians were pressing them hard in a war arising out of 
a question of frontiers Thus they gained both Megara 
and Pegae ; and they built for the Megarians the long 
walls, extending from the city to the port of Nisaea, 
which they garrisoned themselves This was the oiiginal 
and the mam cause of the intense hatred which the 
Corinthians entertained towards the Athenians 

Meanwhile Inaros the son of Psammetichus, king of b c 460 
the Libyans who border on Egypt, had induced the 
greatei part of Egypt to revolt fiom Aitaxerxes the 
King He began the rebellion at Mareia, a city opposite 
the island of Pharos, and, having made himself ruler of 
the countiy, called m the Athenians. They were just 
then carrying on war against Cyprus with two hundred 
ships of their own and of their allies , and, quitting the 
island, they went to his aid They sailed from the sea 
into the Nile, and, getting possession of two-thirds of 
Memphis, proceeded to attack the remaining part called 
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B c 460- the White Castle, 111 which the Persians and Mcdes had L 
0/ 80, 1- taken refuge, and with them such Egyptians as had not 
^ joined in the revolt. 

An Athenian fleet made a descent upon Halieis, where 1 05. 
a battle took place against some Corinthian and Epidau- a*®" ^ 

\ ^ ~ mans defeat 

nan troops , the Athenians gained the victory. Soon theAegme- 
afterwards the Athenians fought at sea off Cccryphaleia ture seventy 
with a Peloponnesian fleet, which they defeated A war 
next broke out between the Aegmetans and the Athe- 
mans, and a great battle was fought on the coast of thians m- 
Aegina, in which the allies of both paities joined, thcgara 
Athenians were victorious, and captured seventy of the 
enemy's ships , they then landed on Aegma and, undei 
the command of Leocrates the son of Strocbus, besieged 
the town. Theieupon the Peloponnesians sent over to 
the assistance of the Aeginetans three hundred hoplites 
who had previously been assisting the Corinthians and 
Epidaunans. The Corinthians seized on the heights of 
Geraneia, and thence made a descent with their allies 
into the Megarian territory, thinking that the Athenians^ 
who had so large a force absent in Aegma and in Egypt, 
would be unable to assist the Meganans , or, if they did, 
would be obliged to raise the siege of Aegma. But the 
Athenians, without moving their army from Aegina, 
sent to Megara under the command of Myronides a 
force consisting of their oldest and youngest men, who 
had remained at home A battle was fought, which 
hung equally m the balance , and when the two armies 
separated, they both thought that they had gained the 
victory The Athenians, who did however get rather 
the better, on the departure of the Corinthians erected 
a trophy And then the Corinthians, irritated by the re- 
proaches of the aged men in the city, after twelve days’ 
preparation came out again, and, claiming the victory, 
raised another trophy. Hereupon the Athenians sallied 
out of Megara, killed those who were erecting the trophy, 
and charged and defeated the rest of the army 
^ Omitting the stop after KareXaf^ov, 

F 
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66 LACEDAEMONIANS IN BOEOTIA 

The Corinthians now retreated, but a considerable b c 460- 
number of them weie hard pressed, and missing their 80,1-4 
way got into an enclosuie belonging to a piivatc peison, 
which was suirounded by a gicat ditch and had no exit 
The Athenians, perceiving their situation, closed the 
entiance in front with heavy-armed troops and, placing 
their light tioops m a circle round, stoned all who had 
entered the enclosuie This was a great blow to the 
Corinthians , but still the mam body of their army 
returned home. 

About this time the Athenians began to build their 
long walls extending to the sea, one to the harbour of 
Phalerum, and the other to the Piraeus The Phocians b c 457 
made an expedition against the Dorians, who inhabit ^ 
Boeum, Citmium, and Erineum, and are the mothei 
people of the Lacedaemonians , one of these towns they 
took Thereupon the Lacedaemonians under the com- 
mand of Nicomedes the son of Clcombrotus, who was 
geneial in the place of the king Pleistoanax the son of 
Pausanias (he being at that time a minor), came to the 
assistance of the Dorians with fifteen hundred hoplites 
of their own, and, of then allies, ten thousand, and com- 
pelled the Phocians to make terms and to restore the 
town. They then thought of returning , but there were 
difficulties Either they might go by sea across the 
Crisaean Gulf, in which case the Athenian fleet would be 
sure to sail round and intercept them or they might march 
over Mount Geraneia , but this seemed dangerous when 
the Athenians were holding Megara and Pegae The pass 
was not easy, and was always guarded by the Athenians, 
who were obviously intending to stop them by that route 
also So they determined to remain in Boeotia and con- 
sider how they could best get home They had another 
motive * — Certain Athenians were privately making over- 
tures to them, in the hope that they would put an end to 
the democracy and the building of the long walls. But 
the Athenians weie aware of their embarrassment, and 
they also suspected their design against the democracy. 
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So they went out to meet them with their whole foice, 
including a thousand Aigives and contingents from the 
other allies, they numbered in all fourteen thousand men. 
Among them were some Thessalian cavalry, who came 
to their aid m accordance with the treaty % but these 
deseited to the Lacedaemonians during the engagement. 

The battle was fought at Tanagra in Boeotia, and the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, after great slaughter on 
both sides, gained the victory They then marched into 
the Megaiian territory, and, cutting downi the fruit-trees, 
returned home by way of Geraneia and the Isthmus 
But on the sixty-second day after the battle, the Athe- 
nians made another expedition into Boeotia under the 
command of Myronides, and there was a battle at Oeno- 
phyta^ in which they defeated the Boeotians and became 
masters of Boeotia and Phocis They pulled down the 
walls of Tanagra and took as hostages from the Opuntian 
Locrians a hundred of their richest citi/ens They then 
completed their own long walls Soon afterwards the 
Aeginetans came to terms with the Athenians, dis- 
mantling their walls, surrendering their ships, and agree- 
ing to pay tribute for the future. The Athenians, under 
the command of Tolmides the son of Tolmaeus, sailed 
lound Peloponnesus and burnt the Lacedaemonian dock- 
yard ^ They also took the Corinthian town of Chalcis, 
and, making a descent upon Sicyon, defeated a Sicyonian 
force 

The Athenians and their allies were still in Egypt, 
where they carried on the war with vaiying fortune At 
first they were masters of the country The King sent to 
Lacedaemon Megabazus a Peisjan, who was well supplied 
with money, in the hope that he might persuade the 
Peloponnesians to invade Attica^ and so draw off the 
Athenians from Egypt. He had no success ; the money 
was being spent and nothing done, so, with what re- 
mained of it, he found his w^ay back to Asia The King 
then sent into Egypt Megabyzus the son of Zopyrus, a 
Cp 1 102 fin Gythaim 
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I Persian, who marched overland with a large army and 
defeated the Egyptians and then allies He drove the 
Hellenes out of Memphis, and finally shut them up in 
the island of Prosopitis, where he blockaded them during 
eighteen months At length he drained the canal and 
diverted the water, thus leaving their ships high and dry 
and joining neaily the whole island to the mainland 
He then crossed over with a land force, and took the 
island 

1 lO Thus, after six years’ fighting, the cause of the Hellenes 
Nearly the in Egypt was lost A few survivors of their great army 
expedition found their way through Libya to Cyien^ , by far the 
Istrger number perished Egypt again submitted to the 
mSifof fifty yoke, although Amyrtaeus, the king in the fens, 

triremes, is still held out He escaped capture owing to the extent 
destroyed biavcry of thcii inhabitants, who are 

the most warlike of all the Egyptians Inaius the king 
of Libya, the chief author of the levolt, was betiayed and 
impaled Fifty additional triremes, which had been sent 
by the Athenians and their allies to relieve their other 
forces, in ignorance of what had happened, sailed into 
the Mendesian mouth of the Nile. But they were at 
once attacked both from the land and from the sea, 
and the greater part of them destroyed by the Phoeni- 
cian fleet, a few ships only escaping Thus ended the 
great Egyptian expedition of the Athenians and their 
allies 

III. About this time Orestes, the exiled son of the Thes- 
refatoration Echecratides, persuaded the Athenians to 

of Orestes, restore him. Taking with them a force of the Boeo- 
han exile tians and Phocians, who were now their allies, they 
marched against Pharsalus in Thessaly They made 
themselves masters of the country in the neighbourhood 
of their camp, but the Thessalian cavalry stopped any 
further advance. They could not take the place, and 
none of their plans succeeded, so they returned and 
brought back Orestes 

The Athe- A short time afterwaids a thousand Athenians, under 

mans under ' 
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the command of Pericles the son of Xanthippus, em- 1 . 
barking on board the fleet wh.ch they had at Pegae, 
now in their possession, coasted along to Sicyon, and Sicyomans 
there landing, defeated the Sicyomans who came out 
to meet them With the least possible delay taking on 
board Achaean troops and sailing to the opposite coast, 
they attacked and besieged Oeniadae^ a town of Acar- 
nania , but failing to reduce it, they returned home. 

After an interval of three years a five years’ truce was 1 12. 
concluded between the Peloponnesians and Athenians Tmeefor 
The Athenians now abstained from wai in Hellas itself, l^peS^on 
but made an expedition to Cypius with two hundred 
ships of their own and of their allies, under the com- 
mand of Cimon Sixty ships were detached from the Death of 
armament and sailed to Egypt, at the request of Amyr- BaTuesat 
taeus the king in the fens , the remainder proceeded to |yp^s 
blockade Citium Here Cimon died, and a famine arose 
in the country , so the fleet quitted Citmm Arriving off 
Salamis in Cyprus they fought at sea and also on land 
with Phoenician and Cilician forces. Gaming a victory 
in both engagements, they returned home, accompanied 
by the ships which had gone out with them and had now 
come back from Egypt After this the Lacedaemonians 
engaged in the so-called Sacred War and took posses- 
sion of the temple of Delphi, which they handed over to 
the Delphians But no sooner had they letired than the 
Athenians sent an expedition and recovered the temple, 
which they handed over to the Phocians. 

Some time afterwaids the Athenians, under the com- I13 
mand of Tolmides the son of Tolmaeus, with a thousand 
hoplites of their own and contingents of their allies, made nians at 
an expedition against Orchomenus, Chaeronea, and cer- Revolution 
tain other places in Boeotia which were in the hands 
of oligarchical exiles from different Boeotian towns, and 
still remained hostile to them. They took Chaeronea, 
and leaving a garrison there, departed But while they 
weie on their march, the exiles who had occupied Orcho- 
menus, some Locnans some Euboean exiles and others 
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of the same pait}^, set upon them at Coronca and de- 
feated them, killing many and taking many prisoners 
The Athenians then agiced to evacuate Boeotia upon 
condition that the piisoneis should be icstoied And 
so the Boeotian exiles returned to their homes, and all 
the Boeotians legained their independence 

Not long afterwards Euboea revolted fiom Athens 
Peiicles had just arnved in the island with an Athenian 
army when the news came that Megara had likewise re- 
volted, that the Peloponnesians were on the point of in- 
vading Attica, and that the Megaiians had slaughteied 
the Athenian gariison, of whom a few only had escaped to 
Nisaea The Meganans had intioduced a foicc of Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians, and Epidaurians into the city, and by 
their help had effected the revolt Pciicles in haste with- 
drew his army from Euboea The Peloponnesians then 
invaded Attica under the command of Pleistoanax son 
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of Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian king. They advanced 
as far as Eleusis and Thria but no fiuther, and after 
ravaging the countr}^, returned home Thereupon the 
Athenians under the command of Pericles again ciossed 
over to Euboea and reduced the whole country, the 
Plestiaeans they ejected from their homes and appropri- 
ated their territory, the rest of the island they settled 
by agreement, 

1 1 5 Soon after their return from Euboea they made a truce 
thirty years with the Lacedaemonians and their al- 

IXl^xlS 

Replaces restoring Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen and Achaia, which 

held by weie the places held by them in Peloponnesus. Six years B c 440 

lop^nSsS' ^2,ter the Samians and Milesians fell out about the posses- 

Priene, and the Milesians, who were getting worsted 

ans, who in the war, came to Athens and complained loudly of the 
are assisted o o 

by the bamians Some private citizens of Samos, who wanted 
Byzantians overthrow the government, suppoited their complaint 
Wheieupon the Athenians, sailing to Samos with forty 
ships, established a democracy, and taking as hostages 
fifty boys and fifty men whom they deposited at Lemnos, 
they returned leaving a garrison. But certain of the 
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THIRTY YEARS' TRUCE REVOLT OF SAMOS ys 

Samians who had quitted the island and fled to the mam- I 
land entered into an alliance with the principal oligaichs 
who remained in the city, and with Pissuthnes the son of 
Hystaspes, then governor of Sardis, and collecting tioops 
to the number of seven hundred they ciossed over by 
night to Samos First of all they attacked the victorious 
populace and got most of them into their power , then 
they stole away the hostages fiom Lemnos, and finally 
revolted from Athens The officers and gam son of the 
Athenians whom they captuied weie deliveied by them 
into the hands of Pissuthnes. They at once prepaied to 
make an expedition against Miletus The Byzantians 
joined in their revolt. 

When the Athenians hcaid of the insunection they 116 

sailed to Samos with sixty ships But of this number The Athe- 

_ , mans defeat 

they sent away sixteen, some towards Cana to keep a theSammis 
look out for the Phoenician fleet, others to summon aid 
from Chios and Lesbos. With the remaining forty-four 
ships they fought at sea under the command of Pericles 
and nine others, near the island of Tragia, against seventy 
Samian vessels, all sailing from Miletus, of which twenty 
were transports , the Athenians gamed the victory After 
leceiving a reinforcement of forty ships from Athens and 
of twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos they disembarked, 
and having the superiority on shoie, invested the city with 
three walls , they also blockaded it by sea At the same 
time Pericles took sixty ships of the blockading force and 
sailed hastily towaids Caunus in Cana, news having ar- 
rived that a Phoenician fleet was approaching, Stesagoras 
and others had already gone with five ships from Samos 
to fetch It 

Meanwhile the Samians made a sudden sally, and at- 1 1 7 
tacking the naval station of the Athenians which was Temporary 
unprotected, destroyed the guard-ships and engaged and final subjec- 
defeated the other vessels which put out to meet them, sammn?^ 
During some fourteen days they were masters of the sea 
about their own coasts, and carried in and out whatever 
they pleased But when Peiicles returned, they were 
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I again closely blockaded, and there soon ai lived from 
TheByzan- Athens forty additional ships undei Thucydides, Hag- 
non, and Phormio^ twenty moie under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, and thiity from Chios and Lesbos The Sa- 
mians made a feeble attempt at a sea-fight, but soon 
they were unable to resist, and after nine months were 
forced to surrender The terms of capitulation were as 
follows — They were to raze their walls^ give hostages, 
surrender their ships, and pay a full indemnity by regu- 
lar instalments The Byzantians too agreed to return to 
their allegiance. 

II 8. Not long afterwards occuried the affaiis of Corcyra 
The history and Potidaea, which have been already narrated, and the 
from chap various Other circumstances which led to the Pelopon- 
lice^e- nesian War. Fifty years elapsed between the retreat of 
havmg^de- ^.nd the beginning of the war , during these years 

to^w^r°ob° took place all those opeiations of the Plellenes against 
tarn the oiie another and against the Baibaiian which I have 

S^^th^^ been describing The Athenians acquiied a firmer hold 

oracie^^^ over their empire and the city itself became a great 
power The Lacedaemonians saw what was going on, 
but during most of the time they remained inactive and 
hardly attempted to mteifere They had never been of 
a temper prompt to make war unless they were com- 
pelled , and they were m some degree embarrassed by 
enemies near home But the Athenians were growing 
too great to be ignored and were laying hands on their 
allies They could now bear it no longer they made 
up their minds that they must put out all their strength 
and overthrow the Athenian power by force of arms. 
And therefore they commenced the Peloponnesian War^ 
They had already voted in their own assembly that the 
treaty had been broken and that the Athenians were 
guilty^, they now sent to Delphi and asked the god if 
It would be for their advantage to make war He is 
reported to have answered that, if they did their best, 
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c 432 they would be conquerors, and that he himself, invited I 
01 uninvited, would take their part. 

So they again summoned the allies, intending to put 1 1 9 
to them the question of war or peace When their lepie- 
sentatives arrived, an assembly was held , and the allies thms m 

1 , - - - - , . pressing on 

said what they had to say, most of them complaining the war 
of the Athenians and demanding that the war should 
proceed The Corinthians had already gone the round 
of the cities and entreated them privately to vote for 
the war , they were afraid that they would be too late 
to save Potidaea At the assembly they came foiwaid 
last of all and spoke as follows — 

^Fellow allies, we can no longer find fault with the 120 
Lacedaemonians , they have themselves resolved upon No more 

, , I t t 1 r t 1 fault to be 

war and have brought us hither to confirm their de- found ^vuh 

cision And they have done well , for the leaders of a 

confedeiacy, while they do not neglect the inteiests ofn/aL^are* 

their own state, should look to the general weal as they dangerous 

are first in honour, they should be first in the fulfilment Men should 

of their duties Now those among us who have evertofight”^ 

had dealings with the Athenians, do not require to be shouid^be 

warned against them . but such as live inland and not equally 

ready to 

on any maiitime highway should clearly undei stand that, cease from 
if they do not protect the sea-board, they will not be able 
to carry their produce to the sea, or to receive in leturn 
the goods which the sea gives to the land. They should 
not lend a careless ear to oui words, foi they nearly 
concern them , they should remember that, if they de- 
sert the cities on the sea-shore, the danger may some 
day reach them, and that they aie consulting for their 
own interests quite as much as for ours And therefore 
let no one hesitate to accept war in exchange foi peace 
Wise men refuse to move until they are wronged, but 
brave men as soon as they are wronged go to war, and 
when there is a good opportunity make peace again. 

They are not intoxicated by military success ; but 
neither will they tolerate injustice from a love of peace 
and ease For he whom pleasure makes a coward will 
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I quickly lose, if he continues inactive, the delights of case 
which he is so unwilling to renounce , and he whose 
ariogance is stimulated by victoiy does not see how 
hollow is the confidence which elates him Many 
schemes which wcie ill-advised have succeeded thiough 
the still greater folly which possessed the enemy^ and 
yet moie, which seemed to be wisely contrived, have 
ended in foul disaster. The execution of an enterprise 
IS never equal ^ to the conception of it in the confident 
mind of Its promoter , for men are safe while they are 
thinking, but, when the time of action comes, then they 
lose their presence of mind and fail. 

I2J. 'We, however, do not make war upon the Athenians 
Wearesu- m a spirit of vain-gloiy, but from a sense of wrong, 
Mhemans ^ there IS ample justification, and when we obtain rediess, 
m military ’ we Will put up the sword For every reason w^e are 
skill, m una- succeed First, because we are supciior in 
ourfleetwiii numbers and m military skill, secondly, because we all 
a level with obey as one man the orders given to us If they aie 
strong at sea, we too will provide a navy, for which the 
means can be supplied paitly by contributions from each 
state, paitly out of the funds at Delphi and Olympia A 
loan will be granted to us, and by the offer of higher pay we 
can diaw away their foreign sailois The Athenian power 
consists of mercenaiies, and not of their own citizens , 
but our soldiers aie not mercenaiies, and therefore cannot 
so be bought, for we are strong in men if poor in money. 
Let them be beaten in a single naval engagement and 
they are probably conquered at once , but suppose they 
hold out, we shall then have more time in which to 
practise at sea As soon as we have brought our skill up 
to the level of theirs our couiage will suiely give us the 
victory. For that is a natural gift which they cannot 
learn, but their supeiior skill is a thing acquired, ^ which 
we must attain by practice 

ind^OTey^ ' And the money which is lequiied for the war, we wnll 
Reading ofioia, 

^ Or, Svhich we must overcome by practice.’ 
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provide by a contribution What ^ shall their allies never I 
fail in paying the tribute which is to enslave them, and 
shall we refuse to give freely in older to save ourselves 
and be avenged on our enemies, or rather to prevent 
the money which we refused to give from being taken 
fiom us by them and used to our destruction ^ 

‘These are some of the means by which the war may 122. 
be earned on , but there are others We may induce Bygammg 

ov6r tticir 

their allies to revolt, — a sure mode of cutting off the allies we 
revenues in which the strength of Athens consists, orJ{Je^re^°^ 
we may plant a fort in their country, and there arc sources 
many expedients which will heieafter suggest them- 
selves For war, least of all things, conforms to pre- 
scribed rules , It strikes out a path for itself when the 
moment comes And therefore he who has his tempei 
under control m waifare is safer far, but he who gets 
into a passion is, through his own fault, liable to the 
greater fall 

‘ If this were mei ely a quarrel between one of us and if we quietly 
our neighbours about a boundaiy line it would not 
matter , but reflect the truth is that the Athenians 
are a match for us all, and much more than a match 
for any single city. And if we allow ourselves to be 
divided or aie not united against them heart and soul 
— the whole confederacy and every nation and city in 
it — they will easily overpower us It may seem a hard 
saying, but you may be sure that defeat means nothing 
but dovv might slavery, and the baie mention of such a 
possibility is a disgrace to the Peloponnese — shall so 
many states suffer at the hands of one ^ Men will say, 
some that we deserve our fate, others that we are too 
cowardly to resist and we shall seem a degenerate 
race. For our fatheis were the libeiators of Hellas, but 
we cannot secuie even our own liberty, and while we 
make a point of oveithi owing the rule of a single man 
in this or that city, we allow a city which is a tyrant 
to be set up in the midst of us Are we not open to 
one of three most serious charges — folly, cowardice, or 
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I carelessness^ *^For you ceitainly do not escape such 
imputations by wiapping yourselves in that contemp- 
tuous wisdom which has so often®- biought men to ruin, 
as m the end to be pionounced contemptible folly 

123 ‘ But why should we dwell repioachfully upon the past, 
Ingoing to except in the interest of the piesent^ We should rather, 
have\he looking to the future, devote our energies to the task 
^ehng which wc liave immediately in hand By labour to win 
Hellas on virtue, — that is the lesson which we^ have learnt fiom 

your side, 

and you will our fathers, and which you ought not to unlearn, because 

not break . , « , 1 

the treaty you cliance to have some trifling advantage over them 
m wealth and power , for men should not lose m the 
time of their wealth what was gained by them m their 
time of want. Theie aie many reasons why you may 
advance with confidence The God has spoken and has 
promised to take our part himself All Hellas will fight 
at our side, from motives either of fear or of interest. 
And you will not bieak the tieaty, — the God m bidding 
you go to wai pronounces it to have been already bioken, 
— but you will avenge the violation of it Foi those who 
attack others, not those who defend themselves, arc the 
ical violators of treaties® 

124 ‘ On every ground you will be right in going to war ‘ 
We cannot IS our United advice , ^ and if you believe community 

go on as we ' ^ *' 

are of iiiteicsts to be the surest giound of strength both to 
way to individuals and states^ send speedy aid^ to the Poti- 
pScemay^ daeans, who are Dorians and now besieged by lonians 
to^r^^^ (for times have changed), and recover the liberties which 
the rest of the allies have lost We cannot go on as we 
are for some of us are already suffering, and if it is 
known that we have met, but do not dare to defend 
ourselves, otheis will soon share their fate. Acknow- 

^ Or, ‘For we cannot suppose that, having avoided these eirors, 
you have wiapped yourselves in that contemptuous wisdom, which 
has so often’ etc 

^ Reading ^ixiv ® Cp 1 71 fin 

^ Reading ravrd or, with all the MSS retaining ravra ‘And as 
it IS most certain that the policy which we recommend is for our 
advantage both as states and individuals, send speedy aid ’ etc. 
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c 432 ledging then^ allies, that there is no alternative^ and I. 

^ that are advising you for the best, vote for war, 

and be not afraid of the immediate danger, but fix your 
thoughts on the durable peace which will follow. For by 
war peace is assured, but to remain at peace when you 
should be going to war may be often very dangerous 
The tyrant city which has been set up in Hellas is a 
standing menace to all alike , she lules over some of 
us already^ and would fain rule over others Let us 
attack and subdue her, that we may ourselves live safely 
for the future and deliver the Hellenes whom she has 
enslaved ’ 

Such were the words of the Corinthians 


The Lacedaemonians, having heard the opinions of all 
the allies, put the question to them all, one after the other, 
great and small alike, and the majority voted for wai 
But, although they had come to this decision, they were 
not ready, and could not take up arms at once , so they 
determined to make the necessary preparations, each for 
themselves, with the least possible delay. Still nearly 
a whole year was passed m preparation before they 
invaded Attica and commenced open hostilities. 

During this year they sent embassies to Athens and 
made vaiious complaints that their grounds for going 
to war might be all the stronger m case the Athenians 
refused to listen The first ambassadors desired the 
Athenians to drive out ‘ the curse of the Goddess.’ The 
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The story of 
Cylon told 
in explana- 
tion of the 
curse of the 
Goddess 


BC 620? curse to which they refen ed was as follows —In the 
days of old there was an Athenian named Cylon, who 
had been an Olympic victor, he was pow^erful and of 
noble birth , and he had married the daughter of The- 
agenes, a Megarian who was at that time tyrant of 
Megara In answer to an enquiry which Cylon made 
at Delphi, the God told him to seize the Acropolis of 
Athens at the greatest festival of Zeus Thereupon he 
obtained forces from Theagenes, and, persuading his 
fiiends to join him, 'when the time of the Olympic 
festival in Peloponnesus came round, he took possession. 
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of the Aciopolis, intending to make himself tyiant He 
thought that this was the greatest festival of Zeus, and, 
having been an Olympic victor, he seemed to have an 
interest in it But whether the gieatcst festival spoken 
of was in Attica or in some other part of Hellas was a 
question which nevei enteied into his mind, and the 
oiacle said nothing about it. (Foi the Athenians also 
have a greatest festival of Zeus — the festival of Zeus®- the 
Gracious, oi Diasia, as it is called — this is held outside 
the city and the whole people saciifice at it, some, 
ordinary victims, others, a kind of offering peculiar to 
the country) However, Cylon thought that his inter- 
pietation was right, and made the attempt at the Olym- 
pic festival The Athenians, when they saw what had 
happened, came in a body from the fields and invested 
the Acropolis After a time they giew tired of the 
siege and most of them went away, committing the 
guard to the nine Archons, and giving them full powcis 
to do what they thought best in the whole matter , 
for 111 those days public affairs weie chiefly adminis- 
tered by the nine Ai chons ^ Cylon and his companions 
were in gieat distiess from want of food and water So 
he and his brother made their escape, the lest, being 
hard pressed, and some of them ready to die of hunger, 
sat as suppliants at the altar which is m the Acropolis 
When the Athenians, to whose chaige the guard had 
been committed, saw them dying in the temple, they 
bade them rise, promising to do them no harm, and 
then led them away and put them to death They even 
slew some of them in the very presence of the awful 
Goddesses at whose altais, in passing by, they had 
sought refuge The murderers and their descendants 
are held to be accursed, and offendeis against the 
Goddess These accursed persons were banished by 
the Athenians , and Cleomenes, the Lacedaemonian king, 
again banished them fiom Athens in a time of civil 

^ Placing the comma before instead of aftci Auicrta. 

^ Cp Herod v 71. 
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strife by the help of the opposite faction, expelling the L 
living and disinteriing and casting forth the bones of 
the dead®' Nevertheless they afterwaids returned, and 
to this day their race still survives in the city 

The Lacedaemonians desired the Athenians to drive 127. 
away this curse, as if the honour of the Gods were their Thiscmse 

attached to 

nist object, but in reality because they knew that the Pencies 
curse attached to Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, by 
his mother’s side, and they thought that if he weie 
banished they would find the Athenians more manage- 
able They did not really expect that he would be 
driven into exile, but hoped to disciedit him with the 
citizens and make them believe that his misfoitune was 
to a certain extent the cause of the war For he was 
the leader of the state and the most powerful man of 
his day, and his policy was utterly opposed to the 
Lacedaemonians He would not suffer the Athenians 
to give way, but was always urging upon them the 
necessity of war. 

The Athenians retaliated by demanding that the Lace- 128 
daemonians should drive away the curse of Taenarus XheAthe- 
They leferred to the murder of ceitam Helots who had taimteby 
taken lefuge in the temple of Poseidon at Taenarus , Lacedae-^^^ 
these the Lacedaemonians, having first raised by 

^ ^ ■'to purge 

hand, had then led away and slam The Lacedae- awav other 

curses 

monians themselves believe this act of theiis to have The curse 
been the cause of the great earthquake which visited 
Sparta The Athenians also bade them drive out the 
curse of Athen^ of the Brazen House The story is murder of 
c 477 as follows —When Pausanias the Lacedaemonian was piiam^ 

^ originally summoned by the Spaitans to give an account Se curse of 
of his command at the Hellespont®, and had been tried 
and acquitted, he was no longer sent out m a public House was 
capacity, but he hiied a trireme of Hermione on his own the d^auTof 
account and sailed to the Hellespont, pretending that he pTe- 
had gone thither to fight in the cause of the Hellenes 
In reality he v anted to prosecute an intrigue with the 
Cp Herod v 70, 72 Cp 1 loi, 102 ® Cp 1 95 
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I. King, by which he hoped to obtain the empiic of Hellas 
He had already taken the first steps after the retreat 
from Cypius, when he captured Byzantium The city bc 478 or 
was at that time held by the Pcisians and by certain ^775, 3 or 
relatives and kinsmen of the King, who were taken 4 
piisoneis These he lestored to the King without the 
knowledge of the allies, to whom he declaied that they 
had made their escape. This act was the beginning 
of the whole affair, and thereby he originally placed the 
King under an obligation to him His accomplice was 
Gongylus the Eretrian, to whose care he had entrusted 
Byzantium and the captives To this same Gongylus 
he also gave a letter addressed to the King, of which, as 
was afterwards discoveied, the terms were as follows — 
'Pausanias, the Spaitan commander, desiring to do 
you a service, sends you back these captives of his spear 
And I propose, if you have no objection, to many yoiu 
daughter, and to bring Sparta and the lest of Hellas 
under your sway. I think that I can accomplish this if 
you and I take counsel together. Should you appiove 
of my proposal, send a trusty person to the sea and 
through him we will negotiate.’ Thus far the letter 
129. Xerxes was pleased, and sent Artabazus the son of 
S^usania? Phamaces to the sea, commanding him to assume the 
Xerxes government of the satrapy of Dascylium in the room of 
Megabates, An answer was entrusted to him, w^hich he 
was to send as quickly as possible to Pausanias at Byzan- 
tium , he was to show him at the same time the royal 
seal If Pausanias gave him any order about his own 
affairs, he was to execute it with all diligence and fidelity 
Artabazus came down to the sea, as he was desired, and 
transmitted the letter. The answer of the King was as 
follows : — 

‘Thus saith Xerxes, the King, to Pausanias The bene- 
fit which thou hast done me in saving the captives who 
were taken at Byzantium beyond the sea is recorded m 
my house for ever, and thy words please me. Let neither 
day nor night hinder thee from fulfilling diligently the 
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B c^477 or piomise which "thou hast made to me , spare not gold or 1. 
oi 75,4 silver, and take as large an aimy as thou wilt, where- 
^ soever it may be required. I have sent to thee Arta- 
bazus, a good man , act with him for my honour and 
welfare, and for thine own, and be of good courage.’ 

Pausanias received the letter He had alieady ac- 

quired a high reputation among the Hellenes when in Pausamas, 

command at Plataea, and now he was so great that he away by 

could no longer contain himself or live like other men 

° manifests 

As he matched out of Byzantium he wore Persian ap-hisam- 
parel On his way thiough Thrace he was attended by designs 
a body-guard of Medes and Egyptians, and he had his 
table served after the Peisian fashion. He could not 
conceal his ambition, but indicated by little things the 
greater designs which he was meditating He made 
himself difficult of access^ and displayed such a violent 
temper towards everybody that no one could come near 
him, and this was one of the chief reasons why the 
confederacy transferred themselves to the Athenians. 

The news of his behaviour soon reached the Lacedae- 
monians , who recalled him m the first instance on this He is re- 
ground®- And now, when he had sailed aw^ay in the ship se^omi^time 
of Heimione without leave, and was evidently carrying 
on the same practices , when he had been forced out of momans 
Byzantium and the gates had been shut against him by mto prison, 
the Athenians, and when, instead of returning to Sparta, com|s°out 
he settled at Colonae in Troas, and was repoited to the 
Ephors to be negotiating with the Baibarians, and to be tnai 
staying there for no good puipose, then at last they made 
up their minds to act They sent a heiald to him with a 
despatch rolled on a scytale, commanding him to follow 
the officei home, and saying that, if he refused, Sparta 
would declare war against him He, being desirous as 
far as he could to avoid suspicion and believing that he 
could dispose of the accusations by bribery, returned foi 
the second time to Sparta On his return he was at once 
throwm into prison by the Ephors, who have the power 
^ Cp 1 95 mit 
G 
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to imprison the king himself But after a time he con- 
trived to come out, and challenged any one who asserted 
his guilt to bung him to trial. 

As yet however neither his enemies among the citizens 
nor the Spartan government had any trustworthy evi- 
dence such as would have justified them in inflicting 
punishment upon a member of the royal family holding 
royal office at the time For he was the guardian as 
well as cousin of the king, Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, 
who was still a minor. But his disregard of propriety 
and affectation of Barbarian fashions made them strongly 
suspect that he was dissatisfied with his position in the 
state They examined into any violation of established 
usage which they could find m his previous life , and they 
remembered among other things how in past times he 
had presumed on his own authority to inscribe on the 
tripod at Delphi, which the Hellenes dedicated as the 
firstfruits of their victory over the Persians, this elegiac 
couplet — 

‘ Pausanias, captain of the Hellenes, having destroyed the Peisian 
host, 

Made this offering to Phoebus for a memorial * 

The Lacedaemonians at once effaced the lines and in- 
scribed on the tripod the names of the cities which had 
taken part m the ovei throw of the Barbarian and in the 
dedication of the offering But still this act of Pausa- 
nias gave offence at the time, and now that he had 
again fallen under suspicion, seemed to receive a new 
light from his present designs. They were also in- 
formed that he was intriguing with the Helots, and 
this was true, for he had promised them emancipation 
and citizenship if they would join him in an insuirec- 
tion and help to carry out his whole design. Still the 
magistrates would not take decided measures , they even 
refused to believe the distinct testimony which certain 
Helots brought against him , their habit having always 
been to be slow in taking an irrevocable decision against 
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a Spartan without incontestable proof At last a certain I. 
man of Argilus, who had been a favourite and was still a 
confidential servant of Pausanias, turned informer. He 
had been commissioned by him to carry to Artabazus 
the last letters for the King, but the thought struck him 
that no previous messenger had ever returned , he took 
alarm, and so, having counterfeited the seal of Pausanias 
in order to avoid discovery if he were mistaken, or if 
Pausanias, wanting to make some alteiation, should ask 
him for the letter, he opened it, and among the directions 
given in it found wiitten, as he had suspected, an order 
for his own death 

He showed the letter to the Ephors, who were now 133. 

more inclined to believe, but still they wanted to hear Hjs servant 

takes sanc- 

somethmg from Pausanias own mouth , and so, accord- tuary at 
ing to a plan preconcerted with them, the man went to ^^he^e 
Taenarus as a suppliant and there put up a hut divided 
by a paitition In the inner part of the hut he placed 
some of the Ephors, and when Pausanias came to him coming to 
and asked him why he w^as a suppliant, the whole truth re^on^re-^ 
was at once revealed to them. There was the man re- 
pioaching Pausanias with the diiections which he had 
found in the letter, and going into minute details about 
the whole affair , he protested that never on any occa- 
sion had he brought him into any trouble wdien sent on 
his service in this matter to the King why then should 
he share the fate of the other messengers, and be re- 
warded with death ^ And theie was Pausanias, admit- 
ting the truth of his words, and telling him not to be 
angry at what had happened, offering to raise him by 
the hand that he might safely leave the temple, and 
bidding him go about the business at once and not 
make difficulties. 

The Ephors, who had heard every word, went away 1 34. 

for the present, intending, now that they had certain The Ephors 
1 11 1 -r. , 11 attempt to 

knowledge, to take Pausanias m the city. It is said that arrest 
he was on the point of being arrested m the street, when 
the face of one of them as they approached revealed to 

G % 
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I him their puiposc, and another who was fiicndly warned 
ttoeWt ^ hardly pciceptiblc nod Wheieupon he ran 

m and and flcd to the temple of Athene of the Biazen House 
to death and airived befoie them, foi the precinct was not far 
off Theie, enteimg into a small house which be- 
longed to the temple, that he might not suffer fiom 
exposure to the weather, he lemalned When his pur- 
suers, who had failed in overtaking him, came up, they 
unroofed the building, and having made sure that he was 
within and could not get out, they built up the doois, 
and, investing the place, starved him to death He was 
on the point of expiring in the temple where he lay, 
when they, observing his condition, brought him out , 
he was still bieathing, but as soon as he was bi ought 
out he died The Spartans were going to cast his body 
into the Cacadas, a chasm into which they throw male- 
factors, but they changed their minds and buried him 
somewheie m the neighbourhood. The God of Delphi 
afterwards commanded them to transfer him to the place 
where he died, and he now lies m the entrance to the 
precinct, as the inscription on the column testifies. The 
oracle also told them that they had brought a curse 
upon themselves, and must offer two bodies for one to 
Athene of the Brazen House Whereupon they made 
two brazen statues, which they dedicated, intending them 
to be an expiation for Pausanias 
135, To this judgment of the God himself the Athenians 
referred when they retorted on the Lacedaemonians, 
telling them to banish the curse 

Themisto- Now the evidence which proved that Pausanias was m 
implicated league with Persia implicated Themistocles , and the 
an?officers Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to the Athenians 
charging him likewise with treason, and demanding that 
he should leceive the same punishment The Athe- 
nians agreed, but having been ostracised he was living 
at the time in Argos, whence he used to visit other 
parts of the Peloponnese. The Lacedaemonians were 
very ready to join m the pursuit , so they and the 
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Athenians sent officers, who were told to arrest him L 
wherevei they should find him. 

Themistocles received information of then purpose, 136. 
and fled from the Peloponnesus to the Corcyraeans, who He seeks 

*** ' rcriisfc 

were under an obligation to him The Corcyraeans said among the 
that they were afraid to keep him, lest they should incur ^nT ^^they 
the enmity of Athens and Lacedaemon , so they con- 
veyed him to the neighbouring continent, whither he was 
followed by the officeis, who constantly enquired in which and send 
direction he had gone and puisued him everywhere 
Owing to an accident he was compelled to stop at the 
house of Admetus, king of the Molossians, who was not ofAdmetus, 
his friend He chanced to be absent from home, but Molossians, 
Themistocles presented himself as a suppliant to hissuppifant^ 
wife, and was instructed by her to take their child and 
sit at the hearth Admetus soon returned, and then 
Themistocles told him who he was, adding that if in 
past times he had opposed any request which Admetus 
had made to the Athenians, he ought not to retaliate on 
an exile He was now in such extremity that a far 
weaker adversary than he could do him a mischief, but 
a noble nature should not be levenged by taking at 
adisadvantage one as good as himself Themistocles 
further argued that he had opposed Admetus in some 
matter of business, and not when life was at stake; 
but that, if Admetus delivered him up, he would be 
consigning him to death At the same time he told 
him who his pursuers were and what was the charge 
against him 

Admetus, hearing his words, raised him up, together 3 7 
with his own son, from the place where he sat holding Admetus 
the child in his arms, which was the most solemn form of 
supplication Not long afterwards the Athenians and ^hen 

^ . the officers 

Lacedaemonians came and pressed him to give up the amve m 
fugitive, but he refused ; and as Themistocles wanted to ^ends him 
go to the King, sent him on foot across the country to the 
sea at Pydna (which was m the kingdom of Alexander) ^ 
There he found a merchant vessel sailing to Ionia, in 
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I which he cmbaikcd , it was diivcn, however, by a stoim b c 466 
to the station of the Athenian fleet which was blockading 3 

Naxos He was unknown to his fellow passcngeis^ but, 
feaiing what might happen, he told the captain who 
he was and why he fled, threatening if he did not save 
his life to say that he had been bribed to take him on 
boaid. The only hope was that no one should be allov/ed 
to leave the ship while they had to remain off Naxos , 
if he complied with his request, the obligation should be 
abundantly lepaid. The captain agreed, and after anchor- 
ing in a rough sea for a day and a night off the Athenian 
station, he at length arrived at Ephesus. Themistocles 
rewarded him with a liberal piesent , for he received soon 
afteiw/ards from his friends the property which he had 
deposited at Athens and Argos He then went up the 
country with one of the Persians who dwelt on the coast, 
and sent a letter to Artaxerxes the son of Xcixes, who bc 465 
His letter had just Succeeded to the throne The letter was m the 
totheKmg 'vvords — ‘I, Themistocles, have come to you, I 

who of all Hellenes did your house the greatest injuries 
so long as I was compelled to defend myself against 
your father , but still greater benefits when I was in 
safety and he in danger during his retreat And there 
is a debt of gratitude due to me (here he noted how 
he had forewarned Xerxes at Salamis of the resolution 
of the Hellenes to withdraw % and how through his in- 
fluence, as he pretended, they had refrained from break- 
ing down the bridges) ^ ‘Now I am here, able to do 
you many other services, and persecuted by the Hellenes 
for your sake. Let me wait a year, and then I will 
138. myself explain why I have come.’ 

Going to The King is said to have been astonished at the bold- 
of Persia, ness of his chaiacter, and told him to wait a year as he 
the^fevou? proposed. In the interval he made himself acquainted, 
andrecttvel^^ could, With the Persian language and the 

nS^^but of the country When the yeai was over, he 

after arrived at the court and became a gi eater man there 

^ Cp. Herod, vm. 75 ^ Cp. Heiod. viii. 108. 
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than any Hellene had ever been before This was due I 
partly to his previous reputation, and partly to the hope 
which he inspired in the King’s mmd that he would charactei 
enslave Hellas to him ; above all, his ability had been acuteness 
tried and not found wanting. For Themistocles was a 
man whose natural force was unmistakeable ; this was power of 

persuasion, 

the quality for which he was distinguished above all his readi- 
other men , from his own native acuteness, and without emergency 
any study eithei before or at the time, he was the ablest 
judge of the course to be pursued in a sudden emergency, 
and could best divine what was likely to happen in the 
remotest future. Whatever he had in hand he had the 
power of explaining to otheis, and even where he had no 
experience he was quite competent to form a sufficient 
judgment , no one could foresee with equal clearness the 
good or evil event which was hidden m the future In a 
word, Themistocles, by natural power of mind and with 
the least preparation, was of all men the best able to ex- 
temporise the right thing to be done A sickness put 
an end to his life, although some say that he poisoned 
himself because he felt that he could not accomplish 
what he had promised to the King. There is a monu- 
ment of him m the agora of the Asiatic Magnesia, wheie 
he was governor — the King assigning to him, for bicad, 
Magnesia, which produced a revenue of fifty talents^ 
in the year ; for wine, Lampsacus, which was considered 
to be the richest in wine of any district then known , and 
Myus for meat His family say that his remains were 
carried home at his own request and buried in Attica, 
but secretly, for he had been accused of treason and 
had fled from his countiy, and he could not lawfully 
be interred there. Such was the end of Pausanias the 
Lacedaemonian, and Themistocles the Athenian, the two 
most famous Hellenes of their day 

Thus the demand for the banishment of the accursed 1 39. 
made by the Lacedaemonians on the occasion of their P® 

daemomans 

first embassy was met by a counter demand on the make a 

final de- 

^ About ^12,000 mand for 
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140 

I still give 
you my old 
advice, — 
Do not 
yield to 
the Pelo- 
ponnesians 


part of Athens Later they came again and told the 
Athenians that they must laise the siege of Potidaca and 
icstoie Aegma to independence Above all, and in the 
plainest terms, they insisted that if they wanted to 
avert wai, they must rescind the decree which excluded 
the Megarians from the maiket of Athens and the har- 
bours in the Athenian dominions But the Athenians 
would not listen to them, nor rescind the decree , al- 
leging in reply that the Megarians had tilled the holy 
ground and the neutral borderland, and had received 
their lunaway slaves Finally, there came fiom Sparta 
an embassy, consisting of Rhamphias, Melcsippus, and 
Hegesander, who said nothing of all this, but only, ‘ The 
Lacedaemonians desire to maintain peace, and peace 
there may be if you will restore independence to the 
Hellenes ’ Whcieupon the Athenians called an assembly 
and held a discussion , it seemed best to them to make 
up their minds and to give a complete and final answer 
Many came forward to speak, and much was said on 
both sides, some affiiming that they ought to go to war, 
and others that this decree about the Megarians should 
be rescinded and not stand in the way of peace At last 
Pericles the son of Xanthippus, who was the first man 
of his day at Athens, and the greatest orator and states- 
man, came forward and advised as follows — 

^Athenians, I say, as I always have said, that we must 
never yield to the Peloponnesians, although I know that 
men are persuaded to go to war m one temper of mind, 
and act when the time comes in another, and that their 
resolutions change with the changes of fortune But I 
see that I must give you the same, or nearly the same, 
advice which I gave before, and I call upon those whom 
my words may convince to maintain our united deter- 
mination, even if we should not escape disaster , 01 else, 
if our sagacity be justified by success, to claim no share 
of the credit^ The movement of events is often as 
wayward and incomprehensible as the course of human 
^ Cp. 11 64 mit. 
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C 432 thought ; and this is why we ascribe to chance whatever 
^ belies our calculation 

^For some time past the designs of the Lacedaemonians 
have been clear enough, and they are still clearer now 
The treaty says that when differences arise, the two 
parties shall refer them to arbitration, and in the mean 
time both are to retain what they have But for arbitra- 
tion they never ask , and when it is offered by us, they 
refuse it They want to redress their grievances by arms 
and not by argument , and now they come to us, using ■ 
the language, no longer of expostulation, but of com- 
mand They tell us to quit Potidaea, to leave Acgina 
independent, and to rescind the decree respecting the 
Megarians These last ambassadors go further still, and 
announce that we must give the Hellenes independence 
I would have none of you imagine that he will be fight- 
ing for a small matter if we refuse to annul the Megarian 
decree, of which they make so much, telling us that its 
revocation would prevent the war You should have no 
lingering uneasiness about this, you are not leally going 
to war for a trifle For in the seeming trifle is involved 
the tiial and confirmation of your whole purpose If 
you yield to them in a small matter, they will think 
that you are afraid, and will immediately dictate some 
more oppressive condition , but if you are firm, you will 
prove to them that they must treat you as their equals 
Wherefore make up your minds once for all, either to 
give way while you are still unharmed, or, if we aie 
going to war, as in my judgment is best, then on no plea 
small or great to give way at all , we will not con- 
descend to possess our own in fear Any claim, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour 
and an equal when there has been no legal awaid, can 
mean nothing but slavery. 

‘ That our resources are equal to theirs, and that we 
shall be as strong m the war, I will now prove to you 
in detail The Peloponnesians cultivate their own soil, 
and they have no wealth either public or private Nor 


The de- 
demands 
of the 
Lacedae- 
monians 
may seem 
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submission 
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I- have they any experience of long wais in countiics 
owiUaiid beyond the sea, their poverty pi events them from 
they are fighting, cxcept in pcisoii against each other, and that for 
tomed to a sliort time only Such men cannot be often manning 
STkvuied fleets or sending out ainiics They would be at a dis^ 
in race tance fiom their own properties, upon which they must 
nevertheless draw, and they will be kept off the sea 
by us. Now wars are suppoited out of accumulated 
wealth, and not out of forced contiibutions And men 
who cultivate their own lands are more ready to serve 
with their persons than with their piopeity®', they do not 
despair of their lives, but they soon grow anxious lest 
their money should all be spent, especially if the war in 
which they are engaged is pi oti acted beyond their calcu- 
lation, as may well be the case In a single pitched 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are a match for 
all Hellas, but they are not able to maintain a war 
against a powei different in kind from their own^, they 
have no regular general assembly, and therefoie cannot 
execute their plans with speed and decision The con- 
federacy is made up of many races , all the representa- 
tives have equal votes, and pi ess their several interests 
There follows the usual result, that nothing is ever done 
properly. For some are all anxiety to be revenged on 
the enemy, while otheis only want to save their money 
The members of such a confederacy are slow to meet, 
and when they do meet, they give little time to the con- 
sideration of any common interest, and a great deal to 
schemes which further the interest of their paiticular 
state Every one fancies that his own neglect will do no 
harm, but that it is somebody else^s business to keep a 
look-out foi him, and this idea, cherished alike by each, 
is the secret rum of all 

142. ‘Their greatest difficulty will be want of money, which 
nofdo^ou provide slowly, delay will thus occur, and 

any real War waits for no man. Further, no fortified place which 
building they can raise against us ° is to be feared any more than 
a rival city ^ 1, 121 med. ^ Cp viii 96 fin. ® Cp 1. 122 mit. 
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c 432 their navy As to the first, even in time of peace it I 
^ would be hard for them to build a city able to compete orfoitifitd 

^ posts m 

With Athens , and how much more so when they are in an Attica 
enemy’s country, and our v/alls will be a menace to them mere 
quite as much as theirs to us ^ Or, again, if they simply aTth^Tre, 
raise a foit in our territory, they may do mischief to some youa,t 
pait of our lands by sallies, and the slaves may desert to 
them 5 but that will not prevent us from sailing to the 
Peloponnese and theie raising foits against them, and in 
other w^ays by the help of our navy, which is our strong 
aim, retaliating upon them For we have gained more 
expel lence of fighting on land fiom warfaie at sea than 
they of naval affairs from warfare on land And they 
will not easily acquire nautical skill even you your- 
selves, who have been practising ever since the Persian 
War, are not yet perfect How can they, who are not 
sailors, but tillers of the soil, do much ^ They will not 
even be permitted to practise, because a large fleet will 
constantly be lying m wait for them. If they were 
watched by a few ships only, they might run the risk, 
trusting to their numbers and forgetting their inexperi- 
ence , but if they are kept off the sea by our superior 
strength, their want of practice will make them unskilful^ 
and their want of skill timid Maritime skill is like skill 
of other kinds, not a thing to be cultivated by the way 
or at chance times, it is jealous of any other pursuit 
which distracts the mind for an instant from itself. 

‘Suppose, again, that they lay hands on the treasures 143* 
at Olympia and Delphi, and tempt our mercenary sailors Our foieign 
with the offer of higher pay there might be serious not be 
danger, if we and our metics® embarking alone were not 
still a match for them. But we are a match for them 

and if they 

and, best of all, our pilots are taken from our own are, we can 
citizens, while no sailors are to be found so good or them 
so numerous as ouis in all the rest of Hellas No 
mercenary will choose to fight on their side for the sake 
of a few days’ high pay, when he will not only be an 
a Cp I, 121 med ^ Cp 1. 121 init. a Cp m 16 init. 
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I- exile, but will incui gi cater danger, and will have less 

gnlrTZ of VlCtOiy 

City and the ^Siicli I conccive to be thc piospccts of the Pelopon- 

sea, and ^ , /* r i i ^ 

not mind nesians But wc ouiselvcs are free iiom the defects 
housesTi^d whicli I have noted in them , and we have great ad- 
cmmtry vantages If they attack our country by land, we shall 
attack theus by sea , and the devastation, even of part 
of Peloponnesus, will be a very diffcient thing from that 
of all Attica For they, if they want fresh territory, must 
take it by aims, wheieas we have abundance of land both 
in the islands and on the continent , such is the power 
which the empire of the sea gives Reflect, if we weie 
islanders, who would be more invulnerable ^ Let us 
imagine that we are, and acting in that spirit let us give 
up lands and houses, but keep a watch over the city and 
the sea We should not under any nutation at the loss 
of our piopeity give battle to the Peloponnesians, who 
far outnumber us If we conquer, we shall have to fight 
over again with as many more, and if we fail, besides the 
defeat, our confederacy, which is our strength, will be 
lost to us , for our allies will rise m revolt when we are 
no longer capable of making war upon them Mourn 
not for houses and lands, but for men ; men may gam 
these, but these will not gain men If I thought that you 
would listen to me, I would say to you, “Go yourselves 
and destioy them, and thereby prove to the Pelopon- 
nesians that none of these things will move you ” 

144. ‘I have many other reasons for believing that you will 
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conquer, but you must not be extending your empire 
while you are at wai, or run into unnecessary dangers 
I am more afraid of our own mistakes than of our 
enemies’ designs But of all this I will speak again when 
the time of action comes , for the present, let us send 
the ambassadors away, giving them this answer That 
we will not exclude the Megarians from our markets 
and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians will not exclude 
foreigners, whether ourselves or our allies, from Sparta ; 
for the tieaty no more forbids the one than the other 
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c 432 That we will concede Independence to the cities^ if they I 
^ weie independent when we made the treaty, and as soon We donot 
as the Lacedaemonians allow their subject states to be but offer 

, 1 , r» , . r T arbitration 

governed as they choose, not lor the interest or Lace- stiii, peace 
daemon, but for then own. Also that we are willing to 
offer arbitration according to the tieaty And that we 
do not want to begin war, but intend to defend ourselves a 
if attacked’^ This answer will be just, and befits tliewSiyof 
dignity of the city We must be aware howevei that 
war will come, and the more willing we aie to accept the 
situation, the less ready will our enemies be to lay hands 
upon us. Remember that where dangers are greatest, 
there the greatest honours are to be won by men and 
states. Our fathers, when they withstood the Peisian, 
had no such empire as we have , what little they had 
they forsook not by good fortune but by wisdom, and 
not by power but by com age, they repelled the Bar- 
baiian and laised us to our present height of greatness 
We must be worthy of them, and resist our enemies 
with all our might, that we may hand down our empire 
unimpaired to posterity ^ 

Such were the woids of Pericles The Athenians, 145 
approving, voted as he told them, and on his motion The Athe- 
answered the Lacedaemonians in detail as he had sug- Pencie^°^^ 
gested, and on the whole question to the effect ‘ that 
they would do nothing upon compulsion, but were ready 
to settle their differences by arbitration upon fair terms 
according to the treaty ’ So the ambassadors went home 
and came no more 

These were the causes of offence alleged on either 146. 
side before the war began The quarrel arose imme- War, 
diately out of the affair of Epidamnus and Corcyra Srmliiv^^^ 
But, although the contest was imminent, the contending 
paities still kept up intercourse and visited each othei, 
without a herald, but not with entire confidence For 
the situation w^as really an abiogation of the treaty, and 
might at any time lead to war 
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And now the war between the Athenians and 
Peloponnesians and the allies of both actually began 
Henceforwaid the struggle was unmteiiupted, and they 
communicated with one another only by heralds The 
nanative is ai ranged accoidmg to summers and winteis 
and follows the Older of events 

For fourteen years the thiity years’ peace which was 
concluded aftei the recoveiy of Euboea lemamcd un- 
broken But in the fifteenth year, when Chrysis the 
high-piiestess of Argos was in the forty-eighth year of 
her priesthood, Aenesias being Ephor at Sparta, and at 
Athens Pythodoius having two months of his archon- 
ship to run, m the sixth month after the engagement at 
Potidaea and at the beginning of spring, about the fiist 
watch of the night an armed force of somewhat more 
than three hundred Thebans entered Plataea, a city of 
Boeotia, which was an ally of Athens, under the com- 
mand of two Boeotarchs, Pythangelus the son of Phy- 
leides, and Diemporus the son of Onetorides They 
were invited by Naucleides, a Plata ean, and his partisans, 
who opened the gates to them These men wanted to 
kill certain citizens of the opposite faction and to make 
over the city to the Thebans, in the hope of getting the 
power into their own hands The intrigue had been con- 
ducted by Eurymachus the son of Leontiades, one of 
the chief citizens of Thebes There was an old quarrel 
between the two cities, and the Thebans, seeing that war 
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c 431 was inevitable, were anxious to surprise the place while II 
^ ^ the peace lasted and before hostilities had actually 

broken out No watch had been set ; and so they were 
enabled to enter the city unperceived They grounded 
their arms in the Agora^ but instead of going to work 
at once and making their way into the houses of their 
enemies as those who invited them suggested, they re- 
solved to issue a conciliatory proclamation and tiy to 
make friends with the citizens The herald announced 
that if any one wished to become their ally and return 
to the ancient constitution of Boeotia he should join 
their ranks In this way they thought that the in- 
habitants would easily be induced to come over to 
them 

The Plataeans, when they found that the city had been 3. 
surprised and taken and that the Thebans were within The Pia- 
their walls, were panic-stricken In the darkness they nfiedby the 
were unable to see them and greatly over-estimated their facif ^com'e 
numbers So they came to terms, and accepting the 
proposals which were made to them, remained quiet, the wards, 
more readily since the Thebans offered violence to no 
one But in the course of the negotiations they some- 
how discovered that their enemies were not so numerous collect and 

fall upon 

as they had supposed, and concluded that they could the The- 
easily attack and master them. They detei mined to^^^^^ 
make the attempt, for the Plataeaii people were stiongly 
attached to the Athenian alliance. They began to col- 
lect inside the houses, breaking through the paity- walls 
that they might not be seen going along the streets , 
they likewise raised barricades of waggons, unyoking the 
beasts which drew them, and took other measures suit- 
able to the emergency. When they had done all which 
could be done under the circumstances, they sallied 
forth from their houses, choosing the time of night just 
before daybreak, lest, if they put off the attack until 
dawn, the enemy might be more confident and more a 
match for them While daikness lasted they would be 
timid, and at a disadvantage, not knowing the streets so 
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well as themselves So they fell upon them at once 
hand to hand 

When the Thebans found that they had been deceived 
they closed their lanks and resisted then assailants on 
eveiy side Two or thiee times they drove them back 
But when at last the Platacans chaigcd them with a great 
shout, and the women and slaves on the housetops 
screamed and yelled and pelted them with stones and 
tiles, the confusion being aggravated by the rain \vhich 
had been falling heavily duiing the night, they turned and 
fled in teiror through the city Hardly any of them knew 
the ivay out, and the streets weie dark as well as muddy, 
lor the alfair happened at the end of the month when 
there was no moon, whereas their pursuers knew well 
enough how to prevent their escape , and thus many of 
them peiished The gates by which they entered weie 
the only ones open, and these a Platacan fastened with 
the spike of a javelin, which he thrust into the bar instead 
of the pm So this exit too was closed and they wcie 
chased up and down the city. Some of them mounted 
upon the wall and cast themselves dowm into the open 
Most of these weie killed Others got out by a deserted 
gate, cutting through the bar unperceived with an axe 
which a woman gave them , but only a few, for they 
were soon found out Others lost themselves in different 
parts of the city, and were put to death But the greater 
number kept together and took refuge in a large building 
abutting upon the wall, of which the doois on the near 
side chanced to be open, they thinking them to be the 
gates of the city and expecting to find a way through 
them into the country The Plataeans, seeing that they 
were in a trap, began to consider whether they should 
not set the building on fire, and burn them where they 
weie At last they and the other Thebans who were 
still alive, and were wandering about the city, agreed to 
surrender themselves and their aims unconditionally 
Thus fared the Thebans in Plataea 

The mam body of the Theban army, which should 
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have come during the night to the support of the party 
entering the city in case of a reverse, having on their 
march heard of the disaster, were now hastening to the 
rescue Plataea is about eight miles distant from 
Thebes, and the heavy rain which had fallen in the 
night delayed their ariival; for the river Asopus had 
swollen, and was not easily fordable Marching in the 
ram, and with difficulty crossing the iiver, they came up 
too late, some of their friends being already slam and 
others captives When the Thebans became aware of 
the state of affairs, they resolved to lay hands on the 
Plataeans who weie outbide the walls, for there were 
men and property left m the fields, as would naturally 
happen when a sudden blow was stiuck in time of peace 
And they meant to keep any one whom they caught as 
a hostage and exchange him for one of then own men, 
if any of them were still alive. But before they had 
executed their plan, the Plataeans, suspecting their in- 
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tentions, and fearing for their friends outside, sent a 
herald to the Thebans protesting against the crime of 
which they had been guilty in seizing their city during 
peace, and warning them not to touch anything which 
was outside the walls. If they persisted they threatened 
m return to kill the prisoners , but if they letired, they 
would give them up This is the Theban account, and 
they add that the Plataeans took an oath The Plataeans 
do not admit that they ever promised to lestore the 
captives at once, but only if they could agree after nego- 
tiations , and they deny that they took an oath. How- 
ever this may have been, the Thebans withdrew, leaving 
the Plataean terntoiy unhurt , but the Plataeans had no 
sooner got m their property from the country than they 
put the prisoners to death. Those who were taken were 
a hundred and eighty in number, and Eurymachus, with 
whom the betrayers of the city had negotiated, was one 
of them. 

When they had killed their prisoners, they sent a 6. 
messenger to Athens and gave back the dead to the'^heAthe- 
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Thebans under a flag of truce , they then took the neces- 
sary measuies foi the secuiity of the city The news had 
already reached Athens, and the Athenians had instantly 
seized any Boeotians who were in Attica, and sent a 
herald to Plataea bidding them do no violence to the 
Theban piisoners, but wait for instructions from Athens 
The news of their death had not arrived. Fo1.‘ the fiist 
messenger had gone out when the Thebans enteied, and 
the second when they were just defeated and captured , 
but of what followed the Athenians knew nothing , they 
sent the message in ignorance, and the herald, when 
he arrived, found the piisoners dead The Athenians 
next despatched an army to Plataea, and brought in the 
harvest Then leaving a small force in the place they 
conveyed away the least serviceable of the citizens, to- 
gether with the women and children 

The affaii of Plataea was a glaring violation of the 
thirty years* truce, and the Athenians now made pre- 
parations for war The Lacedaemonians and their allies 
made similar preparations. Both they and the Athenians 
meditated sending embassies to the King®, and to the 
other Barbarian potentates^ from whom either party 
might hope to obtain aid , they likewise sought the 
alliance of independent cities outside their own dominion 
The Lacedaemonians oidered their friends in Italy and 
Sicily, in addition to the ships which they had on the 
spot, to build others in number proportioned to the size 
of their cities , for they intended to raise the Pelopon- 
nesian navy to a total of five hundred The cities were 
also required to furnish a fixed sum of money, they 
were not to receive more than a single Athenian ship, 
but were to take no further measures until these pre- 
parations had been completed. The Athenians reviewed 
their confederacy, and sent ambassadors to the places 
immediately adjacent to Peloponnesus — Corey ra, Ce- 
phallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus. They perceived 
that if they could only rely upon the friendship of these 
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c^ 43 i states % they might completely sunound Peloponnesus II. 
with war. 

On neither side were there any mean thoughts , they 8 
were both full of enthusiasm and no wonder, for all men Excitement 
are energetic when they are making a beginning At siasm m 
that time the youth of Peloponnesus and the youth of 
Athens uere numerous, they had never seen wai, and 
were theiefore very willing to take up arms All Hellas 
was excited by the coming conflict between her two chief 
cities Many were the prophecies circulated and many 
the oracles chanted by diviners, not only in the cities 
about to engage in the struggle, but throughout Hellas. 

Quite lately the island of Delos had been shaken by an 
earthquake for the first time within the memory of the 
Hellenes, this was interpreted and generally believed to 
be a sign of coming events. And everything of the sort 
which occurred was curiously noted 

The feeling of mankind was strongly on the side of the Universal 
Lacedaemonians , for they professed to be the liberators fet? 0^ 
of Hellas Cities and individuals were eager to assist 
them to the utmost, both by word and deed , and where 
a man could not hope to be piesent, there it seemed to 
him that all things were at a stand For the general 
indignation against the Athenians was intense, some 
were longing to be delivered from them, others fearful of 
falling under their sway 

Such was the temper which animated the Hellenes, 9 
and such were the preparations made by the two powers List of the 

r 11 allies on 

for the war Their respective allies were as follows — either side. 
The Lacedaemonian confederacy included all the Pelo- 
ponnesians with the exception of the Argives and the 
Achaeans — they were both neutral , only the Achaeans of 
Pellene took part with the Lacedaemonians at first , after- 
wards all the Achaeans joined them^ Beyond the borders 
of the Peloponnese, the Megarians, Phocians, Lociians, 
Boeotians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactonans 

^ Taking ^€fia[(os with el acj)t<rL tpiKia ravra eiq 
^ Cp V 82 imt 
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II were their allies Of these the Corinthians, Megaiians, bc 431 
Sicyonians, Pellenians, Elcans, Ambraciots, and Leuca- ^ 
dians piovided a navy, the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Lociians fuinishcd cavaliy, the other states only in- 
fantry The allies of the Athenians were Chios, Lesbos, 
Plataea, the Messemans of Naupactus, the greater pait 
of Acainama, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and cities in many 
other countries which weie then tributaries There was 
the maiitime region of Cana, the adjacent Dorian 
peoples, Ionia, the Hellespont, the Thracian coast, the 
islands that lie to the east within the line of Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete, including all the Cyclades with the 
exception of Melos and Thera Chios, Lesbos, and 
Corcyra furnished a navy, the rest, land forces and 
money Thus much concerning the tTvo confederacies, 
and the chaiacter of their lespective forces 
10. Immediately after the affair at Plataea the Lacedae- 
monians determined to invade Attica, and sent round 
summon wold to their Peloponnesian and othei allies, bidding 
tomeet^^^ them equip troops and piovide all things necessary for 
Isthmus ^ foreign expedition The various states made their 
preparations as fast as they could, and at the appointed 
time, with contingents numbering two-thirds of the forces 
of each, met at the Isthmus When the whole army was 
assembled, Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the leader of the expedition, called together the 
Ajchida-^ geneials of the different states and their chief officers 
mus and most distinguished men, and spoke as follows — 

II- ‘Men of Peloponnesus, and you, allies, many are the 
S^d^eat expeditions which our fathers made both within and 
experience without the Pelopoiinese, and the veterans among our- 

m war, and , _ , ^ , 

our army selves are experienced m war, and we never went forth 

with a greater army than this But then we should 
bewar?of remember that, whatever may be our numbers or our 

nShiidJitir we are going against a most powerful city And 

enemy too we are bound to show ouiselves worthy of our fathers, 

cheap j ' 

and not wanting to our own reputation For all Hellas 
is stirred by our enterprise, and her eyes are fixed upon 
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c 431 US she IS friendly and would have us succeed because II. 

^ ^ she hates the Athenians Now although some among 

you, surveying this great host, may think that there is 
very little risk of the enemy meeting us in the field, 
we ought not on that account to advance heedlessly, 
but the general and the soldier of every state should be 
always expecting that his own division of the army will 
be the one fiist in danger War is carried on in the 
dark , attacks are generally sudden and fuiious, and often 
the smaller army, animated by a proper fear, has been 
more than a match for a larger force which, disdaining 
their opponent, were taken unprepared by him When 
invading an enemy^’s countiy, men should always be 
confident in spirit, but they should fear too, and take 
measures of precaution , and thus they will be at once 
most valorous m attack and impregnable in defence 

^ And the city which we are attacking is not so utterly For they aie 
powerless, but is in the best possible state of preparation, prepared!^ 
and for this reason our enemies may be quite expected feal hLiy 
to meet us in the field. Even if they have no such in- otaiinaen 
tention beforehand, yet as soon as they see us m Attica, by while ^^e 
wasting and destroying their propeity, they will cer- ilnd^ ^ 
tainly change their mind For all men are angry when 
they not only suffer but see and some stiange form of 
calamity strikes full upon the eye , the less they reflect 
the more ready they aie to fight , above all men the 
Athenians, who claim imperial power, and are more 
disposed to invade and waste their neighbour’s land than 
to look on while their own is being wasted. Remem- 
bering how great this city is which you are attacking, 
and what a fame you will bring on your ancestors and 
yourselves for good or evil according to the result, 
follow^ wdiithersoever you are led , maintain discipline and 
caution above all things, and be on the alert to obey 
the word of command. A great army is most assured of 
glory and safety when visibly animated by one spiiit.’ 

Having thus spoken, Archidamus dismissed the as- 12. 
sembly His first step w^as to send Melesippus, the son Archida- 

* X X j mil?: stands: 
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II of Diacntus, a Spaitan, to Athens in the hope that the 
Meiesippus Athenians mirfit aftei all s^ive way, when they saw their 
but he IS enemies actually on the march But they would not 
missKm w' admit him to the assembly, noi even into the city For 
andTmme- I^^iicles liad already canted a motion to the effect that 
diateiy sent they would have nothing to do with herald or embassy 
frontier while the Lacedaemonians weie in the field So Meie- 
sippus was sent away without a heating and told that 
he must cioss the frontier before sunset , if the Lacedae- 
monians wanted to hold any parley with the Athenians, 
they must go home first He was attended by an escort 
in order to prevent his communicating with any one. 
When he arrived at the Athenian frontier, and was about 
to leave them, he uttered these words ‘This day will 
be to the Hellenes the beginning of great soriows ’ On 
the return of the herald to the camp Archidamus learned 
that the Athenians wcie not as yet at all in the mood 
to yield, so at last he moved forwaid his army and 
prepared to enter Attica The Boeotians who had sent 
their contingent of two-thirds, including their cavaliy, to 
the Peloponnesian army, marched to Plataea with the 
remainder of their forces and wasted the country 
13 While the Peloponnesians were gathering at the 
Pencks, Isthmus, and weie still on their way, but before they 

that ArSu- entered Attica, Pericles the son of Xanthippus, who 
wiT^pare Athenian generals, knowing that the 

his lands, invasion was inevitable, and suspecting that Aichidamus 
friendship, in wasting the country might very likely spare his lands, 
pidice^Sra either out of courtesy and because he happened to be his 
AtheSSis, or by the order of the Lacedaemonian authorities 

givShemto already attempted to raise a prejudice against 

t^e^pubhe him®* when they demanded the expulsion of the polluted 
1 they are might take this further means of injuring 

him in the eyes of the Athenians}, openly declared m 
the assembly that Archidamus was his friend, but not 
to the injury of the state, and that supposing the enemy 
did not destroy his lands and buildings like the rest, he 
a Cp 1 126 imt and 127 
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c 431 would make a present of them to the public ; and he II 

^ ^ desired that the Athenians would have no suspicion of 

him on that account As to the general situation, he 
repeated his previous advice , they must prepare for war 
and bring their pioperty from the country into the city; 
they must defend their walls but not go out to battle , 
they should also equip for service the fleet in which lay 
their strength Their allies should be kept well in hand, 
for their power depended on the revenues which they 
derived from them, military successes were geneially 
grained by a wise policy and command of money The He reminds 
state of their finances was encouraging , they had on an mans of 
average six hundied talents^ coming m annually fiom 
their allies, to say nothing of their other levenue , and 
there were still remaining in the Acropolis six thousand and naval 

^ resources, 

talents of coined silver (The whole amount had once teiiingthem 
been as much as nine thousand seven hundred talents cLTaTn 
but from this had to be deducted a sum of three thousand 
seven hundied expended on various buildings, such as prudence, 
the Propylaea of the Acropolis, and also on the siege of 
Potidaea ) Moreover there was uncoined gold and silver 
m the form of private and public offerings, sacred vessels 
used m processions and games, the Peisian spoil and 
other things of the like nature, worth at least five hun- 
dred talents more There was also at their disposal, 
besides what they had in the Acropolis, consideiable 
treasures m vaiious temples If they were 1 educed to 
the last extremity they could even take off the plates 
of gold with which the image of the goddess was over- 
laid , these, as he pointed out, weighed forty talents, and 
were of refined gold, which was all removable They 
might use these treasures in self-defence, but they were 
bound to replace all that they had taken By this 
estimate of their wealth he stiove to encourage them. 

He added that they had thirteen thousand hoplites, be- 
sides the Sixteen thousand who occupied the foiti esses 

^ About 1 44,000 ^ About ;£2,3 2 8,000. 

® About 1 30 , 000 , 
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II • or who manned the walls of the city Foi this was the 

number engaged on ganison duty at the beginning of 
the war% whenevci the enemy invaded Attica , they were 
made up of the elder and younger men, and of such 
mctics as bore heavy arms The Phalenc wall extended 
four miles fiom Phalerum to the city walls the poition 
of the city wall which was guarded was somewhat less 
than five miles , that between the Long Wall and the 
Phalenc requiring no guard The Long Walls running 
down to the Piraeus were rather more than four and a- 
half miles in length , the outer only was guarded The 
whole circuit of the Piraeus and of Munychia w^as not 
quite seven miles, of which half required a guard The 
Athenian cavalry, as Peiicles pointed out, numbered 
twelve hundred, including mounted archeis , the foot- 
archers, eighteen hundred, of tiiremes fit for service the 
city had thiee hundred The forces of various kinds 
which Athens possessed at the commencement of the 
war, when the first Peloponnesian invasion was impending, 
could not be estimated at less To these Pericles added 
other arguments, such as he was fond of using, which 
were intended to piove to the Athenians that victory 
was certain 

14 The citizens were persuaded, and brought into the city 
The cm- their children and wives, their household goods, and even- 
lowing the wood-work of their houses, which they took down 
gSihJ^lnto Their flocks and beasts of burden they conveyed to 
the city, Euboea and the adjacent islands 

The removal of the inhabitants was painful , for the 
Athenians had always been accustomed to reside in the 
15. country. Such a life had been characteristic of them 

but re- more than of any other Hellenic people, from very early 

for theyhad times In the days of Cecrops and the first kings, down 

Tcount^ the reign of Theseus, Attica was divided into com- 
times munes, having their own town halls and magistrates 

lived m Except in case of alarm the whole people did not 

communes, assemble in council under the king, but administered 

Cp what IS said of the citizens on garrison duty, vn 28 init. 
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c 431 their own affairs, and advised together m their seveial II. 

^ ^ townships Some of them at times even went to war until The- 

n 1 1 T' 1 IT- seus united 

With him, as the Eleusmians under Eumolpus with Erec- them into 
theus But when Theseus came to the thione, he, being of Athenf^ 
a powerful as well as a wise ruler, among other improve- 
ments in the administration of the country, dissolved the 
councils and separate governments, and united all the 
inhabitants of Attica in the present city, establishing 
one council and town hall They continued to live on 
their own lands, but he compelled them to resoit to 
Athens as their metropolis, and henccfonvaid they ^ were 
all inscribed m the roll of her citizens ^ A great city 
thus arose which was handed down by Theseus to his 
descendants, and from his day to this the Athenians 
have regularly celebrated the national festival of the 
Synoecia, or ‘ union of the communes’ in honour of the 
Goddess Athene 

Before his time, what is now the Acropolis and the Small ex- 
ground lying under it to the south was the city. Many aTaenV^^ 
reasons may be urged m proof of this statement — The 
temples of Athene and of other divinities are situated m 
the Acropolis itself, and those which are not, lie chiefly 
thereabouts , the temples of Olympian Zeus, for ex- 
ample, and of the Pythian Apollo, and the temple of 
Earth and of Dionysus m the Marshes, in honour of 
whom the more ancient Dionysia aie celebrated on 
the twelfth day of the month Anthesterion a festival 
which also continues to be observed by the Ionian de- 
scendants of the Athenians In the same quarter are 
other ancient temples, and not far off is the fountain 
now called Enneacrounos, or the Nine Conduits, from 
the form given to it by the tyrants, but oiiginally, be- 
fore the springs were covered m, Callirrhoe, or the Fair 
Stream The water of this fountain was used by the 
ancient Athenians on great occasions; and at mairiage 
rites and other ceremonies the custom is still retained. 

To this day the Acropolis or Citadel is called by the 
^ Or, ^all paid taxes to Athens ' ^ February-March, 
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II. Athenians Pohs, 01 City, because that neighbourhood b 
was first inhabited. ^ 

16. Thus for a long time the ancient Athenians enjoyed a 
country life in self-governing communities, and although 
they were now united m a single city, they and then- 
descendants, down to the time of this war, from old habit 
geneially resided with their households m the country 
where they had been bom For this reason, and also 
because they had lecently restored their country-houses 
and estates after the Persian War, they had a disinclina- 
tion to move. They weie depressed at the thought of 
foisaking their homes and the temples which had come 
down to them fiom their fathers and were the abiding 
memorials of their early constitution They were going 
to change their mannei of life, and m leaving their 
villages were m fact leaving what to each of them had 
been his own city 

1 7, When they came to Athens, only a few of them had 
The new- houses 01 could find homes among friends or kindred. 

comeis, 1 I 1 i 1 r 

having no 1 he majority took up their abode m the vacant spaces of 

tS*^own, the city, and m the temples and shrines of heroes, with 

temp?esaiid exception of those on the Acropolis, the Eleusinium, 

waste and any other precinct which could be securely closed 
spaces in , 

the city The Pelasgian giound, as it was called, which lay at the 
foot of the citadel, was under a curse forbidding its occu- 
pation. There was also a half-line of a Pythian oracle 
to the same effect — 

‘Better the Pelasgian giouiid left waste ' 

Yet even this was occupied under the sudden pressure 
of necessity And to my mind the oracle came true in 
a sense exactly contrary to the popular expectation ; for 
the unlawful occupation to which men were driven was 
not the cause of the calamities which befell the city, but 
the war was the cause of the occupation , and the oracle 
without mentioning the war foresaw that the place would 
be inhabited some day for no good Many also estab- 
lished themselves m the turrets of the walls, or in any 
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c 431 Other place which they could find, for the city could not II. 

^ ^ contain them when they first came m But afterwards 

they divided among them the Long Walls and the 
greater part of the Piraeus At the same time the 
Athenians applied themselves vigorously to the war, 
summoning their allies, and preparing an expedition of 
a hundred ships against the Peloponnese 

While they were thus engaged, the Peloponnesian 18 
army was advancing it arrived first of all at Oenoe, The Peio- 

ponnesians 

a fortified town on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, advance to 
which was garrisoned by the Athenians 111 time of wai, ^hich they, 
and was the point at which the Peloponnesians intended 
to commence their invasion There they encamped and ture 
prepared to assault the walls by means of engines and 
siege works But these and other operations took up 
time and detained them m the neighbourhood Archi- 
damus was severely blamed for the delay, he was also 
thought not to have been energetic enough in levying 
war, and to have done the Athenians good service by 
discouraging vigoious action After the muster of the 
forces he was accused of delay at the Isthmus, and of 
loitering on the maich But his leputation was most 
affected by his halt at Oenoe For the Athenians em- 
ployed the interval in getting aw^ay their property, and 
the Peloponnesians fancied that, if they had advanced 
quickly and he had not lingered, they could have seized 
everything before it was conveyed within the walls. 

Such were the feelings entertamed towards Archidamus 
by his troops during the halt He is said to have held 
back in the belief that the Athenians, while their lands 
were still unravaged % would yield, and that the thought 
of allowing them to be devastated would be too much 
for them 


But when they had assaulted Oenoe, and after leaving 19. 
no means untried were unable to take it, and no herald Leaving 
came from the Athenians, at last they marched on, and enter At- 
about the eightieth day aftei the entry of the Thebans to 
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IL into Plataea, in the middle of the summer, when the com 
was in full ear, invaded Attica, under the command of 
Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus the Lacedaemonian 
king They encamped and ravaged, fiist of all, Elcusis 
and the plain of Thiia, wheie they put to flight some 
Athenian horse near the streams called Rheiti , they 
then advanced, keeping Mount Aegaleos on the right 
hand, through the distiict of Kropeia until they reached 
Acharnae, which is the largest of the Athenian town- 
ships or demes, as they are called, and at Acharnae 
they encamped, and remained there a considerable time 
ravaging the country 

20. In this first invasion Archidamus is said to have 
hnger lingered about Acharnae with his aimy ready for battle, 
the hope instead of descending into the plain, in the hope that the 
AAemLs Athenians, who were now flourishing in youth and 
o4\oTcrht 1 ^^'^‘^beis and provided for war as they had never been 
before, would peihaps meet them in the field rather than 
allow then lands to be ravaged When therefore they 
did not appear at Eleusis or in the plain of Thiia, he 
tried once more whether by encamping in the neigh- 
bouihood of Acharnae he could induce them to come 
out. The situation appeared to be convenient, and the 
Acharnians, being a considerable section of the city and 
furnishing three thousand hoplites, were likely to be 
impatient at the destruction of their property, and would 
communicate to the whole people a desire to fight Or. 
if the Athenians did not come out to meet him during 
this invasion, he could henceforward ravage the plain with 
more confidence, and march right up to the walls of the 
city. The Acharnians, having lost their own possessions, 
would be less wnlling to hazard their lives on behalf of 
their neighbours, and so there would be a division in the 
Athenian counsels Such w^as the motive of Archidamus 
in remaining at Acharnae. 

2 1 , The Athenians, so long as the Lacedaemonians weie in 
e\^temeat neighbourhood of Eleusis and the plain of Thria, en-, 
of the tertaincd a hope that they would come no further. They 
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remembered how, fourteen years before % the Lacedae- 11. 
monian king, Pleistoanax the son of Pausanias, invaded 
Attica with a Peloponnesian army, and how after ad- lanty of 
vancing as far as Eleusis and Thria he came no further, but 
retreated And indeed this retreat was the cause of his 
exile , for he was thought to have been bribed But 
when they saw the army in the neighbourhood of 
Acharnae, and baiely seven miles from the city, they felt 
the presence of the invader to be intolerable The 
devastation of their country before their eyes, which the 
younger men had never seen at all, nor the elder except 
in the Persian invasion, naturally appeared to them a 
horiible thing, and the whole people, the young men 
especially, were anxious to go forth and put a stop to 
it Knots were formed in the streets, and there were 
loud disputes, some eager to go out, a minority lesisting 
Soothsayers were repeating oracles of the most different 
kinds, which all found in some one or other enthusiastic 
listeners. The Achainians, who in their own estimation 
were no small part of the Athenian state, seeing their 
land ravaged, strongly insisted that they should go out 
and fight The excitement in the city was universal , 
the people were fuiious with Pericles, and, forgetting all 
his previous w^arnings, they abused him for not leading 
them to battle, as their general should, and laid all their 
miseries to his charge 

But he, seeing that they were oveicome by the irrita- 22 . 
tion of the moment and inclined to evil counsels, and He refuses 
confident that he was right in refusing to go out, would wth°thS 
not summon an assembly or meeting of any kind, lest, 
coming together more in anger than in prudence, they 
might take some false step. He maintained a strict 
w^atch over the city, and sought to calm the irritation as 
far as he could. Meanwhile he sent out horsemen fiom 
time to time to prevent flying parties finding their way 
into the fields near the city and doing mischief A 
skirmish took place at Phrygia between one of the 
^ Cp 1 1T4 fin. 
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no END OF THE FIRST INVASION 

divisions of the Athenian hoi sc assisted by their Thes- 
salian allies on the one hand, and the Boeotian cavalry 
on the other, m which the Athenians and Thessalians 
were at least a match for their opponents, until, the 
Boeotian mfantiy coming up to suppoit the hoise, they 
weie compelled to fly The Athenians and Thessalians 
lost a few men, but recovered their bodies on the same 
day without asking for a truce On the moiiow the 
Peloponnesians raised a trophy. The foices which the 
Thessalians brought to the aid of the Athenians, ac- 
cording to the terms of then old alliance % consisted of 
Larissaeans, Pharsahans, Cranonians, Pyrasians, Gyi to- 
mans, and Pheraeans The leaders of the Larissaeans 
weie Polymedes and Anstonous, one from each of the 
two leading factions of their city, the Pharsahans were 
commanded by Meno The forces of the othei cities 
had likewise generals of then own. 

When the Peloponnesians found that the Athenians 
did not come out to meet them, they moved their aimy 
from Achainae, and lavaged some of the townships 
which he between Mount Parnes and Mount Brilessus 
While they were still m the country, the Athenians sent 
the fleet of a hundred ships which they had been equip- 
ping on an expedition round the Peloponnese These 
ships earned on board a thousand hophtes and four 
hundred archers, they were under the command of 
Caremus the son of Xenotimus, Proteas the son of 
Epicles, and Socrates the son of Antigenes After the 
departure of the fleet the Peloponnesians remained m 
Attica as long as their provisions lasted, and then, taking 
a new loute, retired through Boeotia In passing by 
Oropus they wasted the country called Peiraike^ in- 
habited by the Oropians, who are subjects of the Athe- 
nians. On their return to Peloponnesus the troops 
dispersed to their several cities 

Cp. 1. 102 fin , 107 fin , iv 78 med. 

^ Reading ^vlth the MSS r^v yrjv ttjv TleipaiKriv Cp in 91 med, 

'^pooTrhv rijs irepav y^$, 1 e the coast opposite Euboea 
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BRAS IDAS SAVES METHONE. ill 

C 431 When they had retreated, the Athenians posted guards II* 

^ ^ to keep watch both by land and sea, a precaution which 24. 

they maintained throughout the war. They then passed The Athe- 
a decree reseiving of the treasure m the Acropolis 
thousand talents ^ this sum was set apart and was not ^lent^and 
to be expended unless the enemy attacked the city with ^ hundred 
a fleet and they had to defend it at sea In any other case of an 
case, he who brought forward or put to the vote a 
proposal to touch the money was to be punished with 
death They also resolved to set apart yearly a hundred 
triremes, the finest of the year, and to appoint trieraichs 
for them , these they were only to use at the same time 
with the money, and in the same emergency 

The Athenian forces, which had lately been despatched 25. 
to Peloponnesus in the hundred vessels, and were assisted 
by the Corey laeans with fifty ships and by some of the Athenian 
allies fiom the same region, did considerable damage on 
the Peloponnesian coast They disembarked and attacked 
Methon^, a fortress in Laconia, which was weak and had 
no regular gariison Now Brasidas the son of Tellis, a 
Spartan, happened to be in those parts keeping guard, and, 
seeing the danger, he came to the aid of the inhabitants 
with a bundled hoplites He made his way through the 
scatteied parties of Athenian troops, whose attention 
was occupied with the fortiess, and thiew himself into 
Methone, suffering a slight loss, he thus saved the 
place The exploit was publicly acknowledged at 
Sparta, Brasidas being the fiist Spartan who obtained 
this distinction m the war. The Athenians, proceeding 
on their voyage, ravaged the teiritory of Pheia in Elis for 
two days, and defeated three hundred chosen men from 
the vale of Elis as well as some Elean perioeci from the 
neighbourhood of Pheia who came to the rescue. But a 
violent storm arose, and there was no harbour in which 
the fleet could find shelter , so the greater part of the 
army ie»embarked and sailed round the promontoiy 
called Ichthys towards the haibour of Pheia Mean- 
® About ;^2 40,000 
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11 . while the Messenians and othcis who were unable to 
get on boaid maiched by land and captured Pheia The 
fleet soon sailed into the harboui and took them up , 
they then evacuated Pheia and put to sea By this time 
the main aimy of the Eleans had ai rived , wheieupon 
the Athenians pioceeded on their way to othei places, 
which they ravaged 

26. About the same time the Athenians sent thirty ships 
are^fenfS^ to cruise off Locris, having an eye also to the safety of 
Loens Euboea. Theopompus the son of Cleinias was their 
commander He made descents on the Lociian coast 
and ravaged various places He also captured Thiomum, 
taking hostages of the inhabitants, and at Alop^ defeated 
the Locnans who came to defend the place. 

27 In the same summer the Athenians expelled the 
manfexpei and their families from Aegina, alleging that 

the Aegi- they had been the main cause of the war Tlie island 
from their lies close to Peloponnesus, and they thought it safer to 
bo^e^of thither settlers of their own, an intention which they 

arHetUed afteiwards carried out. The Lacedaemonians 

Sicedae Aeginetan exiles the town of Thyrea to occupy 

moniansm and the adjoining country to cultivate, partly in order to 
Thyrea aiinoy the Athenians, partly out of giatitude to the 
Aegmetans, who had done them good seivice at the time 
of the earthquake and the levolt of the Helots. The 
Thyrean territory is a strip of land coming down to the 
sea on the borders of Argolis and Laconia. There some 
of them found a home; others dispersed over Hellas. 

28. During the same summer, at the beginning of the 
Eclipse of lunar month (apparently the only time when such an 

event is possible), and in the afternoon, there was an 
eclipse of the sun, which took the form of a crescent, and 
then became full again , duiing the eclipse a few stars 
weie visible, 

29. In the same summer, Nymphodorus the son of Pythes, 
TheAthe- a native of Abdera and a man of great influence with 

mans make tin 11 ,.1 

Nympho- oitalces who had married his sister, was made by the 
Athenians their proxenus at that place and invited by 
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C 431 
I 87, 2 


them to Athens He had formerly been considered their II 
enemy, but now they hoped that he would gam over to 
their alliance Sitalces, who was the son of Teres and over Sitai- 
king of Thrace of Thmfe 

This Teres, the father of Sitalces, was the first founder 29. 
of the great Odrysian empire, which he extended over a 
large part of Thrace, although many of the Thracian Teres, the 
tribes are still independent He has no connection with throd^^ 
Tereus who took to wife from Athens, Procne^ ^^^p\re^This 
daughter of Pandion, they do not even belong to the Teres has 

® TNI r ^ noconnec- 

same Thrace For Tereus dwelt in Daulia^ a part of the non with 
region which is now called Phocis but in those days was of mytho- 
inhabited by Thracians, and m that country Itys suffered 
at the hands of the women Procn^ and Philomela 
Many of the poets when they make mention of the 
nightingale (Philomela) apply to the bird the epithet 
Daulian. Further, Pandion would surely have formed a 
marriage connection for his daughter among his neigh- 
bours with a view to mutual protection, and not at a 
distance of so many days’ journey, among the Odrysian 
Thracians And the Teres of whom I am speaking, and 
who was the first powerful king of the Odrysae, has not 
even the same name ^ 

Now Sitalces, whom the Athenians made their ally, Sitaices be- 
was the son of this Teres , they wanted him to assist 
them in the conquest of Chalcidice and of Perdiccas So hVs^soi^ir^ 
Nymphodorus came to Athens, negotiated the alliance 
with Sitalces, and got his son Sadocus enrolled an citizen 
Athenian citizen He also undeitook to terminate the is^iso re- 
war in Chalcidice, promising that he would persuade 
Sitalces to send the Athenians an army of Thracian 
horsemen and targeteers He further reconciled Per- 
diccas with the Athenians, and persuaded them to restore 
Therme to him ^ Wheieupon Perdiccas joined the Athe- 
nian aimy under Phormio^ and with him fought against 
the Chalcidians Thus Sitalces the son of Teres king of 

^ 1 e IS called Teres, not Tereus 
^ Cp 1 61 init ® Gp 1 64 med 
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DEVASTATION OF JSIEGARA 


II. Thrace, and Perdiccas son of Alexander king of Mace- 

donia, entered into the Athenian alliance ^ 

3 ^* The Athenians, m the hundred ships which were still 
TheAthe- ciuisingf about Peloponnesus, took Sollium^ a town be- 
ture Sol- longing to the Corinthians, winch they handed over to 
Astacus, the Palaereans of Acarnania, giving to them alone of the 
o\er a- Acarnanians the right of occupying the city and country* 
phaiiema They also stormed the town of Astacus, and driving out 
Evarchus who was tyrant there, added it to the Athenian 
confederacy. They next sailed to the island of Cephal- 
lenia, which they gained over without fighting The 
island lies over against Acarnania and Leucas, and con- 
tains four cities inhabited by the Paleans, Cranians, 
Samaeans, and Pronnaeans Soon afterwards the fleet 
proceeded on its voyage homewards. 

31. About the end of the summer the entire Athenian 
TheAthe- force, including the metics, invaded the territory of 

nuns under __ . . irT%i i 

the com- Megara, under the command of Pericles the son of 
Pendef Xaiithippus The Athenian fleet had reached Aegina on 
theMegand home, and when the commanders heard that the 

theciS;fy ’^hole armed force of the city was in Megaia, they sailed 
thither and joined them. This was the largest army 
which the Athenians ever had in one place , for the city 
was still in her full strength, and had not as yet suffered 
from the plague The Athenians themselves numbered 
not less than ten thousand hoplites, exclusive of the 
remaining three thousand who were engaged at Potidaea. 

A force of metics amounting to at least three thousand 
took part in the invasion, and also a large number of 
light-armed troops After ravaging the greater part of 
the country they retired They repeated the invasion, 
sometimes with cavalry, sometimes with the whole Athe- 
nian army, every year during the war until Nisaea was 
taken 

32* At the end of this summer the island of Atalant^, 
nm^ortify coast of the Opuntian Locnans and 

the island of had hitherto been uninhabited, was foitified and made a 

Atalante 

Cp IV 66 mit, 69 fin. 
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X15 

1^87^2' S^iard-station by the Athenians They wanted to prevent IL 
pirates sailing from Opus and other places in Locns and 
plundering Euboea Such were the events which occuired 
during the remainder of the summer after the Pelopon- 
nesians had retired from Attica. 

During the following winter, Evarchus the Acarna- 3 3 * 

man, desiring to be restored to Astacus, persuaded 
Corinthians to sail with forty ships and fifteen hundred restore the 
hoplites and reinstate him, he himself hiring some Evarchus 
mercenaries Of this expedition Euphamidas the son 
of Aristonymus, Timoxenus the son of Timociates, and 
Eumachus the son of Chrysis, were the commanders 
They sailed to Astacus, and restored Evarchus , they feated 
then tried to gain ovei certain other towns on the coast 
of Acarnania , but, failing m their attempt, they pro- 
ceeded homewards Touching at Cephallenia on their 
voyage, they made a descent on the country of the 
Cranians, but being entrapped by means of a pretended 
agreement, and then unexpectedly attacked, they lost a 
part of their forces , at length, not without a severe 
struggle, they put to sea again and returned home 

During the same vintei, in accordance wnth an old 34. 
national custom, the funeial of those who first fell in this 
war was celebrated by the Athenians at the public Dn.te the 
charge The ceremony is as follows Thiee days before 
the celebration they erect a tent in wdiich the bones of ha’d died m 
the dead are laid out, and every one brings to his owm^^ewar 
dead any offering wdiich he pleases At the time of the 
funeral the bones are placed in chests of cypress wmod, 
which are conveyed on hearses , there is one chest for 
each tribe They also carry a single empty litter decked 
With a pall for all w^hose bodies are missing, and cannot 
be recovered after the battle The procession is ac- 
companied by any one who chooses, w^hether citizen or 
stranger, and the female relatives of the deceased are 
piesent at the place of interment and make lamentation. 

The public sepulchre is situated in the most beautiful 
spot outside the walls , there they always bury those 

I 2 



Il6 FUNERAL SPEECH OF PERICLES 

II who fall in war, only after the battle of Maiathon theBc 431 
dead, in recognition of their pre-eminent valour, were 
inteired on the field When the remains have been laid 
in the earth, some man of known ability and high reputa- 
tion, chosen by the city, delivers a suitable oration over 
them , aftei which the people depait Such is the manner 
of interment , and the ceremony was repeated from time 
to time throughout the war Over those who weie the 
fiist buried Pericles was chosen to speak. At the fitting 
moment he advanced from the sepulchie to a lofty 
stage, which had been erected in older that he might 
be heard as far as possible by the multitude, and spoke 
as follows — 

(funeral speech) 

35 ® Most of those who have spoken here before me have 

The kw commended the lawgiver who added this oration to our 

which en- i r i i 

joins this other funeial customs , it seemed to them a worthy 

bSn^oftei? thing that such an honour should be given at their 

burial to the dead who have fallen on the field of battle 

should pre- But I should have preferred that, when men’s deeds have 
fei to praise 

the brave been brave, they should be honoured m deed only, and 

oniyfnol; With such an honour as this public funeial, which you 

tto repu- witnessing. Then the reputation of many would 

the^skiiof heen imperilled on the eloquence or want of 

theoiator eloquence of one, and then virtues believed 01 not as 

ancestors he spoke well or ill For it is difficult to say neither too 

the prac- little ^oo much , and even moderation is apt not to 

tice, and I give the impression of truthfulness. The friend of the 
must obey 

dead who knows the facts is likely to think that the 
words of the speaker fall short of his knowledge and of 
his wishes , another who is not so well informed, when 
he hears of anything which surpasses his own powers, 
will be envious and will suspect exaggeration Man- 
kind are toleiant of the praises of others so long as each 
hearer thinks that he can do as well or nearly as well 
himself, but, when the speaker rises above him, jealousy 
is aioused and he begins to be incredulous However, 
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c 431 since our ancestors have set the seal of their appioval II 

^ ^ upon the practice, I must obey, and to the utmost of my 

power shall endeavour to satisfy the wishes and beliefs 
of all who hear me 

'I will speak first of our ancestors, for it is right and 3 
becoming that now, when we are lamenting the dead, a 
tribute should be paid to their memory. There has rateourpie- 

dcccssors 

never been a time when they did not inhabit this land, who gave 

which by their valoui they have handed down from andemp^S 

generation to generation, and we have received from 

them a free state But if they weie woithy of praise, dead, i will 

still more were our fathers, who added to then mhei it- how Athens 

ance, and after many a struggle transmitted to us their |5er gieat- 

sons this great empire And we ourselves assembled 

here to-day, who are still most of us m the vigour of 

life, have chiefly done the work of improvement, and 

have richly endowed our city with all things, so that she 

is sufficient for herself both in peace and war. Of the 

military exploits by which our various possessions were 

acquired, or of the energy with which we or our fathers 

drove back the tide of war, Hellenic or Barbarian, I will 

not speak , for the tale would be long and is familiar to 

you But before I piaise the dead, I should like to 

point out by what principles of action we rose ^ to power, 

and under what institutions and through what manner 

of life our empire became great For I conceive that 

such thoughts are not unsuited to the occasion, and that 

this numerous assembly of citizens and strangers may 

profitably listen to them 

‘Our form of goveinment does not enter into rivalry 37 
with the institutions of others We do not copy our 
neighbours, but are an example to them It is true that 
we are called a democracy, for the administration is in nour men of 
the hands of the many and not of the few. But while 
the law secures equal justice to all alike in their private 
disputes, the claim of excellence is also recognised , and free from 

eKclusive- 

when a citizen is m any way distinguished, he is preferred ness, our 
^ Reading 
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11 to the public seivice, not as a matter of piivilege, but as 

private the rewaid of merit Neither is poverty a bar. but a 

from sus- i i i i t 

picion, )et plan may benefit his country whatevei be the obscuuty 
Sike^thrm- of his condition There is no exclusiveness in our public 
ona^^and private inteicourse we aie not suspicious 

custom another, nor angiy with our neighbour if he does 

what he likes , we do not put on sour looks at him which, 
though harmless, are not pleasant While we aie thus 
unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit of revei- 
ence pervades our public acts , we are prevented from 
doing wrong by respect for authoiity and for the laws, 
having an especial regard to those which are oi darned 
for the protection of the injured as well as to those un- 
wiitten laws which bring upon the transgressor of them 
the reprobation of the general sentiment 
38 . ‘And we have not foigotten to piovide for our weary 
spirits many relaxations fiom toil, wc have regulai 
oui games and saciifices throughout the ycai , at home the 
m our style of our life is refined , and the delight which we 

and'Se daily feel in all these things helps to banish melancholy 

contnSs^ Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the 
toouren- whole earth flow in upon us, so that we enjoy the 

joyment •• r 1 r 1 r 

goods of Other countnes as freely as of our own, 

39 'Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
In war we superior to that of our adversaries Our city is thrown 

singly are ^ 1 , , , 1 X 

a match Open to the world, and we never expel a foreigner or 

Peiopon- prevent him from seeing or learning anything of which 

united^ the secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him 
though^we We rely not upon management or trickery, but upon our 
secrets and own hearts and hands And m the matter of education, 
laborious ° whereas they from early youth are always undergoing 
traimng laborious exercises which are to make them brave, we 
live at ease, and yet are equally ready to face ®the 
perils which they face And here is the proof. The 
Lacedaemonians come into Attica not by themselves, 
but with their whole confederacy following , we go alone 

a Or, ‘perils such as our strength can bear, ’ or ‘perils which are 
enough to daunt us,’ 


mo 
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c^43i into a neighbour’s country, and although our opponents 11. 
are fighting for their homes and we on a foreign soil, we 
have seldom any difficulty in overcoming them Our 
enemies have never yet felt our united strength , the care 
of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are obliged 
to send our own citizens everywhere But they, if they 
meet and defeat a part of our aimy, are as proud as if 
they had routed us all, and when defeated they pretend 
to have been vanquished by us all 

‘ If then we prefer to meet danger with a light heart 
but without laborious training, and with a courage which 
is gained by habit and not enforced by law, are we not 
greatly the gainers ^ Since we do not anticipate the pain, 
although, when the hour comes, we can be as brave as 
those who never allow themselves to rest , and thus too 
our city is equally admirable in peace and in wan For 40. 
we are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and 
we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness Wealth vated by 
we employ, not for talk and ostentation, but when there ^iglnse^ 
IS a real use for it To avow poverty with us is no 
disgrace , the true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid interested 

A /I, , , , 

it An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state affairs, be- 
because he takes care of his own household, and even nothing\s ^ 
those of us who are engaged in business have a veiy fair d^scus^ion^ 
idea of politics We alone regard a man who takes 
interest m public affairs, not as a harmless, but as aethers 
useless character ; and if few of us are originators, we are 
all sound judges of a policy. The great impediment to 
action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of generous 
that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory of freedom, 
to action For we have a peculiar power of thinking before 
we act and of acting too, whereas other men are courage- 
ous from ignorance but hesitate upon reflection And 
they are surely to be esteemed the bravest spirits w^ho, 
having the clearest sense both of the pains and pleasures 
of life, do not on that account shrink from danger. In 
doing good, again, we are unlike others, we make our 
friends by conferring, not by receiving favours. Now he 
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41. 


who confeis a favour is the fiimer friend, because heec 
would fain by kindness keep alive the memory of an 
obligation, but the iccipicnt is colder in his feelings, 
because he knows that in requiting anothei’s generosity 
he will not be winning gratitude but only paying a debt 
We alone do good to our neighbouis not upon a calcu- 
lation of inteiest, but m the confidence of fieedom and 
in a frank and fearless spirit To sum up I say that 
Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the individual 
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In fine, 
Athens is 
the school 
of Hellas 
She alone m 
the hour of 
tnal rises 
above her 
reputation 
Her citizens 
need no 
poet to 
sing their 
praises for 
ever> land 
bears wit- 
ness to their 
valour 


Athenian in his own person seems to have the power of 
adapting himself to the most varied foims of action with 
the utmost versatility and grace This is no passing and 
idle word, but truth and fact , and the assertion is verified 
by the position to which these qualities have raised the 
state. For m the hour of trial Athens alone among her 
contemporaries is superior to the report of her No 
enemy who comes against her is indignant at the re- 
verses which he sustains at the hands of such a city; no 
subject complains that his masters are unworthy of him 
And we shall assuredly not be without witnesses , there 


are mighty monuments of our power which will make us 
the wonder of this and of succeeding ages , we shall not 
need the praises of Homer or of any other panegyrist 
whose poetry may please for the moment % although his 
lepresentation of the facts will not bear the light of day. 
For we have compelled every land and every sea to open 
a path for our valour^ and have everywhere planted 
eternal memorials of our friendship and of our enmity. 
Such is the city for whose sake these men nobly fought 
and died ; they could not bear the thought that she 
might be taken from them ; and every one of us who 
survive should gladly toil on her behalf 
42, H have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens because I 
of\he aty want to show you that we are contending for a higher 
prize than those who enjoy none of these privileges, and 
men. for to establish by manifest proof the merit of these men 
her^^at^ whom I am now commemorating. Their loftiest praise has 
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c 431 been already spoken For m magnifying the city I have II. 

^ ^ magnified them, and men like them whose virtues made ^ad^^nch^ 

her glorious And of how few Hellenes can it be said as and poor 
of them, that their deeds when weighed in the balance fen ed death 
have been found equal to their fame ' Methinks that a honiur 
death such as theirs has been gives the true measure of a 
man’s worth , it may be the first revelation of his virtues, 
but is at any rate their final seal For even those who 
come short m other ways may justly plead the valour 
with wdiich they have fought for their country, they 
have blotted out the evil with the good, and have bene- 
fited the state more by their public services than they 
have injured her by their private actions None of these 
men were eneiwated by wealth or hesitated to lesign the 
pleasures of life , none of them put off the evil day in 
the hope, natural to poverty, that a man, though poor, 
may one day become rich But, deeming that the pun- 
ishment of their enemies was sweeter than any of these 
things, and that they could fall m no nobler cause, they 
determined at the hazard of their lives to be honourably 
avenged, and to leave the rest They resigned to hope 
their unknown chance of happiness , but in the face of 
death they resolved to rely upon themselves alone And 
when the moment came they were minded to resist and 
suffer, rather than to fly and save their lives , they ran 
away from the woid of dishonour, but on the battle-field 
their feet stood fast, and ^ m an instant, at the height of 
their fortune, they passed aw^ay fiom the scene, not of 
their fear, but of their glory ^ ^ 

' Such was the end of these men , they were worthy of 43 
Athens, and the living need not desire to have a more Contem- 
heroic spirit, although they may pray for a less fatal issue foxf^^thens, 
The value of such a spirit is not to be expressed in words, Wv 
Any one can discourse to you for ever about the ad- 
vantages of a brave defence which you know already They were 

* Or, taking tux’?? with Kaipov ‘ while for a moment they were 
m the hands of fortune, at the height, not of terror but of glory, 
they passed away ’ 
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II. But instead of listening to h m I would have you day by 

united in (Jay fix your eycs upon the greatness of Athens, until 

then deaths, , ^ t t ^ t r ■. , i 

but their you become filled with the love of hei , and when you 

separate are impiesscd by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that 

Their sf-^ this empire has been acquiied by men wdio knew their 

puichreis duty and had the couiage to do it, who in the houi of 

the remem- >> i -. ■« /* i i ■« i 

biance of coiiflict had tile fear of dishonoui ^always present to them, 
heaus^o/^^ and who, if ever they failed in an enterpnze, w^ould not 
allow their virtues to be lost to then countiy, but 
example freely gave their lives to her as the fairest offering which 
feai It IS they could present at her feast The sacrifice which 
p^rou^not they collectively made was individually repaid to them , 
tunatef who ^^c^ived again each one for himself a praise 

should be which grows not old, and the noblest of all sepulchres — 
I speak not of that in which their lemains are laid, but 
of that m which their glory sumves, and is proclaimed 
always and on evciy fitting occasion both in word and 
deed For the whole earth is the scpulchic of famous 
men , not only are they commemoiated by columns and 
inscriptions in their own country, but in foreign lands 
there dw^’clls also an unwritten memorial of them, giaven 
not on stone but in the hearts of men Make them your 
examples, and, esteeming courage to be freedom and 
fieedom to be happiness^ do not w^eigh too nicely the 
perils of war The unfoitunate who has no hope of a 
change for the better has less reason to throw away his 
life than the prosperous who, if he sumve, is always liable 
to a change for the worse, and to whom any accidental 
f£*l makes the most serious difference To a man of 
spirit, cowardice and disaster coming together are far 
moie bitter than death striking him unperceived at a 
time when he is full of courage and animated by the 
general hope. 

44, ‘ Wherefore I do not now commiserate the parents of 

onh?dSd stand here , I would rather comfort them 

Smarted know that your life has been passed amid manifold 
rather than vicissitudes , and that they may be deemed fortunate 
who have gamed most honour, whether an honouiable 
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c 431 death like theiis, or an honourable soirow like yours, II 
^ ^ and whose days have been so oidered that the term of^omeof 

their happiness is likewise the term of their life. I know yet have^ 
how haid it is to make you feel this, when the good for- 
tune of others will too often remind you of the gladness 
which once lightened your hearts And soirow is felt and serve 

^ state 

at the want of those blessings, not which a man never while others 
knew, but which were a part of his life before they were 
taken fiom him Some of you are of an age at which 
they may hope to have othei children, and they ought to 
bear their sorrow better, not only will the childicn who been, and 
may hereafter be born make them foiget their own lost by the gioiy 
ones, but the city will be doubly a gainer She will not 
be left desolate, and she will be safer For a man’s 
counsel cannot have equal weight or woith, when he 
alone has no children to risk in the general danger To 
those of you who have passed their prime, I say “ Con- 
gratulate } ourselves that you have been happy during 
the greater part of your days , remembei that your life of 
soirow will not last long, and be comforted by the glory 
of those who are gone. For the love of honour alone 
IS ever young, and not riches, as some say, but honour 
IS the delight of men when they are old and useless ” 

‘ To you who are the sons and brotheis of the depaited, 45 
I see that the struggle to emulate them will be an 


aiduous one 


- — brothers 

For all men praise the dead, and, how- ^iii find 


ever pie-eminent your virtue may be, hardly will you ample hard 
be thought, I do not say to equal, but even to approach for men^Se 
them The living have their rivals and detractors, but 
V hen a man is out of the way, the honour and good-will but envy 

, . follows not 

which he receives is unalloyed And, if I am to speak the dead 

of womanly virtues to those of you who will henceforth widows re- 

be Widows, let me sum them up in one short admonition 

To a woman not to show more weakness than is natural weakness, 

and avoid 

to her sex is a great glory and not to be talked about for both praise 

j r 1 and blame 

good or for evil among men 

‘ I have paid the required tribute in obedience to the 4^* 
law, making use of such fitting words as I had The 
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II tiibute of deeds has been paid in part, foi the dead bc 431 

tribute of have been honouiably mteiied, and it lemains only that 
dead^ The^ tlicir childieii sliould be maintained at the public chaigc 
until they aic giown up this is the solid piize with 
deeds, as whicli, as With a gailand, Athens crowns her sons living 

bythisfune- 11-11 1 1 

lai, sotoo and dead, after a struggle like mens For where the 
tenanc^ of " re\vards of virtue are greatest, there the noblest Citizens are 
dren enlisted in the service of the state And now, when you 
have duly lamented, every one his owm dead, you may 


47 

Second in- 
vasion of 
Attica , 
outbreak 
of the 
plague, 


depart ’ 

Such was the order of the funeral celebrated in this 
winter, with the end of which ended the first year of the 
Peloponnesian War. As soon as summer returned, the 
Peloponnesian army, compiismg as befoie tw^o-thiids of 
the force of each confedeiate state, under the command 


of the Lacedaemonian king Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus, invaded Attica, where they established 
themselves and ravaged the countiy They had not 
been theie many days when the plague broke out at 
Athens for the fiist time A similar disorder is said 


to have previously smitten many places, particulaily 
Lemnos, but there is no record of such a pestilence 
occurring elsewhcie, or of so great a destiuctioii of 
human life For a while physicians, in ignorance of 
the nature of the disease, sought to apply remedies , but 
It was in vain, and they themselves were among the 
first victims, because they oftenest came into contact 
with it No human art was of any avail, and as to 
supplications in temples, enquiries of oracles, and the 
like, they were utterly useless, and at last men were 
overpoweied by the calamity and gave them all up. 

48, The disease is said to have begun south of Egypt in 
which com- Aethiopia : thence it descended into Egypt and Libya, 

menced m , . , - - , ^ . 

Aethiopia and after spreading over the greater pait of the Peisian 
SSSS empire, suddenly fell upon Athens It first attacked 
inhabitants of the Piraeus, and it was supposed 
but I shall that the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns, no 

confine my- j • i 

self to the conduits having as yet been made there. It afterwards 
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reached the upper city, and then the mortality became II 
far greater As to its probable origin or the 
which might or could have produced such a disturbance sufferei 
of nature, every man, whether a physician or not, will 
give his own opinion. But I shall describe its actual 
course, and the symptoms by which any one who knows 
them beforehand may recognise the disorder should it 
ever reappear For I was myself attacked, and witnessed 
the sufferings of others 

The season was admitted to have been remarkably free 49* 
from ordinary sickness, and if anybody was alieady ill ^ctenstics 
of any other disease, it was absorbed in this Many who of the 

* (iise3.SG 

were in peifect health, all in a moment, and without any 
apparent leason, were seized with violent heats in the 
head and with redness and inflammation of the eyes 
Internally the throat and the tongue were quickly suffused 
with blood, and the breath became unnatural and fetid 
There followed sneezing and hoarseness, m a short time 
the disorder, accompanied by a violent cough, reached 
the chest , then fastening lower down, it would move the 
stomach and bring on all the vomits of bile to which 
physicians have ever given names , and they were very 
distiessing An ineffectual retching producing violent 
convulsions attacked most of the sufferers , ^some as soon 
as the previous symptoms had abated, others not until long 
aftcrwaids^ The body externall 3 Mvas not so very hot to 
the touch, nor yet pale , it was of a livid colour inclining 
to red, and breaking out in pustules and ulcers But the 
internal fevei was intense , the sufferers could not bear to 
have on them even the finest linen garment , they insisted 
on being naked, and there was nothing which they longed 
for more eagerly than to throw themselves into cold 
water And many of those who had no one to look after 
them actually plunged into the cisterns, for the}?' were 
tormented by unceasing thirst, which was not in the 
least assuaged whether they drank little or much They 

^ Or, taking Xw^rjo-ai/ra with criraafiov* ‘these convulsions in some 
cases soon abated, in others not until long afterwards ’ 
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11. could not sleep , a restlessness which was intolerable 
nevei left them While the disease was at its height the 
body, instead of wasting away, held out amid these 
sufferings m a maivcllous manner, and cither they died 
on the seventh or ninth day, not of weakness, for their 
strength was not exhausted, but of internal fever, which 
was the end of most, or, if they survived, then the 
disease descended into the bowels and there produced 
violent ulceiation , severe dianhoea at the same time set 
m, and at a later stage caused exhaustion, which finally 
with few exceptions carried them off Foi the disoider 
which had originally settled m the head passed gradually 
through the whole body, and, if a persoii got over the 
worst, would often seize the extiemities and leave its 
mark, attacking the privy parts and the fingeis and the 
toes , and some escaped with the loss of these, some 
with the loss of then eyes Some again had no sooner 
recoveied than they were seized with a forgetfulness of 
all things and knew neither themselves nor their friends 

50. The malady took a form not to be desciibed, and the 
Even the fury with wliich it fastened upon each sufferer was too 

animals and , r 1 -i 

birds of much foi' human natuie to endure There was one 
to touch the circumstance in paiticular wdiich distinguished it from 
corpses ordinary diseases. The Dirds and animals which feed 
on human flesh, although so many bodies were lying 
unburied, either never came near them, or died if they 
touched them. This was proved by a remarkable 
disappearance of the birds of prey, who were not to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else , while in 
the case of the dogs the fact was even more obvious, 
because they live with man 

51. Such was the geneial nature of the disease I omit 
Nothing many strange peculiarities which characteiised individual 

availed xt r 1 

against the cases None of the ordinary sicknesses attacked any one 
isease lasted, or, if they did, they ended in the plague 

Some of the sufferers died from want of care, others 
equally who were receiving the greatest attention No 
single remedy could be deemed a specific , for that 
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12^7 

which did good to one did harm to another No con- II. 
stitution was of itself strong enough to resist or weak 
enough to escape the attacks , the disease carried off all the mfec- 
alike and defied every mode of treatment. Most appalling Non?coufd 
was the despondency which seized upon any one who felt 5,^^^ 
himself sickening , for he instantly abandoned his mind impunity 

® except those 

to despair and, instead of holding out, absolutely threw who had 

away his chance of life. Appalling too was the rapidity been at- 
with which men caught the infection , dying like sheep if hTd 
they attended on one another , and this was the principal covered 
cause of moitality When they were afraid to visit one 
another, the sufferers died m their solitude, so that many 
houses were empty because there had been no one left to 
take care of the sick , or if they ventured they perished, 
especially those who aspired to heroism For they 
went to see their friends without thought of themselves 
and were ashamed to leave them, even at a time when 
the very relations of the dying were at last growing 
weary and ceased to make lamentations, overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the calamity But whatever instances 
there may ha\e been of such devotion, more often the 
sick and the dying were tended by the pitying care of 
those who had recovered, because they knew the course 
of the disease and were themselves free from appre- 
hension For no one was ever attacked a second time, 
or not with a fatal result All men congratulated them, 
and they themselves, in the excess of their joy at the 
moment, had an innocent fancy that they could not die 
of any other sickness 

The crowding of the people out of the country into ^2 
the city aggravated the misery, and the newly-anived The misery 
suffered most. For, having no houses of their own, but by^hTovtr- 
inhabiting m the height of summei stifling huts, the 
mortality among them was dreadful, and they perished 
m wild disorder ^ The dead lay as they had died, one 
upon another, while others hardly alive wallowed^ in the 

^ More literally ^They, dying, lay dead one upon -another, or 
wallowed hai dlj alive * etc 
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II stieets and crawled about every fountain craving foi 
water. The temples in which they lodged were full of 
the corpses of those who died in them , foi the violence 
of the calamity was such that men, not knowing wheie 
Geneiai to tuin, giew reckless of all law, human and divine The 
ancient cus- customs whicli had hitherto been obseived at funerals 
bunai°^ were Linivei sally violated, and they buried their dead each 
one as best he could Many, having no proper appli- 
ances, because the deaths m their household had been 
so frequent, made no scruple of using the burial-place of 
others When one man had raised a funeral pile, others 
would come, and throwing on their dead first, set fire to 
it , oi when some other corpse was already burning, before 
they could be stopped would throw their own dead upon 
it and depart. 

53 * There weie other and worse forms of lawlessness which 
niid rei^ plague intioduced at Athens Men who had hitheito 
giousie- concealed their indulgence in pleasuie now grew boldei 

htr'iint dis- „ , , , 1 1 1 , , , 

appears m For, Seeing the sudden change, — how the rich died in a 

[he p7a^^^ moment, and those who had nothing immediately in- 
heiited their pi opeity, — they reflected that life and riches 
weie alike tiansitory, and they resolved to enjoy them- 
selves while they could, and to think only of pleasure 
Who would be willing to sacrifice himself to the law of 
honour when he knew not whether he would ever live to 
be held in honour ^ The pleasure of the moment and any 
sort of thing which conduced to it took the place both of 
honour and of expediency No fear of God or law of man 
deterred a criminal. Those who saw all perishing alike, 
thought that the worship or neglect of the Gods made no 
difference. For offences against human law no punish- 
ment was to be feared , no one would live long enough to 
be called to account Already a far heavier sentence 
had been passed and was hanging over a man’s head ; 
before that fell, why should he not take a little pleasure ^ 
54, Such was the grievous calamity which now afflicted 
the Athenians , within the walls their people were dying, 
and without, their country was being ravaged. In their 
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c 430 troubles they naturally called to mind a verse which the IL 
^ ^ elder men among them declared to have been cuirent 

long ago — 

‘ A Dorian war will come and a plague with it ’ 

There was a dispute about the precise expression , some Dispute 
saying that hinos^ a famine, and not lotmos^ a plague, was ancient 
the original woid Nevertheless, as might have been ex- 
pected, for men’s memories reflected their sufferings, the 
argument in favour of lotvtos prevailed at the time But the word 
if ever in future yeais another Doiian war arises which 
happens to be accompanied by a famine, they will pro- 
bably repeat the verse m the other form The answer 
of the oracle to the Lacedaemonians when the God was 
asked ‘whether they should go to war or not,’ and he 
replied ‘that if they fought with all their might, they 
wrould conquer, and that he himself would take thcii 
part was not forgotten by those who had heard of it, 
and they quite imagined that they were witnessing the 
fulfilment of his words. The disease certainly did set 
in immediately after the invasion of the Peloponnesians, 
and did not spread into Peloponnesus m any degree 
worth speaking of, w^hile Athens felt its ravages most 
severety, and next to Athens the places which were most 
populous Such was the history of the plague ^ 

After the Peloponnesians had wasted the plain they 55. 
entered what are called the coast lands (Paralus) and 

1 /- T 1 1 A 1 \ ponnesians 

penetrated as far as Lauiium, where the Athenians have atLaunum 
their Silver mines First they ravaged that part of the sSife- 
coast which looks towards Peloponnesus, and afterwards peopkfrom 
that situated tow^ards Euboea and Andros But Pericles, somg out, 

^ but sends 

who was still general, continued to insist, as in the former a hundred 
invasion, that the Athenians should remain within their ^ag^Peio^f 

W^alls ponnesus 

Before, however, the Peloponnesians had left the plain 56. 
and moved fonvard into the coast lands he had begun 
to equip an expedition of a hundred ships against Pelo- 
ponnesus When all was ready he put to sea, having on 
a Cp 1 irS fin. h Cp 111 87. 
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11. boaid foul thousand Athenian hoplites and three hundied 
cavaliy conveyed m horse transports which the Athenians 
then constructed for the first time out of their old ships 
The Chians and Lesbians joined them with fifty vessels 
The expedition did not actually put to sea until the 
Peloponnesians had reached the coast lands Arriving 
at Epidauius m Peloponnesus the Athenians devastated 
most of the country and attacked the city, which at 
one time they were m hopes of taking, but did not quite 
succeed Setting sail again they ravaged the teiritory 
of Troezen, Halieis, and Hermione, which are all places 
on the coast of Peloponnesus Again putting off they 
came to Piasiae, a small town on the coast of Laconia, 
ravaged the country, and took and destioyed the place. 
They then returned home and found that the Pelopon- 
nesians had also returned and weie no longer in Attica 
5 7* All the time during which the Peloponnesians remained 
The Peio- the Country and the armament of the Athenians con- 

ponnesians 

leave Mtica tinued at sea the plague was raging both among the 
of forty^^^^ tioops and in the city The fear which it inspired was 
said to have induced the enemy to leave Attica sooner 
than they intended , for they heard from deserters that 
the disease was in the city, and likewise saw the burning 
of the dead Still in this invasion the whole country 
was ravaged by them, and they remained about forty 
days, which was the longest stay they ever made 
58 . In the same summer, Hagnon the son of Nicias, and 
Expedition Cleopompus the son of Cleimas, who were colleagues 
Potidaea of Pericles in his military command, took the fleet which 
Sea^s^^^ employed and sailed forthwith against the Thra- 

SSopf, ^and Chalcidians and against Potidaea, which still held 
forcSne'nts arrival they brought engines up to the 

return to Walls, and tried every means of taking the town But 
they did not succeed ; nor did the result by any means 
correspond to the magnitude of their armament; for 
thither too the plague came and made dreadful havoc 
among the Athenian troops Even the soldiers who 
were previously there and had been m good health 
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c 430 caught the infection from the forces under Hagnon. IL 
^ But the army of Phormio ^ escaped ; for he and his 
sixteen hundred troops had left Chalcidic^. And so 
Hagnon returned with his fleet to Athens, having lost by 
the plague out of four thousand hoplites a thousand 
and fifty men m forty days But the original armament^ 
remained and prosecuted the siege. 

After the second Peloponnesian invasion, now that 59. 
Attica had been once more lavaged^ and the war and^heAthe- 
the plague together lay heavy upon the Athenians, a for peace 
change came over their spirit They blamed Pericles rejected 
because he had peisuaded them to go to war, declaring 
that he was the author of their troubles ; and they were 
anxious to come to terms with the Lacedaemonians. 
Accordingly envoys were despatched to Sparta, but they 
met With no success. And now, being completely at 
their wit’s end, they turned upon Pericles. He saw that 
they were exasperated by their misery and were behaving 
just as he had always anticipated that they would. And 
so, being still general, he called an assembly, wanting to 
encourage them and to convert their angry feelings into 
a gentler and more hopeful mood At this assembly he 
came forward and spoke as follow’s — 

* I was expecting this outburst of indignation ; the 60 
causes of it are not unknown to me. And I have sum- 
nioned an assembly that I may remind you of your 

y ✓ unmanly , 

resolutions and reprove you for your inconsiderate anger you forget 
against me, and want of fortitude m misfortune. In fortunes of 
my judgment it would be better for individuals them- y^luS^de- 
selves that the citizens should suffer and the state flourish 
than that the citizens should flourish and the state suffer the state 
A private man, however successful in his own dealings, h^ved t^at 
if his country perish is involved m her destruction , but 
if he be an unprosperous citizen of a prosperous city he ^titerested, 

. Til rx , 5 when you 

IS much more likely to recover. Seeing then that states consented 
can bear the misfortunes of individuals, but individuals why LoSd 
cannot bear the misfortunes of the state, let us all stand ^enowt 
Cp 1 64 med ^ Cp 1 59, 61 init 
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IL by our countiy and not do what you are doing now, who 
because you aie stunned by your private calamities are 
letting go the common hope of safety, and condemning 
not only me who advised, but yourselves who consented 
to, the wai Yet I with whom you aie so angry venture 
to say of myself, that I am as capable as any one of 
devising and explaining a sound policy; and that I am 
a lover of my country, and incorruptible Now a man 
may have a policy which he cannot cleaily expound, 
and then he might as well have none at all , or he may 
possess both ability and eloquence, but if he is disloyal 
to his country he cannot, like a true man, speak in her 
interest , or again he may be unable to resist a bribe, 
and then all his other good qualities will be sold for 
money If, when you determined to go to war, you 
believed me to have somewhat more of the statesman 
in me than others, it is not fair that I should now be 
chaiged with anything like crime. 

6 1 . ‘I allow that for men who are m prosperity and free 
ch^c^ed^ to choose it IS gieat folly to make war But when they 
but you are niust either submit and at once surrender independence, 

changed by 

misfortune or strike and be free, then he who shuns and not he who 
chSgeis meets the danger is deserving of blame For my own 
mg the^' I the same man and stand where I did But 

Shens changed , for you have been driven by misfortune 

you should to recall the consent which you gave when you were yet 
sSfows,^'^^ unhurt, and to think that my advice was wrong because 
onfy^S^L characters are weak The pain is present and 

good^ comes home to each of you, but the good is as yet un- 
realised by any one, and your minds have not the 
strength to persevere in your resolution, now that a 
great reverse has overtaken you unawares. Anything 
which IS sudden and unexpected and utterly beyond 
calculation, such a disaster for instance as this plague 
coming upon other misfortunes, enthralls the spirit of a 
man Nevertheless, being the citizens of a great city 
and educated in a temper of greatness, you should not 
succumb to calamities however overwhelming, or daiken 
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the lustre of your fame. For if men hate the presiimp- !!• 
tion of those who claim a reputation to which they have 
no right, they equally condemn the faint-heartedness of 
those who fall below the glory which is their own You 
should lose the sense of your private sorio\vs and lay 
fast hold of the common good 

'As to your sufferings m the war, if you fear that they 62. 

may be very great and after all fruitless, I have shown 

you already over and over again that such a fear is 

erroundless If you are still unsatisfied I will indicate less? iteii 
^ / • i 1 -I that 

^-one element of your superiority which appeals to have you are 
escaped you% although it nearly touches your imperial 
greatness. I too have never mentioned it before, nor 
would I now, because the claim may seem too arrogant, 
if I did not see that you are unreasonably depiessed. What are 
You think that your empire is confined to your allies, but sSsionfm 
I say that of the two divisions of the world accessible to 
man, the land and the sea, there is one of which you are 

that, and 

absolute masters, and have, or may have, the dominion you will 
to any extent which you please Neither the great King the reS^^^^ 
nor any nation on eaith can hinder a navy like yours 
fiom penetrating whithersoever you choose to sail. When 
we reflect on this great power, houses and lands, of which having a 
the loss seems so dreadful to you, aie as nothing We Snviction 
ought not to be troubled about them or to think much sujS^onty. 
of them in comparison , they are only the gaiden of the 
house, the supeifluous ornament of wealth , and you may 
be sure that if we cling to our freedom and preserve that, 
we shall soon enough recover ail the rest But, if we 
are the servants of others, we shall be sure to lose not 
only freedom, but all that freedom gives And where 
your ancestors doubly succeeded, you will doubly fail 
For their empire was not inherited by them from otheis 
but won by the labour of their hands, and by them pre- 


^ Or, taking vTrdpxov vfiip absolutely consideration which, 
however obvious, appears to have escaped you ’ 

Or, again, taking fxeyidovs ire pi with ivBvprjdrjvai ^one element of 
your superiority which neaily touches your empire, but of which 
you never seem to ha\e considered the importance.’ 
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II served and bequeathed to us And surely to be lobbcd 
of what you have is a greater disgiace than to fail m 
obtaining moie. Meet your enemies therefore not only 
with spiiit but with disdain Any coward or fortunate 
fool may brag and vaunt, but he only is capable of dis- 
dain whose conviction that he is stronger than his enemy 
rests, like our own, on grounds of reason. Courage 
fighting in a fair field is fortified by the intelligence 
which looks down upon an enemy, an intelligence re- 
lying, not on hope, which is the strength of helplessness, 
but on that surer foresight which is given by reason 
and observation of facts 

63. ‘Once more, you are bound to maintain the imperial 
Your em- dignity of your city in which you all take pride , for you 
stake, and should not covet the glory unless you will endure the 
tVres°^ toil And do not imagine that you are fighting about a 
Srea^y Simple issue, freedom or slavery, you have an empire to 
curred the joge, and there is the danger to which the hatred of your 
mankind imperial rule has exposed you Neither can you resign 

your power, if, at this crisis, any timorous or inactive 
spirit IS for thus playing the honest man For by this 
time your empiie has become a tyranny which m the 
opinion of mankind may have been unjustly gamed, but 
which cannot be safely surrendered. The men of whom 
I was speaking, if they could find followers, would soon 
ruin a city, and if they were to go and found a state of 
their own, would equally rum that. For inaction is 
secure only when arrayed by the side of activity, nor 
is it expedient or safe for a sovereign, but only for a 
subject state, to be a servant 

64. ‘You must not be led away by the advice of such 

Nothing citizens as these, nor be angry with me , for the resolu- 

has hap- , r r . 

pened, ex- tion in favour of war was your own as much as mine, 
pi^efbut What if the enemy has come and done what he was 
anucipLd^ Certain to do when you refused to yield What too if 
^eed^on followed^ That was an unexpected blow, 

war Do but we might have foreseen all the rest. I am well 

the spmt aware that your hatred of me is aggravated by it. But 
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c 430 how unjustly, unless to me you also ascribe the credit IL 

^ ^ of any extraordinary success which may befall you “ ! 

The visitations of heaven should be borne with resigna- Athens 
tion, the sufferings inflicted by an enemy with manliness even though 
This has always been the spirit of Athens, and should rend^ hef 
not die out m you Know that our city has the greatest 
name in all the world because she has never yielded to 
misfortunes, but has sacrificed more lives and endured 
severer hardships in wai than any other , wherefore also 
she has the greatest power of any state up to this day, 
and the memory of her glory will always survive Even 
if we should be compelled at last to abate somewhat of 
our greatness (for all things have their times of growth 
and decay), yet will the recollection live, that, of all 
Hellenes, we ruled over the greatest number of Hellenic 
subjects , that we withstood our enemies, whether single 
or united, in the most terrible wars, and that we were 
the inhabitants of a city endowed with every sort of 
wealth and greatness. The indolent may indeed find 
fault, but ^ the man of action ^ will seek to rival us, and 
he who is less fortunate will envy us To be hateful and 
offensive has ever been at the time the fate of those who 
have aspired to empire But he judges well who accepts 
unpopularity in a great cause Hatred does not last 
long, and, besides the immediate splendour of great 
actions, the renown of them endures foi ever in men’s 
memories. Looking forwaid to such future glory and 
present avoidance of dishonour, make an effoit now and 
secure both Let no herald be sent to the Lacedae- 
monians, and do not let them know that you are de- 
pressed by your sufferings For the greatest states and 
the greatest men, when misfortunes come, are the least 
depressed m spirit and the most resolute in action,' 

By these and similar words Pericles endeavoured to 65. 
appease the anger of the Athenians against himself, 

a Cp. 1 140 init 

^ Or, taking /cal avros with ^ovXofLevos* ^he who is ambitious like 
ourselves.* 
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and to divert their minds from then terrible situation, b 
In the conduct of public affairs they took his advice, and 
sent no moie embassies to Spaita , they weie again eager 
to prosecute the wai Yet in piivate they felt then suffer- 
ings keenly, the common people had been deprived even 
of the little which they possessed, while the upper class 
had lost fan estates in the countiy with all then houses 
and iich furmtuie Woist of all, instead of enjoying 
peace^ they were now at wai. The popular indignation 
was not pacified until they had fined Pericles , but, soon 
afterwaids, with the usual fickleness of the multitude, 
they elected him geneial and committed all their affaiis 
to his chaige. Their private sorrows were beginning to 
be less acutely felt, and for a time of pubhe need they 
thought that there was no man like him. Duimg the 
peace while he was at the head of affairs he luled with 
prudence , undei his guidance Athens was safe, and 
reached the height of hci gicatness in his time. When 
the war began he showed that here too he had formed a 
true estimate of the Athenian power. He survived the 
commencement of hostilities two yeais and six months, 
and, after his death, his foresight was even bcttei ap- 
preciated than during his life Foi he had told the 
Athenians that if they would be patient and would 
attend to their navy, and not seek to enlarge their do- 
minion while the war was going on, nor imperil the 
existence of the city, they would be victoiious, but 
they did all that he told them not to do, and in matters 
which seemingly had nothing to do with the war, from 
motives of private ambition and private interest they 
adopted a policy which had disastrous effects in respect 
both of themselves and of their allies , their measures, 
^had they been successful, would only have brought®* 
honour and profit to individuals, and, when unsuccess- 
ful, crippled the city in the conduct of the war. The 
reason of the difference was that he, deriving authority 
from his capacity and acknowledged worth, being also 

^ Or, ‘ while they continued to succeed, only brought ’ 
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a man of transparent integrity, was able to control IL 
the multitude m a free spirit ; he led them rather than 
was led by them , for, not seeking power by dishonest 
arts, he had no need to say pleasant things, but, on the 
strength of his own high character, could venture to 
oppose and even to anger them When he saw them 
unseasonably elated and arrogant, his words humbled 
and awed them , and, when they were depressed by 
groundless feais, he sought to reanimate their confidence 
Thus Athens, though still in name a democracy, was in 
fact ruled by her greatest citizen But his successors 
were more on an equality with one another, and, each 
one struggling to be first himself, they weie ready to 
sacrifice the whole conduct of affairs to the whims of the 
people Such weakness in a great and imperial city led 
to many enors, of which the gieatest was the Sicilian 
expedition ; not that the Athenians miscalculated their 
enemy^s power, but they themselves, instead of con- 
sulting foi the interests of the expedition which they 
had sent out, were occupied in intriguing against one 
another for the leadership of the democracy®’, and not 
only giew remiss in the management of the army, but 
became embroiled, for the first time, m civil strife And Even after 
yet after they had lost in the Sicilian expedition the 
greater part of their fleet and army, and were distracted o^Ta^amst 
by revolution at home, still they held out three yeais their old 
not only against their former enemies, but against the and many 
Sicilians who had combined with them, and against and wefe at 
most of their own allies who had risen in revolt Even 

ruined oy 

when Cyras the son of the King joined in the war and themselves 
supplied the Peloponnesian fleet with money, they con- Pencieswas 
tinned to resist, and w^ere at last overthrown, not by after 
their enemies, but by themselves and their own internal 
dissensions So that at the time Pericles was more than 
justified m the conviction at which his foresight had 
ai rived, that the Athenians would win an easy victory 
over the unaided foices of the Peloponnesians. 

, Gp VI 28. 
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II. During the same summei the Lacedaemonians and their B c 

56 ^ allies sent a fleet of a hundred ships against the island of 

The L'lce- Zacyiitlius, wliich lies opposite Elis The Zacynthians 

are colonists of the Peloponnesian Achaeans, and weie 

Zacynthus of thc Athenians Theie were on boaid the fleet 

without re- 
sult a thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, under the command 

of Cnemus the Spartan admiral They disembarked and 
ravaged the greater part of the country; but as the in- 
habitants would not come to terms, they sailed away home 
67 At the end of the same summer, Austens the Corin- 
Envoyssent thian, the Lacedaemonian ambassadors Anenstus Nico- 
laus and Stratodemus, Timagoras of Tegea, and Pollis 
to The King Argos who had no public mission, weie on then way 

are detained Asia in the hope of peisuadmg the King to give them 

bySitalces , ^ 

and given money and join in thc war. They went hist of all to 
Adienians Sitalces soii of Tcics, ill Thiace^ wishing if possible to 
Srried to detach him fiom the Athenians, and induce him to lead 
Athens and army to the relief of Potidaea, which was still block- 
death aded by Athenian foices , they also wanted him to con- 
vey them acioss the Hellespont on their intended journey 
to Phainaces, the son of Pharnabazus, who was to send 
them on to the king At thc time of their ai rival two 
Athenian envoys, Learchus the son of Callimachus, and 
Ameiniades the son of Philemon, chanced to be at the 
court of Sitalces , and they entreated his son Sadocus, 
who had been made an Athenian citizen % to deliver the 
envoys into their hands, that they might not find their 
way to the King and so injure a city which was m some 
degree his own. He consented, and, sending a body of 
men with Learchus and Ameiniades, before they em- 
barked, as they were on their way through Thrace to the 
vessel in which they were going to cross the Hellespont, 
seized them , they were then, m accordance with the 
orders of Sadocus, handed over to the Athenian envoys, 
who conveyed them to Athens On the very day of their 
arrival the Athenians, fearing that Ansteus, whom they 
considered to be the cause of all their troubles at Potidaea 


^ Cp 11 29 fin. 
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c 430 and in Chalcidice^ would do them still further mischief if he IL 
^ ^ escaped, put them all to death without tiial and without 

hearing what they wanted to say, they then threw their 
bodies down precipices They considered that they had a 
right to retaliate on the Lacedaemonians, who had begun 
by treating m the same way the traders of the Athenians 
and their allies when they caught their vessels off the coast 
of Peloponnesus For at the commencement of the war, all 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at sea were treated 
by them as enemies and indiscriminately slaughtered, 
whether they were allies of the Athenians or neutials. 

About the end of the same summer the Ambraciots, 68 . 
with a large Barbarian force which they had called out, 
made war upon the Amphilochian Argos and upon Am- make war 
philochia The original cause of their enmity against ^ss 
the Argives was as follows — The Amphilochian terri- 
tory had been occupied and the city founded by Amphi- gives 
lochus the son of Amphiaraus, who on returning home 
after the Trojan War was dissatisfied at the state of 
Argos He fixed the site on the shore of the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, and called the new city by the name of his 
native place , it was the greatest city in that region, and 
Its inhabitants were the most powerful community. 

Many generations afterwaids, these Amphilochians in 
a time of distiess invited their neighbours the Ambraciots 
to join in the settlement, and from them they first learned 
the Hellenic language which they now speak , the other 
Amphilochians are Barbarians. After a while the Ambra- 
ciots drove out the Amphilochian Argives and themselves 
took possession of the city The expelled Amphilochians 
placed themselves under the protection of the Acarna- 
nians, and both together called in the Athenians, who 
sent them a fleet of thirty ships under the command of 
Phormio. When Phormio arrived, they stormed Argos, 
and sold the Ambraciots into slavery, and the Amphi- 
lochians and Acarnanians dwelt together in the place. 

The alliance between the Acarnanians and Athenians 
then first began The hatred of the Ambraciots towards 
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JI. the Amphilochian Argives commenced with the enslave- B( 
ment of their countrymen , and now when the war 
offeied an oppoitunity they invaded their teiritoiy, ac- 
companied by the Chaonians and some otheis of the 
neighbouring Baibanans They came as far as Argos 
and made themselves masters of the countiy, but not 
being able to take the city by assault they returned, 
and the several tubes dispersed to their own homes. 
Such were the events of the summer 


69. 
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In the following winter the Athenians sent twenty 
ships on an expedition round Peloponnesus. These weie 
placed under the command of Phormio, who, stationing 
himself at Naupactus, guarded the straits and pi evented 
any one fiom sailing either out of or into Corinth and 
the Crisaean Gulf Six other vessels were sent to collect 
the tiibute in Lycia and Cana, they were undei the 
command of Melesander, who was to see that Pelopon- 


nesian pnvateers did not establish themselves in those 
parts, and damage mei chant vessels coming from Phaselis 
and Phoenicia and all that legion But he, going up the 


country into Lycia with an army composed of Athenians 
taken fiom the crews and of allied troops, was defeated, 


and himself and a pait of his foices slam 
70. In the same winter the Potidaeans, who were still block- 
The Poti- aded, found themselves unable to hold out , for the Pelo- 

daeans are _ . , , 1 1 a 1 

compelled ponncsian invasions of Attica did not make the Athenians 
to sur-^^^ withdraw , and they had no more food When they had 
The Athe- every sort of extremity, even to the eating of 

mans blame human flesh, they entered into communications with the 

their gene- 
rals for Athenian geneials, Xenophon the son of Euripides, 

term? Hestiodorus the son of Aristocleides, and Phanomachus 


the son of Callimachus, to whom the siege had been en- 
trusted They, seeing that the army was suffering from 
the exposed situation, and considering that the city had 
already spent two thousand talents®* on the siege, ac- 
cepted the terms proposed The Potidaeans, with their 
wives and their children, and likewise the foreign troops^ 
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were to come out of the city, the men with one garment, IL 
the women with two, and they were allowed a certain fixed 
sum of money for their journey. So they came out under 
a safe-conduct, and went into Chalcidice, or wheiever 
they could find a home But the Athenians blamed 
the generals for coming to terms without their authority, 
thinking that they could have made the city surrender at 
discretion. Soon afterwards they sent thither colonists 
of their own Such were the events of the winter And 
so ended the second year m the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 

In the following summer the Peloponnesians and the Jl, 
allies under the command of Archidamus the son of Expedition 
Zeuxidamus, the Lacedaemonian king, instead of in- Peiopon- 
vading Attica, made an expedition against Plataea under Ar- 
There he encamped and was about to ravage the 
country, when the Plataeans sent envoys to him bearing Plataea 
the following message • — 

‘Aichidamus, and you Lacedaemonians, in making Protest 
war upon Plataea you are acting unjustly, and in a Plataeans 
manner unworthy of yourselves and of youi ancestors You are 
Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus, the Lacedaemonian, the promise 
when he and such Hellenes as were willing to share the plnden'ce 
danger with him fought a battle in our land and libeiated ^n?asmSe 
Hellas from the Persian, offered up saciifice in the Agora 
of Plataea to Zeus the God of Freedom, and in the Plataea 
presence of all the confederates then and there restored 
to the Plataeans their country and city to be henceforth 
independent, no man was to make unjust war upon them 
at any time or to seek to enslave them , and if they were 
attacked, the allies who were present promised that they 
would defend them to the utmost of their power These 
privileges your fathers granted to us as a reward foi the 
courage and devotion which we displayed in that time of 
danger But you are acting in an opposite spirit , for 
you have joined the Thebans, our worst enemies, and 
have come hither to enslave us Wherefore, calling to 
witness the Gods to whom we all then swore, and also 
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IL the Gods of your race and the Gods who dwell m our bc 429 
country, we bid you do no haim to the land of Plataea. ^ 7 . 4 
Do not violate youi oaths, but allow the Plataeans to be 
independent, and to enjoy the rights which Pausanias 
granted to them ’ 

72. To this appeal Archidamus rejoined — 

Archida- « What you say, Plataeans, is just, but your acts should 
peace if correspond to your words. Enjoy the independence 
eXnoin which Pausanias granted to you, and assist us m freeing 
the Lace- Other Hellenes who were 3^our sworn confederates m 

daemonian 

confederacy that time of danger and are now in subjection to the 
neutral Athenians With a view to the emancipation of them 
and of the other subject states, this gieat war has been 
undertaken and all these preparations made It would 
be best for you to join with us, and observe the oaths 
yourselves which you would have us obsciwe But if you 
prefer to be neutral, a course which we have ah eady once 
pioposed to you, letain possession of your lands, and re- 
ceive both sides in peace, but neither for the purposes of 
war, and we shall be satisfied.’ 

ThePia- The Plataean ambassadois then returned to the city 
reported these words of Aichidamus to the people, 
^^ithouuhe niade answer that they could not do what they were 
Athenians, asked Without the sanction of the Athenians, in whose 
that they power they had left their wives and childien, and that 
Thebans^^^^ they also feared for the very existence of their state 
When the Lacedaemonians were gone the Athenians 
might come and not allow them to carry out the treaty, 
or the Thebans, who would be included in the clause 
requiring them ‘to receive both sides,’ might again 
attempt to seize their town. To this Archidamus, 
wanting to reassure them, made the following answ^er — 
Arcbida- ‘ Then deliver over your city and houses to the Lace- 
SSthem daemonians, mark the boundaries of your land, and 
^^«^t»er your fruit-trees and anything else which can be 
th^var^^ counted. Go yourselves whithersoever you please, while 
the war lasts, and on the return of peace we will give 
back to you all that we have received. Until then we 
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c 429, will hold your property in trust, and will cultivate your 
ground, paying you such a rent as will content you ** 
Upon hearing these words the envoys again returned 
into the city, and, after holding a consultation wuth the ' 
people, told Archidamus that they wished first to com- 1 
municate his proposals to the Athenians, and if theyj 
could get their consent they would do as he advised , in ^ 
the meantime they desired him to make a truce with ^ 
them, and not to ravage their land. So he made a truce r 
which allowed suificient time for then ambassadors to 


73. 
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return from Athens , and meanwhile he spaicd their 
land The Plataean envoys came to Athens, and after 
advising with the Athenians they biought back the 
following message to their fellow-citizens — ‘ Plataeans, 
the Athenians say that never at any time since you first 
became their allies^ have they suffered any one to do you 
wrong, and that they will not forsake you now, but will 
assist you to the utmost of their power , and they conjure 
you, by the oaths which your fathers swore, not to forsake 
the Athenian alliance ’ 


When the answer came, the Plataeans resolved not to 74. 
desert the Athenians, but patiently to look on, if they 
must, while the Lacedaemonians wasted their country, cannot 
and to enduie the worst No one was henceforward to LacJda^i^ 
leave the town, but answer was to be made from the propQ^is 
walls that they could not possibly consent to the Lace- 
daemonian proposal King Archidamus, as soon as he 
received the reply, before proceeding to action, fell to 
calling upon the Gods and heroes of the country in the 
following words — 

‘ O ye Gods and heroes who possess the land of Plataea, Archida- 
be our witnesses that our invasion of this land in which peaisTo the 
our fathers praj^ed to you before they conqueied the 
Peisians, and which you made a field of victory to the 
Hellenes, has thus far been justified, for the Plataeans 
first deserted the alliance , and that if we go further 
we shall be guilty of no crime, for we have again and 
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76. 


again made them fair proposals and they have not 
listened to us Be gracious to us and grant that the 
real authors of the iniquity may be punished, and that 
they may obtain icvenge who lawfully seek it * 

After this appeal to the Gods he began military opera- 
tions In the first place, the soldieis felled the fruit-trees 
and sui rounded the city with a palisade, that henceforth 
no one might get out They then began to raise a 
mound against it, thinking that with so large an aimy 
at work this would be the speediest way of taking the 
place So they cut timber from Cithaeion and built on 
either side of the intended mound a fiame of logs placed 
cioss-wise m ordei that the earth might not scatter. 
Thither they earned wood, stones, earth, and anything 
which would fill up the vacant space. They continued 
raising the mound seventy days and seventy nights 
without intei mission , the army w^as divided into relays, 
and one paity woiked while the other slept and ate 
The Lacedaemonian officers who commanded the con- 
tingents of the allies stood over them and kept them at 
work The Plataeans, seeing the mound rising, con- 
stiucted a wooden frame, which they set upon the top of 
their own wall opposite the mound , in this they inserted 
bucks, which they took from the neighbouring houses , 
the wood served to strengthen and bind the structure 
together as it increased in height, they also hung cui- 
tains of skins and hides in front , these were designed 
to piotect the wood-work and the workers, and shield 
them against blazing ariows The wooden wall rose 
high, but the mound rose quickly too Then the Pla- 
taeans had a new device, — ^they made a hole in that 
part of the wall against which the mound pressed and 
drew in the earth 

The Peloponnesians discovered what they were doing, 
and threw into the gap clay packed m wattles of leed, 
which would not scatter and give way like the loose 
earth. Whereupon the Plataeans, baffled in one plan, 
resorted to another Calculating the direction, they dug 
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c 429 a mine from the city to the mound and again drew the 
^ earth inwaid For a long time their assailants did not 
find them out, and so what the Peloponnesians threw on 
was of little use, since the mound was always being drawn build a 

t 1 f 1 t -n - second 

off below and settling into the vacant space But in ime of de- 

spite of all their effoits, the Plataeans were afraid that 
their numbers would nevei hold out against so great an 
army , and they devised yet another expedient They crescent 
left off working at the gieat building opposite the mound, 
and beginning at both ends, where the city wall returned 
to its original lowei height, they built an inner wall pro- 
jecting inwards in the shape of a crescent, that if the first 
wall were taken the other might still be defensible The 
enemy would be obliged to carry the mound right up 
to It, and as they advanced inwards would have their 
trouble all over again, and be exposed to missiles on both 
flanks While the mound was rising the Peloponnesians 
brought battering engines up to the wall , one which 
was moved forward on the mound itself shook a great 
pait of the raised building, to the tenor of the Plataeans. 

They bi ought up others too at other points of the wall 
But the Plataeans diopped nooses over the ends of these By mgem- 
engines and drew them up , they also let down huge theyd^isabie 
beams suspended at each end by long iron chains fiom 
two poles leaning on the wall and projecting over it the enemy 
These beams they drew up at right angles to the ad- 
vancing batteimg ram, and whenever at any point it 
was about to attack them they slackened their hold of 
the chains and let go the beam, which fell with great 
force and snapped off the head of the ram 

At length the Peloponnesians, finding that their 77 
engines w^ere useless, and that the new wall was rising The Peio- 
opposite to the mound, and peiceiving that they could nearly suc- 
not without more formidable means of attack hope sSmg the 
to take the city, made preparations for a blockade city on fire. 
But first of all they resolved to try whether, the wind 
favouring, the place, which wsls but small, could not 
be set on fire, they were anxious not to incur the 

L 
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IL expense of a regular siege, and devised all soits of plans B< 
in Older to avoid it So they brought faggots and 
thiew them down fiom the mound along the space 
between it and the wall, which was soon filled up 
when so many hands were at work , then they threw 
moie faggots one upon anothei into the city as far as 
they could reach fiom the top of the mound, and casting 
m lighted brands with brimstone and pitch, set them all 
on file. A flame aiose of which the like had never befoie 
been made by the hand of man , I am not speaking of 
flies in the mountains, when the woods have sponta- 
neously blazed up from the action of the wind and 
mutual attrition. There was a great conflagration, and 
the Plataeans, who had thus far escaped, were all but 
destroyed^ a considerable part of the town was un- 
appioachable, and if a wind had come on and carried 
the flame that way, as the enemy hoped, they could not 
have been saved It is said that thcie was also a violent 
storm of thundei and ram, which quenched the flames 
and put an end to the danger 

78. The Peloponnesians, having failed m this, as m their 
Failing m former attempts, sent away a part of then army but 
tempt, they retained the rest®-, and dividing the task among the 
doiAie wall Contingents of the several cities, surrounded Plataea with 
city^an^^ a wall Trenches, out of which they took clay for the 
retire, leav- bricks, were formed both on the inner and the outer side 
of the wall About the rising of Arcturus ^ all was com- 
mid^the pitted They then drew off their army, leaving a guard 
Boeotians on one half of the wall, while the other half was guarded 
by the Boeotians, the disbanded troops returned to their 
homes. The Plataeans had already conveyed to Athens ° 
their wives, children, and old men, with the rest of their 
unserviceable population Those who lemamed during 
the siege were four hundred Plataeans, eighty Athenians, 
and a hundred and ten women to make bread. These 
were their exact numbers when the siege began. There 

^ Retaining in the text rb be \onrbp d^evTss 
^ u e. about the middle of September. ^ 11. 6 fin 
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was no one else, slave or freeman, within the walls. The II. 
blockade of Plataea was now complete 

During the same summer, when the corn was in full 79* 
ear, and about the time of the attack on Plataea, the JiaLlttack 
Athenians sent an expedition against the Chalcidians of &partoius 

^ An engage- 

Thrace and against the Bottiaeans, consisting of two ment takes 

thousand heavy-armed troops of their own and two "^hich they 

hundred horsemen under the command of Xenophon 

the son of Euripides, and two others. They came close Chaici- 

up to the Bottian Spartolus and destroyed the crops forcements 

They expected that the place would be induced to yield 

to them by a party within the walls But the opposite 

party sent to Olynthus and obtained from thence aand th^ey 

^ 1 1 11 1 are defeated 

garrison, partly composed of hoplites, which sallied out of with loss 
Spaitolus and engaged with the Athenians under the walls 
of the town The Chalcidian hoplites and with them 
certain auxiliaries were defeated and retreated into Spar- 
tolus, but their cavalry and light-armed troops had the 
advantage over those of the Athenians They were 
assisted by a few targeteers, who came from the district 
called Crusis. The engagement was scarcely over when 
another body of targeteers from Olynthus came up to 
their aid Encouraged by the reinforcement and their 
previous success, and supported by the Chalcidian horse 
and the newly-arrived troops, the light-armed again 
attacked the Athenians, who began to fall back upon 
the two companies which they had left with their 
baggage as often as the Athenians charged, the enemy 
retired , but when the Athenians continued their retreat, 
they pressed upon them and hurled darts at them. The 
Chalcidian cavalry too rode up, and wherever they pleased 
charged the Athenians, who now fled utterly disconcerted 
and were pursued to a considerable distance. At length 
they escaped to Potidaea, and having recovered their 
dead under a flag of truce, returned to Athens with the 
survivors of their army, out of which they had lost four 
hundred and thirty men and all their generals. The 
Chalcidians and Bottiaeans, having set up a trophy and 
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II. carried off their dead^ disbanded and dispersed to then bc 429 
several cities 


80 

The Am- 
braciots 
peibinde 
the Lace- 
daemonians 
to send a 
land and 
sea force 
undei Cne- 
mus against 
Acarnania 
Disembark- 
ing his 
tioops, he 
IS joined by 
a number of 
barbarous 
tribes and 
marches 
towards 
Stiatus 


In the same summer, not long aftei wai ds, the Ambia- 
ciots and Chaonians, designing to subjugate the whole of 
Acarnania and detach it fiom the Athenian alliance, per- 
suaded the Lacedaemonians to equip a fleet out of the 
confederate foices, and to send into that region a thousand 
hoplites They said that if the Lacedaemonians would 
join With them and attack the enemy both by sea and 
land, the Acainanians on the sea-coast would be unable 
to assist the inland tribes, and they might easily conquer 
Acainama Zacynthus and Cephallenia would then fall 
into their hands, and the Athenian fleet would not so 
easily sail lound Peloponnesus They might even hope 
to take Naupactus The Lacedaemonians agieed, and 
at once despatched Cnemus, who was still admiial % with 
the thousand hoplites in a few ships , they oidcied the rest 
of the allied navy to get leady and at once sail to Leucas. 


The inteicsts of the Ambiaciots were zealously supported 
by Coiinth, their mothei city The fleet which was to 


come fiom Corinth, Sicyon, and the adjacent places was 
long in piepaiation , but the contingent fiom Leucas, 
Anactorium, and Ambiacia was soon equipped, and 
waited at Leucas Undiscovered by Phormio the com- 
mander of the twenty Athenian ships which were keep- 
ing guard at Naupactus, Cnemus and his thousand 
hoplites crossed the sea and began to make preparations 
for the land expedition. Of Hellenes he had in his 
aimy Ambraciots, Leucadians, Anactorians, and the 
thousand Peloponnesians whom he brought with him, — 
of Baibaiians a thousand Chaonians, who, having no 
king, were led by Photius and Nicanor, both of the 
governing family and holding the piesidency for a year* 
With the Chaonians came the Thesprotians, who, like 
them, have no king A Molossian and Atintanian force 
was led by Sabylinthus, the guardian of Tharypas the 
king, who was still a minor , the Paravaeans weie led by 


8* Gp. II 66. 
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theif king Oioedus, and were accompanied by a thousand II. 
Orestians placed at the disposal of Oroedus by their king 
Antiochus Peidiccas also, unknown to the Athenians, 
sent a thousand Macedonians, who arrived too late. With 
this army Cnenius, not waiting for the ships from Coiinth, 
began his march They passed through the Aigive 
territory and plundered Limnaea, an unwalled village. 

At length they appioached Stiatus, which is the largest 
city in Acainania, thinking that, if they could take it, 
the other places would soon come over to them 

The Acarnanians, seeing that a great army had invaded 8 1 . 

then teriitory, and that the enemy was threatening them 
by sea as well as by land, did not attempt any united bt mg re- 
action, but guarded their seveial districts, and sent to phormio,^^ 
Phormio for aid He leplied that a fleet of the enemy th^^sehes 
was about to sail from Corinth, and that he could not 
leave Naupactus unguarded Meanw^hile the Peloponne- their cities 
sians and their allies marched m three divisions towards marches on 
Stratus, intending to encamp neai and try negotiations ; ^ree'diw- 
if these failed, they would take stronger measures and 
assault the wall The Chaonians and the other Barba- Hellenes 
nans advanced in the centre , on the light wing weie the the^iao- 
Leucadians, Anactorians, and their auxiliaries , on the ingfoiwd^ 
left was Cnemus with the Peloponnesians and Ambia- 
Clots The three divisions uere a long wmy apart, and place, but 
at times not even in sight of one anothei The Hellenic ambush 
troops maintained oidei on the maich and kept a look^”^^^^® 
out, until at length they found a suitable place in which 
to encamp , the Chaonians, confident m themselves, and 
having a great militaiy reputation in that part of the 
country, would not stop to encamp, but they and the 
other Barbarians rushed on at full speed, hoping to take 
the place by storm and appropriate to themselves the 
glory of the action The Stratians perceiving their 
approach in time, and thinking that, if they could over- 
come them before the others ariived, the Hellenic forces 
would not be so ready to attack them, set ambuscades 
near the city When they were quite close, the troops 
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IL came out of the city and fiom the ambuscades and fell 
upon them hand to hand Whereupon the Chaonians 
weie seized with a panic and many of them peiished, 
the othei Baibaiians, seeing them giVC way, no longer 
stood their ground, but took to flight. Neither of the 
Hellenic divisions knew of the battle, the Chaonians 
were far m advance of them, and were thought to have 
hurried on because they wanted to choose a place for 
their camp At length the Barbaiians m their flight 
broke in upon their lines , they received them, and the 
two divisions uniting during that day remained where 
they were, the men of Stiatus not coming to close 
quarters with them, because the other Acarnanians had 
not as yet arrived, but slinging at them fiom a distance 
and distressing them greatly For they could not move 
a step without their armour. Now the Acainanians are 
famous for their skill in slinging 

82. When night came on, Cnemus withdrew his aimy in 

wthdraws Anapus, whicli IS rather more than 

his troops nine miles from Stratus, and on the following day car- 
da^whence ^ff liis dead under a flag of truce The people of 
conveyed 0^i^i3,dae weie friendly and had joined him, to their city 
home therefore he letieated befoie the Acarnanians had col- 
lected their forces From Oeniadae all the Peloponnesian 
troops returned home. The Stratians erected a trophy 
of the battle in which they had defeated the Barbarians 

83. The fleet from Corinth and the othei allied cities on 
The fleet of the Crisaean Gulf, which was intended to support Cnemus 
ponnesians and to prevent the Acainanians on the sea-coast from 

assisting their friends in the interior of the country, 
IS arrived, but was compelled, almost on the day of 

compelled the battle of Stratus, to fight with Phormio and the 
byPhor- twenty Athenian ships which were stationed at Nau- 
pactus As they sailed by into the open sea, Phormio 
was watching them, preferring to make his attack outside 
the gulf. Now the Corinthians and their allies were not 
equipped for a naval engagement, but for the conveyance 
of troops into Acarnania, and they never imagined that 
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the Athenians with twenty ships would venture to engage II* 
their own forty-seven But, as they were coasting along 
the southern shore, they saw the Athenian fleet following 
their movements on the northern , they then attempted 
to cross the sea from Patrae in Achaea to the opposite 
continent in the direction of Acarnania, when they again 
observed the enemy bearing down upon them from 
Chalcis and the mouth of the river Evcnus They had 
previously endeavoured to anchor under cover of night, 
but had been detected So at last they were compelled 
to fight in the middle of the channel The ships weie 
commanded by geneials of the cities which had furnished 
them , the Corinthian squadion by Machaon, Isocrates, 
and Agatharchidas. The Peloponnesians arranged their Their ships 
ships in such a manner as to make the laigest possible circle 
circle without leaving an inlet, turning their prows out- 
wards and their sterns inwards, within the circle they 
placed the smaller craft which accompanied them, and 
five of their swiftest ships that they might be close at 
hand and row out at whatever point the enemy charged 
them 

The Athenians ranged their ships in a single line and 84 
sailed round and round the Peloponnesian fleet, which The Athe- 

. Tiians sail 

they drove into a narro\ver and narrower space, almost roand and 
touching as they passed, and leading the ciew^s to sap- Suhe 
pose that they weie on the point of charging But they ^inTnfes 
had been warned by Phormio not to begin until he jgave and throws 

-r- 1 enemy s 

the signal, for he was hoping that the enemy s ships, not vessels mto 
having the steadiness of an army on land, would soon fall tney 
into disoider and run foul of one another; they would 
be cmbairassed by the small craft, and if the usual 

complete 

morning breeze, for which he continued waiting as he victory 
sailed round them, came down from the gulf, they would 
not be able to keep still for a moment He could attack 
whenever he pleased, because his ships were bettei saileis ; 
and he knew that this would be the right time When 
the breeze began to blow, the ships, which were by this 
time crowded into a nano\v space and were distiessed 
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II at once by the foice of the wind and by the small ciaft bc 429 
which were knocking up against them, fell into confusion , 
ship dashed against ship, and they kept pushing one 
anothei away with long poles , there wcic cues of ^ceep 
off^ and noisy abuse, so that nothing could bc heard 
either of the woid of command or of the coxswains’ givnng 
the time , and the difficulty which unpractised loweis had 
in lifting their oars m a heavy sea made the vessels 
disobedient to the helm At that moment Phormio gave 
the signal , the Athenians, falling upon the enemy, began 
by sinking one of the admirals’ vessels, and then where- 
ever they went made havoc of them , at last such was 
the disorder that no one any longer thought of resisting, 
but the whole fleet fled away to Patrae and Dym^ m 
Achaea The Athenians puisucd them, captured twelve 
ships, and taking on board most of their crews, sailed 
away to Molycrcium They set up a trophy on Rhium, 
and having there dedicated a ship to Poseidon, retired to 
Naupactus The Peloponnesians likewise, with the re- 
mainder of their fleet, pioceeded quickly along the coast 
from Dym^ and Patrae to Cyllen6, wheie the Eleans 
have their docks Cnemus with the ships fiom Leucas, 
which should have been joined by these, ariived after the 
battle of Stiatus at Cyllene. 

85. The Lacedaemonians at home now sent to the fleet 
The Lace- three commissioners, Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lyco- 
send^Brasi- phron, to advise Cnemus He was told that he must 
uvo others coiitrive to fight again and be more successful , he should 
Cnem^^ not allow a few ships to keep him off the sea The 
recent sea-fight had been the first attempt of the Lace- 
daemonians, and they were quite amazed and could not 
imagine that their own fleet was so inferior to that of the 
enemy They suspected that there had been cowardice, 
not consideiing that the Athenians weie old sailors and 
that they were only beginners ^ So they despatched 
the commissioners in a rage On their ai rival they and 
Cnemus sent round to the allied cities for ships, and 
Cp 1. 142 
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c 429 equipped for action those which were on the spot. Phor- 11 . 

^ mio likewise sent home messengers to announce the The Athe- 

mans send 

Victory^ and at the same time to inform the Athenians reniforce- 
of the pieparations which the enemy were making He SSrmJo, 
told them to send him immediately as large a leinforce- 
ment as possible, for he might have to fight any day 
They sent him twenty ships, but ordered the commander 
of them to go to Crete first ; for Nicias of Gortys in 
Crete, who was the pioxenus of the Athenians, had 
induced them to send a fleet against Cydonia, a hostile 
town which he promised to reduce But he really 
invited them to please the Polichmtae, who aie neigh- 
bours of the Cydonians So the Athenian commander 
took the ships, went to Crete, and joined the Polichmtae 
in ravaging the lands of the Cydonians , there, owing to 
contiary winds and bad weather, a considerable time 
was wasted 

While the Athenians were detained in Crete the Pelo- 86. 
ponnesians at Cyllene, equipped for a naval engagement. The Peio- 
coasted along to Panormus in Achaia, whither the Pelo- and^Pte-^ 
ponnesian army had gone to co-operate with them 
Phormio also coasted along to the Molycreian Rhium and 
anchored outside the gulf with the twenty ships which each other, 
had fought in the pievious engagement This Rhium Cnsaean 
was friendly to the Athenians , there is another Rhium 
on the opposite coast in Peloponnesus , the space between 
them, which is rather less than a mile, forms the mouth 
of the Cnsaean Gulf When the Peloponnesians saw 
that the Athenians had come to anchor, they likewise 
anchoied wnth seventy-seven ships at the Rhium which 
IS m Achaia, not far from Panormus where their land 
foices w^ere stationed For six or seven days the two 
fleets lay opposite one another, and were busy in prac- 
tising and getting ready for the engagement— the one 
resolved not to sail into the open sea, fearing a recurience 
of their disaster, the other not to sail into the strait, 
because the confined space was favourable to their 
enemies At length Cnemus, Brasidas, and the other 
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IL Peloponnesian generals determined to biing on an en-BC 
gagement at once, and not wait until the Athenians too ^ 
received tlicir rcinfoi cements So they assembled their 
soldiers and, seeing that they weie geneially dispirited 
at their foimei defeat and leluctant to fight, encouraged 
them in the following woids — 


87. ‘The late sea-fight, Peloponnesians, may have made 


You are 
ternfied by 
our late 
mishap 
But you 
were then 
unpre- 
pared 
Your 
superior 


some of you anxious about the one which is impending, 
but it really affords no just ground for alaim In that 
battle we were, as you know, ill-prepared, and our whole 
expedition had a military and not a naval object For- 
tune was in many ways unpropitious to us, and this 
being our first sea-fight we may possibly have suffered 


com age 
outweighs 
their 
superior 
skill, for 
without 
courage 
skill IS 
useless 
We for 
our part 
will arrange 
the attack 
better But 
you must 
all do your 
duty 


a little from inexperience. The defeat which ensued 
was not the result of cowaidice; nor should the un- 
conqueiable quality which is inherent in our minds, and 
refuses to acknowledge the victory of mcic foice, be 
depiesscd by the accident of the event For though 
fortune may sometimes bung disaster, yet the spiiit of 
a brave man is always the same, and while he letains his 
courage he will nevei allow inexperience to be an excuse 
foi misbehaviour And whatever be your own incx- 
peiience, it is moie than compensated by your superiority 
in valour The skill of your enemies which you so greatly 
dread, if united with courage, may be able in the moment 


of dangei to remember and execute the lesson which it 
has learned, but without courage no skill can do anything 
at such a time For fear makes men forget, and skill 
which cannot fight is useless. And therefore against 
their greater skill set your own greater valour, and 
against the defeat which so alarms you set the fact that 
you were unprepared But now you have a larger fleet , 
this turns the balance in your favour ; and you will fight 
close to a friendly shore under the protection of heavy- 
armed troops. Victory is geneially on the side of those 
who are more numerous and better equipped. So that 
we have absolutely no reason for anticipating failure. 
Even our mistakes will be an additional advantage, 
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because they will be a lesson to us Be of good courage, II. 
then, and let eveiy one of you, pilot or sailor, do his 
own duty and maintain the post assigned to him We 
Will order the attack rather better than your old com- 
manders, and so give nobody an excuse for cowardice 
But, if any one should be inclined to wavei, he shall be 
punished as he deserves, while the brave shall be honoured 
With the due rewaids of their valour ’ 

Such were the words of encouragement addressed to gg, 
the Peloponnesians by their commanders Phormio too, Phormio, 
fearing that his sailors might be frightened, and observing 
that they were gathering in knots and were evidently 
apprehensive of the enemy’s numbers, lesolved to call and ad- 
them together and inspirit them by a suitable admoni- them 
tion. He had always been in the habit of telling them 
and training their minds to believe that no superioiity of 
hostile forces could justify them in retreating And it 
had long been a received opinion among the sailors that, 
as Athenians, they were bound to face any number of 
Peloponnesian ships When, however, he found them 
dispirited by the sight which met their eyes, he deter- 
mined to revive their drooping couiage, and, having 
assembled them together, he spoke as follows — 

^ Soldiers, I have summoned you because I see that 89 
you are alarmed at the numbers of the enemy, and 1 1 see that 
would not have you disma3^ed when theic is nothing to fh^number 
fear In the first place, the reason why they have pro- 
Vided a fleet so disproportionate is because we have (^) 
defeated them already, and they can see themselves that so laige 
they are no match for us , next, as to the courage which 
they suppose to be native to them and which is the 
giound of their confidence when they attack us®, that they boast 

1 t - t 1 their 

reliance is merely inspired by the success which their courage, but 
experience on land usually gives them, and will, as they courage^on 
fancy, equally ensure them by sea. But the superiority 

a Or, taking the antecedent to ^ as supplied by the clause ov 
AXo TL Baparovmv , . Karopdovpres ‘ as to the ground of the con- 
fidence with which they attack us as if courage were native to them * 
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11 . 

imwilhngly 
to battle, 
for (4) they 
believe that 
your vei y 
dispiopor- 
tion shows 
your su- 
periority 
I will not, 
if possible, 
sail into 
the gulf, 
where the 
confined 
space would 
baffle your 
skill Do 
you keep 
your pre- 
sence of 
mind, for 
the mari- 
time su- 
premacy of 
Athens is 
at stalve 


which we allow to them on land we may justly claim bc 
for ouisclvcs at sea , foi in coinage at least we aie their 
equals, and the supciioi confidtnee of cither of us is 
really based upon gi cater expcnence The Lacedae- 
monians lead the allies for then own honour and glory; 
the majoiity of them aic dragged into battle against 
then will , if they were not compelled they would never 
have ventuied after so gieat a defeat to fight again at 
sea So that you need not feai their valour , they aie 
far more afraid of you and with better reason, not only 
because you have alieady defeated them, but because 
they cannot believe that you would oppose them at all if 
you did not mean to do something worthy of that great 
victory ^-Foi most men when, like these Peloponnesians, 
they are a match foi their enemies'^ icly moie upon 
their stiength than upon their courage , but those who 
go into battle against far superior numbcis and under no 
constraint must be inspired by some cxtiaoidmary foice 
of resolution Our enemies aie well aware of this, and 
are moie afraid of oui suiprismg boldness than they would 
be if oui foices were less out of piopoition to their own. 
Many an aimy befoie now has been oveithiown by 
smaller numbeis owing to want of experience , some 
too thiough cowaidice , and fiom both these faults we 
are certainly free. If I can help I shall not give battle 
in the gulf, or even sail into it For I know that wheie 
a few vessels which aie skilfully handled and are better 
sailers engage with a larger number which are badly 
managed the confined space is a disadvantage. Unless 
the captain of a ship see his enemy a good way off he 
cannot come on or stake pioperly, noi can he retreat 
when he is pressed hard The manoeuvies suited to fast- 
sailing vessels, such as bieaking of the line or returning 
to the chaige, cannot be practised m a nanow space. 
The sea-fight must of necessity be reduced to a land- 
fight ^ m which numbers tell For all this I shall do my 


Or, <For men who, like these Peloponnesians, are numerically 
superior to the enemy whom they face.’ ^ Cp. vii. 62 
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BC 429 best to piovide Do you meanwhile keep order and II, 

^ ^ remain close to your ships. Be piompt in taking your 

instructions, for the enemy is near at hand and watching 
us In the moment of action remember the value of 
silence and order, which are always important in war, 
especially at sea Repel the enemy in a spirit worthy of 
your former exploits. There is much at stake , for you 
Will either destroy the rising hope of the Peloponnesian 
navy, or bring home to Athens the fear of losing the sea 
Once more I remind you that you have beaten most of 
the enemy’s fleet already, and, once defeated, men do 
not meet the same dangers with their old spirit ’ Thus 
did Phormio encourage his sailois 

The Peloponnesians, when they found that the Athe- po. 
mans would not enter the straits or the gulf, determined The Peio- 
to draw them in against their will So they weighed byTfeTloed 
anchor early in the morning, and, ranging their ships Naupactus 
four deep, stood in towards the gulf '"along their ^ 

coast % keeping the order in which they were anchored mto the 
The right wing, consisting of twenty of their fastest fuddeiUy 
vessels, took the lead These were intended to close 
upon the Athenians and prevent them from ^^^ding 
theii attack and getting beyond the wing in case their ves- 
Phormio, appiehending an attack upon Naupactus, 
should sail along shore to its aid He, when he saw 
them weighing anchor, was alarmed, as they anticipated^ semans 
for the safety of the town, which was undefended. Against 
his will and m great haste he embaiked and sailed along 
for the shore, the land forces of the Messenians followed. 

The Peloponnesians, seeing that the enemy were in 
single file and were already within the gulf and close to 
land, which was exactly what they wanted, at a given 
signal suddenly brought their ships round, and the whole 
line faced the Athenians and bore down upon them, 
every ship rowing at the utmost speed, for they hoped 

a- Reading rrapd for 4ttL with the Laurentian and three other MSS. 

Or, adopting the conjecture ^kAvouv for iavrSav ^making for the 
enemy s shore, and * etc. 
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II. to cut off all the Athenian fleet Eleven vessels which B 
were in advance evaded the sudden turn of the Pelopon- ^ 
nesians, and lowed past then right wing into the open 
watei 5 but they caught the rest, forced them aground, 
and disabled them All the sailois who did not swim 
out of them weie slain. Some of the empty ships they 
fastened to their own and began to tow away, one they 
had already taken with the crew, but others weie saved 
by the Messenians, who came to the rescue, dashed armed 
as they were into the sea, boarded them, and, fighting 
fiom their decks when they were being already towed 
away, finally recovered them 

91, While m this part of the engagement the Lacedae- 
The Lice- monians had the victory and routed the Athenian ships, 

daemon] ans , 111 1 

chase the their twcnty vessels on the right wing were pursuing the 

niaTsinp^' clcvcii of the Athenians which had escaped from their 

escipVd^*^ attack into the open water of the gulf These fled and, 

to Naupac- with the cxception of one, arrived at Naupactus before 
tus One of , - 1 /• a it 

these by a their puisueis They stopped off the temple of Apollo, 

a-nd, turning their beaks outward, prepared to defend 
pursuer tliemsclves in case the enemy followed them to the land 
The Peloponnesians soon came up , they were singing a 
paean of victoiy as they lowed, and one Leucadian ship 
far in advance of the rest was chasing the single Athe- 
nian ship which had been left behind There chanced 
to be anchored m the deep water a merchant vessel, 
round which the Athenian ship rowed just in time, 
struck the Leucadian amidships, and sa*nk her At this 
sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians were 
dismayed , they had been carrying on the pursuit in 
disorder because of their superiority And some of them, 
dropping the blades of their oars, halted, intending to 
await the rest, which was a foolish thing to do when the 
enemy were so near and ready to attack them. Others, 
not knowing the coast, ran aground. 

92. When the Athenians saw what was going on their 
hopes revived, and at a given signal they charged their 

taking ad- enemies with a shout. The Lacedaemonians did not 
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long lesJst, for they had made mistakes and were all in II 
confusion, but fled to Panormus, whence they had put to 
sea The Athenians pursued them, took six of their sion^^ tum 
ships which were nearest to them, and recovered their enemy and 
own ships which the Peloponnesians had originally dis- foSpiete 
abled and taken in tow near the shore. The crews of victory 
the captured vessels were either slain or made prisoners 
Timocrates the Lacedaemonian was on board the Leu- 
cadian ship which went dovvn near the merchant vessel , 
when he saw the ship sinking he killed himself, the 
body was carried into the haibour of Naupactus The 
Athenians then retired and raised a trophy on the place 
from which they had just sailed out to their victory 
They took up the bodies and wrecks which were floating 
near their own shore, and gave back to the enemy, under 
a flag of truce, those which belonged to them. The 
Lacedaemonians also set up a trophy of the victory 
which they had gained over the ships destroyed by them 
near the shore, the single ship which they took they 
dedicated on the Achaean Rhium, close to the trophy. 

Then, fearing the arrival of the Athenian reinforcements, 
they sailed avay under cover of night to the Cnsaean 
Gulf and to Corinth, all ^\ith the exception of the Leu- 
cadians. And not long after their retreat the twenty 
Athenian ships from Crete, which ought to have come 
to the assistance of Phormio befoie the battle, ariived at 
Naupactus So the summer ended 
At the beginning of winter, Cnemus, Brasidas, and the 93. 
other Peloponnesian commanders, on the suggestion of The Peio- 
some Megarians, before the fleet which had returned to detemme^ 
Corinth and the Cnsaean Gulf dispersed, determined anTuempt 
to make an attempt on Piraeus, the harbour of Athens 
The entrance was unclosed and unguarded , as w'^as but losmg 
natural, since the Athenians were complete masters ofsiuo°^^^ 
the sea Each sailor was to carry his cushion and his anlTSTage 
oai with its thong, and cross on foot with all haste from 
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l6o THE PIRAEUS IX DANGER. 

n Coimth to the Athenian side of the Isthmus , they weie 

to go to Megaia and from Nisaea, the haibour of Megara, 

to launch forty ships which happened to be lying in the 

docks , thence they weie to sail straight for the Piraeus. 

No guard ships were stationed theie, for no one ever 

expected “-that the enemy would attempt a surpiise of 

this kind As to an open and deliberate attack, how was 

he likely to venture on that^ and if he even entertained 

such a design, would he not have been found out in time®'^ 

The plan was immediately carried out* Arriving at night, 

they launched the ships from Nisaea and sailed away, 

but not to the Piraeus , the danger seemed too great, 

and also the wind is said to have been unfavourable. 

So they gave up then original idea and made for the 

projecting point of Salamis which looks towards Megaia, 

here there was a fort, and three ships were stationed 

in order to pi event anything being conveyed by sea into 

or out of Megara This fort they assailed, towed away 

the ships without then cicw^s, and ravaged the icst of 

Salamis which was unprepared for their attack 

94 By this time fire -signals had carried the alarm to 

Teraporaiy Athens. Nothing which had happened in the war caused 

Athens a greater panic The inhabitants of the city thought 
Reliefis , , t , , , , , . ^ 1 

immedi- that the enemy had already sailed into the Piraeus , the 
S^Saiamis, belief in the Piraeus was that Salamis had been taken 
Pefopon- enemy weie on the point of sailing into the 

nesians harbour, which, if they had been bolder, they might easily 
have done, and no wind would have prevented them 
But as soon as day dawned, the Athenians, coming down 
with the whole strength of the city to the Piraeus, 
launched their ships and, embarking m tumultuous haste, 
sailed to Salamis, while their land-forces remained and 
guarded the Piraeus When the Peloponnesians saw the 
fleet coming they sailed quickly back to Nisaea, but not 

® Or, taking iird differently, and Kad' ^(rvxlav m the sense of ‘with- 
out interference ’ ‘ that the enemy would make a sudden attack of 
this kind. An attempt so bold and open was not likely to be unop- 
posed, or the very design, if entertained, to escape detection,’ 
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c 429 until they had ravaged the greater part of Salamis and II 

^ taken many prisoneis and much spoil, as well as the 

three ships which lay off the fort of Budorum There 
was some apprehension about their own ships , for they 
had long been lain up and were not sea-woithy. Arriving 
at Megara they marched back again to Corinth, and the 
Athenians having failed to overtake them in Salamis, 
sailed back likewise Henceforth they kept more careful 
watch over the Piraeus, among othei precautions closing 
the entrance to the harbour 

About the same time, at the beginning of winter, 95. 
Sitalces the Odrysian, the son of Teres, king of Thrace^ Sitaices 
made war upon Peidiccas, the son of Alexander, king of Thm(?e, 
Macedon, and upon the Thracian Chalcidians There 
were two promises, of which he wished to perform one, Quacks Per- 
and exact fulfilment of the other The promise 
which he claimed fulfilment had been made to him bycianChai- 
Perdiccas, when, being hard pressed at the beginning 
of the war, he wanted Sitalces to reconcile him to 
the Athenians % and not to restore and place on the 
throne his brother Philip, who was his enemy, but Per- 
diccas did not keep his w’ord. The other was a promise 
which Sitalces had himself made to the Athenians when 
he entered into alliance with them, that he would put an 
end to the Chalcidian war For these two reasons he 
invaded the country, taking with him Amyntas the son 
of Philip, whom he intended to make king of Macedon, 
and also certain Athenian envoys who had just come to 
remind him of his engagement, and the Athenian com- 
mander Hagnon. For the Athenians on their part were 
bound to assist him against the Chalcidians with ships 
and with as large an army as they could provide. 

Accordingly Sitalces, beginning with the Odrysae, 96, 
made a levy of all his Thracian subjects dwelling be- 
tweeen Mount Haemus and Mount Rhodope as far as 
the shores of the Euxine and of the Hellespont Beyond 

^ The reconciliation had been effected thiough the instiu- 
mentality of Nymphodorus ,11 29. 
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THE KIXCDOM OF SITALCES 

IL the Haemus he made a levy of the Getae and of all the 
nations lying towards the Euxine on this side of the 
Ister Now the Getae and their neighbours bolder on 
the Scythians^ and aie equipped like them, for they are 
all hoise-aichers He also summoned to his standaid 
many of the highland Thracians, who are independent 
and cany diiks, they are called Du, and most of them 
inhabit Mount Rhodop^; of these some were attracted by 
pay, while others came as volunteers He furthei called 
out the Agrianians the Laeaeans, and the other Paeonian 
nations who were his subjects These tribes were the last 
within his empiie , they extended as far as the Graaean 
Paeonians and the rivei Strymon, which rises in Mount 
Scombrus and flows through the country of the Giaaeans 
and Laeaeans , there his dominion ended and the inde- 
pendent Paeonians began In the direction of the 
Tiiballi, who are likewise independent, the Trcies and 
the Tilatacans formed his boundary These tubes dwell 
to the north of Mount Scombrus and leach westward as 
far as the Oscius This nvei rises in the same mountains 
as the Nestus and the Hebius, a wild and extensive 
range which adjoins Rhodope, 

97. The empiie of the Odrysae measured by the coast- 
Extent line leaches from the city of Abdera to the mouth of the 

and wealth ^ i 

of the Istei in the Euxine The voyage round can be made 

empire by a merchant vessel, if the wind is favourable the 

whole way, at the quickest m four days and as many 
nights Or an expeditious traveller going by land from 
Abdeia to the mouth of the Ister, if he takes the shortest 
route, Will accomplish the journey in eleven days. Such 
was the extent of the Odiysian empire towards the sea 
up the countiy the land journey from Byzantium to 
the Laeaeans and to the Strymon, this being the longest 
line which can be diawn from the sea into the interior, 
may be accomplished by an expeditious traveller in 
thirteen days The tribute which was collected from the 
Hellenic cities and fiom all the barbarous nations in the 
reign of Seuthes, the successor of Sitalces, under whom 
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the amount was gieatest, was valued at about four hun- 11. 
dred talents of coined money % reckoning only gold and 
silver Presents of gold and silver equal in value to the 
tribute, besides stuffs embroidered or plain and othci 
ai tides, were also brought, not only to the king himself, 
but to the inferior chiefs and nobles of the Odrysae For 
their custom was the opposite of that which prevailed in 
the Pei Sian kingdom , they were more ready to receive 
than to give, and he who asked and was refused was not so 
much discredited as he who refused when he was asked. 

The same custom prevailed among the other Thracians 
111 a less degree, but among the Odrysae, who were 
richer, more extensively , nothing could be done without 
presents By these means the kingdom became vei}” 
powerful, and in revenue and general prospeiity ex- 
ceeded all the nations of Europe which he between the 
Ionian Sea and the Euxme, in the size and strength of 
their army being second only, though far infeiior, to the 
Scythians For if the Scythians were united, there is 
no nation which could compare with them, or would 
be capable of resisting them^, I do not say in Europe, 
but even in Asia — not that they are at all on a level 
with other nations in sense, or in that intelligence which 
uses to advantage the ordinary means of life. 

Such was the great country ovei which Sitalces ruled q8. 
When he had collected his army and his preparations Sitaices 
were complete he marched into Macedonia, passing first army enter 
of all through his own territoiy, and then thiough Cercine, 
a deseit mountain which lies between the Sinti and the 
Paeonians. Pie went by the road which he had himself 
constructed when he made his expedition against the 
Paeonians and cut down the forest As he left the 
Odrysian territory in going thiough the mountain he 
had on the right hand the Paeonians and on the left 
hand the Smti and Maedi , on quitting the mountain he 
arrived at Doberus m Paeonia He lost no part of his 
army on the march, except by sickness, but rather 
a ;^96 ,ooo. ^ Gp, Herod, n 46. 
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increased it, for many of the independent Thracian 
tribes followed him of then own accord in hopes of 
plunder The whole number of his forces was estimated 
at a hundied and fifty thousand, of which about two-thiids 
weie mfaiitiy and the lest cavahy The largest part 
of the cavalry was furnished by the Odiysae themselves, 
and the next largest by the Getae Of the infantiy, 
those aimed with dirks who came from the independent 
tubes of Mount Rhodope were the most warlike The 
lemainder of the army was a mixed multitude, chiefly 
formidable from its numbeis 

Having mustered at Doberus, they made ready to 
descend over the heights into the plains of Macedonia, 
which were the territory of Perdiccas. There is an 
upper Macedonia, which is inhabited by Lyncestians, 
Elimiots, and othei tribes, these aie the allies and tiibu- 
taiics of the lowei Macedonians, but have kings of their 
own The maritime country which we now call Mace- 
donia was conquered and foimed into a kingdom by 
Alexandei the fathei of Peidiccas and his ancestors the 
Tememdae, who originally came from Algos'^ They 
defeated and drove out of Pieiia the Pierians, who 
afterwards settled in Phagres and other places at the 
foot of Mount Pangaeus, beyond the Strymon , the 
land which lies under Mount Pangaeus towaids the 
sea IS still called the Pierian vale. They also drove out 
of Bottia, as it is called, the Bottiaeans, who are now the 
neighbours of the Chalcidians, and they acquired a 
nairow strip of Paeonia by the river Axius, 1 caching 
down to Pella and the sea Beyond the Axius they 
possess the country called Mygdonia leachmg to the 
Strymon, out of which they have driven the Edonians 
They expelled from the country still called Eoidia the 
Eordians, of whom the greater part perished, but a small 
remnant of them settled m the neighbourhood of Physca, 
and from Almopia the Almopians They and their 
subjects further subdued and still hold various places 
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0^429 belonging to other tribes, Anthemus, Grestonia, Bisaltia, II 
and a gieat part of the oiigmal Macedonia But the 
whole of this country is now called Macedonia, and was 
under the lule of Perdiccas the son of Alexander at 
the time of the invasion of Sitalces. 

The Macedonians were unable to defend themselves lOO 
against the onset of such a vast host, they therefore ^ace- 
retired into their strongholds and forts, which at that retire into 
time were few For those which now exist were built s^ong- 
by Archelaus the son of Peidiccas, who, when he became 
king, made straight roads and in various ways improved 
the country In his force of cavaliy and infantry and in mvadeis. 
his military resources generally he surpassed all the compeUed 
eight kings who preceded him mfe^olity 

The Thracian ai my leaving Doberus, invaded fiist 
all the country which had foimcrly been the principality 
of Philip, and took Eidonien^ by stoim Goitynia, Ata- 
lant^, and some othei towns came to teims out of regard 
for Amyntas the son of Philip, who accompanied the 
expedition They also besieged but failed to take 
Euiopus , they next advanced into that part of Mace- 
donia which lay on the left of Pella and Cyrrhus 
Farther south into Bottiaca and Plena they did not 
penetrate, but weie content to ravage the territoiy of 
Mygdonia, Giestonia, and Anthemus The Macedonians 
had no idea of facing them with infantr}^, but sent for 
additional cavalry from their allies in the upper part of 
the country, and, although a handful of men, dashed m 
amongst the great Thracian host wherever they pleased 
No one withstood their onset, for they weie excellent 
hoi semen and well protected with coats of mail But 
hemmed in as they continually weie by a multitude 
many times then own number, they ran into great danger 
At last, feeling that they weie not stiong enough to 
encounter such supeiiority of force, they desisted. 

Sitalces now held a conference with Perdiccas touching loi 
the matters which gave occasion to the war The fleet Sitaices 
which the Athenians had promised never arrived , foi conference 
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II not believing that Shakes would come, they only sent 
with Per- CTifts and envoys to him After waiting for them in vain 

diccas, and ® i /-.1 i i 

after an im- he despatched a pait of his army against the Chalcidians 

successful 

campaign and Bottiaeans, and, diivmg them within their walls, 
Chat devastated the countiy While he was encamped m 
cidic6, IS these paits, the Thessalians, who he towaids the south, 
by his the Magnesians and othei dependants of the Thessalians, 
SeShS and all the Hellenes as far as Thermopylae were afraid 
tlengaiMd his army would move on them, and took measuies 
PeiLccas) piecaution Those independent Thracian tribes to 
home^^ the north beyond the Stiymon who dwelt in the plains, 
Alarm namely the Panaeans, Odomantians, Droans, and Der- 

111 iEldlcLS ^ ^ 

saeans, were also in great alarm. A belief arose, which 
spiead far and wide among the enemies of Athens, that 
the Athenians meant to lead their Odiysian allies against 
the rest of Hellas Meanwhile Sitalces overran and 
ravaged Chalcidicc, Bottic6, and Macedonia, but could 
not effect his objects , and his army being without food 
and suffering from the winter, he was persuaded by his 
nephew, who next to himself had the greatest authority, 
Seuthes the son of Spaidacus% to return home at once 
Now Pei diccas had secretly gained over Seuthes, pio- 
mising to give him his sister m maniage, with a portion 
And so Sitalces and his aimy, having remained thirty 
days m all, of which eight were passed among the Chal- 
cidians, returned home m haste Perdiccas in fulfilment 
of his promise gave his sister Stiatonice m marriage to 
Seuthes Thus ended the expedition of Sitalces 
102 During the same winter the Athenian forces at Nau- 
The Athe- pactus, after the Peloponnesian fleet had dispersed, made 
Phormio, an expedition under the command of Phoimio into the 
SpSuion centre of Acarnania with four hundred hophtes of their 
taken from the fleet ^ and four bundled Messenian 
hophtes They first coasted along towards Astacus^ 
and disembarked From Stratus, Coronta, and other 
places they expelled those of the inhabitants whom they 

^ Cp. IV loi fin b Cp. II. 83 xnit , 92 fin 

c Cp 11 30, 33. 
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distiusted, and restoring Cynes the son of Theolytus to 
Coronta, they returned to their ships Oeniadae, of Oemadae 
which the inhabitants, unlike the rest of the Acarnanians, ^bk^oring 
were their persistent enemies, was unappioachable in o^f 
winter. For the town is in the midst of a marsh formed Achcious 

Opposite to 

by the iiver Achelous, which, rising in Mount Pmdus the town 
and passing first through the territoiy of the Dolopians, Echmades, 
Agraeans, and Ampliilochians, and then through theJ-Q^^^^^y 
Acarnanian plain^ at some distance fiom its mouth flows the deposits 
by the city of Stratus and finds an exit into the sea near Here Aic- 
Oemadae an expedition in winter is thus rendeied thrmurdef 
impossible by the water. Most of the islands called 
Echinades aie situated opposite to Oemadae and close ^^ve 
to the mouth of the Achelous. The consequence is that home which 
the river, which is laige, is always silting up some of the SuLuo' 
islands have been aheady joined to the mainland, and 
very likely, at no distant period, they may all be joined 
to it The stream is wide and strong and full of mud , 
and the islands are close togethei and serve to connect 
the deposits made by the river, not allowing them to 
dissolve in the water For, lying irregularly and not 
one behind the other, they prevent the river from finding 
a straight channel into the sea These islands are small 
and uninhabited The story is that w^hen Alcmacon the 
son of Amphiaraus was w^andering over the earth after 
the murder of his mother, he was told by Apollo that 
here he should find a home, the oracle intimating that he 
would never obtain deliverance from his teirors until he 
discovered some country which w^as not yet in existence 
and not seen by the sun at the time when he slew his 
mother , there he might settle, but the rest of the earth 
was accursed to him He knew not what to do, until at 
last, according to the stoiy, he spied the deposit of earth 
made by the Achelous, and he thought that a place 
sufficient to support life must have accumulated in the 
long time duiing which he had been wandering since his 
mothers death There, near Oemadae, he settled, and, 
becoming ruler, left to the country the name of his son 
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II Acarnan Such is the tradition which has come down 
to us concerning Alcmacon 

103 The Athenians under Phormio sailed back from Acar- 
TheAthe- naiiia to Naupactus, and later at the beginning of spiiiig 

mans return , a 1 1 11 1 i \ T 

toNaupac- letumed to Athens, bunging with them the ships which 
thespmg^ they had captuied, besides the prisoners of fiec birth 
to Athens they had taken in the naval engagements They 

were exchanged man for man And so the winter ended, 
and with it the thud year in the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wrote the history* 
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In the following summei, when the com was m full III i 
ear, the Peloponnesians and their allies, under the com- 
mand of Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, the Lace- Attica by 
daemonian king, invaded Attica, and encamping wasted ponnesi!inb 
the country The Athenian cavaliy as usual attacked 
them whenever an opportunity offered, and prevented 
the great body of the light-armed troops from going 
beyond their lines and injuring the lands near the city 
The invaders remained until their supplies were ex- 
hausted, they v/eie then disbanded, and letuined to 
their several homes 

No sooner had the Peloponnesians quitted Attica than 2 
the whole people of Lesbos, with the exception of the 
Methymnaeans, revolted from Athens. They had entei- the eicep- 
tained the design befoi e the war began, but the Lace- Methym-'^ 
daemonians gave them no encouragement And now feT^t^but 
they were not ready, and weie compelled to revolt sooner 
than they had intended For they weie waiting until they tended, in- 
had completed the work of closing their harbours, raising tS p\^ans^^ 
walls, and building ships, and they had not as yet sSTto^^^’^ 
received from Pontus the force of archers, the corn and Athens from 

Tencdos, 

the other supplies for which they had sent. But the in- Meth>mna, 
habitants of Tenedos, who were not on good terms with knt itself 
them, and the Methymnaeans, and individual citizens 
who were of the opposite faction and were proxeni of 
Athens, turned informers and told the Athenians that 
the Mitylenaeans weie forcing the othei inhabitants of 
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Ill the island into Mitylene, that the preparations which 
they were pressing foiward had been thioughout under- 
taken by them in concert with the Lacedaemonians and 
with their Boeotian kinsmen, and meant levolt, and 
that if something wcie not immediately done, Lesbos 
would be lost to Athens 

3. The Athenians, who weic suffeiing seveiely from the 
The Athe- plague and from the war, of which they had begun to 

mans deter- ”.. . _ - 

mine to fecl the full effects, lenccted that it was a serious matter 
MuyVeLat to bring Upon themselves a second war with a naval 
L^semi’ power like Lesbos, whose resources were unimpaiied , 
cieippides and so, mainly because they wished that the charges 

thither with , , , ^ r ^ t 

forty ships might not be true, they at first refused to listen to them 
tants^Le But, when they had sent envoys to Mitylene and found 
forewarned Mitylenaeans, m spite of remonstrances, con- 

tinued their pi eparations and peisisted 111 gathering the 
inhabitants of the countiy into the town, they took alarm 
and detei mined to be beforehand with them Without 
losing a moment, they sent to Lesbos, under the com- 
mand of Cieippides the son of Dcinias, and two others, 
foity ships which had been intended to ciuise about 
Peloponnesus They had heard that there was a festival 
of Apollo Maloeis held outside the walls m which the 
whole population took part, and that if they made haste 
they might hope to surpiise them The attempt would 
very likely succeed , but, if not, they might bid the 
Mitylenaeans give up their fleet and dismantle then- 
walls, and in case they refused they might go to war 
with them So the ships sailed ; and as there happened 
to be at Athens ten Mitylenaean triremes, serving in 
accordance with the terms of the alliance, the Athenians 
seized them and threw then crews into piison. But the 
Mitylenaeans weie warned by a messenger from Athens, 
who crossed to Euboea and went on foot to Geraestus , 
there he found a merchant vessel just about to sail , he 
took ship, and arriving at Mitylen^ on the third day after 
he left Athens, announced the coming of the Athenian 
fleet. Whereupon the Mitylenaeans abstained from 
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c 428 going out to the temple of Apollo Maloeis They also III. 

^ kept good watch about then walls and harbours, and 

barricaded the unfinished works 

Soon aftei wards the Athenians anived. The com- 4 
mandeis of the fleet, seeing that they were foiled, The Mity- 
deliveied the message enti Listed to them ; the city re- 
fused to yield and they commenced hostilities Taken 
by surprise, and unprepaied for the war which was 

r , 1 1 T , an 

101 ccd upon them, the Mitylenaeans came out once armistice 

and made a show of fighting a little in front of the 

harbour, but they were soon driven back by the Athe- 

man ships, and then they beran to parley with, the secretly to 
11 1 r 1 , , / ^Spaita 

generals, in the hope of obtaining toleiable tcims 01 

some kind, and getting rid of the fleet for the time 
The Athenian generals accepted their proposals, they 
too fearing that they were not strong enough to make 
war against the whole island Having got the armistice, 
the Mitylenaeans sent envoys to Athens , one of them 
was a person who had given information against his 
fellow-citizens, but was now repentant They had a 
faint hope that the Athenians would be induced to 
withdraw their ships and believe in their good inten- 
tions But as they did not really expect to succeed in 
their Athenian mission, they also sent an embassy to 
Lacedaemon, unperceived by the Athenian fleet, which 
was stationed at Malea ^to the noith of the city^ After 
a troublesome voyage through the open sea, the envoys 
arrived at Lacedaemon and solicited aid for their 
countrymen 

The other envoys who had been sent to Athens met 5 * 
with no success When they returned, the Mitylenaeans envoys 
and the rest of Lesbos, with the exception of Methymna, Athens 
commenced hostilities , the Methymnaeans, with the Im- success 
brians, Lemnians, and a few of the allies, had come to ^suesl^m 
the suppoit of the Athenians. The Mitylenaeans with 

Or, to avoid the geographical contradiction (see notes), we may 
take the words with dTroa-reWovariv . ‘ they also sent an embassy 
noi thward from the city ’ 
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III then whole force sallied out against the Athenian camp, 
Mit^enae- and a battle took place, m which they got the better , 
the advan- but tlicy had 110 Confidence in themselves, and, instead of 
they remain encamping Oil thc field, ictiied. Tlicy then lemamed 
m\a]\uig being unwilling to iisk an engagement without 

aidfromPe- the additional help which they were expecting fiorii 
loponnesiis elscwlieie Foi Mcleas a Lacedae- 

monian, and Hermaeondas a Theban, had now ai lived 
at Mityleiie , they had been sent befoie the levolt, but 
the Athenian fleet anticipated them, and they sailed m by 
stealth aftei the battle m a single triieme The envoys 
recommended the Mitylenaeans to send an embassy of 
their own in another tiireme to accompany them on 
their return to Sparta; which they accoidingly did 
g The Athenians, gieatly encouiaged by the inactivity 
TheAthe- of their adversaries, summoned their allies, who came all 
ad^Mitj-^ ' moie readily because they saw that the Lesbians 
len^bysea displayed 110 eiieigy They then anchoied the fleet 
round the south of the city, and having foitificd two 
camps, one on either side of it, they established a 
blockade of both the harbours Thus they excluded 
the Mitylenaeans fiom thc sea They likewise held the 
country in the immediate ncighbouihood of their two 
camps , but the Mitylenaeans and the other Lesbians, 
who had now taken up arms, weie masteis of the lest 
of the island At Malea the Athenians had, not a camp, 
but a station foi their ships and foi their maiket 
y Such was the course of the war in Lesbos. In the 
Asopius same summer, and about the same time, the Athenians 
Athenian^ Sent thirty ships to Peloponnesus , they weie placed under 
ships the command of Asopius, the son of Phormio , for the 

ravages the t i i i 

Lacoman Acamanians had desired them to send out a son oi rcla- 
d?smwsing tion of Phormio to be their leader The ships in passing 
safif to^’ ravaged the coast of Laconia, and then Asopius sent most 
Oemadae. them home, but kept twelve, with which he sailed to 
unable to Naupactus. Next he made a general levy of the Acarna- 
captiire forces against Oeniadae, his ships sailing 

up the river Achelous, while his army ravaged the country 
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by land As the inhabitants refused to yield, he dis- III 
banded his land-foices, but himself sailed to Leiicas and He is killed 
made a descent upon Neiicum, where he and part of his scent upon 
army in returning to their ships were slam by the in- 
habitants, assisted by a few Peloponnesian guards The 
Athenians then put to sea, and received their dead from 
the Leucadians under a flag of truce 

The envoys whom the Mitylenaeans had sent out in 8 
their fiist vessel were told by the Lacedaemonians toxheMityie- 
come to the Olympic festival, in order that the allies, voys m^ee't 
as well as themselves, might hear them and determine 

o 1 council at 

what should be done So they went to Olympia The oivmpia 
Olympiad was that in which the Rhodian Dorieus was speech 
conqueror foi the second time When the festival was 
over, the allies met m council, and the ambassadors 
spoke as follows — 

* We know, Lacedaemonians and allies, that all Hel- 
lenes enteitam a fixed sentiment against those who iiiTiieieis 
time of war revolt and desert an old alliance Their 
new allies aie delighted with them in as far as they 
profit by their aid , but they do not respect them, for their 

, , . ^ r r , A , friends, but 

they deem them traitors to their foimer friends And the friend- 
this opinion is leasonable enough, but only when thcbereS^'^^ 
rebels, and those from whom they sevei themselves, are 
naturally united by the same interests and feelings and 
equally matched in power and resources, and when there 
is no reasonable excuse for a revolt But our relation to 
the Athenians wms of another sort, and no one should be 
severe upon us for deserting them in the hour of danger 
although we were honoui ed by them in time of peace. 

‘ Since an alliance is our object, we will fiist address lo. 

ourselves to the question of justice and honour. We Before ask- 

know' that no friendship between man and man, no Shancef^^ 

league between city and city, can evei be permanent we de- 

unless the friends or allies have a good opinion of each serve your 

® ^ respect 

others honesty, and are similar in gen eial character. 

For the diversity in men’s minds makes the diffeience 
m their actions. 
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III 

We became 
allies of the 
Athenians 
because we 
wanted to 
complete 
the deli\ei- 
ance of 
HelKs 
from the 
Pcisnns 
But when 
we saw the 
allies, ex- 
cepting the 
Chians and 
oiirseh es, 
successively 
enslaved b)'’ 
them, what 
w onder 
that we lost 
confidence 
in them • 


II. 

We weie an 
offence to 
them, but 
they left us 
free be- 
cause (i) 
our volun- 
taiy adher- 
ence was a 
testimony 
to their cha- 
racter, (2) 
they wanted 
to use the 
strong 
against 
the weak, 
and so 
isolate us, 

(3) t^iey 

feared our 
navy, (4) we 
paid court 
to their 
dema- 
gogues 


‘ Now our alliance with the Athenians first began 
when you ceased to take part in the Persian War, and 
they remained to complete the work But wc wcie 
nevci the allies of the Athenians in their design of 
subjugating Hellas, we weic ically the allies of the 
Hellenes, \\hom we sought to libeiate from the Pcisians 
And while m the exeicise of their command they claimed 
no supremacy, we weie vciy ready to follow them But 
our fears began to be aroused when we saw them relaxing 
their efforts against the Peisians and imposing the yoke 
of their dominion upon the allies, who could not unite 
and defend themselves, for their interests were too 
various And so they were all enslaved, except our- 
selves and the Chians Wc forsooth were independent 
allies^ flee men — that was the word — who fought at 
their side But, j‘udging from pievious examples, how 
could we any longer have confidence m our leadcis^ 
For they had subjugated otheis to whom^ equally with 
ourselves, their faith was pledged , and how could we 
who suiwived expect to be spared if ever they had the 
power to destroy us ^ 

'Had all the allies retained their independence, wc 
should have had better assurance that they would leave 
us as we weie , but when the majority had been subju- 
gated by them, they might naturally be expected to 
take offence at our footing of equality , they would con- 
trast us who alone maintained this equality with the 
majority who had submitted to them , they would also 
observe that in propoition as their strength was increas- 
ing, our isolation was increasing too Mutual fear is the 
only solid basis of alliance , for he who would break faith 
is deterred fiom aggression by the consciousness of in- 
feriority, And why were we left independent ^ Only 
because they thought that to gain an empiie they must 
use fair words and wm their way by policy and not by 
violence On the one hand, our position was a witness to 
their character. For, having an equal vote with them^ 
we could not be supposed to have fought m their wars 
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c 428 against our will, but those whom they attacked must HI. 

^ have been in the wrong On the other hand, they were 
thus enabled to use the powerful against the weak , they 
thought that they would leave us to the last , when the 
lesser states were removed, the stionger would fall an 
easier prey But if they had begun with us while the 
power of the allies was still intact, and we might have 
afforded a lallymg-point they would not so easily have 
mastered them Besides, our navy caused them some 
apprehension , they were afraid that we might join you, 

01 some other gieat power, and that the union would be 
dangerous to them For a time, too, we saved ourselves 
by paying court to the people and to the populai leaders 
of the day But we were not likely to have survived long, 
judging by the conduct of the Athenians towaids otheis, 
if this war had not arisen 

‘What tuist then could wc repose m such a fiiendship 12. 

or such a freedom as this ^ The civility which we showed it was not 
, 1 1 /• 1 mutual love 

to one another was at variance with our real feelings but mutual 

They courted us in time of war because they were afraid umte^u? 
of us, and we in time of peace paid a like attention to ^^^e^use 
them And the faith which is geneially assured by mu- were not 
tual good-will had with us no other bond but mutual ity with ' 
fear , from fear, and not from love, we were constrained wer^aiways 
to maintain the alliance, and whichever of us first thought attacked 
that he could safely venture would assuredly have been ^ 

the first to break it And theiefoie if any one imagines then mercy 
that we do wrong in striking first, because they delay 
the blow which we dread, and thinks that we should 
wait and make quite sure of their intentions, he is mis- 
taken If we are really on an equality with them and 
in a position to counteract their designs and imitate 
their threatening attitude, how is it consistent with this 
equality that we must still be at their mercy ^ The 
power of attack is always in their hands, and the power 
of anticipating attack should always be in ours. 

‘These are the reasons which we have to plead, Lace- 13, 
daemonians and allies, in defence of our revolt. They 



III. 

Our revolt, 
though pre- 
mature, was 
not rash , 

It had a 
double 
motive we 
feared the 
Athenians 
and sympa- 
thised with 
HelHs 
But we 
look to you 
foi help 
Now isvoui 
opportunity 
for attack- 
ing Athens 
by sea 
The battle 
must be 
fought in 
the coun- 
tries on 
which 
Athens 
depends 


t;6 speech of the hjtylexaeak^ 

are clear enough to piovc to our hearers the justice of 
our cause, and strong enough to alaiin us and drive us 
to seek some deliverance We have acted fiom no 
sudden impulse, long ago, bcfoie the war began, wc 
sent envoys to you, and pioposed to levolt But wc 
could not, because you refused our request Now, 
however, when the Boeotians have invited us, we have 
at once obeyed the call We weie intending to make 
a double severance of ourselves, from the Hellenes and 
from the Athenians, fiom the guilt, that is, of oppress- 
ing the Hellenes, in conceit with the Athenians, instead 
of aiding in their liberation, and fiom the rum which the 
Athenians were sooner or later sure to bring upon us, 
unless we anticipated them But the step has been 
taken hastily and without due pieparation, hence you 
are the more bound to receive us into alliance and to 
send us speedy help, thereby showing that you aic 
ready to piotect those who have claims upon you and 
to strike a blow at yoiu enemies Never was there such 
an oppoitumty befoie The Athenians aie exhausted by 
pestilence and by a costly war , some of their ships are 
ciuismg about your shores , the remainder arc threaten- 
ing us , so that they are not likely to have many to 
spare if you, in the course of this summer, make a 
second attack upon them by land and by sea They 
will not be able to meet you at sea , or, if they do, they 
will have to withdraw their forces both from Lesbos and 
from Peloponnesus. And let no one say to himself that 
he IS going to incur a danger which will be his own on 
behalf of a country which is not his own He may 
think that Lesbos is a long way off, but he will find 
that the help which we bring will be very near him. 
For the war will not be fought in Attica, as might be 
imagined , but m those countries by which Attica is 
suppoited. The revenues of the Athenians aie derived 
from their allies, and, if they subdue us, will be greatei 
than ever, no one will revolt again, and our lesouices 
will be added to theirs , and we shall suffer worse things 


ow 
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c 428 than those who have been enslaved already. But, if III. 
you assist us heartily, you will gam the alliance of a 
great naval power, and a navy is your chief want , you 
will draw away the allies of the Athenians, who will 
fearlessly come over to you , thus you will more easily 
overthrow the power of Athens And you will no longer 
incur, as in times past, the reproach of deserting those 
who revolt^ If you come forward as their liberators 
your final triumph will be assured 

‘ Do not then for very shame frustrate the hopes 14* 
which the Hellenes rest on you, or dishonour the name po not then 

r /-XI rj 11 - betray us, 

of Olympian Zeus m whose temple we aie in a manner for our 
suppliants, but be our allies and helpers. Do not be- Suse 
tray us we, the people of Mitylene, risk our lives alone 
in the common cause of Hellas universal will be the 
benefit which we confer if we succeed, and still more 
universal the luin if you are inflexible and we fall 
Wherefore prove yourselves worthy of your reputation 
in Hellas, and be such as we m our fear would have 
you’ 

These were the words of the Mitylenaeans. 

The Lacedaemonians and the allies immediately ac- 15. 
cepted their proposals and took the Lesbians into alliance 
The confederates, who were piesent at Olympia, were taken into 
told to make ready quickly for another expedition into and the* 
Attica, and to assemble at the Isthmus, bringing the ^ate^are 
usual contingent of two-thirds The Lacedaemonians directed to 
anived first, and at once set to work making machines isthmus, 
for hauling ships over the Isthmus, from Corinth to the siolviy”^^ 
Saronic Gulf. For they intended to attack the Athe- 
nians both by sea and land. But although they were 
energetic themselves, the other allies assembled slowly , 
they were gathering in their harvest and in no mood for 
war 

The Athenians, perceiving that the activity of the 16. 

Lacedaemonians was due to a conviction of their weak^ The Lace- 
daemonians 

ness, determined to show them their mistake, and to for the first 
a Cp 1 40 fin ; 1 69. 

N 
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III prove that, without moving the fleet fiom Lesbos, they 
timepre- were fullv able to repel this new foice which thieatcned 

p\re to at- •' ^ 

tack Attica them They manned a hundred ships, in which they 
embarked, both metics and citizens % all but the highest 
class and the Knights , they then set sail, and, after dis- 
and^the^^^’ playing their strength along the shores of the Isthmus, 
attempt made descents upon the Peloponnesian coast whercvei 
IS given up pleased The Lacedaemonians weie astounded, 

and thought that the Lesbians had told them what was 
not true Their allies too had not yet arrived, and they 
heard that the Athenians in the thirty ships ^ which 
had been sent to cruise around Peloponnesus were 
wasting their country districts , and so, not knowing 
what else to do, they leturned home However, they 
afterwards prepared a fleet to go to Lesbos, and oidered 
the allies to equip forty ships these they placed under 
the command of Alcidas, who was to take them out. 
When the Athenians saw that the Peloponnesians had 
gone home, they and their fleet of a hundred ships did 
the same 

17 At the time when the fleet was at sea, the Athenians 
of the^Athe- the largest number of ships which they ever had 
iiianna\7 all together, effective and in good trim, although the 

at this time , 1^1 1 

Gieat e\- mere number was as large or even larger at the com- 
on^the^navy Hiencemeiit of the war For then there were a hundred 
sie^e of which guarded Attica, Euboea, and Salamis, and another 
Potidaeam hundred which were cruising off Peloponnesus®, not m- 
yearofthe cluding the ships employed m blockading Potidaea and 
at other places; so that m one and the same summer 
their fleet in all numbered two hundied and fifty. This 
and the money spent in the war against Potidaea was 
the chief call upon their treasury Every one of the hop- 
lit es engaged in the siege received two drachmae^ a^day, 
one for himself, and one for his servant , the original 
force amounted to three thousand®, and this number 
was maintained as long as the siege lasted. Sixteen 

Cp. 1 143 mit Cp 111 7 imt c cp 11. 17 fin 

^ About IS ® Cp 1. 57 fin ; 61 mit. 
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c 428 hundred moie came with Phormio, but went away be- HI. 

1 88 

fore the end ^ The sailors m the fleet all received the 
same pay as the soldiers So great was the dram on 
the resources of the Athenians m the eaily part of the 
war, and such was the largest number of ships which 
they ever manned 

While the Lacedaemonians were at the Isthmus, the 18. 
Mitylenaeans and their allies marched against Methymna, 
which they expected to be betrayed to them, but, making make an 
an assault, and finding that they were mistaken, they M^attempt 
went off to Antissa, Pyriha, and Eiesus, and, having 
strengthened the walls of these places and established rkeMe- 

1 -I -I A thymnaeans 

their interest in them, they quickly returned As soon attack An- 
as they had retired, the Methymnaeans retaliated by are de-^^ 
making an expedition against Antissa , but the people Remforce- 
of Antissa and their auxiliaiies sallied out and defeated mentsfrom 

Athens ar- 

them with heavy loss , the survivors made a hasty re- nve under 
treat The Athenians heard that the Mitylenaeans were blockades 
masters of the country, and that their own tioops in Les- 
bos were not sufficient to confine them within the walls. 

So about the beginning of autumn they sent to Mity- 
len^, under the command of Paches the son of Epicurus, 
a thousand Athenian hoplites who handled the oais 
themselves On arriving, they surrounded the town 
with' a single line of wall , and in some strong places 
forts were erected which formed part of the wall. Thus 
Mitylene was effectually blockaded both by sea and 
by land The winter now began to set m. 

The Athenians, being in want of mone}^ to carry on 19 
the siege, raised among themselves for the first time a The Athe- 
property-tax of two hundred talents ^ and sent out a property- 
twelve ships to collect tribute among the allies, under Lysicies^s 
the command of Lysicles and four others. He sailed ilcunbute 


to various places and exacted the tribute , but as he is killed 
^ .in Cana 

was going up fiom My us in Cana, through the plain 

of the Maeandei, he was attacked at the hill of Sandius 


Gp 1 64 med , 11. 58 med 
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20 . 

The Pla- 
taeans re- 
solve to 
break out 
of Plataea, 
but only 
two hun- 


III, by the Carians and the people of Anaea^and, with 3- B 
gieat part of his army, peiishcd 

Duiing the same winter the Plataeans, who were still 
besieged by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians, began to 
suffer from the failure of provisions They had no hope 
of assistance from Athens and no other chance of de- 
hveiance So they and the Athenians who were shut 
dredand y^ith them contiived a plan of forcing their way 

twenty per- ^ ^ ^ i 

severe over the enemy’s walls The idea was suggested by 
mate the Theaenetus the son of Tolmidcs, a divinely and Eumol- 
tiS^enemy s pides the son of Daimachus, one of their generals At 
layers^of^^ fiist they were all desirous of joining, but aftei wards 
bricks half of them somehow lost heait, thinking the danger 
too great, and only two hundred and twenty agreed to 
persevere They first made ladders equal in length to 
the height of the enemy’s wall, which they calculated 
by help of the layers of bricks on the side facing the 
town, at a place where the wall had accidentally not been 
plasteied. A great many counted at once, and, although 
some might make mistakes, the calculation would be 
oftener right than wrong , for they repeated the process 
again and again, and, the distance not being great, they 
could see the wall distinctly enough for their purpose. 
In this manner they ascertained the proper length of the 
ladders, taking as a measure the thickness of the bricks. 

21. The Peloponnesian wall was double, and consisted 
Peio^pon^^^ of an inner circle looking towards Plataea, and an outer 
nesianwaii intended to guard against an attack fiom Athens, they 
were at a distance of about sixteen feet from one 
another. This interval of sixteen feet was partitioned 
off into lodgings for the soldiers, by which the two 
w^alls were joined together, so that they appealed to 
form one thick wall with battlements on both sides At 
every tenth battlement there were large towers, filling 
up the space between the walls, and extending both 
to the inner and outer face , there was no way at the 
side of the towers, but only through the middle of them, 
a Cp. ui 32 mit ; IV 75 med 
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THE ESCAPE FROM PLATAEA. i8i 

c 428 During the night, whenever there was storm and ram, III, 
the soldiers left the battlements and kept guard from the 
towers^ which were not far from each othei and were 
covered overhead Such was the plan of the wall with 
which Plataea was invested. 

When the Plataeans had completed their preparations 22. 
they took advantage of a night on which theie was aThePia- 
storm of wind and ram and no moon^ and sallied forth. 

They were led by the authois of the attempt First Jigcovered 
of all they crossed the ditch which surrounded the town , 
then they went forward to the wall of the enemy. The Their 
guard did not discover them, for the night was so dark the city 
that they could not be seen, while the clatter of the Sek 
storm drowned the noise of their appioach "^^^7 site 
marched a good way apart from each othei, that the 
clashing of their arms might not betiay them , and 
they were lightly equipped, having the right foot bare 
that they might be less liable to slip in the mud They 
now set about scaling the battlements, which they knew 
to be deserted, choosing a space between two of the 
towers Those who carried the ladders went first and 
placed them against the wall , they were followed by 
twelve othei s, armed only with swoid and bieastplate, 
under the command of Ammeas the son of Coioebus 
he was the first to mount , after him came the twelve, 

SIX ascending each of the two towers on the right and 
left. To these succeeded more men lightly armed with 
short spears, others following who bore their shields, that 
they might have less difficulty in mounting the wall, 
the shields were to be handed to them as soon as they 
were near the enemy A considerable number had now 
ascended, when they were discovered by the guards. One 
of the Plataeans, taking hold of the battlements, threw 
down a tile which made a noise m falling immediately 
a shout was laised and the enemy rushed out upon the 
wall , for in the dark and stormy night they did not 
know what the alarm meant. At the same time, in 
order to distract their attention, the Plataeans who were 



1 8 a THE PASSAGE OF THE ENEMY S WALL 


IIL left in the city made a sally against the Peloponnesian 
wall on the side opposite to the place at which their 
friends were getting over The besiegcis were in great 
excitement, but every one lemaiiied at his own post, 
and dared not stir to give assistance, being at a loss 
to imagine what was happening The three hundred 
who were appointed to act m any sudden emergency 
marched along outside the walls towaids the spot from 
which the cry proceeded , and fire-signals indicating 
danger were raised towards Thebes, But the Plataeans 
in the city had numeious counter signals ready on the 
wall, which they now lighted and held up, thereby 
hoping to render the signals of the enemy unintelligible, 
that so the Thebans, misunderstanding the tiue state of 
affairs, might not ariive until the men had escaped and 
were in safety 

23 Meanwhile the Plataeans were scaling the walls The 
ThePia- first paity had mounted, and, killing the sentmels; had 
teeSd gained possession of the towers on either side Their 
men wiw foUowers now began to occupy the passages, lest the 
tower? fiist should come through and fall upon them Some 

get over the of them placed ladders upon the wall against the towers, 

wall , they ^ a 1 r a 

then cross and got Up more men. A shower of missiles proceed- 
the ditch Upper and lower paits of the towers 

kept off all assailants Meanwhile the mam body of the 
Plataeans, who were still below, applied to the wall 
many ladders at once, and, pushing down the battle- 
ments, made their way over through the space between 
the towers As each man got to the other side he halted 
upon the edge of the ditch, whence they shot darts and 
arrows at any one who came along under the wall and 
attempted to impede their passage When they had all 
passed over, those who had occupied the towers came 
down, the last of them not without great difficulty, and 
proceeded towards the ditch By this time the three 
hundred were upon them, they had lights, and the 
Plataeans, standing on the edge of the ditch, saw them 
all the better out of the datkness, and shot arrows and 
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c 418, thiew daits at them where their bodies were exposed , III. 

’ they themselves were concealed by the darkness, while 
the enemy were dazed by their own lights. And so the 
Plataeans, down to the last man of them all, got safely 
over the ditch, though with great exeition and only after 
a hard struggle , for the ice in it was not fiozen hard 
enough to bear, but was half water, as is commonly the 
case when the wind is from the east and not from the 
noith And the snow which the east wind brought in 
the night had greatly swollen the water, so that they 
^ could scarcely accomplish the passage It was the 
violence of the storm, however, which enabled them to 
escape at all 

From the ditch the Plataeans, leaving on the light 24. 
hand the shnne of Androciates, lan all togethei along They nrst 
the road to Thebes They made sure that no one would TheS^ * 
evei suspect them of having fled in the diicction of their strU^^ov^r 
enemies On their way they saw the Peloponnesians 
pursuing them with torches on the road which leads to Athens 
Athens by Cithaeron and Dryoscephalae. For nearly a 
mile the Plataeans continued on the Theban road , they 
then turned off and went by the way up the mountain 
leading to Eiythrae and Hysiae, and so, getting to the 
hills, they escaped to Athens Their number was two 
hundred and twelve^, though they had been originally 
more, foi some of them went back to the city and never 
got over the wall , one who was an archer was taken 
at the outer ditch The Peloponnesians at length gave 
up the pursuit and returned to their lines. But the 
Plataeans in the city, knowing nothing of what had 
happened, for those who had turned back had informed 
them that not one was left alive, sent out a herald at 
daybreak, wanting to make a truce foi the burial of the 
dead , they then discovered the truth and returned. 

Thus the Plataeans scaled the wall and escaped. 

a Taking in the sense of ^superare:^ or, ^ could haidly 

keep above the suiface m ciossing.* 

^ Cp 111 20 med 
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III. At the end of the same winter Salaethus the Lace- 

25. daemoman was despatched in a trireme fiom Lacedae- 
Saiaethus IS mon to Mitylene He sailed to Pyiiha, and thence, 
Laceda^ proceeding on foot, made his way, by the channel of a 
M?tVenfe ton cut at a place where the line of the Athenian wall 
with the could be crossed, undiscovered into Mitylene He told 

news that 

help IS on thc government that there was to be an invasion of 
the way Simultaneously the forty ships which 

were coming to their assistance would arrive at Lesbos , 
he himself had been sent in advance to bung the news 
and take charge of affairs Whereupon the Mitylenaeans 
recoveied their spirits, and were less disposed to make 
terms with the Athenians. So the wintei ended, and 
with It the fouith year in the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wiote the history 

26. With the return of summer the Peloponnesians de- 
After de- spatched thc two and forty ships which they intended 

spatching a ^ ^ 

fleet under for Mitylene in charge of Alcidas, the I-acedaemonian 
Lesbos, the admiral They and their allies then invaded Attica, m 
nesuns^m- <^^der that the Athenians, embarrassed both by sea and 
vade Attica, land, might have their attention disti acted from the 
gieatdis- ships sailing to Mitylen^ Cleomenes led the invasion. 

He was acting in the place of his nephew, the king 
Pausanias, son of Plei^toanax, who was still a minor. 
All the country which they had previously oveirun, 
wherever anything had grown up again, they ravaged 
afresh, and devastated even those districts which they 
had hitherto spared This invasion caused greater dis- 
tress to the Athenians than any, except the second For 
the Peloponnesians, who were daily expecting to hear 
from Lesbos of some action on the pait of the fleet, 
which they supposed by this time to have crossed the 
sea, pursued their ravages far and wide But when none 
of their expectations were realised, and their food was 
exhausted, they retired and dispersed to their several 
cities. 

2 7* Meanwhile the Mitylenaeans, finding as time went on 
ships from Peloponnesus never came, and that 
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C 427 their provisions had run shorty were obliged to make III. 

’ ^ terms with the Athenians The immediate cause was 

as follows — Salaethus himself began to despair of the people, who 
arrival of the ships, and therefore he put into the hands JheVobiS 
of the common people (who had hitherto been light- 
armed) shields and spears, intending to lead them out 
against the Athenians But, having once received arms^ 
they would no longer obey their leaders ; they gathered 
into knots and insisted that the nobles should bring out 
the corn and let all share alike, if not, they would 
themselves negotiate with the Athenians and surrender 
the cit)^ 

The magistrates, knowing that they were helpless, and 28. 
that they would be in peril of their lives if they were left The go- 

- r 1 ’i % 1 vernment, 

out of the convention, concluded a geneial agieement feeimg their 
with Paches and his army stipulating that the fate of nSl^sur- 
the Mitylenaeans should be left in the hands of the 
Athenians at home They were to receive him and his Caches, on 

1 1 1 t condition 

forces into the city, but might send an embassy to that the 

Athens on their own behalf Until the envoys returned, athome^^ 

Paches was not to bind, enslave, or put to death any 

Mitylcnaean These were the terms of the capitulation fate of the 

inhabitants 

Nevertheless, when the army entered, those Mityle- 
naeans who had been principally concerned with the 
Lacedaemonians were in an agony of fear, and could 
not be satisfied until they had taken refuge at the 
altars Paches laised them up, and promising not to 
hurt them, deposited them at Tenedos until the Athe- 
nians should come to a decision He also sent triremes 
to Antissa, of which he gained possession, and took such 
other military measures as he deemed best 

The forty ships of the Peloponnesians, which should 29, 
have gone at once to Mitylen^, lost time about the The Peio- 
Peloponnese, and proceeded very leisurely on their voyage 
They were not discovered by any ships from Athens, Mitylen?’* 
and arrived safely at Delos , but on touching at Icarus 
and Myconus they heard, too late, that Mitylene was hearing of 

taken. Wanting to obtain certain information, they sails to 

Embatum, 
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Let us 
hmrv on to 
Mitylen^ 
We shall 
find the 
Athenians 
off their 
guard 
The art of 
the general 
IS to sur- 
prise others, 
never to be 
surprised 


31 - 

It IS also 
proposed to 
occupy 
some toivn, 
and raise a 
revolt m 
Ionia But 
Alcidas re- 
jects both 
proposi- 
tions He 
humes 
home 


sailed to Embatum in Eiythrae, which they reached, but 
not until seven days aftei the fall of Mitylcne Having 
now made sure of the fact, they consulted as to what 
measures should next be taken, and Teutiaplus, an 
Eleaii, addiesscd them as follows — 

‘My opinion, Alcidas, and you, my fellow-commanders 
of the Peloponnesian forces, is that we should attack 
Mitylene at once, just as we are, befoie our arrival is 
known In all probability we shall find that men who 
have recently gained possession of a city will be much 
off their guard, and cntiiely so at sea, on wdiich clement 
they do not fear the attack of an enemy, and where our 
strength at piesent chiefly lies Piobably too their land 
forces, in the carelessness of victoiy, will be scattered up 
and dowm among the houses of the city If we were to 
fall upon them suddenly by night, with the help of our 
friends inside, should theie be any left, I have no doubt 
that Mitylcne would be ouis The dangei should not 
deter us , for we should consider that the execution of 
a military surprise is always dangerous, and that the 
general who is never taken off his guard himself, and 
never loses an oppoitunity of striking at an unguarded 
foe, will be most likely to succeed in wai ’ 

His words failed to convince Alcidas, wheieupon 
some Ionian exiles and the Lesbians who were on 
board the fleet®' recommended that, if this enterprise 
appeared too hazaidous, he should occupy one of the 
Ionian towns or the Aeolian Cyme having thus es- 
tablished their head-quarteis in a city, the Pelopon- 
nesians might laise the standard of revolt 111 Ionia 
Theie was a good chance of success, for every one was 
glad of his arrival , they might cut off a main source of 
Athenian revenue , and although they themselves would 
incur expense, foi the Athenians would blockade them 
the attempt was worth making. Pissuthnes might very 
likely be peisuaded to co-operate. But Alcidas ob- 


1. e the envoys who had been sent to Spai ta Cp m 4 fin , 5 fin 
^ Adopting with Bekker the conjecture e^op/jtovcrtj/ 
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jected to this pioposal equally with the last ; his only III, 
idea was, now that he had failed in saving Mitylene, to 
get back as fast as he could to Peloponnesus, 

Accordingly he sailed from Embatum along the coast, ^ 2 , 
touching at Myonnesus in the territory of Teos ; he there TheSa- 
slew most of the captives whom he had taken on his remonstrate 
voyage He then put into harbour at Ephesus, where for 
a deputation from the Samians of Anaea ^ came to him W 
They told him that he had an ill manner of Iibeiatmg captives 
Hellas, if he put to death men who were not his enemies had taken 
and were not lifting a hand against him, but were allies 
of Athens from necessity if he went on in this way he 
would convert few of his enemies into friends, and many 
of his friends into enemies He was convinced by them, 
and allowed such of the Chian prisoneis as he had not 
yet put to death and some others to go free They had 
been easily taken, because, when people saw the ships, 
instead of flying, they came close up to them undei the 
idea that they were Athenian, the thought never entered 
into their minds that while the Athenians were masters 
of the sea, Peloponnesian ships would find their way 
across the Aegean to the coast of Ionia. 

From Ephesus Alcidas sailed away m haste, or rather 33* 
fled ; for while he was at anchor near Clarus he had been 
sighted by the Athenian sacred vessels, Paralus and sus direct 
Salaminia, which happened to be on a voyage from ponnesus, 
Athens In fear of pursuit he hurried through the 
open sea, determined to stop nowhere, if he could help 
it, until he reached Peloponnesus News of him and his Saiamima, 
fleet was brought to Paches from the country of Erythrae, si^d L^far 
and indeed kept coming in from all sides. For Ionia not by Paches 
being fortified, there was gieat apprehension lest the 
Peloponnesians, as they sailed along the coast, might 
fall upon the cities and plunder them, even though they 
had no intention of remaining. And the Paralus and 
Salaminia reported that they had themselves seen him 
at Clarus Paches eagerly gave chase and pursued him 

Cp 111 19 fin., IV 75 med 
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III as far as the island of Patmos, but, seeing that he was no 
longei within i each, he returned Not having come up 
with the fleet of the Peloponnesians upon the open sea, 
he congiatulated himself that they had not been over- 
taken somewhcie near land, where they would have been 
forced to put m and fortify themselves on shoie, and the 
Athenians would have had the trouble of watching and 
blockading them 

34 As he was sailing along the coast on his return he 
Paches on touched at Notium, the port of Colophon Here some 
puts m at inhabitants of the upper town had taken up their abode , 
the port of for it had been captured by Itamenes and the Barba- 
Sth?ii>’ nans, who had been invited into the city by a certain 
local faction. The capture took place about the time of 
Persian the second invasion of Attica The refugees who settled 
\\hichhad in Notium again quariclled among themselves. The one 
been driven having introduced Arcadian and Baibanan auxili- 

Seatadei wlioni they had obtained fiom Pissuthnes, stationed 
and treach- them in a foitified quarter of the town , the Persian faction 
kills tiie fiom the upper city of Colophon joined them and were 
living with them The other paity had letired from the 
City, and being now in exile, called m Paches He pro- 
establish posed to Hippias, the commander of the Arcadians m 
phomans the foitiess, that they should hold a conference, under- 
jnNotmm ^j^^y ^Quld not agiec, to put him back in the 

fort, safe and sound So he came out, and Paches kept 
him in custody without fetters In the meantime he 
made an attack upon the unsuspecting garrison, took 
the fortress, and slaughtered all the Arcadians and 
Barbarians whom he found within. He then conducted 
Hippias into the fort, according to the agreement, and 
when he was inside seized him and shot him to death 
with arrows He next handed ovei Notium to the Colo- 
phonians, excluding the Persian party The Athenians 
afterwards gathered together all the Colophonians who 
could be found m the neighbouring cities and colonised 
the place, to which they gave laws like their own, under 
regular leaders whom they sent out from Athens. 
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On returning to Lesbos, Paches reduced Pyrrha and III, 
Eresus, and finding Salaetlius, the Lacedaemonian go- 35. 
vernor, concealed in Mitylen^, sent him to Athens He Saiaethus^ 
also sent thither the Mitylenaeans whom he had de- and sent to 
posited in Tenedos, and any others who seemed to 
have been implicated in the revolt He then dismissed 
the greater part of his army, and, by the aid of the 
remainder, settled as seemed best to him the affairs 
of Mitylen^ and Lesbos 

When the captives arrived at Athens the Athenians 36. 
instantly put Salaethus to death, although he made 
various offers, and among other things promised to sSaethusto 
piocure the withdrawal of the Peloponnesians from order'the^ 
Plataea, which was still blockaded Concerning the the 
other captives a discussion was held, and in their grown-up 
indignation the Athenians determined to put to death Mityien^ 
not only the men then at Athens, but all the grown- day\hey^^^ 
up citizens of Mitylen^, and to enslave the women and peS^^and^’ 
children , the act of the Mitylenaeans appeared inexcus- 
able, because they were not subjects like the other states envoys per- 
which had revolted, but free. That Peloponnesian ships magistrates 
should have had the audacity to find their way to Ionia anofher 
and assist the rebels contributed to increase their fury, assembly, 
and led them to suspect that the revolt ^was a long 
premeditated affair So they sent a trireme to Paches 
announcing their determination, and bidding him put 
the Mitylenaeans to death at once But on the follow- 
ing day a kind of remorse seized them , they began to 
reflect that a decree which doomed to destruction not 
only the guilty, but a whole city, was cruel and monstrous. 

The Mitylenaean envoys who were at Athens^ per- 
ceived the change of feeling, and they and the Athenians 
who were in their interest prevailed on the magistrates 
to bring the question again before the people , this they 
were the more willing to do, because they saw themselves 
that the majority of the citizens were anxious to have an 
opportunity given them of reconsidering their decision, 

^ Or, ^was part of an extensive scheme.’ ^ Cp 111 28 med 
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III An assembly was again summoned, and diffeicnt opinions 
weic expicssed by diffeient speakeis In the formei as- 
sembly, Cleon the son of Cleaenetus had carried the de- 
ciee condemning the Mitylenacans to death He was the 
most violent of the citizens, and at that time excicxsed 
Speech of by fai the gieatest influence over the people And now 
he came foiwaid a second time and spoke as follows — 
37. H have remarked again and again that a democracy 
You do not cannot manage an empire, but never nioie than now, 
to manage wheii I sce you legictting your condemnation of the 
youTre”*^ ’ Mitylcnaeaiis. Having no fear or suspicion of one 
kmd^to^ another in daily life^, you deal with your allies upon the 
your allies, same principle, and you do not consider that whenever 

who do not 1,1 /- 1 -i 1 1 

love you, you yield to them out of pity or are misled by their 

yom^uu-k specious tales, you are guilty of a weakness dangeious 

aiwa>r yourselves, and receive no thanks from them You 

changing should remembei that your empire is a despotism ° ex- 
your minds 

eicised over unwilling subjects, who are ahvays con- 
spiring against you , they do not obey in icturn for any 
kindness which you do them to your own injury, but in 
so far as you aie their masters , they have no love of you, 
but they aie held down by force. Besides, what can 
be moie detestable than to be perpetually changing our 
minds ^ We forget that a state in which the laws, 
though imperfect, aie unalteiable, is better off than one 
in which the laws are good but powerless‘s Dulness 
and modesty are a more useful combination than clever- 
ness and licence , and the more simple soit generally 
make better citizens than the more astute For the 
latter desire to be thought wiser than the laws ® , they 
want to be always taking a lead in the discussions of 
the assembly , they think that they can nowhere have 
a finer opportunity of speaking their mind^, and their 
folly generally ends in the rum of their country , whereas 
the others, mistrusting their own capacity, admit that the 
laws are wiser than themselves they do not pretend to 

®‘ Cp vi 21 med. ^ Gp 1 68 mit ^ Cp 11 63 med 

Cp, VI, 18 fin ® Cp 1 84 med ^ Cp, 111 40 init 
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r 427 criticise the aiguments of a great speaker; and being III. 
impartial judges, not ambitious rivals, they are generally 
in the right That is the spirit in which we should act , 
not suffering ourselves to be so excited by our own 
cleverness in a war of wits as to advise the Athenian 
people contrary to our own better judgment 

‘ I myself think as I did before, and I wonder at those 38. 
who have brought forward the case of the Mitylenaeans 
again, thus interposing a delay which is in the interest punishment 
of the evil-doer Foi after a time the anger of the wiu^any 
sufferer waxes dull, and he puisues the offender with 
less keenness , but the vengeance which follows closest cnmes do 

1 , us good ^ 

upon the wrong is most adequate to it and exacts or would 
the fullest retribution And again I wonder who will spea^on 
answer me, and whethei he will attempt to show that 
the Climes of the Mitylenaeans aie a benefit to us, ornot^weii^ 
that when we suffer, our allies suffer with us Clearly you were 
he must be some one who has such confidence in his fects^ 
powers of speech as to contend ^-that you never adopted 
what was most certainly your resolution®-, or else he every clever 

, 1 , , r t t talker^ 

must be some one who, undei the inspiration of a bribe, 
elaborates a sophistical speech m the hope of diverting 
you from the point In such rhetorical contests the 
city gives away the prizes to others, while she takes 
the risk upon herself And you are to blame, for you 
order these contests amiss. When speeches are to be 
heard, you are too fond of using your eyes, but, where 
actions are concerned, you trust your ears , you estimate 
the possibility of future enterprises from the eloquence 
of an orator, but as to accomplished facts, instead of 
accepting ocular demonstration, you believe only what 
ingenious critics tell you^ No men are better dupes, 
soonei deceived by novel notions, or slower to follow 
approved advice You despise what is familiar, while 
you are woi shippers of every new extravagance. Not 
a man of you but would be an orator if he could , 

a Or, ^ that what all men believe to be true is absolutely false ’ 

^ Cp vii 48 med 
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Ill when he cannot, he will not yield the palm to a moie 
successful rival he would fain show that he does not 
let his wits come limping after, but that he can praise 
a sharp remark before it is well out of another’s mouth , 
he would like to be as quick in anticipating what is said, 
as he is slow in foicseeing its consequences. You are 
always hankeiing after an ideal state, but you do not 
give your minds even to what is stiaight before you 
In a word, you aie at the mercy of your own ears, and 
sit like spectators attending a perfoimance of sophists, 
but very unlike counsellors of a state. 

39* ‘ I want you to put aside this trifling, and therefore 

so^ I say to you that no single city has ever injured us so 
much harm deeply as Mitylene I can excuse those who find our 
ien6 , none rule too heavy to bear, or who have revolted because 
s^httie^ the enemy have compelled them But islandeis who 
Ourindiii- walls, and were unassailable by oiu enemies, except 
gence has at sca, and on that element were sufficiently protected 
insolent by a fleet of their own, who were independent and 
treated by us with the highest legard, when they act 
puSe? not revolted (that word would imply 

alike, for that they were oppiessed), but they have rebelled, and 
all equally entering the ranks of our bitteicst enemies, have con- 
if you par- spired With them to seek our rum And surely this is 
your^mSr Hiore atrocious than if they had been led by motives 
subjects of ambition to take up arms against us on their own 
encouraged account They learned nothing from the misfortunes 
an^we^^’ of their neighbours who had already revolted and been 
leaour^" subdued by us, nor did the happiness of which they were 
enemies to in the enjoyment make them hesitate to court destruc- 
tion. They trusted recklessly to the future, and cherish- 
ing hopes which, if less than their wishes, were greater 
than their powers, they went to war, preferring might to 
right No sooner did they seem likely to win than they 
set upon us, although we were doing them no wrong. 
Too swift and sudden a rise is apt to make cities in- 
solent, and in general, ordinary good-fortune is safer 
than extraordinary Mankind apparently find it easier 
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1^88^^ to diive away adversity than to retain prosperity We III. 
should from the first have made no difference between 
the Mitylenaeans and the rest of our allies, and then 
their insolence would never have risen to such a height , 
for men natuially despise those who court them, but 
respect those who do not give way to them Yet it is 
not too late to punish them as their crimes deserve 
And do not absolve the people while you throw the 
blame upon the nobles For they were all of one mind 
when we weie to be attacked Had the people deserted 
the nobles and come ovei to us, they might at this 
moment have been reinstated in then city, but they 
considered that their safety lay in sharing the dangers 
of the oligarchy, and therefore they joined in the revolt 
Reflect if you impose the same penalty upon those of 
your allies who wilfully rebel and upon those who are 
constrained by the enemy, which of them will not revolt 
upon any pretext however trivial, seeing thah if he suc- 
ceed, he will be free, and, if he fail, no irrepaiable evil 
will follow^ We in the meantime shall have to risk 
our lives and our fortunes against every one in turn 
When conquerors we shall recover only a ruined city, 
and, for the future, the levenucs which aie our strength 
will be lost to us^ But if we fail, the number of our 
adversaries will be increased And when we ought to 
be employed in repelling our legular enemies, we shall 
be wasting time in fighting against our own allies 

^ Do not then hold out a hope, which eloquence can 40. 
secure or money buy, that they are to be excused and 
that their erior is to be deemed human and venial, pity, fine 
Their attack was not unpremeditated , that might have forgiving 
been an excuse for them , but they knew what they were yo^have 
doing This was my original contention, and I still 
maintain that you should abide by youi formei decision, lebeis, you 
and not be misled either by pity, or by the charm of ngin to 
woids, or by a too forgiving temper There are no them 
three things more prejudicial to your powci Mercy 
^ Cp 111 46 med 
O 
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IIL should be reserved foi the merciful, and not thrown 

feanngyom awav Upon those who will have no compassion on us, and 
vengeance, j i ? 

would have wlio must by the foice of circumstances always be our 
You wiir^ enemies And oui charming orators will still have an 
uoubiTwith arena but one in which the questions at stake will not 
wh^iithey giavc, and the city will not pay so deaily foi her 

know that biief pleasuie in listening to them, while they for a good 
will be speech get a good fee Lastly, forgiveness is natuially 

by death shown to tliose wlio, being reconciled, will continue 
fi lends, and not to those who will always remain what 
they were, and will abate nothing of their enmity In 
one word, if you do as I say, you will do what is just 
to the Mitylenaeans, and also what is expedient for your- 
selves, but, if you take the opposite couise, they will 
not be grateful to you, and you will be self-condemned. 
For, if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong 
in maintaining your empire. But if, right or wrong, you 
aie lesolvcd to rule, then rightly or wrongly they must 
be chastised for your good Otherwise you must give 
up your empire, and, when virtue is no longer dangerous, 
you may be as viituous as you please. Punish them 
as they would have punished you , let not those who 
have escaped appear to have less feeling than those 
who conspiied against them. Consider what might not 
they have been expected to do if they had conqueied^ 
— especially since they were the aggressors For those 
who wantonly attack others always rush into extremes, 
and sometimes, like these Mitylenaeans, to their own de- 
struction They know the fate which is reseived for them 
if their enemy is spared ^ when a man is injured without 
a cause he is more dangerous if he escape than the 
enemy who has only suffeied what he has inflicted^. 
Be true then to yourselves, and recall as vividly as you 
can what you felt at the time, think how you would 
Gp. Ill 37 fin 

^ Or, referring the words to the Mitylenaeans ^He who has 
gone out of his way to bring a calamity upon himself is more dan- 
gerous if he be allowed to escape than the enemy who only re- 
taliates * 
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have given the world to crush your enemies, and now III. 
take your revenge Do not be soft-hearted at the sight 
of their distress, but remember the danger which was 
once hanging over your heads Chastise them as they 
deserve, and piove by an example to your other allies 
that rebellion will be punished with death If this is 
made quite clear to them, your attention will no longer 
be diverted from your enemies by wars against youi 
own allies.'* 

Such weie the words of Cleon, and after him Dio- 41 
dotus the son of Euciates, who in the previous assembly Speech of 
had been the chief opponent of the deciee which con- 
demned the Mitylenaeans, came forward again and spoke 
as follows — 

‘ I am far from blaming those who invite us to re- 42. 
considci our sentence upon the Mitylenaeans, nor do Iweaie 
approve of the censure which has been cast on theconsUermg 
practice of deliberating more than once about matters 
so critical In my opinion the two things most adverse 
to good counsel are haste and passion ; the former is ish, even 
generally a mark of folly, the latter of vulgarity and honest, who 
nai rowness of mind. When a man insists that words nodeiib^T- 
oiight not to be our guides in action \ he is either want- 
mg in sense or wanting in honesty he is wanting in who m- 
sense if he does not see that there is no other way m which that his 
we can throw light on the unknown future , and he is iTco^pl 
not honest if, seeking to carry a discreditable measuie, 
and knowing that he cannot speak well in a bad cause, by fair 

^ ^ ar^'tinierits 

he reflects that he can slander well and terrify his op- The wise 
ponents and his audience by the audaciousness of his roonTfor^^ 
calumnies. Worst of all are those who, besides other 
topics of abuse, declare that their opponent is hired to favour to 
make an eloquent speech. If they accused him of 
stupidity only, when he failed in producing an impies- 
sion he might go his way having lost his reputation 
for sense but not for honesty, whereas he who is ac- 
cused of dishonesty, even if he succeed, is viewed with 
a Cp, 11 40 med 
0 2 
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III. suspicion, and, if he fail, is thought to be both fool and 
rogue And so the city suffeis , for she is robbed of 
her counsellors by fear Happy would she be if such 
citizens could not speak at all, for then the people would 
not be misled The good Citizen should prove his supe- 
riority as a speaker, not by trying to intimidate those 
who will follow him m debate, but by fair argument , and 
the wise city ought not to give increased honour to her 
best counsellor, any more than she will deprive him of 
that which he has, while he whose pioposal is rejected 
not only ought to receive no punishment, but should 
be flee fiom all reproach Then he who succeeds will 
not say pleasant things contrary to his better judgment 
in Older to gain a still higher place in popular favoui, 
and he who fails will not be striving to attiact the mul- 
titude to himself by like compliances. 

43 ^But we take an opposite couise, and still worse 
Se\oo^ Even when we know a man to be giving the wisest 
clever you counsel, a suspicion of coiiuption is set on foot, and 

are always ? 1. a 

suspecting fioni a jealousy which is perhaps groundless, we allow 
speakei has the State to lose an undeniable advantage It has come 
teiested" advice when offered in plain terms 

motive ig a^s 1 -xiuch distrusted as the worst , and not only he who 
the giver of wishes to lead the multitude into the most dangerous 
and not ' courses must deceive them, but he who speaks in the 
for follow- cause of right must make himself believed by lying 
inghim jjj city, and in this city only, to do good openly 
and without deception is impossible, because you are 
too clever ; and, when a man confers an unmistakeable 
benefit on you, he is lewarded by a suspicion that, in 
some underhand manner, he gets more than he gives 
But, whatever you may suspect % when great interests 
are at stake, we who advise ought to look further and 
weigh our words more carefully than you whose vision 
IS limited And you should remember that we 'are ac- 
countable for our advice to you, but you who listen 
are accountable to nobody. If he who gave and he who 
^ Reading d^tovvn. 
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followed evil counsel suffered equally, you would be III. 
more reasonable in your ideas , but now, whenever you 
meet with a reverse, led away by the passion of the 
moment you punish the individual who is your adviser 
for his error of judgment, and your own erior you con- 
done, if the judgments of many concurred in it 

^ I do not come forward either as an advocate of the 44 
Mitylenaeans or as their accuser , the question for us The ques- 
lightly consideied is not, what are their ciimes^ but, ofpohey, 
what is for our inteiest^ If I prove them ever so you® an^r 
guilty, I will not on that account bid you put them 
to death, unless it is expedient Neither, if perchance you prefer 
there be some degiee of excuse for them, would I have eTpLd^Jney 
you spaie them, unless it be cleaily for the good of 
the state For I conceive that we aie now concerned, 
not with the present, but with the future When Cleon 
insists that the infliction of death will be expedient and 
will secure you against revolt m time to come, I, like 
him taking the ground of future expediency, stoutly 
maintain the contrary position , and I would not have 
you be misled by the apparent fairness of his proposal, 
and reject the solid advantages of mine You are angry 
with the Mitylenaeans, and the superior justice of his 
argument may for the moment attract you , but we are 
not at law with them, and do not want to be told what 
is just , we are considering a matter of policy, and de- 
sire to know how we can turn them to account 

‘ To many offences less than theirs states have affixed 45 
the punishment of death , neveitheless, excited by hope, Expenence 

,1 i . / J r ^ abundantly 

men still risk their lives No one when venturing on a proves that 
perilous enterprise ever yet passed a sentence of failure of d£Sf 
on himself. And what city when entering on a revolt 
ever imagined that the power which she had, whether Men, and 

1 ^ r ^ r 1 Still more 

her own or obtained fiom her allies, did not justify the states, are 
attempt^ All are by nature pi one to err both in public at^Iyby 
and in private life, and no law will prevent them Men sl^nsand 
have gone through the whole catalogue of penalties in 
the hope that, by increasing their seventy, they may 
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III suffer less at the hands of evil-doers In early ages 
the punishments; even of the worst offences, would na- 
turally be mildei , but as time went on and mankind 
continued to tiansgress, they seldom stopped short of 
death And still there are tiansgicssois Some gieater 
teiror then has yet to be discovered, certainly death 
detcis nobody For poverty inspires necessity with 
daring , and wealth engcndeis avarice 111 pride and in- 
solence , and the various conditions of human life, as 
they seveially fall under the sway of some mighty and 
fatal power, through the agency of the passions lure 
men to destruction Desire and hope are never wanting, 
the one leading, the other following, the one devising 
the enterprise, the other suggesting that fortune will be 
kind , and they do immense harm, for, being unseen, 
they far outweigh the dangers which are seen Fortune 
too assists the illusion, for she often piesents heiself un- 
expectedly, and induces states as well as individuals to 
run into peril, howevei inadequate their means , and 
states even moie than individuals, because they are 
throwing for a higher stake, fieedom or empire, and 
because when a man has a whole people acting with 
him, 'he exaggerates the importance of his aims®- out 
of all reason In a word then, it is impossible, and 
simply absurd to suppose, that human nature when bent 
upon some favourite pioject can be restrained either by 
the power of law or by any other terror 
4.6 ‘We ought not therefore to act hastily out of a mistaken 
The threat reliance on the security which the penalty of death affords 
piimsSnent Nor should we drive our rebellious subjects to despair , 
rebels fight think that there is no place for repentance, 

and^^if we moment wipe out their 

succeed, we offences Consider at present, although a city may 
actually have levolted, when she becomes conscious of 
oS^tme her weakness she will capitulate while still able to defray 

prevention tribute for the future , 

not punish- but if we are too severe, will not the citizens make better 
ment. 

^ Or, reading avrov ‘he magnifies himselF 
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c 427 preparations, and, when besieged, resist to the last, know- III. 

^ ^ mg that it IS all the same whether they come to terms 

early or late ^ Shall not we ourselves sufler^ For we 
shall waste our money by sitting down before a city 
which refuses to surrender , when the place is taken it 
will be a mere wreck, and we shall in future lose the 
revenues derived from it ^ , and in these revenues lies 
our military strength Do not then weigh offences with 
the seventy of a judge, when you will only be injuiing 
yourselves, but have an eye to the future , let the 
penalties which you impose on rebellious cities be mo- 
derate, and then their wealth will be undiminished and 
at your service Do not hope to find a safeguard in the 
severity of your laws, but only m the vigilance of your ad- 
ministration. At present we do just the opposite , a free 
people under a strong government will always revolt in 
the hope of independence , and when we have put them 
down we think that they cannot be punished too severely 
But instead of inflicting extreme penalties on free men 
who revolt, we should practise extreme vigilance before 
they revolt, and never allow such a thought to enter their 
minds When however they have been once put down 
we ought to extenuate their ciimes as much as possible 
‘Think of another great error into which you would 47 

fall if you listened to Cleon At present the popular 

1 i stioythe 

party are everywhere our friends , either they do not join Mityienae- 

with the oligarchs, or, if compelled to do so, they are tSir city^^^ 

always ready to turn against the authois of the revolt , hands^^ou 

and so in going to w^’ar with a rebellious state you have 

® ® 1 -r* r ingratitude 

the multitude on your side But if you destroy the and alienate 
people of Mitylen^ w^ho took no part in the revolt, and party every- 
who voluntarily surrendered the city as soon as they got Even^f 
arms into their hands , in the first place they were your 
benefactors, and to slay them would be a crime ; in the would be 
second place you will play into the hands of the ruling pedient to 
oligarchies, who henceforward, when they can induce a 
city to revolt, will at once have the people on their side , 

^ Cp 111 39 fin 
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Pass sen- 
tence at 
leisure on 
the pri- 
soners sent 
hither by 
Paches, 
and spare 
the rest 


49 

The motion 
of Diodotus 
IS just 
earned 
A trireme is 
despatched, 
which by 
great exer- 
tions arrives 
in time 
to save 
Mitylen^ 


for you will have proclaimed to all that the innocent and 
the guilty will shaic the same fate Even if they weic 
guilty you should wink at tlicir conduct, and not allow 
the only friends whom you have left to be convcited into 
enemies Far moic conducive to the maintenance of our 
cmpiic would it be to suffer wrong willingly, than for the 
sake of justice to put to death those whom we had better 
spare Cleon may speak of a punishment which is just 
and also expedient but you will find that, m any pio- 
posal like his, the two cannot be combined 

‘ Assured then that what I advise is for the best, and 
yielding neither to pity nor to lenity, for I am as un- 
willing as Cleon can be that you should be influenced 
by any such motives, but simply weighing the aiguments 
which I have uiged, accede to my pioposal Pass sentence 
at youi leisuic on the Mitylcnaeans whom Paches, deem- 
ing them guilty, has sent hither, but leave the icst of the 
inhabitants where they aic This will be good policy for 
the futuie, and will strike present tenor into your ene- 
mies Foi wise counsel is leally more formidable to an 
enemy than the seventy of unmeaning violence ’ 

Thus spoke Diodotus, and such were the pioposals on 
eitliei side which most neaily represented the opposing 
paities In spite of the leaction there, was a stiuggle 
between the two opinions , the show of hands was very 
near, but the motion of Diodotus pi evaded. The Athe- 
nians instantly despatched another triieme, hoping that, 
if the second could overtake the first % which had a 
stait of about twenty-four hours, it might be in time to 
save the city The Mitylenaean envoys provided wine 
and barley for the crew, and piomised them great 
rewards if they arnved first. And such was their eneigy 
that they continued rowing whilst they ate their bailey, 
kneaded with wine and oil, and slept and rowed by turns. 
Foitunately no adveise wind sprang up, and, the first of 
the two ships sailing in no great hurry on her untoward 
errand, and the second hastening as I have described, 
Reading d^vrepas 
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the one did indeed anive sooner than the other, but not III. 
much sooner Paches had lead the decree and was 
about to put it into execution, when the second ap- 
peared and ariested the fate of the city 
So near was Mitylene to destiuction 

The captives whom Paches had sent to Athens as being 50 
the most guilty numbered about a thousand, or rather The cap- 
more , these the Athenians, upon the motion of Cleon, Athens are ' 
put to death They razed the wails of the Mitylcnaeaiis deatiT 
and took away their fleet Then, instead of imposing ^^Lesbos^ 
tribute on them, they divided the whole island, exclusive are dmded 
of the teintory of Mcthymna, into three thousand por-Atheman 
tions, of which they dedicated three hundied to 
Gods , the remainder they let out to cleructn “ taken 
fiom their own citizens, whom they chose by lot and 
sent to Lesbos The Lesbians undertook to pay them 
a ycaily lent of two minae^ for each portion and culti- 
vated the land themselves The Athenians also took 
possession of the towns on the continent which the 
Mitylcnaeans held®, and these henceforwaid were sub- 
ject to Athens 

Thus ended the revolt of Lesbos 

During the same summer, after the recoveiy of Lesbos, 5 1 
the Athenians, under the command of Nicias the son of TheAthe- 

^ 1 mans under 

Niceratus, made an expedition against the island of Nicias cap- 
Minoa, which lies in front of Megara , the Megarians fonify^the 
had built a fort there and used the island as a military 
station But Nicias wanted the Athenians to keep a 
watch over Megara, not as hitherto from Budorum in 
Salamis, but from this spot, which was nearer, the 
Peloponnesians would then be no longer able to send 
out triremes, as they had already done on one occa- 
sion ^ or privateers from the haibour unobserved, and 
nothing could be brought m by sea to Megara Fust 
of all he took ®two proj'ectmg towers on the side of 
a- Cleruchi, liteially ^portioneis,* Athenians who received land 111 
a conquered country, but remained citizens 

^ 8/ 2s 6 d ® Cp IV 52 med ^ Cp 11 93, 94. 

c Oi, ^ two towers piojecting fiom Nisaea ’ 
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III the island towards Nisaca*^ by the help of engines from 
the sea, and, having thus freed a way into the channel 
dividing Minoa fiom the coast of Megaia, he fortified the 
point neaiest the mainland, wheic, by a bridge through 
a lagoon, aid could be brought to the island, lying as 
it did at that point close to the shoie The work was 
completed in a few days. Nicias then proceeded to 
build a fort on tbe island, and, leaving a garrison, re- 
turned with the rest of his army 
52 In this summer and about the same time the Plataeans, 
The Pia- wlio had exhausted their food and could no longer hold 

taeans 1 1 < t. 1 11 

sunender out, Capitulated to the Peloponnesians The enemy had 
LaeSae- assaulted their wall and they were unable to defend 
SiTfive' themselves. But the Lacedaemonian commander knew 
men are thcir weakness, and was desirous that the place should 

sentfiom , i , i 1 1 / 

Sparta to be sui rendered and not stormed, he had instructions 
demde their home to this effect, the intention being that if some 

tam^eave ^ treaty of peace were concluded, and both parties 
the^^TV” to give up all the places which they had taken 

defence by force of arms % Plataea might be excepted on the 
giound that the inhabitants had come to terms of their 
own accord So he sent a herald to enquire whether 
they would surrender the place to the Lacedaemonians 
and submit to their decision , the guilty were to be 
punished, but no one without a just cause The Pla- 
taeans, now in the last stage of weakness, surrendeied 
the city, and for a few days, until the five men who 
were appointed judges came from Lacedaemon, the 
Peloponnesians supplied them with food On the ar- 
rival of the judges no accusation was brought against 
them , they were simply asked one by one, Whether 
they had done any kind of service to the Lacedae- 
monians or to their allies in the present war Before 
making their reply they requested leave to speak at 
length, and appointed two of their number, Astyma- 
chus the son of Asopolaus, and Lacon the son of 
Aeimnestus, who was the Lacedaemonian proxenus, 
a Cp V. 17 med 
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to be their advocates They came forward and spoke 
as follows — 

^ Men of Lacedaemon, we surrendered our city be- 
cause we had confidence in you , we were under the 
impiession that the tiial to which we submitted would 
be legal, and of a very different kind from this , and 
when we accepted you and you alone to be our judges, 
which indeed you are, we thought that at your hands we 
had the best hope of obtaining justice But we feai that 
we are doubly mistaken, having too much reason to sus- 
pect that in this trial our lives are at stake, and that you 
will turn out to be partial judges So we must infer, 
because no accusation has been preferred against us 
calling for a defence, but we speak at our own le- 
quest , and because your question is a short one, to 
which the answer, if true, condemns us, and, if false, is 
exposed at once. In the extiemily of our helplessness, 
our only and our safest course is to say something, what- 
ever may be our fate, for men m our condition are sure to 
reproach themselves with their silence, and to fancy that 
the unuttered word, if spoken, would have saved them 

‘ But by what arguments can we ever convince you ^ 
If we were unacquainted with one another we might with 
advantage adduce in evidence matteis of which you were 
ignorant, but now you know all that we can say, and we 
are afraid, not that we are criminals m your eyes because 
you have decided that we fall short of your own standard 
of virtue®-, but that we aie being sacrificed to please others, 
and that the cause which we plead is already prejudged 

^ Still we may urge our claims of justice against our 
Theban enemies, and our claims of gratitude upon you 
and the other Hellenes, the recollection of our good 
deeds may perhaps move you To your short question, 
Whether in this war we have done any semce to the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies,” we reply that “ if we 
are enemies you are not wronged, because you have 
received no good from us , and if you deem us friends, 
3 - Gp HI, 57 mit. 
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Wc hoped 
to have a 
legal trial 
and to 
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your hands, 
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We only 
left you 
when you 
refused to 
aid us 
against the 
Ihebans, 
and told us 
to go to the 
Athenians 
Ihey 
helped us 
then, and 
how could 
\\ e abandon 
them? 


56 - 


The The- 
bans at- 
tacked us 


you who have made war upon us, and not wc, aie to bc 427 
blame ” Duiing the late peace and m the Persian War ^ 
our conduct was nrepioachable , wc weie not the first to 
violate the peace, and we weie the only Boeotians who 
took pait 111 lepelling the Persian invader and in the 
hbeiation of Hellas Although we aie an inland city, 
w’-e joined in the sea-fight of Aitemisium , we were at 
your side when you fought m our land under Pausanias, 
and, whatever dangeis the Hellenes underwent in those 
days, we took a share beyond our strength m all of them 
And you, Lacedaemonians, more especially should le- 
member how at the time when Sparta was panic-stricken 
by the rebellion of the Helots, who seized Ithome aftei 
the eaithquake% we sent a third part of our own citizens 
to your aid , these aie things not to be forgotten 

^ Such was the spirit which animated us m the great 
da3^s of old , not until later did wc become your enemies, 
and that was oiiginally your own fault Foi when wc 
sought your help against the violence of the Thebans, 
you 1 ejected us and bade us turn to the Athenians, who bc 519 
weie near, whcicas you were at a distance Yet even in ^ 
this war you have neither suffcied nor were ever likely 
to suffei anything vciy atrocious at our hands If we 
refused to levolt from the Athenians at your bidding, we 
weie quite right, for they assisted us against the Thebans 
when you shrank from the task , and after this it would 
have been dishonourable to betray them They had been 
our benefactors, we had been at our own request admitted 
to their alliance, and we shared the rights of citizen- 
ship with them How could we refuse to lespond loyally 
to their call ^ When you or they in the exci cise of your 
supremacy have acted, it may bc, wrongly and led your 
allies into evil courses, the leaders and not the followeis 
are to be blamed 

* The Thebans have inflicted many injuries upon us, 
and their latest crime, as you aie well aware, is the 
cause of our piesent misfortunes They came, not only 
^ Cp 1 loi 
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1^88^2 peace, but at a holy season, and attempted III. 

to seize our city , we righteously and in accordance of 
with universal law defended ourselves and punished were we 
the aggiessor, and there is no leason why we should lesSfng 
now suffei for their satisfaction If you take your own ^ave 
piesent advantage and their present hatred to be the at aii, 

^ ^ ^ ^ IS not the 

measure of justice, you will prove yourselves, not upright eirorout- 
and impartial judges, but tlie slaves of expediency The 
Thebans may appear serviceable now, but of far greatei yetthe^"^^ 
seivice to you were we and the other Hellenes when same pim- 
you weie m far greater danger For now you invade which we 
and menace others, but m those days the Barbarian was ni^de uf 
threatening to enslave us all, and they weie on his side [eavrthe 
May we not fairly set our former patriotism against our A.tiiemans 
present offence, if indeed we have offended!^ You will 
find that the one more than outweighs the other , for 
our service to you was perfoimed at a time when very 
few Hellenes opposed their courage to the power of 
Xerxes, they weie then held m honour, not ^who, looking 
to their own advantage, made terms with the invader^ 
and were safe, but who, in the face of danger, dared the 
better part Of that number weie we, and there was 
a time when we received the highest honour at your 
hands, but now we fear that these same principles, which 
have led us to prefer a just alliance with the Athenians 
to an interested alliance with you, will be our destruc- 
tion And yet the consistency of men’s conduct should 
be consistently acknowledged For true expediency is 
only this — to have an enduring sense of gratitude to- 
waids good allies whose virtues are recognised by us, 
while we do not neglect our own immediate interest 

‘Consider, before you act, that hitherto you have been 57 
generally esteemed among Hellenes to be a pattern of RememiDer 
nobility, if you decide unjustly (and this judgment can- 
not be hidden, for you, the judges, are famous, and we, 
who are judged by you, are of good repute), mankind 

a Or, reading avroisf and referring the word to the Persians ‘who, 
looking to advantage, forwai ded the course of the invader ’ 
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will be indignant at the stiange and disgraceful sentence 
which you will have passed against good men (although 
you may be better youiselves)^ They will not endure 
to sec spoils taken fiom us, the benefactors of Hellas, 
dedicated by our enemies in the common temples Will 
it not be deemed a monstious thing that the Lacedae- 
monians should desolate Plataea, that they, whose fathers 
insciibed the name of the city on the tripod at Delphi 
in token of her valour ^ should for the sake of the 
Thebans blot out the whole people from the Hellenic 
woild^ For to this we have come at last When 
the Persians conquered our land, we were all but ruined , 
and now, when we plead before you, who weie once our 
dearest friends, the Thebans have prevailed against us 
We have had to meet two terrible trials, the danger first 
of starvation, if we had not given up the city , and se- 
condly, of condemnation to death The Plataeans, who 
were zealous m the cause of Hellas even beyond then 
strength, aie now friendless, spurned and rejected by all 
None of oui old allies will help us, and we fear that 
youj O Lacedaemonians, our only hope, are not to be 
depended upon 

‘ Yet once more for the sake of those Gods in whose 
name we made a league of old, and for our services to 
the cause of Hellas, relent and change your minds, if 
the Thebans have at all influenced you ® in return for 
the wicked request which they make of you, ask of 
them the righteous boon that you should not slay us 
to your own dishonour ® Do not bring upon yourselves 
an evil name merely to gratify others For, although 
you may quickly take our lives, you will not so easily 
obliteiate the infamy of the deed. We are not enemies 
whom you might justly punish, but fi lends who were 
compelled to go to war with you , and therefore piety 

^ Cp in 53 fin. b Cp 1. 132 init 

® Or, ‘ ask of them the boon that you should not kill those whom 
you ought not, and receive an honest gratitude from us, instead of 
a disgraceful gratitude from them * 
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c 427 demands that you should spare our lives Before you HI. 
pass judgment, consider that we surrendered ourselves, 
and stretched out our hands to you , the custom of the^reedom 
Hellas does not allow the suppliant to be put to death was won ^ 
Remember too that we have ever been your benefactors. 

Cast your eyes upon the sepulchres of your fathers slain 
by the Peisians and buried in our land, whom we have 
honoured by a yearly public offering of garments, and 
other customaiy gifts We were their friends, and we 
gave them the firstfiuits m their season of that friendly 
land m which they rest , we were their allies too, 
who m times past had fought at their side , and if you 
now pass an unjust sentence, will not your conduct 
strangely contrast with ours ? Reflect when Pausanias 
buried them here, he thought that he was laying them 
among friends and in friendly earth But if you put 
us to death, and make Plataea one with Thebes, are you 
not robbing your fathers and kindred of the honour 
which they enjoy, and leaving them m a hostile land in- 
habited by their murderers ^ Nay more, you enslave the 
land m which the Hellenes won their liberty, you bring 
desolation upon the temples in which they prayed when 
they conquered the Persians , and you take away the 
sacrifices which our fathers instituted from the city 
which ordained and established them. 

‘ These things, O Lacedaemonians, would not be for 59 - 
your honour. They would be an offence against the 
common feeling of Hellas and against your ancestors common 
You should be ashamed to put us to death, who are your HeUas, by 
benefactors and have never done you any wrong, in Others 
order that you may gratify the enmity of another 
Spare us, and let you heart be softened towards us , be We did not 

, , , , sui render 

Wise, and have mercy upon us, considering not only to the 

how terrible will be our fate, but who the suffereis are , we wS 

think too of the uncertainty of fortune, which may strike 

any one however innocent. We implore you, as is be- hunger if 
1 1 -I /- t 1 1 ^ will not 

coming and natural m our hour of need, by the Gods hear us, 

whom the Hellenes worship at common altars, to listen STom 
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III to our prayeis Wc appeal to the oaths which your 

and let us fathers swoic, and entieat you not to foieet them We 
fate kneel at your fatheis’ tombs, and we call upon the dead 
not to let us be betiayed into the hands of the Thebans, 
their dealest friends to their bitteicst enemies We 
lemind you of the day on which we shared m their 
gloiious deeds — we who on this day are in danger of 
meeting a feaiful doom. And now we say no moie, 
to men in our case, though we must, theie is nothing 
harder than to make an end, for with the end comes 
the decisive hour Our last word is that we did not 


sui render Plataea to the Thebans, — far lather would we 
have perished from hunger, the most miseiable of deaths, 
— but to you, in whom we tiusted, and, if you will not 
listen to us, you ought at least to replace us in the same 
position, and allow us to choose our destiny, whatever it 
may be Wc adjuie you not to delivei us, the Plataeans, 
who were so loyal to the cause of Hellas, and who are 
now suppliants to you, O Lacedaemonians, out of your 
own hands and your own good faith, into the hands of 
the Thebans, oui woist enemies. Be our saviours. You 
aie libel ating the other Plellcnes , do not destroy us ^ 

60 Such weie the words of the Plataeans , whereupon 
The The- the Thebans, fearing that the Lacedaemonians might 

bans also ? o o 

obtain leave give Way, canie forward and said that since, against their 
to speak the Plataeans had been allowed, instead of 

answ^ering the question, to make a long defence, they 
too wished to speak Permission was granted, and they 
spoke as follows — 

61. ‘We should never have asked to speak, if the Plataeans 
had biiefly answered the question which was put to 
spoken if them% and had not turned upon us and arraigned us 

the Pla- . , , , 1 , , nr r n 

taeans had while they made a long and irrelevant defence of their 
B^ityou own doings, excusing themselves from charges which 
our^cas?^ nobody brought against them, and praising what nobody 


as well blamed. We must answer their accusations of us, and 

as theirs ^ 

They se- look a little closcly into their glorification of themselves, 

parated 

S' Cp 1 37 imt 
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c 427 that neither our baseness nor their superior reputation III. 

’ ^ may benefit them, and that, before you judge, you may 

hear the truth both about us and them Our quarrel own nation 
with them arose thus — Some time after our first occu- over to the 
pation of Boeotia “ we settled Plataea and other places, 
out of which we drove a mixed multitude But they 
refused to acknowledge oui leadership accoiding to the 
original agreement, and, sepaiatmg themselves from the 
other Boeotians, deserted the traditions of their ancestors 
When force was applied to them they went over to the 
Athenians, and, assisted by them, did us a gieat deal of 
mischief , and we retaliated. 

'They say that when the Barbarian invaded Hellas 62 
they weie the only Boeotians who did not join 
Persian, and this is their great glory, and our great le- sided with 
proach But we say that if they did not side with the m the wai 
Persians, it was only because the Athenians did not , tion^'^To 
and on the same principle, they alone of all the Boeotians 
afterwards sided with the Athenians when the liberties we were not 
of Hellas were attacked by them But, consider how masters, 
different were the circumstances in which we and they SerwSds 
acted. In those days our state was not governed by an coronfa^^^ 
oligaichy which granted equal justice to all, nor yet ^7 
a demociacy, the power was in the hands of a small of HeUas, 
cabal, than which nothing is more opposed to law or to now fight- 
true political order, or more nearly resembles a tyranny. 

The rulers of the state, hoping to strengthen their 
private interest if the Persian won, kept the people 
down and brought him in The city at large, when she 
acted thus, was not her own mistress , and she cannot 
be fairly blamed for an error which she committed when 
she had no constitution After the Persian departed and 
she obtained a constitution, you may see how we fought 
against the Athenians when they became aggressive and 
endeavoured to subjugate us as well as the rest of Hellas 
Owing to our divisions they actually conquered the 
greater part of the country, but we defeated them at 

Cp 1 12. 
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III. Coronea, and liberated Boeotia®*, and at this moment 
we are zealously co-operating in the liberation of Hellas, 
providing cavalry and munitions of wai moie largely 
than any of the allies Thus much in answer to the 
charge lespcctmg our Persian tendencies. 

63, 'And now we will proceed to show that you, and 
But they of j^ot we, have done the greater wrong to Hellas^ and are 
fiee-wiii deserving of every sort of punishment You say that 
Athemans^ you became allies and citizens of Athens m order that 
Aggressions might be protected against us If so, you ought to 
Hellas h^'Ve invited their aid only against us, and not to have 
They plead assisted them in their attacks upon others , such a course 

obligation, . 1 ^ r 

but no was certainly open to you even if you were in some 
AS^Asufy degree coerced by the Athenians, you had previously 
a crime made the alliance with the Lacedaemonians against the 
Peisians, to which you are so fond of appealing That 
alliance would at any rate have restiained oui hands, 
and above all would have secured to you freedom of de- 
liberation You were your own masters and no longer 
under compulsion when you made common cause with 
the Athenians Your allegation is that they were your 
benefactors and that you could not honourably betray 
them , but how far more dishonourable and wicked to 
betray all the Hellenes with whom you had sworn alli- 
ance, than the Athenians only, the one the liberators, 
the other the enslavers of Hellas* The return which 
you made to them is unequal, nay, infamous , you say 
that you invited them to assist you because you were 
wronged, and then you became their accomplices in 
wronging others. Surely ingratitude is shown in refusing 
to return an honourable kindness, when it can be done 
honourably, not m refusing to return a kindness which, 
howevei justly due, cannot be returned without a crime 
64, 'You have thus made plain that when you alone 
^Sed^he Boeotians refused to join the Persian cause, 

Persians this was not out of any love for Hellas, but because the 
Athenians did not , ^ and that you wanted ^ to act with 
^ Cp. IV, 92 fin ^ Or, 'and because you wanted’ etc. 
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them and not with us , and now you claim the benefit III. 
of the virtue which others inspired in you. But this is Athenians 

**■ ^ resisted 

not reasonable , having once chosen the Athenians, fight him They 
on their side, and do not at the last moment be saying shown^^ 
that the old alliance ought to save you. For you have Jn tor tr 4 
abandoned it, and by the violation of it, instead 
striving to prevent, have aided m the enslavement of the feited aii 
Aeginetans and of other members of the alliance. And ^ipon ^ 
you were not, like us, under compulsion, but free, living 
under your ancient laws. Moreover, you persisted in 
refusing that last offer of peace and neutrality which 
we made to you before the siege began®-. Who more 
thoroughly than you deserve the hatred of the Hellenes^ 
than you who have only displayed your virtues to their 
injury^ You have given proof that the merit which 
you claim for your former actions does not properly 
belong to you^ Your true nature and constant desire 
are now revealed in the light of day, for you have 
followed the Athenians m the path of injustice Thus 
much we have to say as to our involuntary dealings 
with the Persians, and your voluntary dealings with the 
Athenians. 

‘ The last offence which you lay to our chaige is that 65. 
we unlawfully assailed your city m time of peace, and at They say 

5-1 -ir/- 1 we 

a holy season , even in that affair we do not think our- broke mto 
selves more in fault than you. We do not deny that we fme,^be- 
were wrong if of our own mere motion we went to your 
city, fought with you, and ravaged your land But when t>y the most 
certain of the noblest and richest of your citizens, who and pa- 
wished to withdraw you from a foieign alliance and to Seir^cm- 
bring you back to the national institutions of Boeotia, 
came and invited us, wherein are we to blame ? As you 
say youi selves, the leaders rather than the followers are 
the transgressors But in our opinion, neither we nor 
they were really guilty Like yourselves they were citi- 
zens, and they had a greater stake m the country than 
you have, they opened their own gates and received 
a Gp 11. 72, 73 ^ Cp 111 55 fin. 
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III. US into their native city, not as her enemies but as 
hei friends. They desired that the bad among you 
should not grow woise, and that the good should have 
their lewaid They wanted to reform the piinciples of 
your citizens, and not to banish their persons , they 
would have bi ought them back into a natural union 
with their kiiidied, that Plataea might be the ally of 
all and the enemy of none, 

66 ‘And the proof that we acted in no hostile spirit is 

harm to any one, but made a proclama- 

to join us, tion that whoever wished to live under the national 
but after 

awhile institutions of Boeotia should join us You came to 
^(L^us, us gladly, and, entering into an agreement, for a time 
our Cl tons no opposition, but afterwaids, when you dis- 

whom they covered that we were few, you turned upon us Even 

had sworn , , ■, , , 

to spare allowing that we did act somewhat inconsiderately in 
enteimg your town without the consent of youi whole 
people, still how different was yoiu conduct and ours ^ 
For if you had followed oui example you would have 
used no violence, but thought only of getting us out 
by persuasion, whereas you broke the agreement and 
attacked us Now we do not so much complain of the 
fate of those whom you slew in battle — for they indeed 
suffered by a kind of law — but theie were others who 
stretched out their hands to you , and although you 
gave them quarter, and then promised to us that you 
would spare them, in utter defiance of law you took 
then lives — was not that a cruel act ^ Here are three 
crimes which you committed within a few hours , the 
bleach of the agreement, the slaughter of the prisoners 
which followed, and the lying promise which you made 
to us that you would not slay them if we did no in- 
jury to your property in the fields , and yet you insist 
that we are the criminals, and that you ought to be 
acquitted Not so, if the Lacedaemonians give just 
judgment but for all these offences you shall suffer. 

67. *We have entered into particulars, Lacedaemonians, 
You should both for your sakes and for our own, that you may know 


ow 
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1^88^2 sentence which you are going to pass on them to IIL 
be righteous, and still more righteous the vengeance 
which we have taken. Do not let your hearts be taeans if 
softened by tales about their ancient virtues, if they the^vlrmls 
ever had any; such virtues might plead for the injured, Jhey^pre- 
but should bring a double penalty®* on the authors of a 
base deed, because they are false to their own character, a double 
Let them gam nothing by their pitiful lamentations, or ment^ Pity 
by appealing to your fathers’ tombs and their own their ’ 
desolate condition We tell you that a far sadder 
fate was inflicted by them on our murdered youth, of misfortunes 
whose fathers some fell at Coronea in the act of bring- thankthem- 
ing Boeotia to join you, while others aie left in their old the^questfon 
age by their solitary hearths, and entreat you, with far ™ 
better reason, to punish the Plataeans Men who suffer 
an unworthy fate are indeed to be pitied, but there should 
be joy over those who suffer justly, as these do For 
their present desolation they may thank themselves , 
they might have chosen the worthier alliance, but they 
wilfully renounced it We never injured them, until 
they first sinned against us , the spirit of hatred and not 
of justice possessed them, and even now they are not 
punished half enough For they are going to suffer 
by a lawful sentence, not, as they pretend, stretching 
out their suppliant hands on the field of battle, but 
delivering themselves up to justice under the terms of 
a capitulation. Maintain then, Lacedaemonians, the 
common Hellenic law which they have outraged, and 
give to us, who have suffered contraiy to law, the just 
recompense of our zeal in your cause. Do not be 
moved by their words to spurn and reject us^, but 
show Hellas by example that, when a cause is tried 
at your tribunal, deeds and not words will prevail. If 
the deeds be good, a brief statement of them is enough , 
if they be evil, speeches full of fine sentiments do but 
veil them. If all persons in authority were like you, 
and would sum up a case in a short question, and pass 
a Cp 1 86 mit ^ Cp. ui 57 fin 
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sentence upon all the offenders at once, men would be 
less tempted to seek out fair words in ordei to excuse 
foul deeds ’ 

Thus spoke the Thebans The Lacedaemonian judges 
thought that no objection could be made to then ques- 
tion, whether the Plataeans had done them any service 
in the war ^For they pietended to have expected 
neutrality from them in the times before the war on the 
strength of the original treaty concluded with Pausanias 
after the defeat of the Persians And just before the 
siege they had made to them a proposal of neutrality 
in accordance with the terms of the same treaty, but 
the Plataeans had refused Considering that they had 
been wronged by them, and that they weie now released 
from the obligations of the treaty by the failuie of their 
just intentions, they again brought up the Plataeans 
one after anothei, and asked each of them separately. 
Whether he had done any service to the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies in the war^ When he said 
No, they took him away and slew him ; no one was 
spared They put to death not less than two hundred 
Plataeans, as well as twenty-five Athenians who had 
shared with them in the siege , and made slaves of the 
women. For about a year the Thebans gave possession 
of the city to certain Megarians, who had been driven 
out by a revolution^, and to any surviving Plataeans 
who were of their own party, but they aftei wards razed 
the whole place to the very foundations, and built near 
the precinct of Her^ an inn forming a square of two 
hundred feet , it had two stories, and chambers all 
round They used the roofs and the doors of the 
Plataeans, and of the brass and iron ai tides of furniture 
found within the walls they made couches, which they 

^ Or, taking r)^lovp in a different sense, and repeating it before Ka\ 
oT€ verrepov ^ For they had been constantly requesting them, as they 
said, to remain neutral in the times before the war, . . and they had 
repeated the request when just before the siege they had made 
to them a proposal ’ etc. 

^ Gp* IV 66 init. 
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dedicated to Her^, they also built in her honour a stone III. 
temple a hundred feet long The Plataean territory 
they converted into public land, and let it out for terms 
of ten years , some of their own citizens occupied it. 
Throughout the whole affair the severity shown by the 
Lacedaemonians to the Plataeans was mainly promoted 
by a desire to gratify the Thebans, who seemed likely to 
be useful allies to them 111 the wai then just beginning. 

Such was the fate of Plataea, which was overthrown 
ninety- three years after the Plataeans enteied into 
alliance with Athens ^ 

The forty Peloponnesian ships which had been sent 69, 
to the aid of Lesbos, as they fled through the open sea 
pursued by the Athenians % were caught in a storm He and 
near Crete, and, making their way in a straggling 
condition from Crete to the Peloponnesus, found 
Cyllene thirteen Leucadian and Ambraciot triremes, Corcyra 
and Brasidas the son of Tellis, who had been sent out 
as a commissioner to advise Alcidas. The Lacedae- 
monians at home, after the failure of their attempt on 
Lesbos, had determined to increase their navy and sail 
to Corcyra, which was in a state of revolution. The 
Athenian squadron at Naupactus consisted of twelve 
ships only, and the Lacedaemonians wanted to reach 
the island before any more vessels could arrive from 
Athens. Brasidas and Alcidas made their preparations 
accordingly. 

Now Corcyra had been in an unsettled state ever 70. 
since the return of the prisoners who were taken at sea Unsettled 
in the Epidamnian war and afterwards released by the Corcyra, 
Coimthians. They were nominally ransomed for a sum 
of eight hundred talents ^ on the security of their p^isoL 
proxeni, but in reality they had been induced to try ers who had 

rstnrixcci 

and gam over Corcyra to the Corinthian interest They from 
went from one citizen to another, and solicited them to 
revolt from Athens. On the arrival of an Athenian and 
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III. also of a Connthian vessel conveying ambassadois, there b c 
was a discussion in the assembly, and the Corcyiaeans ^ 
voted that they would continue allies of Athens accoid- 
ing to then agreement', but would lenew their former 
Trial of friendship with the Peloponnesians A ceitain Peithias, 
popular’ who voluntaiily acted as the proxenus of the Athenians 
and was the populai leader, was summoned by the 
Tn^^of Uie partizans of the Peloponnesians to take his trial, they 
and murder affiimmg that he wanted to bring Corcyra under the 
and^of si\ty yoke of Athens He was acquitted, and then he in turn 
otheis summoned their five richest men, declaring that they 
were in the habit of cutting poles for vines in the sacred 
precinct of Zeus and Alcmous , now for each pole the 
penalty was fixed at a stater^ They were condemned , 
but the fine was so excessive that they went and sat as 
suppliants in the temple of Zeus and Alcmous, begging 
that they might pay the money by instalments Peithias, 
who happened to be a member of the senate as well as 
the popular leader, persuaded the senators to put the law 
in execution The culprits, knowing that the law was 
against them, and peiceivmg that Peithias ®as long as he 
remained in the senate would try to induce the people ® 
to make an alliance offensive and defensive with Athens, 
conspiied together, and, rushing into the council chamber 
with daggers m their hands, slew him and others to the 
number of sixty, as well piivate persons as senatois A 
few who were of the same party with him took refuge in 
the Athenian tiireme, which had not yet left 
71. The next step taken by the conspirators was to 
Temporary assemble the people and tell them that they had 
the oh-^ ° acted for the best, and in order to secure them against 
garchs. tyranny of Athens For the future they should 

receive neither Athenians nor Peloponnesians, unless 
they came peaceably with one ship , to bring more 

» Cp 1 44 

^ If the gold stater, about i 6 s ; if the silver Athenian stater, 
about 3J. id , if the silver Corinthian stater (ten Aeginetan obols), 
about 2s 2d 

® Or, < before he ceased to be a senator would persuade the people.’ 
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should be deemed the act of an enemy, and this pro- III 
posal they compelled the people to latify They also 
sent envoys to Athens, who were to put the most favour- 
able colour on the affair, and to dissuade the refugees 
who had fled thither from taking any inconvenient step 
which might lead to a counter-revolution 

When the envoys arrived, the Athenians arrested them ^ 2 , 
as disturbers of the peace, and deposited them in Aegina, ^nvo;^ 
together with any of the refugees whom they had gained cyra are 
over In the meantime, the Coicyraean oligaichs who^herfs^^^ 
were now in power, on the arrival of a Coiinthian trireme 
and Lacedaemonian envoys, attacked and defeated the 
people, who at nightfall took refuge in the Acropolis and 
the higher parts of the city, and there concentrated their 
forces. They also held the Hyllaic harbour , the other 
party seized the Agora, where most of them lived, 
and the adjacent harbour which looked towards the 
continent 

On the following day they skirmished a little, and 73, 
both parties sent messengers round the country in- Remforce- 

* , , . . . - ments ar- 

viting the slaves to join them, and promising them nve 
liberty, the greater number came to the aid of the 
people, while the other faction was reinforced by eight 
bundled auxiliaiies fiom the mainland 

After resting a day they fought again, and the people, 74. 
who had the advantage m numbers and in the strength in a second 
of their positions, gained the victory Their women pSpieVre^ 
joined vigorously in the fray, hurling tiles from the 
housetops, and showing amid the uproar a fortitude 
beyond their sex The conflict was decided towards 
evening ; the oligarchy, fearing lest the people should 
take the arsenal with a sudden rush and so make an 
end of them, set fire to the private houses which sur- 
rounded the Agora, as well as to the larger blocks of 
buildings, sparing neither their own property nor that of 
any one else in their determination to stop them Much 
merchandise was burnt^ and the whole city would have 
been destroyed if the wind had carried the flame in 
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III that direction Both parties now left off fighting, and 
kept watch in then own positions during the night 
When the popular cause tiiumphed, the Corinthian 
vessel stole away and most of the auxiliaries crossed 
ovei unobserved to the continent 
75. On the following day, Nicostiatus the son of Diitie- 
Arnvaiof phes, an Athenian general, aiiived from Naupactus with 
Athenian twelvc sliips and fivc hundred Messenian hoplites. He 
NiTostia^^^ tried to effect a reconciliation between the two parties, 
vamiv^tnes Suggestion they agreed to bring to trial ten of 

to leconciie the most guilty persons, who immediately fled The rest 
tending' wcie to live together, and to make a truce with one 

parties another, and with Athens an alliance offensive and de- 

fensive. Having accomplished his puipose he was about 
to sail away, when the leaders of the people induced him 
to leave five of his own vessels, that the enemy might be 
less inclined to stii, promising to man five ships of their 
own and send them with him He agiccd, and they 
selected the ciews of the ships out of the opposite 
faction But the men were afraid of being sent to 
Athens, and sat as suppliants in the temple of the 
Dioscuri Nicostratus sought to raise them up and 
reassure them, but they would not trust him , where- 
upon the people armed themselves, arguing that their 
mistrust and unwillingness to sail was a proof of their 
evil designs They took their enemies’ arms out of their 
houses, and some of them whom they chanced to meet 
would have been slain if Nicostratus had not interfered. 
The rest, to the number of about four hundred, when 
they saw what was going on took refuge anew in the 
temple of Here. But the people, fearing that they would 
resort to violence, persuaded them to rise and conveyed 
them at once to the island that lies in front of the 
temple of Here, whither provisions were regularly sent 
to them. 

76. At this stage of the revolution, on the fourth or fifth 

oF^e^mo suppliants had been conveyed to the island, 

ponnesian the fifty-three Peloponnesian ships from Cyllene, which 
fleet. 
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since the expedition to Ionia had been in harbour III. 
there®, arrived on the scene, still under the command 
of Alcidas. Brasidas his adviser was on boaid They 
anchored for the night at Sybota, a harboui on the 
mainland, and when the morning broke they sailed 
upon Corcyra 

The whole place was in an uproar, the people dreaded 77. 
their enemies within the city no less than the Pelo- Confused 

n -T-1 1 1 . - battle of 

ponnesian fleet They hastened to equip sixty ships, the Corcy- 
and as fast as they were manned sent them out against 
the Peloponnesians, although the Athenians entreated 
to be allowed to sail out first, leaving them to follow as nesians 
soon as they had got their fleet together But when m 
this straggling fashion their ships approached the enemy, 
two of them at once deseited , m others the crews were 
fighting with one another, and everything was in dis- 
order The Peloponnesians, seeing the confusion, em- 
ployed twenty ships only against the Corcyraeans, and 
opposed the remainder of their fleet to the twelve 
Athenian ships, of which two were the Salaminia and 
Paralus 

The Corcyraeans, coming up few at a time and in this 78. 
disorderly fashion, had trouble enough among themselves Diversion 
The Athenians, afraid of being surrounded by supeiior t^Athe-^ 
numbers, did not attack the mam body nor the centre 
of those opposed to them, but fell upon the wings and 
sank a single ship , then, the enemy forming in a circle, 
they sailed round them and endeavoured to throw them 
into confusion But those who weie opposed to the 
Corcyraeans, seeing this movement and fearing a repe- 
tition of what happened at Naupactus^, came to the 
rescue, and the united fleet charged the Athenians, 
Thereupon they rowed astern, hoping that by retreat- 
ing very leisurely they might give the Corcyraeans 
time to escape, especially as the attack of the enemy 
was now directed against themselves The naval en- 
gagement ended at sunset. 

^ Cp IV. 69 ^ Cp II. 84 
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The Coicyiaeans, who were afraid that the victouous 
enemy would sail to the city and have recouise to some 
decisive measure, such as taking on boaid the piisoncrs 
m the island, conveyed them back to the temple of Heie 
and guarded the city. But the Peloponnesians, although 
they had won the battle, did not venture to attack the 
city, but returned to their station on the mainland with 
thirteen Corcyiaean ships which they had taken. On 
the next day they still hesitated, although there was 
great panic and confusion among the inhabitants It 
IS said that Brasidas advised Alcidas to make the at- 
tempt, but he had not an equal vote with him. So they 
only disembarked at the promontoiy of Leucimme and 
ravaged the country 

Meanwhile the people of Corcyia, dreading that the 
fleet of the Peloponnesians would attack them, held 
a parley with the othei faction, especially with the 
suppliants, in the hope of saving the city, they even 
persuaded some of them to go on board the fleet , for 
the Corey laeans still contrived to man thirty ships 
But the Peloponnesians, after devastating the land till 
about midday, retired. And at nightfall the approach 
of sixty Athenian vessels was signalled to them from 
Leucas These had been sent by the Athenians under 
the command of Euiymedon the son of Thucles, when 
they heard of the revolution and of the intended ex- 
pedition of Alcidas to Corcyra 

The Peloponnesians set out that very night on their 
way home, keeping close to the land, and transporting 
the ships over the Leucadian isthmus, that they might 
not be seen sailing rounds When the Corcyraeans 
perceived that the Athenian fleet was appi caching, while 
that of the enemy had disappeared, they took the Mes- 
senian troops, who had hitherto been outside the walls, 
into the city, and ordered the ships which they had 
manned to sail round into the Hyllaic harbour. These 
proceeded on their way Meanwhile they killed any of 
9- Cp IV. 8 init 
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their enemies whom they caught in the city. On the III, 
arrival of the ships they disembarked those whom they 
had induced to go on board, and despatched them ^ , 
they also went to the temple of Here, and persuading 
about fifty of the suppliants to stand their trial, con- 
demned them all to death The majoiity would not 
come out, and, when they saw what was going on, de- 
stioyed one another in the enclosure of the temple 
where they weie, except a few who hung themselves 
on trees, or put an end to their own lives in any other 
way which they could And, during the seven days 
which Eurymedon after his arrival remained with his 
sixty ships, the Corcyiaeans continued slaughtering those 
of their fellow-citizens whom they deemed their enemies , 
they professed to punish them for their designs against 
the democracy, but in fact some were killed from motives 
of personal enmity, and some because money was owing 
to them, by the hands of their debtors. Every form of 
death was to be seen, and everything, and more than 
everything that commonly happens in revolutions, hap- 
pened then The father slew the son, and the suppliants 
were torn fiom the temples and slam near them , some 
of them weie even walled up in the temple of Dionysus, 
and there perished To such extremes of cruelty did 
revolution go ; and this seemed to be the worst of revo- 
lutions, because it was the first. 

For not long afterwards the whole Hellenic woild 82. 
was in commotion, in every city the chiefs of the de- The conflict 
mocracy and of the oligarchy were struggling, the one cracy and 
to bung in the Athenians, the other the Lacedaemonians encouraged 
Now in time of peace, men would have had no excuse for ^ . 

introducing either, and no desire to do so, but when they Athenian 
were at war ^ and both sides could easily obtain allies to monian 

Reading, with Poppo, arre^poovTo instead of av^-^mprjcravf which 
gives no sense 

^ Or, taking ^vppax^as with eVayoiyat, and padias in a different 
sense, 'the introduction of a foreign alliance on one side or the 
other to the hurt of their enemies and the advantage of themselves 
was easily effected by the dissatisfied party.* 
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III the huit of their enemies and the advantage of them- 
s\ates^^^^ selves, the dissatisfied paity were only too leady to in- 
anddis- voke foreign aid"*^ And revolution brought upon the 
society cities of Hellas many terrible calamities, such as have 
been and always will be while human nature remains the 
same, but which aie more or less aggravated and differ in 
character with eveiy new combination of circumstances. 
In peace and prospeiity both states and individuals are 
actuated by higher motives, because they do not fall 
under the dominion of imperious necessities , but war 
which takes away the comfoi table provision of daily 
life is a hard master, and tends to assimilate men’s 
characters to their conditions. 

Changes When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who 
momTprm- foUowcd cariicd the revolutionary spirit fuither and fur- 
cipiesand and dctei mined to outdo the repoit of all who had 

ofhnguage preceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises and 
the atrocity of their revenges The meaning of words 
had no longei the same relation to things, but was changed 
by them as they thought proper Reckless daring was 
held to be loyal courage, prudent delay was the ex- 
cuse of a cowaid , modeiation was the disguise of un- 
manly weakness , to know everything was to do nothing 
Fiantic eneigy was the true quality of a man. A con- 
spirator who wanted to be safe was a recreant in dis- 
guise The lover of violence was always trusted, and his 
opponent suspected He who succeeded in a plot was 
deemed knowing, but a still greater master in craft was 
he who detected one. On the other hand, he who 
plotted from the first to have nothing to do with plots 
was a breaker up of parties and a poltroon who was 
afraid of the enemy. In a word, he who could outstrip 
another in a bad action was applauded, and so was he 
who encouraged to evil one who had no idea of it. 
The tie of party was stionger than the tie of blood, 
because a partisan w^as more ready to dare without 
asking why. (For party associations are not based upon 
any established law, nor do they seek the public good , 
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REFLECTIONS ON REVOLUTION. 2^23 

they are formed in defiance of the laws and from self- III, 
interest) The seal of good faith was not divine law, 
but fellowship m crime If an enemy when he was in 
the ascendant offered fair words, the opposite party re- 
ceived them not in a generous spirit, ^-but by a jealous 
watchfulness of his actions ^ Revenge was dearer than 
self-preservation Any agreements sworn to by either 
party, when they could do nothmg else, were binding as 
long as both were poweiless. But he who on a favour- 
able opportunity first took couiage and struck at his 
enemy when he saw him off his guard, had greater 
pleasure m a perfidious than he would have had in an 
open act of revenge ; he congratulated himself that he 
had taken the safer course, and also that he had over- 
reached his enemy and gained the prize of superior 
ability. In general the dishonest more easily gain credit 
for cleverness than the simple for goodness , men take 
a pride in the one, but are ashamed of the other. 

The cause of all these evils was the love of power, Causes and 
oiigmatmg in avarice and ambition, and the party-spint the revo- 
which is engendered by them when men are fairly em- spirT^^ 
barked in a contest For the leaders on either side used disregard 

of all laws, 

specious names, the one party professing to uphold the human and 
constitutional equality of the many, the other the wisdom 
of an aristocracy, while they made the public interests, 
to which in name they were devoted, in leality their 
prize Striving in every way to overcome each other^ 
they committed the most monstrous crimes, yet even 
these were surpassed by the magnitude of their levenges 
which they pursued to the very utmost^, neither party 
observing any definite limits either of justice or public 
expediency^ but both alike making the caprice of the 
moment their law. Either by the help of an unrighteous 
sentence, or grasping power with the strong hand^ they 
were eager to satiate the impatience of party-spint. 

Neither faction cared for religion ; but any fair pretence 


S' Or, ^but by active precautions.' 

Placing the comma after ixd^ovs instead of after re. 
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III which succeeded in effecting some odious puipose wasBc 427 
greatly lauded And the citizens who were of neither ^ 
paity fell a prey to both , either they were disliked 
because they held aloof, or men weie jealous of their 
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suiviving. 

Thus revolution gave birth to eveiy form of wicked- 
ness in Hellas The simplicity which is so laige an 
element 111 a noble nature was laughed to scoin and dis- 
appeaied An attitude of perfidious antagonism every- 
where prevailed , for there was no word binding enough, 
nor oath terrible enough to reconcile enemies. Each 
man was strong only in the conviction that nothing was 
secuie , he must look to his own safety, and could not 
afford to trust others, Infeiior intellects generally suc- 
ceeded best. Foi, aware of their own deficiencies, and 
fearing the capacity of their opponents, for whom they 
were no match in powers of speech, and whose subtle 
wits were likely to anticipate them in contriving evil, 
they struck boldly and at once But the cleverer sort, 
piesuming in their arrogance that they would be aware 
in time, and disdaining to act when they could think, 
were taken off their guard and easily destroyed. 

Now in Corcyra most of these deeds were perpetrated, 
and for the first time There was every crime which men 
might be supposed ^ to perpetrate m revenge who had 
been governed not wisely^ but tyrannically, and now had 
the oppressor at their mercy. There were the dishonest 
designs of others who were longing to be relieved fiom 
their habitual poverty, and were naturally animated by 
a passionate desire for their neighbour’s goods , and 
there were crimes of another class which men commit, 


Sturewhen ffom covetousness, but from the enmity which 
inspired by equals foster towards one another until they aie carried 
tormnch away by their blind rage into the extremes of pitiless 
conscience, Cruelty. At such a time the life of the city was all 


in disorder, and human nature, which is always ready 
to transgress the laws^ having now trampled them under 


^ Or, supplying with the optative ' may be supposed.’ 
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1^88^2 delighted to show that her passions were ungovern- III 
able, that she was strongei than justice, and the enemy 
of everything above her If malignity had not exercised 
a fatal power, how could any one have preferred revenge 
to piety, and gain to innocence^ But, when men are 
retaliating upon others, they are reckless of the future, 
and do not hesitate to annul those common laws of 
humanity to which every individual trusts for his ov^n 
hope of deliverance should he evei be overtaken by 
calamity, they forget that in their own hour of need 
they will look for them m vain 

Such were the passions which the citizens of Corcyia 85. 
first of all Hellenes displayed towaids one another After The sur- 
the departure of Eurymedon and the Athenian fleet the gL'rchs seize 
surviving oligarchs, who to the number of five hundred on”the^op- 
had escaped, seized certain forts on the mainland, and posuecoast, 
thus became masters of the territory on the opposite return to 
coast which belonged to Corcyra Thence issuing forth, and occupy 
they plundered the Corcyraeans in the island, and did 
much harm, so that there was a great famine in the city 
They also sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and Corinth, 
begging that they might be restored, but, failing of their 
object, they procured boats and auxiliaries, and passed 
over to Coicyra about six hundred in all , then, burning 
their boats, that they might have no hope but in the 
conquest of the island, they went up the mount Iston^, 
and building a fort there, became masters of the country, 
and despoiled the inhabitants of the city 
At the end of the same summer the Athenians sent 86. 
twenty ships to Sicily under the command of Laches War m 
the son of Melanopus, and Charoeades the son of Euphi- ^een uie 
letus Syracuse and Leontmi were now at war with one andTSeoT-^ 
another. All the Dorian cities, except Camarina, were 
in alliance with Syracuse , they were the same which at assistance 
the beginning of the war were reckoned in the Lacedae- Athens 
monian confederacy, but they had taken no active part ^ 

The allies of the Leontmes were the Chalcidian cities and 
a Cp. 11 7 nied. 
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RETURN OF THE PLAGUE 


III Camaima In Italy the Locnans sided with the Syra- bc 
cusans, and the Rhegians with the Leontmes, who were 
their kinsmen The Leontmes and their allies sent to 
Athens, and on the ground, partly of an old alliance, 
paitly of then Ionian descent, begged the Athenians to 
send them ships, foi they were diiven off both sea and 
land by their Syracusan enemies The Athenians sent 
the ships, professedly on the ground of relationship, but 
m reality because they did not wish the Peloponnesians 
to obtain com from Sicily Moieover they meant to try 
what prospect they had of getting the affairs of Sicily 
into their hands So the commanders of the fleet came 
to Rhegium in Italy, where they established them- 
selves, and earned on the war in concert with then 
allies Thus the summer ended 
87. In the following winter the plague, which had never 
Reappear- eiitiiely disappcaicd, although abating for a time, again 
pKgue after attacked the Athenians It continued on this second oc- 
abated casion not less than a year, having picviously lasted for 

time two ycai s To the power of Athens certainly nothing was 

merous more ruinous , not less than four thousand four bundled 
occui ' Athenian hophtes who were on the roll died, and also 
three bundled horsemen, and an incalculable number of 
the common people This too was the time when the 
frequent earthquakes occurred at Athens, in Euboea, 
and in Boeotia, especially at Orchomenos ^ 

88. During the same winter the Athenians in Sicily and 
Fruitless the Rhegians made an expedition with thirty ships 
agam^^the against the islands of Aeolus, as they are called, which 
in summer time cannot be attacked owing to the want 
of water. These islands belong to the Liparaeans, who 
are colonists of the Cnidians they inhabit one of them, 
which IS not laige, and is called Lipara , from this they 
go and cultivate the rest, Didym^, StrongyR, and Hicra. 
The inhabitants believe that the forge of Hephaestus is 
in Hicra, because the island sends up a blaze of fire in 
the night-time and clouds of smoke by day. The Aeolian 
Cp ch 89, and 1, 23 med. 
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STRANGE NATURAL PHENOMENA %%>] 

islands he off the territory of the Sicels and Messenians , III 
they were m alliance with Syracuse. The Athenians 
wasted the countiy, but finding that the inhabitants 
would not yield, sailed back to Rhegium And so ended 
the winter, and with it the fifth year in the Pelopon- 
nesian War of which Thucydides wrote the history. 

In the ensuing summer the Peloponnesians and their 89 
allies, under the command of Agis the son of Archi- The earth- 
damus, the Lacedaemonian king, came as far as the 
Isthmus They intended to invade Attica, but were ?o^have 
deterred from proceeding by numerous earthquakes % cause^of the 
and no invasion took place in this year About the time great^ebb ^ 
when these earthquakes pi evaded, the sea at Orobiae in the sea at 
Euboea, retiring from what was then the line of coast EuboTa/^ 
and rising in a great wave, overflowed a part of the city, 
and although it subsided m some places, yet in others 
the inundation was permanent, and that which was for- 
merly land is now sea All the people who could not 
escape to the high ground perished A similar inun- 
dation occurred in the neighbourhood of Atalant^, an 
island on the coast of the Opuntian Locri, which carried 
away a part of an Athenian fort \ and dashed in pieces 
one of two ships which were drawn up on the beach 
At Peparethus also the sea retired, but no inundation 
followed ; an earthquake, howevei, overthrew a part of 
the wall, the Prytaneum, and a few houses I conceive 
that, where the force of the earthquake was greatest, the 
sea was driven back, and the suddenness of the recoil 
made the inundation more violent , and I am of opinion 
that this was the cause of the phenomenon, which 
would never have taken place if there had been no 
earthquake. 

During the same summer war was going on in various 90 
parts of Sicily, the Hellenes in Sicily fighting against Capture by 
one another, thS Athenians helping their own allies. I Myie m 
will mention the chief actions in which the Athenians gi^bmissS^ 
took part, whether by the help of their allies attacking, or of Messend 

^ Cp ch 87 ^ Gp 11 32 
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III attacked by their enemies Charoeades, the Athenian b c 426 
geneial, had been killed in battle by the Syiacusans, ’ ^ 
and Laches having taken the entire command of the 
fleet, he and the allies made an expedition against 
Myle, a town belonging to Messene. Two tubes of the 
Messcnians were keeping guard there, and they had set 
an ambuscade for the force which they were expecting 
to land , but the Athenians and their allies put to flight 
with heavy loss the troops which came out of the am- 
bush Then, attacking the foi tress, they compelled its 
defenders to come to terms, sui render the citadel, and 
march with them against Messene Finally, upon the 
approach of the Athenians and their allies, the Mes- 
senians themselves came to terms, giving hostages and 
the othei pledges which were required of them 
91 In the same summer the Athenians sent thirty ships 
Thirty lound thc Pelopoiinese under the command of Demos- 
ships under thcncs tlic son of Alcisthenes, and Procles the son of 
SeneTkii Theodolus They also sent sixty ships and two thou- 
i?iopon-^ sand hoplites to Melos, under the command of Nicias 
nese Sixty the soii of Niccratus, Wishing to subdue the Melians, 
Niciasgoto who, although they were islanders, resisted them and 
^tef ravag- would not join then alliance So they ravaged their 
coun^^ country, but finding that the Melians would not yield, 
Oropus^^ they sailed away to Oropus, opposite Euboea. There 
At Tanagra they put in at nightfall, and the hoplites disembarking 
m^oncert’ weiit at once by land to Tanagra in Boeotia. Mean- 
AthemL while the entire Athenian force, undei the command of 
land-foices, Hippomcus the son of Callias, and Eurymedon the son 

defeat the i i i 

inhabitants of Thucles, upon a Signal given marched to meet them at 
the same spot. There they encamped, and all together 
devastated the country, remaining at Tanagra during 
that day and the following night. On the morrow they 
defeated the Tanagraeans who sallied out upon them, 
and also some Thebans who had come tS their aid , they 
then took up the arms of the slam, raised a trophy, and 
returned, the one part of the forces back again to the 

a Cp V 84 
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FOUNDATION OF HERACLEA, 2%g 

c 426 clty-j the other to their ships Nicias with his sixty HI 
' ^ ships then sailed to the coast of Locris , after ravaging 
the country he returned home 

About the same time the Lacedaemonians founded 92 
Heraclea, their colony in Trachmia The intention was To help the 
as follows — The Trachinians arc one of the three Malian and their 
tribes , the other two being the Paralians and the Hie- state^on^ 
reans These Trachinians, having suffered greatly in war 
fiom their neighbours the Oetaeans, at fiist thought of found the 
attaching themselves to the Athenians, but, fearing that H^adea^ 
they could not trust them, sent Tisamenus, whom they 
appointed their envoy, to Lacedaemon Dons, which 
IS the mother state of Lacedaemon, joined in the 
embassy and also requested help, for the Dorians too 
were suffering from the Oetaeans The Lacedaemonians 
heard their appeal, and^ being desirous of assisting both 
the Trachinians and Doiians, made up their minds to 
send out a colony They also thought that the situation 
of the new city would be convenient for carrying on the 
war against the Athenians There a navy could be 
equipped if they wanted to attack Euboea, which was 
quite near, and the station would be handy for the 
conveyance of troops to Chalcidice. For eveiy reason 
they were eager to colonise the place. First they en- 
quired of the God at Delphi , he bade them go, and 
they sent out settleis taken from their own citizens and 
the Perioeci, announcing that any Hellenes who desired, 
not being of the Ionian, Achaean, or ceitam other races, 
might accompany them The leaders of the colony were 
three Lacedaemonians, Leon, Alcidas, and Damagon. 

They set to work and built afresh the walls of the city, 
which received the name of Heraclea, and is situated 
about four miles and a-half from Thermopylae and a 
little more than two from the sea They also con- 
structed docks, beginning the works near Thermopylae, 
at the pass, that the city might be perfectly defended 

While the new colonists were collecting at Heraclea, 93* 
the Athenians grew alaimed, the scheme appeared to be 
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III aimed at Euboea, for Cape Cenaeum on the opposite coast b c 426 
gradually jg within a short sail But their fears were not realized ; ^ 

worn out i 

by the per- no harm whatevei ensued The reasons were these — 
portion of In the first place the Thessalians are stiong in that part of 
Sh^t^and countiy, and fearing that Heiaclca, which was built to 
brutahty of them, would be a powerful and dangerous neigh- 

the Lace- bour, they carried on uninterrupted war against the new 
govSnor? settlers until they completely wore them out, although 
originally they had been very numerous For every 
one joined without hesitation, encouraged by the pro- 
mise of security which a Lacedaemonian colony seemed 
to offer But another great cause of the ruin and de- 
population of the place was the conduct of the governois 
sent out fiom Lacedaemon, who frightened the people 
away by then seveie and often unjust administiation^ 

Thus the Heraclcans fell an easy picy to their neigh- 
bours 

94 During the same summci, and about the same time 
Attackupon when thc Athenians were engaged at Melos, the troops 

Lcuc3<s • 

Demos- which werc ciuismg in the thiity Athenian ships about 
Peloponnesus set an ambuscade at Ellonienus m Leucadia 
tiirwock-^ and killed a few of the guards of the country. They 
ade^i^per- ncxt attacked Leucas itself with a larger armament, 
the MgssL consisting of the Acarnanians, who followed them with 
mvade° their whole forces, all but the inhabitants of Oeniadae^ 

Aetoha ^LXid some Zacynthians and Cephallenians, together with 
fifteen ships from Corey ra. The Leucadians saw their 
territory both on the mainland and within the Isthmus, 
where the town of Leucas and the temple of Apollo 
are situated, ravaged by the enemy; but being power- 
less against a superior force, they remained inactive 
The Acarnanians begged Demosthenes, the Athenian 
general, to cut them off by a wall, thinking that they 
could easily take the city and so rid themselves of an 
old enemy But just then he was peisuaded by the 
Messenians that, having such an army m the field, he 
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c 426 would gain honour by attacking the Aetoliaiis they HI 
were the enemies of Naupactus, and if he defeated 
them he would easily subjugate the adjoining part of 
the mainland to the Athenians The Aetolians, they 
said, though a warlike nation, dwelt in unwalled villages, 
which were widely scattered, and as they had only 
light-armed soldiers, they would be subdued without 
difficulty before they could combine. They told him 
that he should first attack the Apodotians, then the 
Ophioneans, and after them the Eurytanians. The last 
are the largest tribe of the Aetolians, they speak a 
language more unintelligible than any of their neigh- 
bours, and are believed to eat law flesh They said 
that, if he conquered these, the rest would readily come 
over to him 

He was influenced by his legard for the Messenians, 95 
and still more by the consideration that without rein- He deter- 
forcements from Athens, and with no other help than make ins 
that of the allies on the mainland, to whom he would leto^a^and 
add the Aetolians, he could make his way by land to 
attack Boeotia He might proceed through the Ozollan which he 
Locri to the Dorian Cytinium, keeping Mount Parnassus attack wth 
on the right, until he came down upon the Phocians 
They would probably be eager to join m the expedition 
because they had always been friendly to Athens, or, if 
unwilling, they might be coerced , and once in Phocis he 
would be on the borders of Boeotia So he left Leucas 
with all his army, much against the will of the Acarna- 
nians, and sailed to Sollium. He there communicated 
his design to them, but they would not accompany him 
because he had refused to blockade Leucas , so with the 
remainder of his army, which consisted of Cephallenians, 
Messenians, Zacynthians, and three hundred marines be- 
longing to the Athenian fleets the fifteen Corcyraean 
vessels having left, he marched against the Aetolians, 
starting from Oencon in Locris. The Ozolian Lociians 
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were allies of the Athenians, and they were to meet him 
with then whole force in the mterioi of the country. 
They dwelt on the border of the Aetolians, and as they 
were aimed in a similar manner and knew their country 
and ways of fighting, their help m the expedition seemed 
likely to be very valuable 

He encamped the fiist night at the temple of Nemean 
Zeus, where the poet Hesiod is said to have been killed 
by the inhabitants in fulfilment of an oracle which 
foretold that he should die at Nemea Early the next 
morning he proceeded on his march into Aetolia On 
the first day he took Potidania, on the second Crocy- 
leium, on the third Teichium. There he stayed and 
sent back the spoils to Eupahum in Locris For he did 
not intend to attack the Ophioneans yet , when he had 
subjugated the rest of the country he would return to 
Naupactus and make a second expedition against them 
if they continued to resist The Aetolians were aware 
of his designs from the very first , and no sooner did he 
enter their territory than they all collected in great force, 
even the most distant of the Ophioneans, the Bomieans 
and Galileans who reach down towards the Malian Gulf, 
came to the aid of their countrymen 

The Messcnians repeated the advice which they had 
originally given to Demosthenes. They assured him that 
there would be no difficulty m conquering the Aetolians, 
and told him to march as quickly as he could against 
the villages. He should not wait until they could com- 
bine and meet him with an army, but should endeavour 
to take any place which was nearest He, trusting to 
their advice, and confident in his good fortune since 
everything was going favourably, did not wait for the 
Locrians, who should have supplied his deficiency in 
javelin men, but at once marched towards Aegitium, 
which he attacked, and forced his way m The in- 
habitants had stolen away and taken up a position on 
the top of the hills overhanging the town, which was 
Itself built upon heights at a distance of about nine 
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c 426 miles from the sea The other Aetolians, who had by •HI. 

' ^ this time come to the rescue of Aegitium, attacked the 
Athenians and their allies, Some ran down from one 
hill and some from another and hurled darts at them ; 
when the Athenian army advanced they retired, and 
when the Athenians retired they pressed upon them. 

The battle, which lasted long, was nothing but a series 
of pursuits and retreats, and in both the Athenians were 
at a disadvantage 

While their archers had arrows and were able to use gS, 
them, the Athenians maintained their ground, for the The Aeto- 
Aetolians, being light-armed, were driven back by the Jlpon 
airows But at length the captain of the aichers was 
slam, and the forces under his command no longer kept length fly 

\ A 1 1 1 PI Thesur- 

together The Athenians themselves grew weary 01 the vivors with 

long and tedious struggle. The Aetolians came closer reSm^to 

and closer, and never ceased hurling daits at them At 

last they turned and fled, and falling into ravines, out Athens 
r _ / - 11, Demos- 

of which there was no way, or losing themselves in a thenes 

strange country, they perished Their guide, Chromon betod^ 
the Messenian, had been killed The Aetolians, who 
weie light-armed and swift of foot, followed at their 
heels, hurling darts, and caught and slew many of them 
m then flight The greater number missed their way 
and got into the woods, out of which no path led , and 
then enemies brought fire and burnt the w’’ood about 
them So the Athenian army tried every means of 
escape and perished m all manner of ways The sur- 
vivors with difficulty made their way to the sea at 
Oeneon in Locris, whence they had set out Many of 
the allies fell, and of the Athenian heavy-armed about 
a hundred and twenty, all in the flower of their youth ; 
they were the very finest men whom the city of Athens 
lost during the war Procles, one of the two generals, 
was also killed When they had received the bodies 
of their dead under a flag of truce from the Aetolians, 
they retreated to Naupactus, and returned in their 
ships to Athens Demosthenes remained behind in 
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III. " Naupactus and the neighbouihood , for, after what had 
happened, he feared the anger of the Athenians 

99. About the same time the Athenian foices engaged in 
TheSraban Sicily, Sailing to the tenitory of Locn and theie dis- 
defeated embarking, defeated the Lociians who came out to meet 
them, and took a small garrison fort, which was situated 
upon the river Halex 

100 During the same summei the Aetoliaiis, who had some 
TheAeto- time before despatched Tolophus the Ophionean, Bo- 
suide^the iiadcs the Euiytaman, and Tisander the Apodotian on 
momSrto embassy to Corinth and Lacedaemon, induced the 
pedmon*^""” Lacedaemonians to aid them by sending an aimy against 
against Naupactus, in order to punish the inhabitants for inviting 

Naupactus - * , 01 

the Athenian invasion® So in the autumn they sent 
out three thousand hoplites of their allies, including five 
hundred from Heraclea, the newly-founded city m Tra- 
chis Eurylochus, a Spartan, was general, and with him 
were associated in the command Macaiius and Mene- 
dacus, also Spartans. 

101. When the army was collected at Delphi, Eurylochus 
Eurylochus Sent a herald to the Ozolian Lociians, for he had to pass 
dicmi^an through tlieir country on the way to Naupactus; and he 
comimnder 'vvislicd to dctach them from the Athenian alliance 

starts fiom 

Delphi and Of the Locrians, the inhabitants of Amphissa were most 

marches * 

thiough Willing to co-operate with him, wanting to be protected 
against their enemies the Phocians , they were the first 
who gave hostages, and by them the other Locrians, who 
were alarmed at the impending invasion, weie persuaded 
to do the like —first their neighbours the Myoncans, who 
commanded the most difficult pass into Locris , then the 
Ipneans, Messapians, Tntaeeans, Chalaeans, Tolopho- 
nians, Hessians, and Oeantheans, all these tubes also 
joined the expedition. The Olpaeans gave hostages but 
did not join , the Hyaeans would not give hostages until 
the Lacedaemonians had taken one of their villages, 
called Polls 

102. When everything was ready, and Eurylochus had de- 
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BC 426 posited the hostages at Cytinium in Dons, he marched III 
^ with his army against Naupactus, thiough the territory 
of the Locrians On his march he took Oeneon^ and the help of 
Eupalium^ two Locrian towns which refused to come to Llin^^saveT 
terms When they had arrived in the territory of Nau- xhe^ace- 
pactiis and the Aetolians had at length joined them, daemomans 

i 1 ■» 1 1 r 1 1 letire, and 

they devastated the country, and after taking the un- m concert 

walled suburbs of the town marched against Molycreium, Ambraciots 

a colony of the Corinthians subject to Athens, which 

they captured But Demosthenes the Athenian, who the Ampin- 

^ lochian 

after his misfortune in Aetolia was still in the neigh- Argos 
bourhood of Naupactus, having pievious intelligence, and 
fearing for the town, went and persuaded the Acarna- 
nians, much against their will, for they had not for- 
gotten his withdrawal fiom Leucas, to assist Naupactus. 

So they sent with him on board the Athenian ships® 
a thousand hoplites , these got in and saved the place, 
which was in danger of having to capitulate, owing to 
the extent of the wall and the paucity of its defenders 
Eurylochus and his soldiers, when they saw that the 
garrison had been reinforced, and that there was no 
possibility of taking the city by storm, instead of going 
back to Peloponnesus, retired into the country of Aeolis, 
which is now called by the names of the towns Calydon 
and Pleuron, and to other places in the neighbouihood , 
also to Proschium in Aetolia. For the Ambraciots sent 
and peisuaded them to take part in an attack on the 
Amphilochian Argos and the rest of Amphilochia and 
Acarnania, declaring that, if they gamed possession of 
these places, the whole continent would at once come 
over to the Lacedaemonians. Eurylochus assented, and 
dismissing the Aetolians, waited with his army in that 
region until the time came for the Ambraciots to make 
their expedition and for him to join them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Argos. Thus the summei ended 

In the following winter the Athenians in Sicily and 103. 

their Hellenic allies made an attack upon Inessa, a Sicel The Athe- 
nians are 

® Gp m. 95 fin. ^ Cp. in 96 med ® Gp 111. 105 fin. 
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III. town of which the citadel was held by the Syracusans 
defeated at They were joined by many of the Sicels. who had 

Inessa, but - r 1 o 11 1 

are VIC- fomicily been allies of the byiacusans, and having been 
down by them, had now revolted to the Athe- 
nians The attempt failed, and they letieated But 
duiing then retreat the Syracusans sallied out and fell 
upon the allies who were in the lear of the Athenians, 
routed them, and put to flight a pait of their foices with 
gieat loss Soon aftei wards, Laches and the Athenians 
in the fleet made several descents upon Locus At the 
river Caeemus they defeated about three hundred Lo- 
crians who came out to meet them under Pioxenus the 
son of Capaton, took arms from the slam, and returned 
1 04. the same winter the Athenians, by command of 

TheAthe- an Oracle, purified the island of Delos. Pisistratus the 
the^uSca^ tyiant had already purified it, but impel fectly, for the 
Ddos^and P^^iification Only extended to that part which was within 
the Dchan templc The whole island was now purified 

games ill the following manlier — The Athenians took away the 
dead out of all the sepulchres which weie m Delos®-, and 
passed a decree that henceforward no one should die or 
give biith to a child there, but that the inhabitants when 
they weie near the time of either should be carried 
across to Rheneia Now Rlieneia is near to Delos, so 
near indeed that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, who 
for a time had a powerful navy, attached this island, 
which he conquered with the rest of the islands and 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo, by a chain to Delos 
After the purification, the Athenians for the fiist time 
celebrated the Delian games, which were held eveiy 
four years There had been in ancient days a gieat 
gathering of the lonians and the neighbouring islanders 
at Delos , whither they brought their wives and children 
to be present at the Delian games, as the lonians now 
frequent the games at Ephesus Musical and gymnastic 
contests were held there, and the cities celebrated choral 
dances The chaiacter of the festival is attested by 
S’ Cp. 1 8 mit , V I 
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PURIFICATION OF DELOS 


^37 


BC 426 Homer m the following veises, which are taken from III 
^ the hymn to Apollo — Suvafof 

‘At othei times, Phoebus, Delos is dearest to thy heart, Seb^ated 

Where are gathered together the lonians m flowing robes, by Homer. 
With their wives and childien m thy street 
There do they delight thee with boxing and dancing and song, 

Making mention of thy name at the meeting of the assembly ’ 

And that there were musical contests which attracted 
competitors is implied in the following words of the 
same hymn After commemorating the Delian dance 
of women, Homer ends their praises with these lines, 
in which he alludes to himself — 

‘ And now may Apollo and Artemis be gracious, 

And to all of you, maidens, I say farewell 
Yet remember me when I am gone , 

And if some other toiling pilgrim among the sons of men 
Gomes and asks O maidens, 

Who IS the sweetest minstrel of all who wander hither, 

And m whom do you delight most ^ 

Make answer with one voice, in gentle words, 

The blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle ’ 

Thus far Homer, who clearly indicates that even in 
days of old there was a great gathering and festival at 
Delos In after ages the islandeis and the Athenians sent 
choruses and sacrificed But the games and the greater 
part of the ceremonies naturally fell into disuse, owing to 
the misfortunes of Ionia The Athenians now restored 
the games and for the first time introduced horse-races. 

During the same winter the Ambiaciots, in fulfilment 105- 
of the promise by which they had induced Eurylochus Eujyiochus 
and his army to remain made an expedition against the Ambraciots 
Amphilochian Argos with three thousand hoplites. They th^r^forces 
invaded the Argive territory and seized Olpae, a strong 
fort on a hill by the sea-side, which in former days the ^bian 
Acarnanians had fortified and used as a common hall which W 
of justice. The place is about three miles from Argos, 
which is also on the sea-shore One division of the 
Acarnanians came to the aid of Argos, while anothei 
encamped at a spot called the Wells, where they could protect 
®' Cp in 102 fin 
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III he m wait for Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, and 
The Am- prevent them from joining the Ambraciots unobserved 

braciots ^ i 1 tn i 

seize oipac, They also dcspatcliea a messenger to Demosthenes, who 
foi^rem-^ had led the Athenian expedition into Aetolia, asking him 
forcements commander, and sent for twenty Athenian 

ships which were just then cruising about the Pelopon- 
nese under the command of Aristoteles the son of Timo- 


crates, and Hieiophon the son of Antimnestus The 
Ambraciots sent a messenger from Olpae to their own 
citizens, bidding them come and help them with their 
entire force , for they were afraid that Eurylochus and 
his followers might not be able to make their way- 
through the Acarnanians, and then they would have 
either to fight alone, or to attempt a hazardous retieat 
lo6. Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, when they heard 
March of that thc Ambraciots had arrived at Olpae, left Pro- 
ponnesnns, schium and went with all speed to help them Passing 
ajlmction Achelous they marched through Acar- 

Ambfaciots leaving the city and gairison of Stratus on the 

at Olpae right hand, and thc lest of Acarnania on their left. The 
land was deserted, for the inhabitants had gone to the 
assistance of Aigos. Crossing the territory of Stratus 
they proceeded through Phytia and by the extreme 
bolder of Medeon, and so through Limnaea, at last 
they left Acarnania, and reached the friendly country 
of the Agraeans Then taking to Mount Thyamus, 
which IS a wild district, they marched on and descended 


into the plain of Argos after daik Making their way 
unobserved between the city of Argos and the Acar- 
nanian force stationed at the Wells, they at length 
reached the Ambraciots at Olpae. 

107 The two armies having effected this junction moved 
Athenian at break of day to a place called Metiopolis, and there 
encamped Soon afterwards the Argives leceived the 
Demos- expected reinforcement of twenty Athenian ships, which 
thenes takes arrived in the Ambracian Gulf With them came Demos- 

the com- 
mand He thenes, who brought two hundred Messenian hoplites and 

SSo?pae, sixty Athenian archeis The ships anchored about the 


Otti 



BATTLE OF OLPAE. 


^^39 


BC 426 hill of Olpac, while the Acarnamans and a few of the III. 

^ Amphilochians (the greater part of them were prevented 
from stirring by the Ambraciots % having mustered at action he 
Argos, were now preparing to give battle. They as- U'oopsm an 
sociated Demosthenes with their own generals in the 
command of the allied forces He led them to the 
neighbourhood of Olpae, and there encamped at a place 
where they 'were divided from the enemy by a great 
ravine. During five days they remained inactive ; on 
the sixth day both armies drew up in battle array. 
Demosthenes, fearing that he would be surrounded by 
the Peloponnesians who were more numerous and ex- 
tended beyond his own line, placed hoplites and light- 
armed troops, numbering altogether four hundred, in a 
deep lane overgrown with brushwood, intending them 
to he in wait until the moment of conflict, when they 
were to rush out from the rear on the line of the enemy 
where it overlapped The preparations of both armies 
were now complete and they engaged Demosthenes 
led his own right wing, on which were the Messenians 
and a few Athenians, while the other was held by the 
Acarnamans, who were disposed according to their cities, 
and by the Amphilochian javelin-men who were in the 
battle The Peloponnesians and Ambraciots were inter- 
mingled, with the exception of the Mantineans, who 
were all collected on the left wing , but the extremity 
of the wing was occupied by Eurylochus and his 
division, who were opposed to the Messenians under 
Demosthenes 

When the two armies were at close quartern, the left 108. 
wing of the Peloponnesians out-flanked the right wing The Peio- 
of their opponents and threatened to surround them , left wing " 
whereupon the Acarnamans, coming upon them from be- stnekeTby 
hind out of the ambuscade, charged and turned them commg^out 
They fled without striking a blow, and their panic caused 
the greatei part of the army to run with them For, when flies ' The 
they saw Eurylochus and their best troops routed, they victomuf 
a* Cp 111 114 fin 
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lost whatevei courage they had The Messenians, who 
were m this pait of the field under the command of 
Demosthenes, were foremost in the work The right 
wing of the enemy, however, and the Ambraciots, who 
are the most warlike nation in those parts, vanquished 
then opponents and diovc them back to Argos But, 
letuimng, they saw the greater part of the army de- 
feated, and were hard pressed by the victoiious division 
of the Acarnanians, whereupon, escaping with difficulty, 
they made their w^ay to Olpae. Numbers of the de- 
feated were killed, for they dashed into the fort wildly 
and in confusion, except the Mantmeans, who kept to- 
gether and retreated in better order than any other part 
of the aimy. The battle, which had lasted until evening, 
now ended 

109. On the next day Menedaeus took the command, for 

Difficulties Eurylochus and Macarius, the two other geneials, had 

of the Lace- , r-r , 1 1 r 

daemoniaii bceii slain \ He knew not what to do after so serious 

mander, a defeat He could not hope, if he lemained, to stand 
tiatcs^wfth' ^ siege, hemmed in as he was by land, and at sea 
Demos- blockaded by the Athenian ships , neither could he 
secret treaty Safely retire, so entering into a parley with Demosthenes 
ponesians^" 2ind the Acarnanian generals about the burial of the 
dead, he tried to negotiate with them at the same time 
for a retreat. The Athenians gave back to the enemy 
their dead, erected a trophy, and took up their own dead, 
in number about three hundred They would not openly 
agree to the proposal for a general retreat, but Demos- 
thenes and his Acarnanian colleagues made a secret 
treaty with the Mantmeans, and Menedaeus, and the 
other Peloponnesian generals and chief persons, allow- 
ing their army to depart He wanted partly to isolate 
the Ambraciots and their foreign mercenaiy troops, but 
much more to take away the character of the Lacedae- 
monians and Peloponnesians among the Hellenes in those 
parts and convict them of selfishness and treachery Ac- 
cordingly the Peloponnesians took up their dead, and 
a Cp IV 38 mit 
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1^88^^ burying them quickly as well as they could, consulted III. 

' ^ secretly how those who had permission could best depart. 

Meanwhile news was brought to Demosthenes and the no, 

Acarnanians that the whole remaining force of the Am- Ap^proach 

braciots, who some time previously had been summoned army of the 

from the city®* to join the troops m Olpae, were now^^s^^” 

on their way through the territory of the Amphilochians t^ISes^re- 

and were in entire ignorance of what had occurred, pares to cut 
iTCTi 1 ^ r -i 1 them off 

Whereupon he at once sent forward a part of his army 
to he in ambush in the roads and to occupy the strong 
places, himself at the same time preparing to support 
them with the rest of his forces. 

In the meantime the Mantineans and the others who ill. 
were included in the truce went out on pretence of^hePeio- 
gathering herbs and sticks, and stole away one by one, steal away 
picking up as they went along what they pretended ande?cape* 
to be looking for But, as they got farther away from ^he Am-^ 
Olpae, they quickened their steps, and then the Am- 
braciots and others who happened to collect on the them are 
instant, when they saw that they were leaving, ran after ® 
them at full speed, wanting to get up with them. The 
Acarnanians at fiist thought that none of those who 
were going away were protected by a truce, and pur- 
sued the Peloponnesians Some of the generals tried 
to keep them back and explained how matters stood , 
whereupon a soldier, suspecting that there was treachery, 
hurled a javelin at them. At length the soldiers undei- 
stood, and let the Mantineans and Peloponnesians go, 
but began to kill the Ambraciots There was gieat 
dispute and uncertainty as to who was an Ambraciot 
and who a Peloponnesian. Of the former they killed ' 
about two hundred , the Peloponnesians escaped into 
the neighbouring country of Agraea, and were received 
by king Salynthius who was their friend 

Meanwhile the reinforcement from the city of Am- 112. 
bracia had reached IdomenA which is the name of two Demos- 

t-ilCIICS 

lofty peaks. The higher of the two had been already having sent 
a Cp. Ill 105 fin 
R 
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III. occupied unobserved at nightfall by the tioops which bc 426 
onfoices Demosthenes had sent foiward, of the lower the Am- 

which oc- 

cupythehiii braciots first obtained possession and encamped there 
that^where^ As soon as it was dark, after supper, Demosthenes ad- 
braSot^Se With the lest of his army, himself leading half 

encamped Qf them towards the pass between the mountains, while 
surprises the rest made their way through the Amphilochian hills 
them At the first dawn of day he fell upon the Ambraciots, who 
were still half-asleep, and so far from knowing anything 
of what had happened, that they imagined his troops to 
be their own comrades. For Demosthenes had taken 
care to place the Messenians in the first rank and desired 
them to speak to the enemy in their own Doric dialect, 
thereby putting the sentinels off their guard , and as it was 
still dark, their appearance could not be distinguished. 

So they fell upon the Ambraciots an(J routed them 
Most of them were slam on the spot, the remainder 
fled over the mountains But the paths were beset, 
the Amphilochians were lightly-armed and in their own 
country which they knew, while their enemies were 
heavy-armed and the country was stiange to them. 

And so, not knowing which way to tuin, they fell into 
ravines and into ambuscades which had been set for 
them, and perished Every means of escape was tried. 

Some even fled to the sea which was not far distant, 
and seeing the Athenian ships which were sailing by 
while the action was taking place, swam out to them, 
thinking in the terror of the moment that they had 
better be killed, if die they must, by the Athenians in 
the ships than by their barbarous and detested enemies 
*the Amphilochians So the Ambraciots were cut to 
pieces, and but few out of many returned home to their 
city. The Acarnanians, having despoiled the dead and 
raised trophies, returned to Argos 
1 1 3. On the following day there arrived a herald fiom the 
ScheraM who had escaped out of Olpae to the 

wbo came Agraeans. He came to recover the bodies of the dead 
fugitive who had been slain subsequently to the first engagement, 
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LOSS OF THE AMBRACIOTS. 2^43 

c 426 when, unprotected by the treaty, they tried to get out III. 

’ ^ of Olpae m company with the Mantmeans and others Ambraciots 

^ A when he 

protected by it The heiald saw the arms of the Am- heard of the 
braciot troops fiom the city and wondered at the number gieatS^^^ 
of them ; he knew nothing of the later disaster, and he 
imagined that they belonged to his own division of the 
army Some one else thought that the herald had come 
from the army defeated at Idomene, and asked why he 
looked so astonished, and how many of their men had 
fallen, he replied, ‘about two hundred^,’ whereupon the 
other rejoined, ^ These which you see are not the arms of 
two hundred men, but of more than a thousand ’ The 
herald replied, ‘ Then they cannot be the arms of our 
men ’ The other answered, ^ They must be, if you were 
fighting yesterday at Idomen^ ’ ‘ But yesterday we did 
not fight at all , it was the day before, in the retreat.* 

‘ All I know IS that we fought yesterday with these men, 
who were marching to your aid from Ambracia.* When 
the herald heard these words, and knew that the army 
coming from the city had perished, he uttered a cry 
of anguish, and, overwhelmed by the greatness of the 
blow, went away at once without doing his errand, 
no longer caring to demand the dead. And indeed in 
the whole war no such calamity happened within so few 
days to any Hellenic state ^ I have not ventured to 
set down the number of those who fell, for the loss 
would appear incredible when compared with the size 
of the city. Of this I am certain, that if the Acarnanians 
had been willing to destroy Ambracia as Demosthenes 
and the Athenians desired, they might have taken it at 
the first onset But they were afraid that the Athe- 
nians, if they once got possession of the place, would 
be more troublesome neighbours than the Ambraciots 

After assigning a third part of the spoils to the Athe- 1 1 4 
mans, the Acarnanians divided the remainder among Division of 
their cities. The spoils of the Athenians were captured 
on the voyage But three hundred panoplies which 

^ Cp ui III fin Cp. VII 30 fin ® Gp 111,92 init. 
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TERMS OF PEACE 


III were allotted to Demosthenes he brought home with 
him, and they aie still preserved m the Athenian 
thenes temples This good seivice of his enabled him to leturn 
Athenian to Athens With less apprehension after his misfoitune 
Actolia The twenty Athenian ships sailed away to 
between the Naupactus Thc Acamanians and Amphilochians, after 
mans and the Athenians and Demosthenes had left them, granted 
bdnans a truce to the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians who had 
fled to Salynthius and the Agraeans , they were thus 
enabled to return home from Oeniadae, whither they 
had removed from the country of Salynthius The 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians now made a treaty of 
alliance for one hundred years with the Ambraciots, 
of which the terms were as follows — ' The Ambraciots 
shall not be required to join the Acarnanians in making 
war on the Peloponnesians, nor the Acarnanians to join 
the Ambraciots in making war on the Athenians But 
they shall aid in the defence of one anothei’s teriitoiy 
The Ambraciots shall give up such places or hostages 
of the Amphilochians as they possess % and they shall 
not assist Anactorium ’ (which was hostile to the Acar- 
nanians) ^ Upon these terms they put an end to the 
war Soon afterwards the Corinthians sent a force of 
their own, consisting of three hundred hoplites under the 
command of Xenocleidas the son of Euthycles, to guard 
Ambracia, whither they made their way with some 
difficulty by land Such was the end of the Ambra- 
cian war 


1 1 5. During the same winter the Athenian fleet in Sicily, 
TheAthe- sailing to Himera, made a descent upon the country in 

mans re- o ^ 

solve to concert with the Sicels, who had invaded the extreme 
active border of the Himeraeans from the mteiior , they also 
Stos of attacked the Aeolian Isles. Returning to Rhegium, they 
, found that Pythodorus son of Isolochus, one of the 
out Pytho- Athenian generals, had superseded Laches in the com- 
mand of the fleet. The allies of the Athenians in Sicily 
had sailed to Athens, and persuaded the Athenians to 


^ Cp. Ill, 107 mit. 
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THE ATHENIANS IN SICILY, 


2^45 

1^88^^ send a larger fleet to their aid , for their territory was in III. 
' ^ the power of the Syracusans, and they were kept off the 
sea by a few ships only, so they were preparing to 
resist, and had begun to collect a navy The Athenians 
manned forty ships for their relief, partly hoping to finish 
the war in Sicily the sooner, partly because they wanted 
to exercise their fleet They despatched one of the 
commanders, Pythodorus, with a few ships, intending to 
send Sophocles the son of Sostratides, and Eurymedon 
the son of Thucles, with the larger division of the fleet 
aftei wards Pythodorus, having now succeeded Laches 
in the command, sailed at the end of the winter against 
the Locrian fort which Laches had previously taken % 
but he was defeated by the Locrians and retired. 

In the early spring a stream of fire, not for the first 1 1 6. 
time, issued from Mount Aetna, which is the highest Eruption 
mountain m Sicily, and devastated a poition of the terri- ^ 
tory of the Catanaeans who dwell on the skirts of Aetna. 

The last eruption is said to have taken place fifty years 
before , and altogether three eruptions are recorded 
since the Hellenes first settled in Sicily Such were the 
events of the winter ; and so ended the sixth year in 
the Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides wiote the 
history. 


Cp HI. 99. 



BOOK IV. 

IV. I. In the following summer, about the time when the 
TheSyra- com comes into eai, ten Syracusan and ten Lociian 
Locnans sliips took possession of Messene m Sicily, whithei they 
Messenfe had gone by the invitation of the inhabitants And so 
from\he Messeii^ revolted from the Athenians The Syiacusans 
Th?Lo”^ took pait in this affair chiefly because they saw that 
cinnsat Messeiie was the key to Sicily They weie afiaid that 

time mvade the Athenians would one day establish themselves thcic 
ofRhegmm come and attack them with a larger force The 
Locnans took part because the Rhegians weie their 
enemies, and they wanted to crush them by sea as well 
as by land They had aheady invaded the teiritory of 
Rhegium with their whole army, in order to hinder the 
Rhegians from assisting the Messenians , they were also 
partly instigated by certain Rhegian exiles who had 
taken refuge with them For the Rhegians had been 
for a long time torn by revolution, and in their present 
condition could not resist the Locrians, who for this 
very reason were the more disposed to attack them. 
After wasting the country, the Locrians withdrew their 
land forces , but the ships remained to protect Messene 
Another fleet which the allies were manning was in- 
tended to lie in the harbour of Messene, and to carry on 
the war from thence 

2. During the spring and about the same time, before 
vaSanof Peloponnesians and their 

Attica allies invaded Attica, under the command of Agis the 
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'HI 


BC 425 

01 88, 4 


son of Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian king They IV, 
encamped and lavaged the countiy. 

The Athenians sent to Sicily the forty ships®", which forty ad- 
were now ready, under the command of Eurymedon and ships to 
Sophocles, the third general Pythodorus, having gone penios- 
thither beforehand. Orders were given to them, as they 
passed Corcyra, to assist the Corcyiaeans in the city, them on 

^ Q, S]p6CI3*l 

who were harassed by the exiles in the mountain commis- 
The Peloponnesians had already sent sixty ships to the 
assistance of the exiles, expecting to make themselves 
masters of the situation with little difficulty, for there 
was a great famine in the city. Demosthenes, since his 
return from Acarnania, had been in no command, but 
now at his own request the Athenians allowed him to 
make use of the fleet about the Peloponnese according 
to his judgment. 

When they arrived off the coast of Laconia and heard 3 
that the Peloponnesian ships were already at Corcyra, 
Eurymedon and Sophocles wanted to hasten thither, wants the 
but Demosthenes desiied them first to put in at Pylos fo forSy 
and not to proceed on their voyage until they had done 
what he wanted They objected, but it so happened that ridicule his 

arguments 

a storm came on and drove them into Pylos Instantly 
Demosthenes uiged them to fortify the place; this being 
the project which he had in view when he accompanied 
the fleet ® He pointed out to them that there was abund- 
ance of timber and stone ready to their hand, and that the 
position was naturally strong, while both the place itself 
and the country for a long way round was uninhabited 
Pylos is distant about forty-six miles from Sparta, and 
is situated in the territory which once belonged to the 
Messenians , by the Lacedaemonians it is called Cory- 
phasium. The other generals argued that there were 
plenty of desolate promontories on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus which he might occupy if he wanted to waste 
the public money But Demosthenes thought that this 

a Cp 111. 1 15 med ^ Cp 111 85 fin 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE FORT 


IV. particular spot had exceptional advantages There was 
a harbour ready at hand , the Messenians, who were the 
ancient inhabitants of the country and spoke the same 
language with the Lacedaemonians, would make de- 
scents fiom the fort and do the greatest mischief, 
and they would be a tiusty garrison. 

4 As neither geneials noi soldiers would listen to him, 
he at last communicated his idea to the officers of divi- 
detained by sions , who would not listen to him either. The weather 

stress of 

weather was still Unfit for sailing , he was therefore compelled to 
^Vide^is remain doing nothing , until at length the soldiers, who 
and earned Standing about idle, were themselves seized with 
out by the desire to fortify the place forthwith So they put 
soldiers their hands to the woik, and, being unprovided with 
iron tools, brought stones which they picked out and put 
them together as they happened to fit , if they required 
to use mortar, having no hods, they carried it on their 
backs, which they bent so as to form a resting-place for 
it, clasping their hands behind them that it might not 
fall off By every means in their power they hurried on 
the weaker points, wanting to finish them before the 
Lacedaemonians ai rived The position was in most 
places so strongly foitified by nature as to have no 
need of a wall 


5- 

The fort is 
completed 
in SIX days 
five ships 
are left 
with De- 
mosthenes, 
the rest go 
on to 
Corcyra 


Recall of 
the Pelo- 


The Lacedaemonians, who were just then celebrating 
a festival®-, made light of the news, being under the 
impression that they could easily storm the fort when- 
ever they chose to attack it, even if the Athenians did 
not run away of themselves at their approach They 
were also delayed by the absence of their army m 
Attica In SIX days the Athenians finished the wall on 
the land side, and in places towards the sea where it 
was most required, they then left Demosthenes with 
five ships to defend it, and with the rest hastened on 
their way to Corcyra and Sicily. 

The Peloponnesian army in Attica, when they heard 
that Pylos had been occupied, quickly returned home, 
^ Cp V 54 , V, 82 init 
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REASSEMBLING OF THE PELOPONNESIANS 2^49 

Agis and the Lacedaemonians thinking that this matter IV. 

touched them very nearly. The invasion had been made ponnesians 
^ , t 1 from Attica 

quite early in the year while the corn was yet green, 
and they were in want of food for their soldiers , more- 
over the wet and unseasonable weather had distressed 
them, so that on many grounds they were inclined to 
return sooner than they had intended This was the 
shortest of all the Peloponnesian invasions , they only 
remained fifteen days in Attica 

About the same time Simonides, an Athenian general, 7- 
collecting a few troops from the Athenian garrisons, and 
a larger force from their allies in that neighbourhood, 
took Eion in Chalcidice, a colony of Mend^, which had place called 
been hostile to Athens , the place was betrayed to 
him But the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans quickly came 
to the rescue, and he was driven out with consider- 
able loss 

On the return of the Peloponnesians from Attica, the 8. 
Spartans and the Perioeci ^ m the neighbourhood of the The Spar- 
city ^ went at once to attack Pylos, but the other Lace- Fyiof%hey 
daemomans, having only just returned from an expe- thmr^u^es 
dition, weie slower in arriving A message was sent ghipl^which 
round the Peloponnesus bidding the allies come without they had 

111 1 -n 1 1 S®^t to 

a moment s delay and meet at Pylos , another message Corcyra. 
summoned the sixty Peloponnesian ships from Corcyra. 

These were carried over the Leucadian isthmus and, 
undiscovered by the Athenian ships, which were by 
this time at Zacynthus, reached Pylos, where their land 
forces had already assembled While the Peloponnesian 
fleet was still on its way, Demosthenes succeeded in 
despatching unobserved two vessels to let Eurymedon 
and the Athenian fleet know of his danger, and to bid 
them come at once 

While the Athenian ships were hastening to the assist- 
ance of Demosthenes in accordance with his request, the 
Lacedaemonians prepared to attack the fort both by 
sea and by land, they thought that there would be 
^ Or, the neighbourhood of Pylos.’ ^ Cp. 111 81 mit 
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IV little difficulty in taking a work hastily constructed 

The Lace- ^^d defended by a handful of men But as they ex- 
daemonians ^ i r i a i 

prepare to pected the Speedy arrival of the Athenian fleet they 
attack the close the entrances to the harbour, and pre- 

bour^T' Athenians from anchoiing there should they 

Pyiosis fail in taking the foit before their arrival 

formed by ° 

the island The island which is called Sphacteiia stretches along 
te?ia!^which the land and is quite close to it, making the harbour safe 
daeinonmns the entiances narrow; there is only a passage for 
toTmm two ships at the one end, which was opposite Pylos and 
dred and the Athenian fort, while at the other the strait is wide 
men enough to admit eight or nine. The length of the island 
is about a mile and three-quarters , it was wooded, and 
being uninhabited had no roads. The Lacedaemonians 
were intending to block up the mouths of the harbour 
by ships placed close together with their prows out- 
wards , meanwhile, feaiing lest the Athenians should 
use the island for mihtaiy operations, they conveyed 
thithei some hoplites, and posted otheis along the shore 
of the mainland. Thus both the island and the main- 
land would be hostile to the Athenians ; and nowhere on 
the mainland would thei c be a possibility of landing For 
on the shore of Pylos itself, outside the entrance of the 
strait, and wheie the land faced the open sea, there were no 
harbours, and the Athenians would find no position from 
which they could assist their countrymen Meanwhile the 
Lacedaemonians, avoiding the risk of an engagement at 
sea, might take the fort, which had been occupied in a 
hurry and was not provisioned. Under this impression 
they conveyed their hoplites over to the island, selecting 
them by lot out of each division of the army One de- 
tachment relieved another , those who went over last and 
were taken in the island were four hundred and twenty 
men, besides the Helots who attended them , they were 
under the command of Epitadas the son of Molobrus. 

9. Demosthenes, seeing that the Lacedaemonians weie 
Skilful use about to attack him both by sea and by land, made 
Demos- his own preparations He drew up on shore under 
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the fort the three triremes remaining to him out of IV 
the five which had not gone on to Corcyra, and pro- 
tected them by a stockade, their crews he aimed with means at 
shields, but of a poor soit, most of them made 
wickei-work In an uninhabited country there was no 
possibility of procuring arms, and these were only 
obtained from a thirty-oared privateer and a light 
boat belonging to some Messenians who had just ar- 
rived, Of these Messenians about forty were hoplites, 
whom Demosthenes used with the others. He placed 
the greater part both of his heavy and light-armed foices 
upon the side of the place which looks towards the 
mainland and was stronger and better fortified ; these 
he ordered, if they should be attacked, to repel the 
land forces, while he himself selected out of the whole 
body of his troops sixty hoplites and a few archers, 
and marched out of the fort to the sea-shore at the 
point where the Lacedaemonians seemed most likely 
to attempt a landing. The spot which he chose lay 
towards the open sea, and was rocky and dangerous , 
but he thought that the enemy would be attracted 
thither and would be sure to make a dash at that point 
because the fortifications were weaker For the Athe- 
nians, not expecting to be defeated at sea, had left the 
wall just there less strong, knowing that if their enemies 
could once force a landing the place would in any case 
easily be taken. Accordingly, marching down to the 
very edge of the sea, he there posted his hoplites ; he 
was determined to keep the enemy off if he could, and 
in this spirit he addressed his men — 

‘My companions in danger, let none of you now on 10. 
the eve of battle desire to display his wits by reckoning 
up the sum of the perils which surround us, let him vises his 
rather resolve to meet the enemy without much thought, 
but with a lively hope that he will survive them all In befo^They 
cases like these, when there is no choice, reflection isggi^^ 

Xne 

useless, and the sooner danger comes the better I am chances are 
sure that our chances are more than equal if we willfavmS^ 
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^ 5 ^ 

IV only stand firm, and, having so many advantages, do not 
The place take fright at the numbers of the enemy and throw them 

IS macces- rr^i i i ^ , - - 

sibie if they all away The inaccessibility of the place is one of them , 
gioiind.^but this, however, will only aid us if we maintain our position , 
tire^Tery” whcn we have once retreated, the ground, though difficult 
accessible m itself, Will bc easy enough to the enemy, for there will 

indeed i a •. 

They are be no One to oppose him. And if we turn and press 
Uie enemy upon him he Will be more obstinate than ever , for his 
L^tAem I'etreat will be next to impossible On ship-board the 
stand arm, Peloponnesians are easily repelled, but once landed they 
him oft the arc as good as we are. Of their numbers again we need 
not be so much afraid , for, numerous as they are, few 
only can fight at a time, owing to the difficulty of bring- 
ing their ships to shore. We are contending against an 
army superior indeed in numbers, but they are not our 
equals m other respects, for they are not on land but on 
water, and ships lequire many favouiable accidents before 
they can act with advantage. So that I consider their 
embarrassments to counteibalance our want of numbers 
You are Athenians, who know by experience the diffi- 
culty of disembaikmg m the piesence of an enemy, and 
that if a man is not frightened out of his wits at the 
splashing of oais and the threatening look of a ship 
bearing down upon him, but is determined to hold his 
ground, no force can move him It is now your turn to 
be attacked, and I call on you to stand fast and not to 
let the enemy touch the beach at all Thus you will 
save yourselves and the place ^ 

1 1 . The Athenians, inspirited by the words of Demos- 
Difficuity of thenes, went down to the shore and formed a line along 
a landing the water’s edge The Lacedaemonians now began to 
grSuy dis- niovc, and assaulted the fort with their aimy by land, and 
himself with their fleet, consisting of forty-three ships, by sea 
The admiral m command was Thrasymehdas, son of 
Cratesicles, a Spartan, he made his attack just where 
Demosthenes expected The Athenians defended them- 
selves both by sea and land The Peloponnesians had 
divided their fleet into relays of a few ships — the space 
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B c 425 would not allow of more — and so resting and fighting by 
^ turns they made then attack with gieat spirit, loudly ex- 
horting one another to force back the enemy and take the 
fort Brasidas distinguished himself above all other men 
in the engagement , he was captain of a ship, and seeing 
his fellow-captains and the pilots, even if they could 
touch anywhere, hesitating and afraid of running their 
ships on the rocks, he called out to them ‘ Not to be 
sparing of timber when the enemy had built a fort in 
their country, let them wreck then ships and foice 
a landing ’ this he said to his own countrymen, and to 
the allies that ‘they should not hesitate at such a moment 
to make a present of their ships to the Lacedaemonians, 
who had done so much for them , they must run agiound, 
and somehow or other get to land and take the foit and 
the men in it ’ 


While thus upbraiding the others he compelled his 12. 
own pilot to run his ship aground, and made for the he is 

^ JT o ,111 wounded 

gangway But in attempting to disembark he was and loses 

struck by the Athenians, and, after receiving many pamdoucai 
wounds^ he swooned away and fell into the fore part 
of the ship , his shield slipped off his arm into the 
sea, and, being washed ashoie, was taken up by the 
Athenians and used for the trophy which they raised 
after their victory The Peloponnesians in the other 
ships made great efforts to disembark, but were unable 
on account of the roughness of the ground and the 
tenacity with which the Athenians held their position 
It was a singular turn of fortune which drove the Athe- 
nians to repel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking 
them by sea, from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the 
Lacedaemonians to fight for a landing on their own soil, 
now hostile to them, in the face of the Athenians For 
m those days it was the great glory of the Lacedae- 
monians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation 
of sailors and the first naval power m Hellas. 

The Peloponnesians, having continued their efforts 13. 
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IV. during this day and a part of the next, at length 
For two desisted, on the thud day they sent some of their 

days the , - 1111 

Peioponne- ships to Asiiic for timbei With which to make engines, 
umie thSr hoping by their help to take the part of the fort looking 
My Athe- towards the harbour where the landing was easier, al- 
man ships though it was built higher. Meanwhile the Athenian 

arn\eand ® , 

pass the ships ariived from Zacynthus , they had been increased 
Prate in number to fifty by the arrival of some guard-ships 
fiom Naupactus and of four Chian vessels. Their com- 
mandeis saw that both the mainland and the island weie 
full of hoplites, and that the ships were in the harbour 
and were not coming out so, not knowing where to find 
anchorage, they sailed away for the piesent to the island 
of Prot^, which was close at hand and uninhabited, and 
there passed the night. Next day, having made ready 
for action, they put off to sea, intending, if, as they hoped, 
the Peloponnesians weic willing to come out against them, 
to give battle m the open, if not, to sail into the harbour. 
The Peloponnesians did not come out, and had somehow 
neglected to close the mouths as they had intended. 
They showed no sign of moving, but were on shore, 
manning their ships and preparing to fight, if any one 
entered the haibour, which was of considerable size. 

14* The Athenians, seeing how matters stood, rushed in 
The Athe- upon them at both mouths of the harbour. Most of the 
m at^both enemies’ ships had by this time got into deep water and 
theharbour, were facing them. These they put to flight and pursued 
i^iemy^had them as well as they could in such a narrow space, 
to close ^ damaging many and taking five, one of them with the 
daemoman They charged the remaining vessels even after 

are defeated they had reached the land, and there were some which 
conflict!^^^^ they disabled while the crews were getting into them 
Ssnita- before they put out at all Others they succeeded 

the” island ships and began to drag them away 

are cm off empty, the sailois having taken flight. At this sight 
the Lacedaemonians were in an agony, for their friends 
were being cut off in the island , they hurried to the 
rescue, and dashing armed as they were into the sea, 
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took hold of the ships and pulled them back, ®that IV. 
was a time when every one thought that the action 
was at a stand where he himself was not engaged^ 

There was a tremendous conflict , the two combatants 
in this battle for the ships interchanging their usual 
manner of fighting , for the Lacedaemonians in their 
excitement and desperation did, as one may say, carry 
on a sea-fight from the land, and the Athenians, who 
were victorious and eager to push their good-fortune 
to the utmost, waged a land fight from their ships At 
length, after great efforts and much damage inflicted on 
both sides, they parted. The Lacedaemonians saved 
their empty ships, with the exception of those which were 
first taken. Both sides retired to their encampments, 
the Athenians then raised a trophy, gave up the dead, 
and took possession of the wrecks They lost no time 
in sailing round the island and establishing a guard over 
the men who were cut off there But the Peloponnesians 
on the mainland, who had now been joined by all their 
contingents, remained in their position before Pylos. 

At Sparta, when the news arrived, there was great 15* 
consternation , it was resolved that the magistrates Constema- 
should go down to the camp and see for themselves , Sparta 
they could then take on the spot any measures which Sarnofhmg 
they thought necessary. Finding on their ai rival that ^one 
nothing could be done for their soldiers in the island, Spartans 

" make a 

and not liking to run the risk of their being starved to truce and 
death or overcome by force of numbers ^ they decided b^sad^r's 
that with the consent of the Athenian generals they^g^^^®’^ 
would suspend hostilities at Pylos, and sending ambas- 
sadors to ask for peace at Athens, would endeavour to 
recover their men as soon as possible 

The Athenian commanders accepted their proposals, 16 
and a truce was made on the following conditions — tiJSuc^ 

^ The Lacedaemonians shall deliver into the hands of 

Or, taking KeKcokv(rdai With eKaa-ros ‘that was a time when 
every one felt that he was under a restraint because he was unable 
to be everywhere and to do everything ’ 

^ Omitting fj alter ^lacrQivras 
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IV' the Athenians at Pylos the ships in which they fought, 
and shall also bung thither and deliver over any other 
fheir'sLps which aie in Laconia , and they shall make 

ofwarito no assault upon the fort either by sea or land The 
mans while Athenians shall permit the Lacedaemonians on the 
mainland to send to those on the island a fixed quantity 
of kneaded flour, viz two Attic quarts ^ of barley-meal 
foi each man, and a pint of wine, and also a piece of 
meat , for an attendant, half these quantities , they shall 
send them into the island under the inspection of the 
Athenians, and no vessel shall sail m by stealth The 
Athenians shall guard the island as befoie, but not land, 
and shall not attack the Peloponnesian forces by land or 
by sea If either paity violate this agreement in any 
particular, however slight, the truce is to be at an end. 
The agieement is to last until the Lacedaemonian am- 
bassadois icturn from Athens, and the Athenians aie to 
convey them thither and bring them back m a triicme 
When they return the tiuce is to be at an end, and the 
Athenians are to restoie the ships in the same condition 
in which they received them ’ Such were the terms of 
the truce The ships, which were about sixty in numbei, 
were given up to the Athenians. The ambassadors went 
on their way, and arriving at Athens spoke as follows — 
17. ‘ Men of Athens, the Lacedaemonians have sent us to 

We use few negotiate for the recovery of our countiymen in the 
words as island, m the hope that you may be induced to grant 
sion^re^-^' teinis such as will be at once advantageous to you 
quiies ^nd not inglorious to us in our present misfortune If we 
now a great speak at length, this will be no departure from the custom 
of placing ^ of our country On the contrary, it is our manner not to 
Svfthe^ say much where few words will suffice, but to be more 
fortun? liberal of speech ^ when some weighty communication 
has to be made and words are the ministers of action 

a The choenixwas about two pints, dry measure; the cotyle about 
half a pint 

^ Or, taking Xdyoi? with dibacrKovTas ‘ when some weighty com- 
munication has to be made by words, if anything is to be really done ’ 
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B c 42s Do not receive what we say in a hostile spirit, or imagine IV. 

4 that we deem you ignoiant and are instructing you^ but 
regal d us simply as putting you m mind®* of w^hat you 
already know to be good policy For you may turn 
your present advantage to excellent account, not only 
keeping what you have won, but gaming honour and 
glory as well You will then escape the reverse which 
IS apt to be experienced by men who attain any unusual 
good fortune , for, having already succeeded beyond all 
expectation, they see no reason why they should set any 
limit to their hopes and desires Whereas they who have 
oftenest knowm the exti ernes of either kind of fortune 
ought to be most suspicious of prosperity, and this may 
naturally be expected to be the lesson which experience 
has taught both us and you 

‘Look only at the calamity which has just overtaken 18. 

us, who formerly enjoyed the greatest prestige of any Take warn- 

Hellenic state, but are now come hither to ask of you dlfasteT^’^^ 

the boon which at one time we should have thought our- hom:°of 

selves better able to confer. You cannot attribute our that 

mishap to any want of power ; nor to the pride which yon know 
^ r ^ *iTT 1 when to 

an increase of power fosters We were neither stronger stop 
nor weaker than before, but we erred in judgment, and 
to such errors all men are liable. Therefore you should 
not suppose that, because your city and your empire are 
powerful at this moment, you will always have foitune on 
your side The wise ensuie their own safety by not 
making too sure of their gams, and when disasteis come 
they can tell better where they are , they know that war 
will go on its way whithersoever chance may lead, and 
will not be bound by the rules which he who begins to 
meddle with it would fain prescribe. They of all men 
will be least likely to meet with reverses, because they 
are not puffed up with military success, and they will 
be most inclined to end the struggle in the hour of 
victory It will be for your honour, Athenians, to act 
thus towards us. And then the victories which you have 
«- Cp IV. 95 mit , IV 126 init ; v 69 fin, 
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19 

We invite 
you to 
make peace 
Gieit 
enmities 
are best 
reconciled 
when the 
victor IS 
generous 
and binds 
his idvci- 
saiy to him 
by ties of 
gratitude 


gained already cannot be attiibutcd to meic luck, as 
they ccitainly will be if, 1 ejecting our piayer, you should 
heicaftei encountei disasters, a thing which is not un- 
likely to happen But you may if you will leave to 
posteiity a leputation for powci and wisdom which no 
danger can affect 

‘ The Lacedaemonians invite you to make terms with 
them and to finish the war They offer peace and al- 
liance and a general friendly and happy 1 elation, and 
they ask in return then* countiymen who are cut off 
ill the island They think it better that ncithei city 
should run any fuither iisk, you of the escape of the 
besieged, who may find some means of forcing then 
way out, wc of their being compelled to sunender and 
passing absolutely into your hands. We think that gicat 
enmities arc most effectually leconcilcd, not when one 
paity seeks revenge and, getting a decided supcuoiity, 
binds his advcisary by enforced oaths and makes a 
ticaty with him on unequal tcims, but when, having in 
his powei to do all this, he fiom a gencious and equitable 
feeling overcomes his lesentmcnt, and by the modera- 
tion of his terms surpiiscs his adveisaiy, who, having 
suffered no violence at his hands, is bound to lecompensc 
his geneiosity not with evil but with good, and who 
theiefore, from a sense of honour, is more likely to keep 
his word And mankind are more ready to make such 




a concession to their greatei enemies than to those with 
whom they have only a slight difference ^ Again, they 
joyfully give way to those who first give way them- 
selves, although against overbeaiing power they will iisk 
a conflict even contrary to then own better judgment 
20. * Now, if ever, is the time of leconciliation for us both, 

Reconciin- befoie either has suffered any irremediable calamity, 
possible, which must cause, besides the ordinary antagonism of 
separable Contending states, a personal and inveterate hatied, and 
pSed^" will depiive you of the advantages which we now offer. 
Who began While the coiitest is still undecided, while you may 

the war is a ^ j j 

Gp V 91 init 
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c 425 acquire reputation and our friendship, and while our IV. 

' disaster can be repaiied on tolerable terms, and disgiace 

averted, let us be reconciled, and choosing peace instead >ou\\in 
of war ourselves, let us give relief and rest to all thec^cht^of 
Hellenes The chief credit of the peace will be yours 
Whether we or you drove them into war is uncertain , united, we 

ai e the 

but to give them peace lies with you, and to you they lords of 
will be grateful If you decide for peace, you may assure 
to youi selves the lasting friendship of the Lacedaemo- 
nians freely offered by them, you on your part em- 
ploying no force but kindness only Consider the great 
advantages which such a friendship will yield. If you 
and we are at one, you may be certain that the rest of 
Hellas, which is less pow^erful than we, will pay to both 
of us the greatest deference'’ 

Thus spoke the Lacedaemonians, thinking that the 21. 
Athenians, who had formerly been desirous of making The Athe- 
terms with them, and had only been prevented by their mtugation^ 
refusal would now, when peace w’^as offered to them, ifsSt^on 
joyfully agree and would restore their men But the 
Athenians reflected that, since they had the Lacedae- 
monians shut up in the island, it was at any time in 
their power to make peace, and they wanted moie. 

These feelings weie chiefly encouraged by Cleon the 
son of Cleaenetus, a popular leader of the day who had 
the greatest influence over the multitude^. He per- 
suaded them to reply that the men in the island must 
first of all give up themselves and their arms and be 
sent to Athens , the Lacedaemonians were then to re- 
store Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaia. Now these 
places had not been taken in war, but had been sur- 
rendered under a former treaty® in a time of reverse, 
when the Athenians ^ were more anxious to obtain peace 
than they now w^^ere^ On these conditions they might 
recover the men and make a treaty of such duration as 
both parties should approve 

a Gp 11 59. ^ Cp 111. 36 fin. « Gp 1 115 init. 

• Oi, Svere making and not receiving offeis of peace ’ 
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22 . 

The pro- 
posal of the 
Licedae- 


To this reply the Lacedaemonians said nothing, but 
only requested that the Athenians would appoint com- 
missioncis to discuss with them the details of the agree- 
ment and quietly airive at an undei standing about them 


discuS'^ if they could This pioposal was assailed by Cleon m un- 
matteisof nicasuied language he had always known, he said, that 
private is they meant no good, and now then designs weie unveiled , 
rejected for they weie unwilling to speak a word before the 
InSyiied people, but wanted to be closeted with a select few®*; 

they had any honesty in them, let them say what 
tions they wanted to the whole city But the Lacedaemo- 


nians knew that, although they might be willing to make 
concessions under the pressuie of their calamities^ they 
could not speak openly before the assembly, (for if they 
spoke and did not succeed, the teims which they offered 
might injure them m the opinion of their allies), they 
saw too that the Atheiiiaiis would not grant what was 
asked of them on any tolerable conditions. So, after a 
fiuitless negotiation, they leturned home 
23. LTpon then return the truce at Pylos instantly came 
TheAthe- to ail end, and the Lacedaemonians demanded back 

mans luuse 

to restoie their ships according to the agreement But the Athe- 
ponncsian nians accuscd them of making an assault upon the foit, 
mg on some some Other petty infractions of the treaty which 

ftac\fon of hardly worth mentioning Accordingly they re- 

the treaty fused to restoie them, insisting upon the clause which 
ad?bpimc^ said that if ‘ in any particular, however slight,’ the agree- 
tena ment were violated, the treaty was to be at an end The 
Lacedaemonians remonstrated, and went away protest- 
ing against the injustice of detaining their ships Both 
parties then renewed the wai with the utmost vigour. 
The Athenians had two trii ernes sailing round Sphac- 
teria in opposite directions- throughout the day, and at 
night their whole fleet was moored about the island, 


except on the side towards the sea when the wind was 
high Twenty additional ships had come from Athens 
to assist in the blockade, so that the entire number was 


a Cp Y. 85 
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BC 425 seventy The Peloponnesians lay encamped on the IV 
01 88, 4 made assaults against the foit, watching 

for any oppoitunity which might present itself of rescuing 
then men 

Meanwhile in Sicily the Syiacusans and the allies 24 
brought up the fleet which they had been equipping ^ 
to Messene, and joining the othei fleet which was keep- Locnans 
ing guard there, carried on the war from thence They war Ig^Lt 
were instigated chiefly by the Locnans, who hated the 
Rhegians, and had already invaded their territory with 
their whole force They were eager to try their fortune the Syia- 
m a naval engagement, for they saw that the Athenians 
had only a few ships actually on the spot, the larger 
portion of the fleet which had been despatched to Sicily 
being, as they heard, engaged in the siege of Sphac- 
tena If they conquered at sea they hoped to blockade 
Rhegium both by sea and land , they would easily master 
the place, and their affairs would then be really gaming 
strength Rhegium, the extreme point of Italy, and 
Messen^, of Sicily, are close to one another; and if 
Rhegium were taken the Athenians would not be able 
to he there and command the stiait Now the strait 
is that portion of sea between Rhegium and Messene 
where Sicily is nearest to the continent, it is the so- 
called Charybdis by which Odysseus is said to have 
passed The channel was naturally considered dangerous, 
for the strait is narrow, and the sea flowing into it from 
two great oceans, the Tyirhenian and Sicilian, is full of 
currents 

In this strait the Syracusans and their allies, who had 25 
somewhat more than thirty ships, were compelled to 
fight late in the day for a vessel which was sailing Syracusan 
through They put out against sixteen Athenian and Athenians 
eight Rhegian ships , bat, being defeated by the Athe- 
mans, they made a hasty retreat, each ship as it best 
could, to their stations at Messene and near Rhegium , 
one ship was lost Night closed the engagement After 
Cp IV I fin. 
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IV this the Locnaiis quitted the Rhcgian tcrritoiy, and the 
Partial sue- Svracusaiis and their confcdeiates united then fleet and 

cess of the i 

Syracusans, anchoicd at the piomontoiy of Pelorus neai Messene, 
i\\o Atht whcie their land-foices were also stationed The Athe- 
nian ships Rhcgians, sailing up to them, and seeing that 

the Clews weie not there, fell upon the empty vessels, but 
an iron giapnel was thrown out at them, and they in their 
turn lost a ship, from which the crew escaped by swim- 
ming Then the Syracusans embarked, and, as they 
weie being towed along the shoie towards Messene, the 
Athenians again attacked them Making a sudden twist 
outwaids they stiuck the first blow at the Athenians, 
who lost another ship Thus both in the movement 
along the coast and in the naval engagement which 
ensued, the Syracusans proved themselves quite a match 
for the Athenians, and at length made their way into 
the harboui at Messenfe 

Unsuccess- The Athenians, hcaiing that Camarma was being 
betiayed to the Syiacusans by a ceitain Archias and 
his confederates, sailed thither Meanwhile the Messe- 
nians, with their whole power by land and with the 
Leontmes allied fleet, made war upon Naxos, a Chalcidian city 
niansupon wliich was theii neighbour On the fiist day they forced 
T^e Athe- Naxiaiis to retire within their walls and lavaged the 
mans for country, on the morrow they sailed lound to the rivei 

a time a ^ 

wthdiaw Acesines, again ravaged the country, and with their land- 
emnest*^ forces made incursions in the neighbourhood of the city 
But in the meantime a large body of Sicels came down 
over the heights to assist the Naxians against the Messc- 
nians Perceiving this they took heart, and shouting to 
one another that the Leontmes and their other Hellenic 
allies were coming to succour them, they sallied out of 
the city, charged the Messenians, and put them to flight 
with a loss of moie than a thousand men , the lest with 
difficulty escaped, for the barbarians fell upon them in 
the loads and destroyed most of them The allied 
fleet putting into Messene, bioke up and returned home 
Whereupon the Leontines and their allies, in concert with 
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THE SITUATION AT PYLOS. 


BC 425 the Athenians, marched against the now enfeebled Mes- IV 
sene The Athenian fleet attempted an assault of the 
haiboui while the army attacked the city But the 
Messenians and a Locnan garrison undei Demotelcs, 
which after their disaster at Naxos had been left to 
protect the place, suddenly falling upon them put to 
flight the main body of the Leontmes with great loss , 
wheieupon the Athenians disembarked, came to their 
aid, and, falling on the Messenians while they were still 
m confusion, chased them back to the city. They then 
erected a trophy and ictiied to Rhegium After this 
the Hellenes in Sicily went on fighting against one 
another by land , but the Athenians took no part in 
their opeiations 

At Pylos meanwhile the Athenians continued to 26 
blockade the Lacedaemonians in the island, and the 

blockade of 

Peloponnesian army on the mainland icmained in their p>1os was 
old position The watch was harassing to the Athe- owmg^^i) to 
mans, for they were m want both of food and watei , 


CAA^.^^ VVV-AV^ AAA VVCbAAl,. A.TV.' AAA Vi iWU- WatVA , Elld 

there was only one small well, which was inside the fort, water , 

1 , 1 111 /• . ^ (2) to the 

and the soldiers were commonly in the habit of scraping confined 

away the shingle on the sea-shore, and drinking any (3)^to the 

water which they could get The Athenian garrison 

w'as crowded into a nai row space, and, then ships having anchoimg 

, , 1 1 , , inshoie , 

no regular anchorage, the crews took their meals (4) to the 
on land by turns , one half of the army eating while Sittn by^ 
the other lay at anchor in the open sea The unex- d^emomans 
pected length of the siege was a great discouragement 
to them, they had hoped to starve their enemies outofsupphes 
m a few days, for they were on a deseit island, and had 
only brackish water to drink The secret of this pro- 
tracted resistance was a proclamation issued by the 
Lacedaemonians offering large fixed prices, and fiee- 
dom if he were a Helot, to any one who would convey 
into the island meal, wine, cheese or any other piovision 
suitable foi a besieged place Many braved the dangei, 
especially the Helots, they started from all points of 
Peloponnesus, and before daybreak bore down upon the 
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shore of the island looking towards the open sea They 
took especial caie to have a stiong wind in their favour, 
since they were less likely to be discovered by the 
triremes when it blew haid fiom the sea The blockade 
was then impracticable, and the crews of the boats 
were peifectly reckless in lunning them agiound , for 
a value had been set upon them, and Lacedaemonian 
hoplites were waiting to receive them about the landing- 
places of the island All however who ventured when 
the sea was calm were captured Some too dived and 
swam by way of the harbour, drawing after them by a 
cold skins containing pounded linseed and poppy-seeds 
mixed with honey At first they weie not found out, 
but afterwards watches were posted. The two parties 
had all sorts of devices, the one determined to send in 
food, the other to detect them 

When the Athenians heard that then own army was 
suffering and that supplies were introduced into the 
island, they began to be anxious and were apprehensive 
that the blockade might extend into the winter They 
reflected that the conveyance of necessaries round the 
Peloponnese would then be impracticable Their troops 
•were in a desert place, to which, even in summer, they 
were not able to send a sufficient supply The coast 
was without harbours; and therefore it would be im- 
possible to maintain the blockade Either the watch 
would be relaxed and the men would escape , or, taking 
advantage of a storm, they might sail away in the ships 
which brought them food ®’ Above all they were afraid 
that the Lacedaemonians, feeling the strength of their 
position, would make no more overtures to them % and 
they regretted having rejected their advances Cleon, 
knowing that he was an object of general mistiust 
because he had stood in the way of peace, challenged 
the reports of the messengers from Pylos, who re- 

* Or, ^ Above all they feared that the Lacedaemonians, who no 
longer made overtures to them, must now be reassuied of the 
strength of their own position ’ 
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joined that, if their words were not believed, the Atlie- IV. 
mans should send commissioneis of their own And 
so Theagenes and Cleon himself were chosen commis- 
sioners As he knew that he could only confirm the 
report of the messengeis whom he was calumniating, 
or would be convicted of falsehood if he contradicted 
them, observing too that the Athenians were disposed to 
take active measures, he advised them not to send com- 
missioners, which would only be a loss of valuable time, 
but, if they were themselves satisfied with the report, to 
send a fleet against the island Pointedly alluding to 
Nicias the son of Niceratus, who was one of the generals 
and an enemy of his, he declared sarcastically that, if the 
generals were good for anything, they might easily sail 
to the island and take the men, and that this was what 
he would certainly do himself if he were general. 

Nicias perceived that the multitude were murmuring 28 
at Cleon, and asking ‘ why he did not sail — now was people 

' ^1 murmur at 

his time ^ if he thought the capture of Sphacteria to be him 

° ^ Nicias re- 

such an easy matter , ’ and hearing him attack the signs m his 
generals, he told him that, as far as they were con- HrS^first 
cerned, he might take any force which he required and 
try Cleon at first imagined that the offer of Nicias afterwards 
was only a pretence, and was willing to go , but finding 
that he was m earnest, he tried to back out, and said ^c£es 
that not he but Nicias was general He was now 
alarmed, for he never imagined that Nicias would go vicarious 
so far as to give up his place to him Again Nicias twenty 
bade him take the command of the expedition against xhe^Athe- 
Pylos, which he formally gave up to him in the presence 
of the assembly And the more Cleon declined the 
proffered command and tried to retract what he had 
said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, 
urged Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he 
should sail At length, not knowing how to escape 
from his own words, he undertook the expedition, and, 
coming forward, said that he was not afraid of the 
a Reading 6 rt. 
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Lacedaemonians^ and that he would sail without with- 
drawing a single man from the city if he wcie allowed 
to have the Lemman and Imbiian foiccs now at Athens, 
the auxiliaiics fiom Aenus, who were targetcers, and four 
hundred aicheis fiom othei places With these and 
W'lth the tioops aheady at Pylos he gave his woid that 
within twenty days he would eithei bung the Lace- 
daemonians alive or kill them on the spot. His vain 
w^ords moved the Athenians to laughter, neveitheless 
the waser soit of men were pleased when they reflected 
that of two good things they could not fail to obtain 
one — eithei there would be an end of Cleon, which they 
would have greatly preferred, or, if they weie disappointed, 
he would put the Lacedaemonians into then hands 
When he had concluded the affaii 111 the assembly, 
and the Athenians had passed the neccssaiy vote, he 
made choice of Demosthenes, one of the commandeis 
at Pylos, to be his colleague, and proceeded to sail with 
all speed He selected Demosthenes because he heaid 
that he was alicady intending to make an attack upon 
the island , for the soldieis, who were suffering much 
from the discomfoit of the place, m which they weie 
rather besieged than besiegers were eager to strike a 
decisive blow He had been much encouiaged by a Are 
wdiich had taken place in the island It had previously 
been neaily covered with wood and was pathless, having 
never been inhabited , and he had feaied that the nature 
of the country would give the enemy an advantage. For, 
how’-ever large the force with which he landed, the Lace- 
daemonians might attack him fiom some place of am- 
bush and do him much injury Their mistakes and the 
chaiacter of their forces would be concealed by the 
wood , whereas all the errois made by his owm aimy 
would be palpable, and so the enemy, with whom the 
power of attack would lest, might come upon them sud- 
denly wherever they liked And if they weie compelled 
to go into the wood and theie engage, a smallei foice 
Cp VII 1 1 fin. 
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which knew the giound would be more than a match IV 
for the larger number who were unacquainted with it 
Then own army, however numerous, would be destroyed 
without knowing it, for they would not be able to see 
where they needed one anothei s assistance 

Demosthenes was led to make these reflections from 30 
his experience in Aetolia^ wheie his defeat had been m Theburn- 

^ mg of the 

a great measure owing to the forest However, while the wooddis- 
Athenian soldiers were taking their midday meal, with a numSrand 
guard posted in advance, at the extremity of the island, ti°e enemy^ 
being compelled by want of room to land on the edge of 
the shore at meal-times, some one unintentionally set fire 
to a portion of the wood , a wind came on, and fiom this 
accident, before they knew what was happening, the 
greater part of it was burnt. Demosthenes, who had 
previously suspected that the Lacedaemonians when 
they sent m piovisions to the besieged had exaggerated 
their number, saw that the men were more numerous 
than he had imagined He saw too^ the increased zeal 
of the Athenians, who were now convinced that the 
attempt was woith making, and the island seemed to him 
moie accessible So he prepared foi the descent and 
despatched messengers to the allies m the neighbour- 
hood for additional foices Cleon sent and announced 
to Demosthenes his approach, and soon afteiwards, 
bringing with him the aimy which he had requested, 
himself arrived at Pylos On the meeting of the two 
generals they first of all sent a heiald to the Lace- 
daemonian force on the mainland, pioposmg that they 
should avoid any further risk by ordering the men in 
the island to surrender with their arms, they were to 
be placed under surveillance but well treated until a 
general peace was concluded 

Finding that their proposal was lejected, the Athe- 31 
mans waited for a day, and on the night of the day Disposition 

’ 111 oftheLace- 

following put off, taking with them all their heavy- daemoman 

armed troops, whom they had embarked in a few ships tkelVta- 

« « V r» ^ tioiis, the 

^ Cp. Ill, 98 " Reaaing to re 
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A little befoie dawn they landed on both sides of the 
island, towards the sea and towards the haibour, a force 
amounting in all to about eight hundred men. They 
then ran as fast as they could to the first station on the 
island Now the disposition of the enemy was as follows 
This fiist station was garrisoned by about thirty hoplites, 
while the main body under the command of Epitadas was 
posted neai the spring in the centre of the island, where 
the ground was most level A small foice guaided ^ the 
fuithest extremity of the island opposite Pylos, which 
was precipitous towaids the sea, and on the land side 
the strongest point of all, being protected to some extent 
by an ancient wall made of rough stones, which the 
Spartans thought would be of use to them if they were 
overpowered and compelled to retreat Such was the 
disposition of the Lacedaemonian troops 

The Athenians rushed upon the fiist gaiiison and cut 
them down, half asleep as they were and just snatching 
up their aims They had not seen the enemy land, and 
fancied that their ships weie only gone to keep the cus- 
tomary watch for the night When the dawn appeared, 
the lest of the army began to disembaik They were 
the crews of rather more than seventy ships, including 
all but the lowest rank of rowers, variously equipped. 
There were also archers to the number of eight hundred, 
and as many targeteers, besides the Messenian auxiliaries 
and all who were on duty about Pylos, except the guards 
who could not be spared from the walls of the fortress 
Demosthenes divided them into parties of two hundred 
more or less, who seized the highest points of the island 
in order that the enemy, being completely surrounded 
and distracted by the number of their opponents, might 
not know whom they should face fiist, but might be 
exposed to missiles on every side For if they attacked 
those who were in front, they would be assailed by those 
behind, and if those on one flank, by those posted on the 
other , and whichever way they moved, the light-armed 
Reading avro to eerxetrovj or, avTo Torja-x^^TOV 
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THE LA CEDAEMONIANS AT A DISAD VANTA GE ^6g 

BC 42s troops of the enemy were sure to be in their lear. These IV, 

' were their most embariassmg opponents^ because they 
were armed with bows and javelins and slings and stones, 
which could be used with effect at a distance Even to 
approach them was impossible, for they conquered in 
their very flight, and when an enemy retreated, piessed 
close at his heels Such was the plan of the descent 
which Demosthenes had in his mind, and which he 
now earned into execution 

The main body of the Lacedaemonians on the island 33 
under Epitadas, when they saw the first garrison cut to The Lace- 

, 111 daemonian 

pieces and an aimy approaching them, drew up in battle hopiites are 
an ay. The Athenian hopiites were right in front, and cope\\ith 
the Lacedaemonians advanced against them, wanting 
to come to close quarters , but having light-armed ad- Athenian 
versaries both on their flank and rear, they could not get 
at them or profit by their own militaiy skill, for they were 
impeded by a shower of missiles from both sides Mean- 
while the Athenians instead of going to meet them re- 
mained in position, while the light-armed again and 
again ran up and attacked the Lacedaemonians, who 
drove them back where they pressed closest But 
though compelled to retreat they still continued fight- 
ing, being lightly equipped and easily getting the start 
of their enemies The ground was difficult and rough, 
the island having been uninhabited, and the Lacedae- 
monians, who were mcumbeied by their arms, could not 
pursue them in such a place 

For some little time these skirmishes continued. But 34. 
soon the Lacedaemonians became too weary to rush out They are 

sorely 

Upon their assailants, who began to be sensible that their distressed 
resistance grew feebler. The sight of their own number, 

•which was many times that of the enemy, encouraged 
them more than anything , they soon found that their 
losses were trifling compared with what they had ex- 
pected , and familiarity made them think their oppon- 
ents much less formidable than when they first landed 
cowed by the fear of facing Lacedaemonians. They now 
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despised them and with a loud ciy rushed upon them in a 
body; hulling at them stones, aiiows, javelins, whichever 
came fiist to hand The shout with which they accom- 
panied the attack dismayed the Lacedaemonians, who 
weie unaccustomed to this kind of waifaie Clouds of 
dust aiosc from the newly-buint wood, and there was no 
possibility of a man’s seeing what was bcfoie him, owing 
to the showeis of airows and stones hurled by their assail- 
ants which were flying amid the dust. And now the Lace- 
daemonians began to be sorely distiessed, foi their felt 
cuirasses did not protect them against the anows, and the 
points of the javelins broke off where they struck them 
They were at their wits’ end, not being able to see out of 
their eyes or to hear the woid of command, which was 
drowned by the cries of the enemy Destruction was 
staring them m the face, and they had no means or 
hope of deliveiancc 

At length, finding that so long as they fought in the 
same naiiow spot moie and more of their men were 
wounded, they closed their lanks and fell back on the 
last fortification of the island, which was not fai off, and 
where their other gaiiison was stationed. Instantly the 
light-armed tioops of the Athenians pressed upon them 
With flesh confidence, redoubling their cries Those of 
the Lacedaemonians who were caught by them on the 
way weie killed, but the greater number escaped to the 
fort and langed themselves with the garrison, resolved to 
defend the heights wherever they were assailable The 
Athenians followed, but the strength of the position made 
it impossible to surround and cut them off, and so they 
attacked them m face and tried to force them back For 
a long time, and indeed during the greater part of the 
day, both armies, although suffering from the battle and 
thirst and the heat of the sun, held their own , the one 
endeavouring to thiust their opponents from the high 
ground, the other determined not to give way But the 
Lacedaemonians now defended themselves with greater 
ease, because they were not liable to be taken in flank. 
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PARLEY WITH THE ENEMY 

There was no sign of the end. At length the general IV. 
of the Messenian contingent came to Cleon and Demos- 26. 
theiies and told them that the aimy was throwing away The Mes- 
Its pains, but if they would give him some archers and gen^eiai 
light-armed troops and let him find a path by which he founefb^^ 
might get round m the lear of the Lacedaemonians, 
thought that he could force his way in Having obtained pears sud- 
his request he started from a point out of sight of the 
enemy, and making his way wherever the broken ground 
afforded a footing and where the cliff was so steep that 
no guaids had been set, he and his men with gieat diffi- 
culty got round unseen and suddenly appeared m the 
rear, striking panic into the astonished enemy and re- 
doubling the courage of his own friends who were 
watching for his reappearance The Lacedaemonians 
were now assailed on both sides, and to compare a 
smaller thing to a greater, were m the same case with 
their own countrymen at Thermopylae For as they 
perished when the Persians found a way round by the 
path, so now the besieged garrison were attacked on both 
sides, and no longer resisted The disparity of numbers, 
and the failure of bodily strength arising from want of 
food, compelled them to fall back, and the Athenians 
were at length masteis of the approaches 

Cleon and Demosthenes saw that if the Lacedae- 37. 
monians gave way one step more they would be de- 
stroyed by the Athenians , so they stopped the engage- thenes 
ment and held back their own aimy, for they wanted, if Laceda^ 
possible, to bring them alive to Athens. They were in 
hopes that when they heard the offer of teims their 
courage might be broken, and that they might be in- 
duced by their desperate situation to yield up their arms 
Accordingly they proclaimed to them that they might, 
if they would, surrender at discretion to the Athenians 
themselves and their arms 

Upon hearing the proclamation most of them loweied 38. 
their shields and waved their hands in token of theii The Lace- 
willingness to yield. A truce was made, and then Cleon onthemam- 



THE LACEDAEMONIANS SURRENDER 


IV. and Demosthenes on the part of the Athenians, and 
their con Styphon the son of Phaiax on the part of the Lacedae- 
sent, and nionians, held a parley Epitadas, who was the first in 
accepted command, had been already slam, Hippagietas, w^ho 
pnsoners was iiext m succession, lay among the slam for dead , 
and Styphon had taken the place of the two others, 
number two having been appointed, as the law piescnbed, m case 

hundred - i t i i t t i i 

and ninety- anything should happen to them He and his com- 
a panions expressed their wish to communicate with the 
midlwenty L^cedaemoiiians on the mainland as to the course which 
are^Spar- they should puisue The Athenians allowed none of them 
to stir, but themselves invited heralds from the shore , and 
after two or three communications, the herald who came 
over last fioni the body of the aimy brought back word, 
^ The Lacedaemonians bid you act as you think best, but 
you are not to dishonour yourselves ’ Whereupon they 
consulted together, and then gave up themselves and 
their arms During that day and the following night the 
Athenians kept guaid over them , on the next day they 
set up a trophy on the island and made preparations to 
sail, distiibuting the piisoneis amdng the trieiarchs The 
Lacedaemonians sent a herald and conveyed away their 
own dead The number of the dead and the prisoners 
was as follows — Four hundred and twenty hoplites in 
all passed over into the island , of these, two hundred and 
ninety-two were brought to Athens alive, the lemainder 
had perished Of the suivivors the Spaitans numbered 
about a hundred and twenty. But few Athenians fell, 
for there was no regular engagement 
39, Reckoned from the sea-fight to the final battle in the 
Dumuon island, the time during which the blockade lasted was 
blockade ten weeks and two days For about three weeks the 
Supply of Lg^cg^aeniQj^ians w^ere supplied with food while the 
Spaitan ambassadors were gone to solicit peace, but 
during the rest of this time they lived on what was 
brought in by stealth A store of corn and other pro- 
visions was found in the island at the time of the 
capture, for Epitadas the general had not seiwed out 
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BC 425 full lations The Athenians and Peloponnesians now IV. 

' ^ withdrew their armies from Pylos and returned home. 

And the mad promise of Cleon was fulfilled , for he 
did bring back the prisoners within twenty days as he 
had said. 

Nothing which happened during the war caused 
greater amazement in Hellas, for it was universally 
imagined that the Lacedaemonians would never give Hellas at 
up their arms, either under the pressure of famine order of the 
in any other extiemity, but would fight to the last and monmnr 
die swoid in hand No one would believe that those 
who sui rendered were men of the same quality with 
those who perished. There is a story of a reply made 
by a captive taken in the island to one of the Athenian 
allies who had sneeringly asked ^ Where were their biave 
men — all killed?’®” He answered that ‘The spindle^ 
(meaning the arrow) ‘would be indeed a valuable weapon 
if It picked out the brave ’ He meant to say that the 
destruction caused by the arrows and stones was in- 
discriminate. 

On the arrival of the captives the Athenians resolved 41* 
to put them in chains until peace was concluded, but 
if in the meantime the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica, detained as 

i-r.. 1 1 securities 

to bung them out and put them to death Ihey placed for Attica 
a gariison in Pylos, and the Messenians of Naupactus, ^niansTf 
regarding the place as their native land (foi Pylos is g^mson 
situated in the territory which was once Messenia), sent Pylos 
thither some of themselves, being such troops as were daemomans 
best suited for the service, who ravaged Laconia and did Ses 2 d and 
great haim, because they spoke the same language with 
the inhabitants The Lacedaemonians had never before 
experienced this irregular and predatory warfare; and 
finding the Helots desert, and dreading some serious 
domestic calamity, they were in great trouble. Although 
not wishing to expose their condition before the Athe- 
nians, they sent envoys to them and endeavoured to 

a Literally, ‘Were their dead brave?’ implying that the living 
were not, 
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IV. iccover Pylos and the prisoneis But the Athenians 
only raised their tcims, and at last, aftei they had made 
many fruitless journeys, dismissed them Thus ended 
the afifair of Pylos 

42 Duiing the same summci and immediately aftei waids 
Athenian the Athenians attacked the Coiinthian tcintoiy with 

troops land t ^ 

neai Soly- eighty sliips, two thousand heavy-armed, and cavalry 
The Conn- to thc iiumbei of tvvo huiidied conveyed 111 horse trans- 
S^rwainecr P^rts They weie accompanied by allies from Miletus, 
fiomArgos, Aiidios, and Can/stus Nicias thc son of Niceratus, and 
meet them two otheis, were in command Very early in the mom- 
mg they put in between the promontory Chersonesus 
and thc stream Rheitus, to that part of the coast which 
IS overhung by the Solygeian ridge , there in ancient 
times Dorian mvadcis had taken up their position and 
fought against their Aeolian enemies in Corinth, and 
to this day thcic is a village, called Solygeia, on thc hill 
which they occupied Fiom thc beach where thc crews 
landed this village is distant nearly a mile and a-half, thc 
city of Coiinth about seven miles, and the Isthmus about 
two miles and a quaitei The Coiinthians, having had 
picvious intimation from Argos of the intended invasion, 
came in good time to the Isthmus The whole popula- 
tion, with the exception of those who dwelt to the north 
of the Isthmus and five hundred troops who were em- 
ployed in protecting Ambracia and Leucadia was on 
the watch to see wheie the Athenians would land But, 
having sailed m before day-light, they weie not dis- 
covered , the Corinthians however were soon infoimed 
by signals of their landing , and so, leaving half their 
troops at Cenchieae m case the Athenians should attack 
Crommyon, they came to the rescue with all speed. 

43. Battus, one of the two gencials who were present in 
Obstinate the engagement, taking a single division of the force, 

COllluCt on, 1 11 

the hill of went to Solygeia, intending to piotect thc village, which 
The^wo was not fortified; Lycophron with thc remainder of 
one another army attacked the enemy The Corinthians first 

^ Cp lu. 1 1 4 fin 
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01^88^^^ of all assailed the right wmg of the AtheiiiaiiSj which IV 

had only just landed in fiont of the Chersonesus, and 
then engaged with the rest. The conflict was stubborn, waids 
and all hand to hand The Athenians, who were on the 
light wing, and the Caiystians, who were on the extreme 
light, received the Corinthians, and with some difficulty 
drove them back They retired behind a loose stone 
wall, and the whole place being a steep hill-side, threw 
the stones down from above , but soon they raised the 
Paean and again came on. Again the Athenians re- 
ceived them, and another hand to hand fight ensued, 
when a division of the Corinthians coming to the aid 
of then left wing, forced back the right wing of the 
Athenians and pursued them to the sea , but the Athe- 
nians and Carystians in their turn again drove them 
back from the ships Meanwhile the rest of the two 
armies had been fighting steadily On the right wing 
of the Corinthians, wheie Lycophron was opposed to 
the Athenian left, the defence was most energetic , for 
he and his troops were apprehensive that the Athenians 
would move on the village of Solygeia For a long time 44. 
neither would give way, but at length the Athenians, The Athe- 
having an advantage in cavaliy, with which the Corin- a partSl^^ 
thians were unprovided, drove them back, and they 
letired to the summit of the ridge, where they grounded pJo^c^of 
their arms and lemained inactive, refusing to come down arcmfoice- 
In this defeat of their light wing the Corinthians in- retreat to 
curred the heaviest loss, and Lycophron their general 
was slam The whole arnay was now forced back upon 
the high ground, where they remained in position , they 
were not pursued far, and made a leisurely retreat The 
Athenians seeing that they did not return to the attack, 
at once erected a trophy and began to spoil the enemies* 
dead and take up their own. The other half of the 
Coimthians who were keeping guard at Cenchreae, lest 
the Athenians should sail against Crommyon, had their 
view of the battle intercepted by Mount Oneium But 
when they saw the dust and knew what was going on, 

T % 
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IV, they instantly came to the rescue The elder men of 
Corinth hearing of the defeat likewise hastened to the 
spot The united army then advanced against the 
Athenians, who fancying that a reinforcement had come 
from the neighbouimg states of Peloponnesus, quickly 
letrcated to their ships, taking their spoils and thcii own 
dead, with the exception of two whom they could not 
find , they then embarked and sailed to the neighbour- 
ing islands Thence they sent a herald asking for a 
truce, and recoveied the two dead bodies which were 
missing. The Corinthians lost two hundred and twelve 
men , the Athenians hardly so many as fifty 
45 On the same da};* the Athenians sailed from the islands 
Secon^of to Crommyon, which is in the territory of Corinth, 
the Athe- neaily fourteen miles from the city, and, theie anchoring, 
tlic^termoiy they ravaged the country and encamped duiing the 
Afte°ravag- ^^g^t Oil the following day they sailed along the 
mg the coast to Epidauius, where they made a descent, and 

ncighbom- x ^ 

hood of then passed onward and came to Methone, which is 
andThenTf Situated between Epidaurus and Troezen. They built 
iie^y ^roff ^ across the isthmus, and so cut off the peninsula 
Mcthon^byoii wliicli Mcthoiit Stands Leaving a gariison, they 
leave a continued for some time to ravage the country of 
gariison Xroezen, Haheis, and Epidaurus The fleet, when the 


fortification was completed, retained home 

45, Just about this time Eurymedon and Sophocles, who 

The Athe- had started from Pylos on their voyage to Sicily with 

thei^wayto the Athenian fleet, arrived at Corcyra, and in concert 

at^Corc^ra popular party attacked the Corcyraean oli- 

The oh- garchs, who after the revolution had crossed over into 
SfSLrcIis iix ^ * 

Mount the island and settled in Mount Iston^ They became 
sm?ender masters of the country again, and were doing great 
tionthS' mischief The Athenians assaulted and took their 
shSi^e^ foi tress , the garrison, who had fled in a body to a peak 
left to the of the hill, came to terms, agieemg to give up their 
peopie^^ auxiliaries and surrender their aims, but stipulating that 
their own fate should be decided by the Athenian 
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people The gairison themselves were conveyed by the IV. 
generals to the island of Ptychia and kept there under 
a piomise of safety until they could be sent to Athens , 
on condition however that if any of them were caught 
attempting to escape, they should all lose the benefit 
of the agreement Now the leaders of the Corcyraean 
demociacy feared that when the captives ai rived at Athens 
they would not be put to death , so they devised the fol- 
lowing trick — They sent to the island friends of the 
captives, whom with seeming good-will they instructed 
to tell them that they had better escape as fast as they 
could, for the fact was that the Athenian generals were 
about to hand them over to the Corcyraean democracy, 
they would themselves provide a vessel 

The friends of the captives persuaded a few of them, 4 7 
and the vessel was provided The prisoners weie taken The captive 

^ oligai ens 

sailing out , the truce was at an end, and they were all are induced 
instantly delivered up to the Corcyraeans. The feeling 
which the Athenian generals displayed greatly con- 
tnbuted to the result , for, being compelled to proceed 
to Sicily themselves, they were well known to wish that vengeance 
no one else should gam the credit of bringing the prisoners C}n:^eans 
to Athens, ^and therefore the agreement was interpieted 
to the letter ^ and the contriveis of the trick thought 
that they could execute it with impunity The Cor- 
cyraeans took the prisoners and shut them up in a large 
building , then leading them out m bands of twenty at 
a time, they made them pass between two files of armed 
men , they were bound to one another and struck and 
pierced by the men on each side, whenever any one saw 
among them an enemy of his own , and there were men 
with whips, who accompanied them to the place of exe- 
cution and quickened the steps of those who lingered. 

In this manner they brought the prisoners out of 48 
the building, and slew them to the number of sixty tW are 
undiscovered by the rest, who thought that they were massacied 

^ Or, * and so the pretext turned out to be the exact truth , ’ or, 

' and so the pretext seemed to con espond to the facts ’ 
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IV. taking them away to some other place But soon they 

ihe Athe- found out what was happening, foi some one told them, 

man com- ■, r 1 

inanders. and tlicii they called upon the Athenians, if they wanted 

^ant them ^ them to dic, to take their lives themselves Out of the 

by^otiKTs^^ building they refused to stir, and threatened that into it, 

loof if they could help, no one should enter The Coicy- 

withm- laean populace had not the least intention of forcing 

They now a way in by the door, but they got upon the roof and, 

xovlgVto^^ making an opening, threw tiles and shot arrows down 

Sicily from above The prisoneis sought to shelter themselves 

as they best could Most of them at the same time 

put an end to then own lives , some thrust into then 

throats airows which weie shot at them, others strangled 

themselves with cords taken from beds which they found 

in the place, or with stiips which they toie from their 

own garments This went on during the greater part 

of the night, which had closed upon their suffcimgs, until 

in one way or anothei, cither by their own hand or by 

missiles hulled fiom above, they all perished At day- 

bieak the Corcyraeans flung the dead bodies cross-wise 

on waggons and cairied them out of the city The 

women who weie taken in the foitress on Mount Iston^ 

were reduced to slaveiy Thus the Corcyraeans in the 

mountain were destioyed by the people, and, at least 

while the Peloponnesian war lasted, there was an end 

of the gieat sedition , foi there was nothing left of the 

other party worth mentioning. The Athenians then 

sailed for Sicily, their original destination, and theie 

fought in concert with their allies. 

At the end of the summer the Athenian forces in 
Anactontim Naupactus and some Acainanians made an expedition 

IS occupied A 1 11 

by the against Anactonum, a Corinthian town at the mouth 
mans' of the Ambracian Gulf, which was betrayed to them 
The Acarnanians expelled the Coimthians, and sent a 
colony of their own, taken fiom the whole nation, to 
occupy the place. So the summer ended 
50. During the ensuing wintei Aristides the son of Ar- 
a chippus, one of the commanders of the Athenian vessels 
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which collected tribute fiom the allies, captured at Eion, IV 
upon the Strymon, Artapheines a Persian, who was on envoy bear- 
his way from the King to Sparta He was brought to spltcites 
Athens, and the Athenians had the despatches which he 
was carrying and which weie written m the Assyrian complins 
chaiacter translated, and read them, theie were many 
mattcis contained in them, but the chief point was aTheAthe- 
lemonstrance addressed to the Lacedaemonians by the bm 
King, who said that he could not understand what they envoy of 
wanted , for, although many envoys had come to him, 

r 1 t -r/ -I , , but, arming 

no two of them agreed If they meant to make them- at the time 
selves intelligible, he desired them to send to him another 
embassy with the Persian envoy Shortly afterwards gmbak^^ 
the Athenians sent Artaphernes in a trireme to Ephesus, returns 
and with him an embassy of their own, but they found 
that Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes had recently died , 
for the embassy arrived just at that time Whereupon 
they returned home. 

Duimg the same winter the Chians dismantled their 51. 
new walls by older of the Athenians, who suspected that The Chians, 
they meant to rebel, not however without obtaining from of rebellion, 
the Athenians such pledges and assurances as they todismaSe 
could, that no violent change should be made in their 
condition So the winter came to an end , and with it 
the seventh year in the Peloponnesian War of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 

Early m the ensuing summer there was a partial eclipse 52. 
of the sun at the time of the new moon, and within the An edipse 
first ten days of the same month an eaithquake. and an 

The main body of the refugees who had escaped from occur 
Mitylen^ and the rest of Lesbos had established them- The Les- 

. -f 1 f r bian refu- 

selves on the continent They hired mercenaries from gees, who 
Peloponnesus or collected them on the spot, and took on uSco^- 
Rhoeteium, but on receiving a payment of two thousand 
Phocacan staters% they restored the town uninjured and^Antan- 
They then made an expedition against Antandius and 

3- The value of the Phocaean stater is not precisely known it was 
somewhat less than that of the Attic stater (about i6j ) 
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280 

IV took the cit}^, which was betrayed into then hands They 
hoped to liberate the other so-called ‘ cities of the coast/ 
which had been formerly 111 the possession of the Mity- 
lenaeans and were now held by the Athenians % but their 
principal object was Antandius itself, which they in- 
tended to strengthen and make their head>quarters. 
Mount Ida was near and would furnish timbei for ship- 
building, and by the help of a fleet and in other ways 
they could easily harass Lesbos which was close at 
hand, and 1 educe the Aeolian towns on the continent 
Such were their designs. 

53 During the same summer the Athenians with sixty 

niaL^elid ships, two thousand hophtes, and a few cavalry, taking 

anexpedi- ^dso Certain Milesian and other allied forces, made 
tion against 

Cythera ail expedition against Cythera, undei the command of 
Nicias the son of Niceratus, Nicostratus the son of 
island Diotrephes, and Aiitoclcs the son of Tolmaeus Cythera 
is an island which lies close to Laconia off Cape Malea , 
it is inhabited by Lacedaemonian Pcrioeci, and a Spartan 
officci called the Judge of Cythera was sent thither 
cveiy year The Lacedaemonians kept there a gairison 
of hophtes, which was continually relieved, and took 
great care of the place There the merchant vessels 
coming fiom Egypt and Libya commonly put in, the 
island was a great protection to the Lacedaemonians 
against depredation by sea, on which element, though 
secure by land, they were exposed to attack, foi the 
whole of Laconia runs out towards the Sicilian and 
Cretan seas ^ 

54 The Athenian fleet appeared off Cythera, and with 
TheAthe- a detachment of ten ships and two thousand Milesian 
capture hoplites took Scandeia, one of the cities on the sea- 
lai Engage- shore The rest of their aimy disembarked on the side 
place of the island looking towards Malea, and moved on to 
CythenaL lower City of the Cytheiians, which is also on the 
arede- sea-coast . there they found all the inhabitants encamped 
and the m force. A battle was fought in which the Cytherians 

^ Cp m 50 fin ^ Cp, Herod, vii 235. 
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BC 424 held their ground for some little time^ and then, be- IV 
taking themselves to flight, retired to the upper city island 
They at length surrendered to Nicias and his colleagues, TiS Atht^ 
placing themselves at the disposal of the Athenians, but J^vage 
stipulating that their lives should be spared Nicias 
had already contrived to enter into communication with 
some of them, and in consequence the negotiations were 
speedier, and lighter terms were imposed upon them 
both at the time and afterwards Else the Athenians 
would have expelled them, because they were Lacedae- 
monians and their island was close to Laconia After 
the capitulation they took into their own hands Scandeia, 
the city near the harbour, and secured the island by a 
garrison. They then sailed away, made descents upon 
Asine, Helos, and most of the other maritime towns of 
Laconia, and, encamping wherever they found convenient, 
ravaged the country for about seven days 

The Lacedaemonians seeing that the Athenians had 55 
got possession of Cythera, and anticipating similar de- 

^ ^ -f 11 1 daemomans 

scents on their own shores, nowheie opposed them with lose confi- 

their united forces, but distributed a body of hoplites fhTmseives 
in garrisons through the country where their presence 
seemed to be needed. They kept strict watch, fearing 
lest some domestic revolution should break out Already m their 
a great and unexpected blow had fallen upon them at and panic 
Sphactena , Pylos and Cythera were in the hands of the 
Athenians, and they were beset on every side by an 
enemy against whose swift attacks precaution was vain. 

Contrary to their usual custom they raised a force of 
four hundred cavalry and archers Never in their his- 
tory had they shown so much hesitation in their militaiy 
movements. They were involved in a war at sea, an 
element to which they were strange, against a power 
like the Athenians, m whose eyes to miss an opportunity 
was to lose a victory'^ Fortune too was against them, 
and they were panic-stricken by the many startling 
reverses which had befallen them within so short a 
a* Cp IV 57 fin ^ Cp 1. 70 med. 
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IV time They feared lest some new calamity like that 
of the island might oveitake them , and thcicfoie they 
daicd not venture on an engagement but expected all 
then undeitakmgs to fail, they had never hitheito 
known misfoitunc, and now they lost all confidence in 
then own powers 

56 . While the Athenians were lavaging their coasts they 
The small hardly evei stined , for each garrison at the places 
stationed in where they happened to land consideicd in their de- 
aie nTnd^ pressed State of mind that they were too few to act 
to move ^1* |-heni however, which was in the neighbourhood 

of Cotyita and Aphiodisia, did offer some resistance, 
and by a sudden lush put to flight the scattered light- 
aimed tioops , but, being encountered by the hoplites, 
they again retiied with the loss of some few men and 
arms The Athenians, raising a tiophy, sailed away to 
Cytheia Thence they coasted round to Epidaurus 
Liniera and, aftci devastating some part of its tcriitoiy, 
to Thyrea, which is situated m the country called Cy- 
nuiia, on the boidei of Aigolis and Laconia The 
Lacedaemonians, who at that time held the town, 
had settled there the Acginetan exiles^ whom they 
wished to requite for sci vices lendered to them at the 
time of the earthquake and the Helot revolt, and also 
because they had always been partizans of thciis, al- 
though subjects of the Athenians 
57* Before the Athenian ships had actually touched, the 
Athenian Aeginetans quitted a fort on the sea-shore which they 
Thyrea, were just building and retired to the upper city, where 
Aeginetan they lived, a distance of lather more than a mile One 
of the country garrisons of the Lacedaemonians which 
The Lace- helping to build the fort was entreated by the 
garrisons Aegmetans to enter the walls, but refused, thinking that 
enter the to be shut up mside them would be too dangerous 
irScn^^^ So they ascended to the high ground, and then, con- 
Sbitants" enemy to be moie than a match for them, 

put to death would not comc down Meanwhile the Athenians landed, 

by the 

Athenians a (jp gy 
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BC 424 marched straight upon Thyrea with theii whole army, IV 
and took it They burnt and plundered the city, and 
earned away with them to Athens all the Aeginetans 
who had not fallen in the battle, and the Lacedaemonian 
governor of the place, Tantalus the son of Patiocles, 
who had been wounded and taken prisoner They also 
had on board a few of the inhabitants of Cythera, whose 
removal seemed to be required as a measure of pre- 
caution These the Athenians determined to deposit 
in some of the islands , at the same time they allowed 
the other Cytherians to live in their own country, paying 
a tribute of four talents ^ They resolved to kill all 
the Aeginetans whom they had taken m satisfaction of 
their long standing hatred, and to put Tantalus m chains 
along with the captives from Sphacteria 
During the same summer the people of Camarina and 5^' 
Gcla in Sicily made a truce, in the first instance with ^ , 

one another only But after a while all the other at Geia 
Sicilian states sent envoys to Gela, where they held a representa- 
conference in the hope of effecting a reconciliation siwhan^^^ 
Many opinions were expressed on both sides , and the 
representatives of the different cities wrangled and put 
in claims foi the lediess of their several grievances At 
length Hermocrates the son of Hermon, a Syracusan, 

^who had been the chief agent in bunging them toge- 
ther ^ stood forward m the assembly and spoke as 
follows — 

‘Sicilians, the city to which I belong is not the least 59 
in Sicily, nor am I about to speak because Syracuse 
suffers more than other cities in the war, but because I crates 
want to lay before you the policy which seems to me best 
fitted to promote the common good of the whole country 
You well know, and therefore I shall not rehearse to you 
at length, all the misery of war. Nobody is compelled more than 

, , 1 ^ 1 1 will 

to go to war by ignorance, and no one who thinks that lose 
he will gam anything from it is deterred by fear. The 

a £^60 

^ Oi, ‘whose words chiefly influenced their decision ’ 
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moie than 
they gam 
they had 
better make 
peace 


60. 

The inter- 
ests of the 
whole 

country and 
not of indi- 
vidual 
cities only 
are at stake 
For the 
Athenians 
are upon us 


61. 

We gam 
nothing by 
war. 

We only 
invite the 
common 
enemy 
The Athe- 
nians care 


truth IS that the aggressor deems the advantage to be 
greater than the suffeiingj and the side which is attacked 
would sooner run any iisk than suffer the smallest im- 
mediate loss But when such feelings on the part of 
either opeiate unseasonably, the time for offering counsels 
of peace has arrived^ and such counsels, if we will only 
listen to them, will be at this moment invaluable to us. 
Why did we go to war ^ Simply from a consideration 
of our own individual interests, and with a view to our 
interests we are now trying by means of discussion to ob- 
tain peace , and if, after all, we do not before we separate 
succeed in getting our respective rights, we shall go to 
war again But at the same time we should have the sense 
to see that this conference is not solely concerned with 
our private interests, but with those of the whole countiy 
Sicily is at this moment imperilled by the designs of the 
Athenians, and wc must try, if not too late, to save her. 
The Athenians are a much more convincing argument 
of peace than any words of mine can be. They arc the 
greatest power m Hellas , they come hithci with a few 
ships to spy out our mistakes, though we aie their 
natuial enemies, they assume the honouiable name of 
allies, and under this flimsy pretence turn our enmity to 
good account For when we go to war and invite their 
assistance (and they are fond of coming whether they 
are invited or not) we are taxing ourselves for our own 
destruction, and at the same time paving the way for 
the advance of their empire And at some future day, 
when they see that we are exhausted, they are suie to 
come again with a larger armament, and attempt to 
bring all Sicily under their yoke ^ 

^And yet if we must call in allies and involve our- 
selves in dangers, as men of sense, looking to the interest 
of our several states, we should set before us the pios- 
pect of gaming an increase of dominion, not of losing 
what we already have. We should consider that internal 
quarrels more than anything else are the ruin of Sicily 
a Cp IV. I med. 
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and her cities , we Sicilians aie fighting against one IV. 
another at the very time when wc are threatened by a nothing 
common enemy Knowing this, we should be reconciled SSlanand 
man to man, city to city, and make an united effort for ^hef^ant 
the pieservation of all Sicily Let no one say to 
self, ^^The Dorians among us may be enemies to the 
Athenians, but the Chalcidians, being lonians, are safe 
because they are their kinsmen ” For the Athenians do 
not attack us because we are divided into two races, of 
which one is their enemy and the other their friend, 
but because they covet the good things of Sicily which 
we all share alike ® Is not their reception of the Chal~ 
cidian appeal a pi oof of this^^ They have actually 
gone out of their way to grant the rights and privileges 
of their old treaty to those who up to this hour have 
never aided them as required by the terms of that treaty. 

The ambition and craft of the Athenians are pardonable 
enough I blame not those who wish to rule, but those 
who aie willing to serve The same human nature which 
is always leady to domineer over the subservient, bids 
us defend ourselves against the aggressor. And if, 
knowing all these things, we continue to take no thought 
foi the future, and have not every one of us made up our 
minds alieady that first and foremost we must all deal 
wisely with the danger which threatens all, we are 
grievously in error. 

‘Now a mutual reconciliation would be the speediest Let us 
way of deliverance from this danger , for the Athenians 
do not come direct fiom their own country, but fost 
plant themselves in that of the Sicilians who have footing m 
invited them Instead of finishing one war only to 
begin another, we should then quietly end our differ- 
ences by peace And those who came at our call and 
had so good a reason for doing wrong will have a still 
better reason for going away and doing nothing. 

‘Such IS the great advantage which we obtain by 62 
sound policy as against the Athenians. And why, if Wy 

^ ^ should we 

^ Cp Vi. 77, 79. Cp m. 86 
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not secme 
the bless- 
ings of peace 
instcid ot 
rel>ing on 
the chances 
of war? 


63 


Send away 
the Athe- 
nians even 
if they 
punish your 
enemies, 
they will 
make you 
the enemies 
of your 
friends 


peace is acknowledged by all to be the greatest of bless- 
ings, should we not make peace among oui selves ^ What- 
ever good or evil is the poition of any of us, is not peace 
moie likely than wai to pieseive the one and to alleviate 
the other ^ And has not peace honouis and gloiies of hei 
own unattended by the dangeis of war^ (But it is un- 
necessaiy to dilate on the blessings of peace any more 
than on the miseiics of wai ) Considei what I am saying, 
and instead of despising my words, may eveiy man seek 
his own safety in them * And should theie be some one 
hcie piescnt who was hoping to gain a permanent ad- 
vantage either by right or by force, let him not take his 
disappointment to heart Foi he knows that many a 
man before now who has sought a righteous revenge, far 
from obtaining it, has not even escaped himself, and 
many an one who in the consciousness of powei has 
giasped at what was another’s, has ended by losing what 
was his own The levengc of a wrong is not always 
successful meiely because it is just, noi is strength most 
assured of victoiy when it is most full of hope The m- 
sciutable futuic is the contiollei of events, and, being 
the most treacherous of all things, is also the most bene- 
ficent, for when theie is mutual fear, men think twice 
before they make aggiessions upon one another 

‘ And now, because we know not what this hidden 
future may bring forth, and because the Athenians, who 
are dangerous enemies, are already at our gates, — having 
these two valid reasons for alarm, let us acquiesce m our 
disappointment, deeming that the obstacles ^ to the ful- 
filment of our individual hopes ^ are really insuperable. 
Let us send out of the country the enemies who threaten 
us, and make peace among oui selves, if possible for ever, 
but if not, for as long as we can, and let oui private 
enmities bide their time If you take my advice, rest 
assuied that you will maintain the freedom of your several 
cities, from which you will go forth your own masters, 

^ Or, leading eKaerrosn ‘to the accomplishment of those things 
which each of us m whate\ci degree w^as hoping to effect.’ 
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and recompense, like tiue men, the good or evil which is IV. 
done to you But if you will not believe me, and we are 
enslaved by othcis, the punishment of our enemies will 
be out of the question Even supposing we succeed in 
obtaining vengeance to our heaits’ content^ we may 
perhaps become the friends of our gieatest enemies, we 
certainly become the enemies of our real friends 

^As I said at first, I am the repiesentative of a great 64 
city which IS more likely to act on the aggicssive than on Thoug^h i 
the defensive, and yet with the prospect of these dangers giSfcny i 
befoie me I am willing to come to terms, and not to 
injure my enemies in such a way that I shall doubly 
injure myself Nor am I so obstinate and foolish as to and f ask 
imagine that, because I am master of my own will, I can thtiike 
contiol foitune, of whom I am not master, but I am dis-bTeUiJen 
posed to make reasonable concessions And I would ask 
the othei Sicilians to do the same of their own accord, lans 
and not to wait until the enemy compels them There 
IS no disgiace in kinsmen yielding to kinsmen, whether 
Doiians to Dorians, or Chalcidians to the other lonians. 

Let us remember too that we are all neighbours, in- 
habitants of one island home, and called by the common 
name of Sicilians When we see occasion we will fight 
among ourselves, and will negotiate and come to terms 
among ourselves But we shall always, if we are wise, 
unite as one man against the invader , for when a single 
state suffers, all are impeiilled We will never again 
intioduce allies from abroad, no, nor pretended media- 
tors. This policy will immediately secure to Sicily two 
great blessings ; she will get rid of the Athenians, and of 
civil war And for the future we shall keep the island fiee 
and our own, and none will be tempted to attack us ’ 

Such were the words of Hermociates. The Sicilians 65 
took his advice and agreed among themselves to make Tenns of 
peace, on the understanding that they should all retain " uti possi- 
what they had , only Morgantine was handed over to the xhe^Athe- 
Camaiinaeans, who weie to pay in return a fixed sum to 
the Syracusans. The cities in alliance with Athens sent with their 
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IV. for the Athenian generals and told them that a tieaty 
geneiais, about to be made in which they might join if they 

that they pleased They assented , the treaty was concluded , and 
S>nquerS^ SO tlic Athenian ships sailed away from Sicily When 
Uie%ad gcncials leturncd the Athenians punished two of 
bnbed^^ them, Pytliodoius and Sophocles, with exile^ and im- 
posed a fine on the thud, Euiymedon, believing that 
they might have conquered Sicily but had been biibcd 
to go away For in their present prosperity they weie 
indignant at the idea of a reverse , they expected to 
accomplish everything, possible or impossible, with any 
force, great or small. The truth w^as that they were 
elated by the unexpected success of most of then enter- 
prises, which inspired them with the liveliest hope 
66. During the same summer the citizens of Megara were 
S^Mcgari^ pressed by the Athenians, who twice eveiy year in- 
thiniving It vaded the countiy with then whole aimy% as well as by 
have one their own exiles in Pegae, who had been driven out by 
t\vo?^p]^^^ the people in a i evolution and wcic continually haiassing 
ntto/e the plundering them So they confcircd together upon 
exiles the advisability of lecallmg the exiles, lest they should 
Hr 10^1^3 expose the city to destruction from the attacks of two 
ente?[mo ^ncmies at once The friends of the exiles became aware 
nigotia- Qf 1-1^0 movement and ventured to uige the measure more 
the Athe- openly than hitherto But the popular leaders, knowing 
that their paitizans wete in great extremity and could 
not be trusted to hold out in support of them much 
longer, took alarm and entered into negotiation with the 
Athenian generals, Hippocrates the son of Ariphron, and 
Demosthenes the son of Alcisthenes. They thought that 
they would incur less danger by suriendering the city to 
them than by the restoration of the exiles whom they had 
themselves expelled So they agreed that the Athenians 
should in the fiist, place seize their Long Walls®, which 
were a little less than a mile in length and extended 
fiom the city to their harbour Nisaea. They wanted to 
prevent the Peloponnesians inteifering fiom Nisaea, of 
Cp. 11 31. ^ Gp 111 68 med. ® Gp 1 103 jfina 
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c 424 which they formed the sole garrison, being stationed IV. 

^ there to secure Megara The conspirators were then to 
tiy and place m the hands of the Athenians the upper 
city, which would be more ready to come over when 
they once had possession of the Long Walls 

Both parties had now made all necessary preparations, 67 
both in word and act The Athenians sailed at nightfall Disposition 
to Minoa, the island in front of Megara, with six hundred Athenian 
hophtes under the command of Hippocrates They then before 
took up their position not far from, the Long Walls, in a ^hTg^tes 
trench out of which the bricks for the walls had been are opened 
dug A second division of the Athenian army, con- by then 
sisting of light-armed Plataeans and of a part of the^^fg^g^^ 
foice employed m guarding the frontier, under the com-^^^|^' 
mand of Demosthenes the other general, lay in ambush the Long 
at the temple of Ares, which is nearer still During the 
night no one knew what they were about, except the men 
who were immediately concerned Just before daybreak 
the conspirators executed their plan. They had long ago 
provided that the gates should be open when required ; 
for by the permission of the commander, who supposed 
them to be privateeimg, they had been m the habit of 
conveying a scullmg-boat out of the town by night. This 
they placed upon a waggon, and earned it down to the 
sea through the trench , they then sailed out, and just 
before day broke the boat was brought back by them on 
the waggon and taken in at the gates, their object being, 
as they pretended, to baffle the Athenian watch at Minoa, 
since the vessel would never appear in the harbour at all. 

The waggon had just arrived at the gates, which were 
opened for the boat to enter, when the Athenians, with 
whom the whole affair had been preconcerted, seeing this 
movement, rushed out of the ambuscade, wanting to get 
in before the gates were shut again and while the waggon 
was still m them, and prevented them from being closed 
At the same instant their Megarian confederates cut 
down the guards stationed at the gates. First of all the 
Plataeans and the frontier guard under Demosthenes 
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2^90 MEGARA STILL HOLDS OUT 

IV rushed in wheic the trophy now stands No sooner 
were they within the gates than the Peloponnesians 
who weic neaiest and saw what was going on hastened 
to the lescue , but they were ovcrpowcied by the 
Plataeans, who secured the gates for the entrance of 
the Athenian hoplites as they came lunning up 
68 Then the Athenians entered, and one after another 
The Peio- pioceeded to mount the wall. A few Peloponnesian 

ponnesians, ^ 

supposing guaids at nist resisted and some of them weie killed, 
but the greater part took to flight , they were terrified 
over at the night attack of the enemy, and fancied, when they 
saw the Megaiians who were in the conspiiacy fighting 
Nisaea agaiiist them, that all the Megaiians had betrayed them 
IS detected It had occuri'ed at the same time to the Athenian herald, 
without ordcrs, to make proclamation that any Megarian 
paitym pleased might join the ranks of the Athenians 

Megara When the Lacedaemonians heard the pioclamation none 
of them lemaincd any longer, but thinking that the Athe- 
nians and Megaiians had really combined against them 
they fled into Nisaca 

When the morning dawned and the Long Walls were 
alieady captuied, Mcgara was in a tumult, and those who 
had negotiated with the Athenians and a laige number of 
others who were in the plot insisted upon opening the 
gates and going out to battle Now they had agreed 
that the Athenians should immediately rush m, and they 
were themselves to be anointed with oil , this was the 
mark by which they were to be distinguished^ that they 
might be spared in the attack There was the less danger 
m opening the gates, since theie had now arrived four 
thousand Athenian hoplites and six hundred horse, who 
by a previous arrangement had come from Eleusis during 
the night When they were anointed and had collected 
about the gates some one in the secret acquainted the 
other paity, who instantly came upon them in a compact 
body and declared that there should be no going out, 
even when they were stronger than at present they had 
not ventured to take the field , the danger to the city 
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0^424 was too palpable , if any one opposed them the battle IV, 
'v\ould have to be fought first within the walls They did 
not betray their knowledge of the plot, but assumed the 
confident tone of men who were recommending the best 
course At the same time they kept watch about the 
gates , and thus the conspiracy was foiled 

The Athenian generals became aware that some diffi- 69. 
culty had aiisen, and that they could not carry the city by 'The Athe- 
stoim bo they immediately set about the circumvalla- off Nisaea 
tion of Nisaea, thinking that, if they could take it before ^au 
any assistance airivcd, Megaia itself would be more likely 
to capitulate lion and other things needful, as well as danger of 

11 1 r A 1 Starvation, 

masons, were quickly procured from Athens. Beginning capitulates 
from the wall which they already held they inteicepted 
the approach from Megara by a cross wall, and from that 
drew another on either side of Nisaea down to the sea 
The aimy divided among them ‘the execution of the 
trench and walls, obtaining stones and bricks from the 
suburbs of the town. They also cut down timber and 
fruit-trees and made palisades where they were needed 
The houses in the subuibs were of themselves a sufficient 
fortification, and only required battlements All that day 
they continued woikmg, on the following day, towards 
evening, the wall was neaily finished, and the terrified 
inhabitants of Nisaea having no food (for they depended 
for their daily supplies on the upper city), and imagining 
that Megara had gone over to the enemy, despaiimg too 
of any aid soon arriving from Peloponnesus, capitulated 
to the Athenians The conditions weie as follows — 

They were to go free, eveiy man paying a fixed ransom 
and giving up his arms , but the Athenians might deal 
as they pleased with the Lacedaemonian commander 
and any Lacedaemonian who was in the place. Upon 
these teims they came out, and the Athenians, having 
severed the communication of Megara with the Long 
Walls, took possession of Nisaea and prepared for fuither 
action. 

It so happened that Brasidas, son of Tellis, the Lace- 70, 
u % 
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1(^2 ENERGY OF BRAS WAS. 

daemonian, who was equipping an expedition intended 
for Chalcidicej \vas in the neighbouihood of Sicyon and 
Corinth at the time Hcaiing of the capture of the 
Long Walls and fearing for the safety of the Pelopon- 
nesians m Nisaca, and of Megara itself, he sent to the 
Boeotians, desiimg them to bring an army and meet him 
with all speed at Tripodiscus. The place so called is 
a village of Megara situated under Mount Geianeia 
Thithci he also came himself, bringing two thousand 
seven hundred Corinthian, four hundred Phliasian, and 
six hundred Sicyonian hophtes* as well as the followers 
whom he had previously collected ^ He had hoped to 
find Nisaea stJl untaken , but the news of the capture 
reached him at Tripodiscus, where he did not arrive 
until night He immediately took with him a body of 
three hundred chosen men, and before his arrival in the 
country was leportcd reached Mcgaia, undiscovered by 
the Athenians, who were near the sea He professed that 
he wanted, and he really meant if he could, to attempt 
the recovery of Nisaea , but the great point was to get 
into Megara and make that safe So he demanded 
admission and held out hopes of regaining Nisaea 

The two factions in Megara were both equally afraid to 
receive him — the one lest he should introduce the exiles 
and drive them out, the other lest the people, fearing this 
very thing, should set upon them and rum the city, which 
would then be distracted by civil war and at the same time 
beset by the Athenians And so both parties determined 
to wait and see what would happen For they both ex- 
pected a battle to ensue between the Athenians and the 
army which had come to the relief of the city, and when 
the victory was won the party whose friends had con- 
quered could more safely join them Brasidas, thus 
failing in his purpose, returned to the mam body of 
his troops 

At dawn of day the Boeotians appeared Even before 
they were summoned by Brasidas they had intended to 
^ Cp IV 80 fin 
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NEITHER SIDE TAKE THE OFFENSIVE 293 

relieve Megara , for the danger came home to them, and IV. 
their whole foice was already collected at Plataea. When indecisive 
his messenger arrived they were more resolved than ever, action of 
and sent forward two thousand two hundred heavy-armed nian 
and six hundred horse, allowing the greater number to 
return The entire aimy of Brasidas now amounted to 
SIX thousand hophtes The Athenian hoplites were 
diawn up near Nisaea and the sea, their light-armed 
troops were scattered over the plain, when the Boeotian 
cavalry came riding up, fell upon the light-armed, and 
drove them to the shore The attack was unexpected, 
for in no former invasion had aid come to the Megaiians 
from any quarter The Athenian cavalry now rode for- 
ward and there was a long engagement, in which both 
parties claim to have won a victory The Athenians 
drove the general of the Boeotian cavalry and a few 
other horsemen up to the walls of Nisaea, and there 
slew them and took their arms. As they retained pos- 
session of the dead bodies, and only restored them under 
a flag of truce, they raised a trophy. Still in respect of 
the whole engagement neither side when they parted had 
a decided advantage The Boeotians letired to their 
mam body, and the Athenians to Nisaea 

Brasidas and his army then moved nearer to the sea 73‘ 
and to the town of Megara, and there, taking up a con- 

° j o 1 ponnesians, 

venient position and marshalling their forces, they re- having 
mamed without moving They were expecting the they are 
Athenians to attack them, and knew that the Mega- engage? do 
nans were waiting to see who would be the conquerois 
They were very well satisfied, for two reasons In the TheAthe- 

_ , - 1 I 111 mans are 

first place they were not the assailants, and had not gone even more 

out of their way to risk a battle, although they had clearly 

shown that they weie ready to engage, and so they might 

fairly claim a victory without fighting Again, the result The msuit 

m regard to Megara was good for if they had not put Brasidas is 

in an appearance they would have had no chance at all, f^t^Megara 

but would have been as good as beaten, and beyond a ofigarcincai 

doubt would immediately have lost the city Whereas paity 
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IV. now the Athenians themselves might be unwilling to 
fight, and, if so, they would gain their object without 
striking a blow And this turned out to be the fact, for 
the Meganans did m the end icceive Brasidas At fiist 
the Athenians came out and diew up near the Long 
Walls, but not being attacked they likewise remained 
inactive The generals on their side were restrained 
by similar leflections They had gained the greater 
part of what they wanted , they would be offering 
battle against a supeiioi force, and their own danger 
would be out of propoition to that of the enemy. 
They might be victorious and take Megara, but if 
they failed the loss would fall on the flower of their 
infantry. Whereas the Peloponnesians were naturally 
11101 c willing to encounter a risk which would be divided 
among the several contingents making up the aimy now 
m the field , and each of these was but a part of then 
whole foice, present and absent Both aimies waited for 
a time, and, when neithei saw the other moving, the 
Athenians first of the two retired into Nisaea and the 
Peloponnesians leturncd to their pievious position. 
Wheieupon the party in Megaia friendly to the exiles 
took courage, opened the gates, and leceivcd Brasidas 
and the generals of the other cities, considering that the 
Athenians had finally made up their minds not to fight, 
and that he was the conqueror They then entered into 
negotiations with him , for the other faction which had 
conspired with the Athenians was now paralysed 
74 After this the allies dispersed to their several cities 
Brasidas leturned to Corinth, where he made prepa- 

now passes ’ ^ ^ 

rations for his expedition into Chalcidic^, his original 
the Oh- destination When the Athenians had also gone home, 
u^udiy and° such of thc Megarians as had been chiefly concerned 
oSy put them, knowing that they were discovcied, at once 

the^r slipped away The rest of the citizens after conferring 
ponents With the friends of the exiles recalled them from Pegae, 
first binding them by the most solemn oaths to consider 
the interests of the state and to forget old quarrels But 
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no sooner had they come into office than, taking the IV 
oppoitunity of a review and drawing up the divisions 
apart from one another, they selected about a hundred 
of their enemies, and of those who seemed to have been 
most deeply implicated with the Athenians, and com- 
pelled the people to give sentence upon them by an 
open vote , having obtained their condemnation, they put 
them to death They then established m the city an ex- 
tieme oligarchy And no government based on a counter 
revolution effected by so few ever lasted so long a time 

During the same summer Demodocus and Aristides, 75 
two commandcis of the Athenian fleet which collected ^^Jchhad' 
the tribute from the allies, happened to be m the neigh- 
bouihood of the Hellespont, there weie only two ofteisofthe 
them, the third, Lamachus, having sailed with ten ships 
into the Pontus They saw that the Lesbian exiles were ^ythe 
going to strengthen Antandrus as they had intended*^, and Athenians 
they feared that it would prove as troublesome an enemy 
to Lesbos as Anaea had been to Samos^, for the Samian 
refugees, who had settled there, aided the Peloponnesian 
navy by sending them pilots , they likewise took in fugi- 
tives from Samos and kept the island in a state of per- 
petual alarm So the Athenian generals collected troops 
fiom their allies, sailed to Antandrus, and, defeating a 
foice which came out against them, lecovered the place 
Not long afterwards Lamachus, who had sailed into the 
Pontus and had anchored in the territory of Heiaclea at 
the mouth of the river Calex, lost his ships by a sudden 
flood which a fall of ram in the upper country had brought 
down. He and his army returned by land through the 
country of the Bithyman Thracians who dwell on the 
Asiatic coast, and arrived at Chalcedon, a Meganan 
colony at the mouth of the Pontus 

In the same summer, and immediately after the with- 76 
drawal of the Athenians from Megara, the Athenian The Athe- 
geneial Demosthenes arrived at Naupactus with forty mto com- 
ships. A party in the cities of Boeotia who wanted to 
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DESIGNS UPON BO EOT I A 


IV. ovei throw their constitution and set up a democracy like bc 424 
democrati- j^at of Athens, had entered into communications with 

cal party 

in Boeotia, him and with Hippocrates, and a plan of opciations had 
takc^o^^^' been conceited, chiefly undei the diiection of Ptoeodorus, 
phie^ while ^ Theban exile Some of the democratical party undcr- 
the Athe- took to betray Siphac, which is a seaport on the Ciisaean 

rii*ins S01/C > j. ^ i 

Deiium Gulf in the Thespian tenitory, and certain Orchomenians 
were to delivei up to the Athenians Chaeronca, which is 
a dependency of the Boeotian, or as it was formcily 
called the Minyan, Orchomenus. A body of Orcho- 
menian exiles had a principal hand in this design and 
kept a Peloponnesian foice in their pay. The town of 
Chaeronea is at the extremity of Boeotia near the 
tenitory of Phanoteus m Phocis, and some Phocians 
took part in the plot The Athenians meanwhile were 
to seize Dclium, a temple of Apollo which is in the 
distiict of Tanagia looking towaids Euboea In older 
to keep the Boeotians occupied with disturbances at 
home, and prevent them fiom marching m a body to 
Delium, the whole movement was to be made on a 
single day, which was fixed beforehand If the attempt 
succeeded and Delmm was fortified, even though no 
1 evolution should at once break out in the states of 
Boeotia, they might hold the places which they had 
taken and plunder the country The partizans of demo- 
cracy in the several cities would have a refuge near 
at hand to which m case of failure they might retreat 
Matters could not long remain as they were ; and in 
time, the Athenians acting with the rebels, and the 
Boeotian forces being divided, they would easily settle 
Boeotia m their interest. Such was the nature of the 
proposed attempt 

77. Hippocrates himself with a force from the city was 
Demos- ready to march into Boeotia when the moment came, 
aneetfiom He had sent Demosthenes beforehand with the forty 

RillTD3.C tuS 

and Hippo- slups to Naupactus, intending him to collect an army of 
Acarnamans and other allies of the Athenians in that 
from region and sail against Siphae, which was to be betrayed 
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BC 424 to them. These opeiations weie to be earned out simul- IV. 
taneously on the day appointed fgtcTto 

Demosthenes on his arrival found that the confederate invade 

Boeotia on 

Acarnanians had already compelled Oeniadae to enter a fixed day 
the Athenian alliance. He then himself raised all the Oemadae 

forced 

forces of the allies m those paits and proceeded first to mto the 
make war upon Salynthius and the Agraeans Having alliance 
subdued them, he took the necessary steps for keeping 
his appointment at Siphae 

During this summei, and about the same tunc, 78. 

Brasidas set out on his way to Chalcidice with seven- Busidas, 

teen hundred hoplites When he arrived at Heiaclea thrieadmg 

in Trachis he despatched a messenger to Pharsalus, 

where he had friends, with a request that they would 

conduct him and his army through the country Ac- thiough 
. t 1 . 1 n yr 1 A 1 Thessaly 

cordingly there came to meet him at Melitia, in Achaea His politic 

Phthiotis, Panaerus, Dorus, Hippolochidas, Toiylaus, and 
Strophacus who was the proxenus of the Chalcidians 
Under their guidance he started Other Thessalians 
also conducted him ; in particular, Niconidas a friend of 
Perdiccas from Larissa Under any circumstances it 
would not have been easy to cross Thessaly without 
an escort, and certainly for an armed force to go through 
a neighbour’s country without his consent was a pio- 
ceedmg which excited jealousy among all Hellenes. 

Besides, the common people of Thessaly were always 
well disposed towards the Athenians And if the tra- 
ditions of the country had not been in favoui of a close 
oligarchy, Brasidas could never have gone on , even as it 
was, some of the opposite party met him on his march at 
the river Enipeus and w^ould have stopped him, saying 
that he had no business to proceed without the consent 
of the whole nation His escort replied that they w^ould 
not conduct him if the others objected, but that he had 
suddenly presented himself and they were doing the 
duty of hosts in accompanying him Brasidas himself 
added that he came as a friend to the Thessalian land 
Cp m III fin 
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IV. and people, and that he \vas making war upon his 
enemies the Athenians, and not upon them He had 
nevei heaid that there was any ill-feeling between the 
Thessalians and Lacedaemonians which prevented either 
of them fiom passing thiough the territory of the other , 
howevci, if they refused their consent, he would not and 
indeed could not go on , but such was not the tieatment 
which he had a right to expect fiom them Upon this 
they depaited, and he by the advice of his escoit, fearing 
that a laige foice might collect and stop him, marched 
on at full speed and without a halt On the same day on 
which he staited from Melitia he arrived at Pharsalus, 
and encamped by the nvei Apidanus Thence he went 
on to Phacium, and thence to Peirhaebia Here his 
Thessalian escort leturncd, and the Pciihaebians, who 
are subjects of the Thessalians, bi ought him safe to 
Dium 111 the teiiitory of Peidiccas, a city of Mace- 
donia which IS situated undei Mount Olympus on 
the Thessalian side. 

79 Thus Biasidas succeeded m running through Thessaly 
PiiasicHs befoie any measuies wcie taken to stop him, and reached 

3ClcllCS 

Pcidiccas Peidiccas and Chalcidice He and the levoltcd tribu- 
taiics of the Athenians, alarmed at their recent suc- 
cesses, had invited the Peloponnesians. The Chalcidians 
weie expecting that the first effoits of the Athenians 
would be directed against them. The ncighbouimg 
cities, although they had not revolted, secietly joined 
in the invitation Perdiccas was not a declared enemy 
of Athens, but was afiaid that the old differences be- 
tw^^een himself and the Athenians might revive, and he 
was especially anxious to subdue Anhibaeus, king of the 
Lyncestians 

80 The Lacedaemonians were the more willing to let the 
The Lace- Chalcidians have an aimy fiom Pcloponncse owing to 
encourage ' the unfoitunatc state of their affaiis For now that the 
Stion?f Athenians weie infesting Peloponnesus, and especially 
Ae hope^S' Laconia, they thought that a diversion would be best 
maJLinga effected if they could retaliate on them by sending 
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c 424 tioops to help their dissatisfied allies, who moreover IV 
^ were offering to maintain them, and had asked for f^^geTting 
assistance from Spaita with the intention of revolting nd ofthe 
They were also glad of a pretext for sending out of Their 
the way some of the Helots, fearing that they would Sueity and 
take the opportunity of using affoided by the occupa- 
tion of Pylos Most of the Lacedaemonian institutions 
were specially intended to secure them against this source 
of danger, Once^ vhen they were afiaid of the numbei 
and vigour of the Helot youth, this was what they did — 

They proclaimed that a selection would be made of 
those Helots who claimed to have rendered the best 
semce to the Lacedaemonians in war, and promised 
them liberty The announcement was intended to test 
them 5 it was thought that those among them who were 
foremost in asserting their freedom would be most 
high-spirited, and most likely to rise against their mas- 
ters So they selected about two thousand, who were 
crowned with garlands and went in procession round 
the temples , they were supposed to have received their 
liberty , but not long afterwards the Spartans put them 
all out of the way, and no man knew how any one of 
them came by his end And so they were only too 
glad to send with Biasidas seven hundred hoplites who 
were Helots. The rest of his aimy he hired from Pelo- 
ponnesus ^ He himself was even more willing to go 
than they were to send him The Chalcidians too de- 8 1 
sired to have him, for at Sparta he had always been Justice and 

A 1 i 1 modeiation 

considered a man of energy And on this expedition of Brasidas 
he proved invaluable to the Lacedaemonians At the beTeTafter- 
time he gave an impression of justice and moderation 
in his behaviour to the cities, which induced many of 
them to revolt, while others were betrayed into liis 
hands Thus the Lacedaemonians were able to lighten 
the piessure of war upon Peloponnesus, and when 
shortly afterwards they desired to negotiate, they had 
places to give in return for what they sought to recover. 

^ Cp IV 70 med. 
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And at a later period of the war, after the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, the honesty and ability of Brasidas which some 
had cxpciicnccd, and of which others had heard the fame, 
mainly atti acted the Athenian allies to the Lacedaemo- 
nians ^For he was the first Spartan who had gone out 
to them, and he proved himself to be in cveiy way a 
good man Thus he left in their minds a firm conviction 
that the others would be like him. 

The Athenians, hearing of the ai rival of Brasidas in 
Chalcidice, and believing that Perdiccas was the insti- 
gator of the expedition, declared the latter an enemy 
and kept a closer watch over their allies in that region 

Perdiccas, at once uniting the soldiers of Brasidas with 
his own forces, made war upon Arrhibaeus the son of 
Bromerus, king of the Lyncestians, a neighboui'ing people 
of Macedonia, for he had a quarrel wath him and wanted 
to subdue him But when he and Biasidas and the 
army anivcd at the pass leading into Lyncus, Biasidas 
said that before appealing to aims he should like to tiy 
in person the effect of negotiations, and see if he could 
not make Arrhibaeus an ally of the Lacedaemonians 
He was paitly influenced by messages which came from 
Airhibaeus expressing his willingness to submit any 
matter in dispute to the aibitiation of Biasidas and 
the Chalcidian ambassadors who accompanied the ex- 
pedition recommended him not to remove from Per- 
diccas^ path all his difficulties, lest, when they were 
wanting him for their own affaiis, his ardour should cool 
Besides, the envoys of Perdiccas when at Sparta had 
said something to the Lacedaemonians about his making 
many of the neighbouring tribes their allies, and on this 
ground Brasidas claimed to act jointly with Perdiccas 
in the matter of Arrhibaeus But Perdiccas answered 
that he had not brought Brasidas there to arbitrate in 
the quarrels of Macedonia, he had meant him to destioy 

a* Or, taking TrpwTos closely with do^as ‘ For of all the Spartans 
who had been sent out, he was the first who pro\ed himself’ 
etc. 
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his enemies when he pointed them out While he, Per- IV, 
diccas, was maintaining half the Lacedaemonian aimy, 

Brasidas had no business to be holding parley with 
Arrhibaeus But in spite of the opposition and resent- 
ment of Perdiccas, Brasidas communicated with Arrhi- 
baeus, and was induced by his words to withdraw his 
army without invading the country From that time 
Perdiccas thought himself ill-used, and paid only a third 
instead of half the expenses of the army 

During the same summer, immediately on his return 84 
from Lyncus, and a little before the vintage, Brasidas, Brasidas is 
reinforced by Chalcidian tioops, marched against Acan- mto Acan- 
thus, a colony of Andros. The inhabitants of the city ^ddres^i 
were not agieed about admitting him, those who in theciti/uis 
concert with the Chalcidians had invited him being 
opposed to the mass of the people So he asked them 
to receive him alone, and hear what he had to say be- 
fore they decided, and to this request the multitude, 
partly out of fear for their still imgathered vintage, were 
induced to consent Whereupon, coming forward to the 
people (and for a Lacedaemonian he was not a bad 
speaker), he addressed them as follows — 

'Men of Acanthus, the Lacedaemonians have sent me 85 
out at the head of this army to justify the declaration We come 
which we made at the beginning of the war — that we the^uberL 
were going to fight against the Athenians for the liber- 
ties of Hellas. If we have been long in coming, the^^y'J® 
reason is that we were disappointed in the result of the your gates 
war nearer home , for we had hoped that, without in- vouTre-^^ 
volving you in danger, we might ourselves have made a^t^us 
a speedy end of the Athenians And therefore let no 
one blame us , we have come as soon as we could, and on other 
with your help will do our best to overthrow them. But w?lre 
how is It that you close your gates against me, and do 
not greet my arrival ^ We Lacedaemonians thought that 
we were coming to those who even before we came in act too stiong 
were our allies m spirit, and would joyfully receive us ; Athemans 
having this hope we have braved the greatest dangers, 
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IV marching for many days through a foreign country, 
and have shown the utmost zeal in your cause And 
noWj foi you to be of another mind and to set your- 
selves against the liberties of your own city and of all 
Hellas would be monstious ^ The evil is not only that 
you lesist me youi selves, but wherever I go people will 
be less likely to join me , they will be offended when 
they hear that you to whom I first came, lepiesentmg 
a powerful city and reputed to be men of sense, did 
not receive me, and I shall not be able to give a satis- 
factory explanation, ^-but shall have to confess eithei 
that I offer a spuiious liberty, or that I am weak^ 
and incapable of protecting you against the thicatened 
attack of the Athenians And yet when I bi ought 
assistance to Nisaea m command of the army which 
I have led hither, the Athenians, though moic numcious, 
refused to engage with me , and they aie not likely now, 
when then forces must be conveyed by sea, to send an 
aimy against you equal to that which they had at 
86. Nisaea And I myself, why am I heie^^ I come, not 
I'-imnot to injuic, but to emancipate the Hellenes And I have 
scninuve of bound the government of Lacedaemon by the most 
solemn oaths to respect the independence of any states 
not enslave which I may biing over to their side I do not w^ant 
few or the to gam your alliance by force or fraud, but to give you 
LaSae- ours, that we may free you from the Athenian yoke 
unhke^the I think that you ought not to doubt my woid when 
have I offer you the most solemn pledges, nor should I be 
character regarded as an inefficient champion , but you should 

to lose r ^ .1 

confidently join me 

‘ If any one among you hangs back because he has a 
personal fear of anybody else, and is under the impression 
that I shall hand over the city to a party, him above all 
I would reassuie For I am not come hither to be the 
tool of a faction , nor do I conceive that the liberty 
which I bring you is of an ambiguous character , I 

^ Or, taking €7n<l)€p6tv after ahiav ‘but shall be deemed 

either to offer a spin lous libei ty, or to be weak ’ 
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should forget the spirit of my country were I to en- 
slave the many to the few, or the minority to the 
whole people Such a tyranny would be worse than 
the dominion of the foreigner, and we Lacedaemonians 
should receive no thanks in return for our trouble, but 
instead of honour and reputation, only reproach We 
should lay ourselves open to charges far more detest- 
able than those which are our best weapons against 
the Athenians, who have nevei been great examples of 
virtue Foi to men of character there is more disgiace 
in seeking aggrandisement by specious deceit than by 
open violence®', the violent have the justification of 
strength which fortune gives them, but a policy of in- 
trigue is insidious and wicked 

‘ So careful are wc where our highest interests are at 
stake And not to speak of our oaths, you cannot have 
better assurance than they give whose actions, when 
compared with their professions, afford a convincing 
proof that it is their interest to keep their word 
‘But if you plead that you cannot accept the pro- 
posals which I offer, and insist that you ought not to 
suffer for the rejection of them because you are our 
friends , if you are of opinion that liberty is perilous 
and should not in justice be forced upon any one, but 
gently brought to those who are able to receive it, — I 
shall first call the Gods and heroes of the countiy to 
witness that I have come hither for your good, and that 
you would not be persuaded by me I shall then use 
foice and ravage your country without any moie scruple 
I shall deem myself justified by two overpowering argu- 
ments. In the first place, I must not permit the Lace- 
daemonians to suffer by your friendship, and suffer they 
will through the revenues which the Athenians will con- 
tinue to derive from you if you do not join me, and 
in the second place, the Hellenes must not lose their 
hope of liberation by your fault. On any other ground 
we should certainly be wrong in taking such a step , it 
9 * Cp 1 77 med. 
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IV, IS only for the sake of the general weal that we Lace- 
daemonians have any right to be forcing libeity upon 
those who would rather not have it. For ourselves, we 
are far from desiiing empiie, but we want to ovei throw 
the empire of others And having this end in view, 
we should do injustice to the majoiity if, while bringing 
independence to all, we tolerated opposition in you. 
Wheiefore be well advised Stiive to take the lead in 
liberating Hellas, and lay up a treasure of undying fame 
You will save your own property, and you will crown 
your city with glory.’ 

88 Thus spoke Brasidas The Acanthians, after much 
TheAcan- had been said on both sides, paitly under the attiac- 

thians, who 

are afraid tion 01 his words, and paitly because they were afiaid 
diciTv^nt- of losing their vintage, detei mined by a majority, voting 
secretly to revolt fiom Athens They pledged Brasidas 
Ati° n stand by the engagement to which the government 

of Sparta had sworn before they sent him out, and to 
respect the independence of all whom he brought ovei 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance They then admitted 
his aimy, and shoitly afterwards Stageirus, a colony of 
the Andrians, levolted also Such were the events of 
the summer 

89. Meanwhile the betrayal of Boeotia into the hands of 
Thepjot Hippocrates and Demosthenes, the Athenian generals, 
betrayal was on the eve of accomplishment At the beginning 
of the ensuing winter Demosthenes and his fleet were 
covered appear at Siphae, and Hippocrates simultaneously to 
march upon Delium. But there was a mistake about 
the day, and Demosthenes, with his Acarnanian and 
numerous other allies drawn from that neighbourhood, 
sailed to Siphae too soon His attempt failed ; for the 
plot w^as betrayed by Nicomachus a Phocian, of the town 
of Phanoteus, who told the Lacedaemonians, and they 
the Boeotians Whereupon there was a general levy of 
the Boeotians, for Hippociates, who was to have been 
m the country and to have distracted their attention, 
had not yet arrived , and so they forestalled the Athe- 
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0^424 mans by the occupation of Siphae and Chaeronea IV 

When the conspnatois in the Boeotian cities saw that 
there had been a mistake they made no movement from 
within. 

Hippocrates had called out the whole force of Athens, 9 ^ 
metics as well as citizens, and all the strangeis who 
weie then m the city But he did not aiiive at Delium Hippo- 

crates 

until after the Boeotians had retiied from Siphae He fortify 
encamped and foitified Delium, which is a temple ofTL'mam 
Apollo His army dug a tiench around the temple and array 
the sacred precinct, the earth which they threw up out 
of the trench forming a rampart , along this lampart territory 
they diove in a palisade, and cutting down the vines 
m the neighbouihood of the temple threw them on 
the top They made a like use of the stones and 
bricks of the houses near, which they pulled down, and 
by every means in their power strove to increase the 
height of the rampart Where the temple buildings 
did not extend they erected wooden towers at con- 
venient places, the cloister which had once existed 
had fallen down. They began their w^ork on the third 
day after their departure fiom Athens, and continued 
all this and the tw^o following days until the mid-day 
meal When it was nearly finished the army letired 
from Delium to a distance of a little more than a mile, 
intending to go home The greater pait of the light- 
armed troops proceeded on their march, but the hoplites 
piled their arms and rested Hippocrates^ who had 
remained behind, was occupied m placing the guards at 
their posts, and m superintending the completion of that 
pait of the outworks which was still unfinished. 

Meanwhile the Boeotians were gathering at Tanagra 91 
All the forces from the different cities had now arrived The Boeo- 

tians at the 

They saw that the Athenians were alieady marching instigation 
homewards, and most of the Boeotarchs (w’^ho are in das deter- 
number eleven) disapproved of giving battle, because the ^rsue^he 
enemy had left the Boeotian territory For when the 
Athenians rested in their march they weie just on the border 
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bordeis of Oropia But Pagondas the son of Aeoladas, 
one of the two Bocotaichs fiom Thebes, who was in 
command at the time (the othei being Aiianthidas the 
son of Lysimachidas), ^wanted to fights believing that 
the iisk was woith cncounteiing So calling the sol- 
dicis to him in successive divisions, that they might not 
all leave then arms at once, he exhoited the Boeotians 
to maich against the Athenians and to hazaid battle, in 
the following words — 

'Men of Boeotia, no one among us generals should 
ever have allowed the thought to enter his mind that 
we ought not to fight with the Athenians, even although 
we may not oveitake them on Boeotian soil They 
have crossed our frontier , it is Boeotia in which they 
have built a fort, and Boeotia which they intend to lay 
waste Our enemies they cicaily are wheicvcr we find 

them, and thcicfoic in that country out of which they 
came and did us mischief But pcihaps not to fight 
may appeal to some one to be the safei course. Well 

then, let him who thinks so think again When a man 
being in full possession of his own goes out of his way 
to attack othei s because he covets more, he cannot ic- 
flcct too much , but when a man is attacked by another 
and has to fight foi his own, piudencc does not allow 
of leflection In you the temper has been hereditaiy 
which would repel the foreign invader, whether he be in 
another’s countiy or in youi own , the Athenian invader 
above all others should be thus lepelled, because he 
is your next neighbour For among neighbours an- 
tagonism IS ever a condition of independence, and 
against men like these, who are seeking to enslave not 
only neai but distant countries, shall we not fight to 
the last^ Look at their tieatment of Euboea just ovet 
the strait, and of the greatei part of Hellas I would 
have you know, that wheieas other men fight with their 
neighbouis about the lines of a fiontier, for us, if we 

^ Or, omitting the words * who was in command at the time ’ 
‘ wanted to fight while he held the command * 
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are conquered, theie ■will be no more disputing about IV 
fiontieis, but one fixed boundary, including our whole 
country, foi the Athenians will come in and take by 
foice all that we have So much more dangerous aie 
they than ordinary neighbours And men who, like 
them, wantonly assail others, will not hesitate to attack 
him who remains quietly at home and only defends 
himself, but they arc not so leady to oveibear the 
advcisary who goes out of his own countiy to meet 
them, and when there is an opportunity strikes first 
We have pioved this in our own dealings with the 
Athenians. Once, owing to our internal dissensions, 
they took possession of our land, but we ovcicame 
them at Coronea, and gave Boeotia that complete se- 
curity which has lasted to this day^ Remembei the 
past let the eldei men among us emulate their own 
eailier deeds, and the younger who are the sons of those 
valiant fathers do their best not to tarnish the virtues 
of their race Confident that the God whose temple 
they have impiously fortified and now occupy will be 
our champion, and relying on the sacrifices, which are 
favourable to us, let us advance to meet them They 
may satisfy their gieed by attacking those who do not 
defend themselves , but we will show them that fiom 
men whose geneious spiiit ever impels them to fight 
for the liberties of their country, and who will not see 
that of others unjustly enslaved, — from such men they 
will not part without a battle ’ 

With this exhoitation Pagondas persuaded the Boeo- 93 
tians to march against the Athenians, and quickly moved 
his army forwaid (for the day was far advanced) As soon numbeimg 
as he appi cached the enemy he took up a position where eighteen 
a hill intercepted the view, and there diew up his aimy 
and prepared for action Hippocrates, who was still at 
Delium, heaid that the Boeotians were advancing, anddiMsion 
sent a message to the army bidding them get into tweTty-fi\e 
position He himself came up shortly afterwards, 

Cp 111 62 fin. 
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IV having left thicc hundicd cavalry at Delium, m oidci 
that they might piotect the place if assailed, and also 
of a hill might watch then oppoitunity and attack the Boeotians 
while the battle was going on. To these the Boeotians 
opposed a separate force When eveiything was leady 
they appealed over the ciest of the hill, and halted in 
the 01 del which they proposed to maintain in the engage- 
ment , they numbeied about seven thousand hoplites, 
moie than ten thousand light-aimed troops, a thousand 
cavaliy, and five bundled targcteeis The Thebans and 
the Boeotians of the adjoining district occupied the right 
wing In the centie were the men of Haliartus, Coronea, 
and Copae, and the other dwellers about the Lake 
Copais On the left wing weie the Thespians, Tanag- 
raeans, and Oichomenians , the cavaliy and light-armed 
troops wcie placed on both wings The Thebans were 
foimcd in ranks of five and twenty deep , the foimation 
of the othcis vaiicd. Such was the chaiactcr and an ay 
of the Boeotian forces 

94 All the hoplites of the Athenian aimy were arianged 
SXe m lanks eight deep , their numbers equalled those of 
Athcnnn then Opponents , the cavalry were stationed on either 
^bouMhe wing No legulai light-armed tioops accompanied them, 
the^Boeo-^ for Athens had no organised foice of this kind Those 
tian they ^ylio Originally joiiied the expedition were many times 
over the number of the enemy , but they were to a great 
extent without pioper arms, for the whole force, strangers 
as well as citizens, had been called out Having once 
started homewards, there were but few of them forth- 
coming in the engagement. When the Athenians were 
langed in older of battle and on the point of advancing, 
Hippocrates the general, proceeding along the lines, 
exhorted them as follows — 

'Men of Athens, theie is not much time for exhorta- 
fio'htmgnot biave a few woids are as good as many, 

only to gam I am oiily goiiig to lemmd, not to admonish you Let 
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c 424 no man think that because we are on foreign soil we aie IV. 

■ lunning into gieat dangei without cause Although in 

Boeotian teriitory we shall be fighting foi our own. If safety and 
we are victois, the Peloponnesians, deprived of theA^hU?^ 
Boeotian cavalry, will never invade oui land again, so 
that in one battle you win Boeotia and win at the same aspmt 

^ worthy of 

time for Attica a moie complete freedom Meet them hei, worthy 
in a spirit woithy of the fiist city in Hellas — of that victors at 
Athens which we are all pioud to call our country, 
m a spirit loo w^orthy of our fathers, who in times past 
under Myronides at Oenophyta ovcicame these very 
Boeotians and conqueied their land ^ 

Thus spoke Hippocrates, and had gone ovei half the 96 
army, not having had time for more, wdien the Boeotians right 
(to whom Pagondas just befoie engaging had been Vthcmajis 
making a second short exhortation) laised the Paean, SrsoeT-^ 
and came dowm upon them from the hill The A.the- 
mans hastened forward, and the two armies met at a lun of the 

Boeotians 

The extreme right and left of either army never engaged, overcomes 
for the same reason , they were both prevented by water- mans 
courses But the rest closed, and there was a fierce sudden 
struggle and pushing of shield against shield The left appearance 
wing of the Boeotians as far as their centre w^as wmrsted Boeotian 
by the Athenians, who pressed hard upon this part of AthtnfaS^ 
the army, especially upon the Thespians For the tioops ^LfeS^^ 
ranged at their side having given way they were sui- 
rounded and hemmed in , and so the Thespians w^ho 
perished were cut down fighting hand to hand Some of 
the Athenians themselves in surrounding the enemy w^eie 
thrown into confusion and unwittingly slew one another 
On this side then the Boeotians were overcome, and fled 
to that part of the army w^hich was still fighting , but 
the right wing, wheie the Thebans were stationed, over- 
came the Athenians, and forcing them back, at first step 
by step, were following hard upon them, when Pagondas, 
seeing that his left wing was in distress, sent two squad- 
rons of horse unperceived round the hill They suddenly 
appeared over the iidge , the victoiious wing of the Athe- 
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IV niansj fancying that another ainiy was attacking them, Bc 424 
was stiuck with panic, and so at both points, paitly 
owing to this diveision, and paitly to the picssuic of the 
advancing Thebans wiio bioke then line, the lout of the 
Athenian army became gencial Some fled to the sea 
at Delium, otheis lowaids Oropus, otheis to Mount 
Paines, 01 m any diiection which gave hope of safety 
The Boeotians, especially then cavalry and that of the 
Lociians which arrived when the lout had begun, pursued 
and slaughtered them. Night closed upon the pursuit, 
and aided the mass of the fugitives in their escape On 
the next day those of them who had reached Oropus and 
Delium, which, though defeated, they still held, were 
conveyed home by sea A gariison was left in the 
place 

97. The Boeotians, after raising a tiophy, took up their 
the Mile- own dead, and despoiled those of the enemy They 
n fused then left them undei the caie of a guaid, and retiring 
tobmy^°^ to Taiiagia conceited an attack upon Delium The 
hciald of tlic Athenians, as he was on his way to ask 
giounci for then dead, met a Boeotian hciald, who tinned him 
hive been back, dcclaiing that he would get no answer until he 
fauiiegc had 1 etui lied himself He then came bcfoie the Athe- 
nians and delivered to them the message of the Boeo- 
tians, by whom they were accused of transgressing the 
universally lecognised customs of Hellas Those who 
invaded the territory of others evei abstained from 
touching the temples, whereas the Athenians had forti- 
fied Delium and were now dwelling there, and doing all 
that men usually do in an unconseciated place They 
weie even di awing, for common use, the watei which the 
Boeotians themselves were forbidden to use except as 
holy water for the sacrifices. They thcrefoie on behalf 
both of the God and of themselves, invoking Apollo 
and all the divinities who had a shaie m the temple, 
bade the Athenians depart and cany off what belonged 
to them, 

98. Upon the dehveiy of this message the Athenians sent 
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c 424 to the Boeotians a herald of their own, \vho on their IV 

^ behalf declared that they had done no injury to the 

temple, and were not goms^ to do any if they could help, defend 

^ themselves 

they had not originally entered it with any injuiious against the 
intent, but m order that from it they might defend sSegef 
themselves against those who were really injuring them retort upon 
According to Hellenic practice, they who weie masteis their op- 
of the land, whether much or little, invariably had posses- 
Sion of the temples, to which they v ere bound to show the 
customary reverence, but in such \\ays only as weie pos- 
sible Theie was a time when the Boeotians themselves 
and most other nations, including all who had driven 
out the earliei inhabitants of the land which they now 
occupied, attacked the temples of others, and these had 
m time become their own. So the Boeotian temples 
would have become theirs if they had succeeded in 
conquering more of Boeotia So much of the country 
as they did occupy was their own, and they did not 
mean to leave it until compelled As to meddling with 
the water, they could not help themselves , the use of 
It was a necessity which they had not incurred wantonly , 
they weie resisting the Boeotians who had begun by 
attacking their territory When men were constrained 
by w^ar, 01 by some other great calamity, there was eveiy 
leason to think that their offence ^vas forgiven by the 
God himself He who has committed an involuntaiy 
misdeed finds a refuge at the altar and men are said 
to transgress, not when they presume a little in their 
distress, but when they do evil of their own free-will 
The Boeotians, who demanded a sacred place as a 
ransom for the bodies of the dead, were guilty of a far 
greater impiety than the Athenians who refused to make 
such an unseemly bargain They desired the Boeotians 
to let them take away their dead, not adding the con- 
dition “if they would quit Boeotia,” for in fact they 
were m a spot which they had faiily won by aims and 
not m Boeotia, but simply saying “ if they would mal e 
a truce accoidnig to ancestial custom”’ 
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IV. The Boeotians icphed that if they were in Boeotia 
gg they might take what belonged to them, but must 

The depait out of it, if they weic m then own land they 

qmbbiT^^ could do as they pleased They knew that the tciritoiy 
about the Olopus, 111 wliich the dead lay (for the battle took 

spot in ^ 11^1 

which the place on the border), was actually in the possession of 
bodies he Athens, but that the Athenians could not take them away 
without then leave, ^and they weie unwilling as they 
pietended to make a tiuce respecting a piece of giound 
which did not belong to them®- And to say in then 
leply ‘that if they v/oulcl quit Boeotian giound they 
might take what they asked for,* sounded plausible 
Thereupon the Athenian heiald depaited, leaving his 
puipose unaccomplished 

100 The Boeotians immediately sent for javelin-men and 
a d Mahan Gulf They had been joined 

ii> Whelp aftci the battle by the Corinthians with two thousand 
demons' hoplites, and by the Peloponnesian gairison which had 
takeSum Nisaca^ as well as by some Megarians. 

seventeen Tlicy now marchcd against Dehum and attacked the 
the battle lampait, employing among other military devices an 
engine, with wdiich they succeeded m taking the place , 
It was of the following description They sawed in two 
and hollowed out a great beam, which they joined 
together again very exactly, like a flute, and suspended 
a vessel by chains at the end of the beam , the iron 
mouth of a bellows directed downwards into the vessel 
was attached to the beam, of which a gieat pait was itself 
overlaid with iron This machine they brought up from 
a distance on carts to various points of the rampart 
where vine stems and wood had been most extensively 
used, and when it was quite near the wall they applied 
a large bellows to their own end of the beam, and blew 
through it The blast, prevented from escaping, passed 

^ Or, taking briBev with virep r^s eKeivayu ^ and they were unwil- 
ling to make a truce respecting a piece of ground which was claimed 
by the Athenians ’ 

^ Gp IV 69 fin. 
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into the vessel which contained buining coals and sul- 
phur and pitch, these made a huge flame, and set fiie 
to the lampartj so that no one could lemain upon it 
The gainson took flight, and the fort was taken Some 
were slain , two hundred ere captured , but the greater 
number got on board their ships and so icached home 
Delium was captured seventeen days after the battle 
The Athenian herald came shortly afterwards in igno- 
rance of its fate to ask again foi the dead, and no\^ the 
Boeotians, instead of repeating then foimer answei, gave 
them up In the battle the Boeotians lost somewhat 
less than five hundred , the Athenians not quite a thou- 
sand, and Hippocrates then general , also a gieat number 
of light-armed troops and baggage-bearers. 

Shoitly aftei the battle of Delmm, Demosthenes, on 
the failure of the attempt to betray Siphae, against 
which he had sailed with forty ships® employed the 
Agraean and Acarnanian troops together with four 
hundred Athenian hoplites whom he had on board m 
a descent on the Sicyonian coast Before all the fleet 
had reached the shore the Sicyonians came out against 
the invaders, put to flight those who had landed, and 
pursued them to their ships, killing some, and making 
piisoners of others They then erected a trophy, and 
gave back the dead under a flag of truce 

While the affair of Delium was going on, Sitalces the 
Odrysian king died , he had been engaged in an ex- 
pedition against the Triballi, by whom he was defeated 
m battle Seuthes the son of Spardocus ^ his nephew, 
succeeded him in the kingdom of the Odrysians and 
the rest of his Thracian dominions 

During the same winter, Brasidas and his Chalcidian 
allies made an expedition against Amphipolis upon the 
river Stiymon, the Athenian colony The place wheie 
the city now stands is the same which Aristagoras of 
Miletus in days of old, when he was flying fiom King 
Darius, attempted to colonise, he was driven out by 
a Gp i\ 77 init, 89 ^ Cp 11 loi fin. 
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IV the Edonians®. Two and thiity years afterwaids thcBc 424 
Athenians made anotliei attempt , they sent a colony 
of ten thousand, made up paitly of theii own citizens, bc 465 
partly of any othcis who liked to join , but these also ^ 
were attacked by the Thracians at Diabcscus, and 
peiished ^ Twenty-nme years later the Athenians came 
again, under the leadeiship of Hagnon the son of Nicias, 
drove out the Edonians, and built a town on the same B c 437 
spot, which was formerly called ‘ The Nine Ways ’ Their 
base of operations was Eion^ a market and seaport 
which they already possessed, at the mouth of the river, 
about three miles fiom the site of the present town, which 
Hagnon called AmphipoLs, because on two sides it is 
suriounded by the iiver Strymon, and strikes the eye 
both by sea and land Wanting to enclose the newly- 
founded city, he cut it off by a long wall 1 caching from 
the uppci pait of the river to the lower 
^03 Against Amphipolis Biasidas now led his ainiy Stait- 
i^recwvcd Ai nac m Chalcidice, towards evening he reached 

the Aulon and Bromiscus at the point whcic the lake Bolbe 

inhabitints _ 

ofAigiius, flows into the sea, having theie supped, he maichcd on 
ducthir during the night The wcathei was wintry and some- 
the^biidge siiowy , and so he pushed on all the c{iuckei , he was 

Am- hoping that his appioach might be known at Amphi- 
polis only to those who were in the secret Theie dwelt 
m the place settlers from Argilus, a town which was 
originally colonised from Andros , these and others 
aided in the attempt, instigated some by Peidiccas, 
others by the Chalcidians The town of Argilus is not 
far off, and the inhabitants were always suspected by 
the Athenians, and were always conspiring against Am- 
phipolis For some time past ever since the ai rival of 
Brasidas had given them an opportunity, they had been 
concerting measures with their countrymen inside the 
walls for the suriender of the city They now revolted 
fiom the Athenians, and leceived him into their town* 

On that veiy night they conducted the army onwaids 
Cj) Herod V, 124 Cp i, 100 fin 
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to the budge over the nvci, which is at some distance IV 
from the town At that time no walls had been built 
down to the river, as they have since been , a small 
guaid was posted there Brasidas easily ovcicame the 
guard, owing paitly to the plot within the walls, partly 
to the seventy of the weathei and the suddenness of his 
attack, he then ciossed the bridge, and at once became 
master of all the possessions of the Amphipolitans out- 
side the walls. Foi they lived scattered about in the 
countiy 

The passage of the rivei was a complete surpiisc to the 104 
citizens within the walls Many who dwelt outside were 

' countiy 

taken Others fled into the town The Amphipolitans outside the 
were in great consternation, for they suspected one an- 
other ^II is even said that Biasidas, if, instead of allow- 
mg his army to plunder, he had marched direct to the to 
place, would piobably ^ have captuicd it But he merely place udore 
occupied a position, and overran the country outside the 
walls, and then, finding that his confederates within 
failed in accomplishing their pait, he took no further 
step Meanwhile the opponents of the conspirators being 
supeiior m iiumbei pi evented the immediate opening of 
the gates, and acting with Eucles, the general to whose 
care the place had been committed by the Athenians, 
sent for help to the other general m Chalcidice, Thucy- 
dides the son of Olorus, who wiote this history, he 
was then at Thasos, an island colonised fiom Paros, and 
distant from Amphipolis about half a day’s sail. As 
soon as he heard the tidings he sailed quickly to Am- 
phipohs with seven ships which happened to be on the 
spot , he wanted to get into Amphipolis if possible 
before it could capitulate, or at any rate to occupy Eion. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, fearing the arrival of the ships lo^, 
fiom Thasos, and hearing that Thucydides had the and there- 
nght of working gold mines m the neighbouring dis- modente^ 
trict of Thiace, and w^as consequently one of the leading 

a Or, * It IS said to Iiave been the impression that Biasidas ’ etc , 
omitting ^ piobabl) ’ 
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IV men of the countiy, did his utmost to get possession of 
the city befoie his ariival He was afraid that, if Thucy- 
dides once came, the people of Amphipolis would no 
longci be disposed to sui lender For their hope would 
be that he would bung in allies by sea fiom the islands, 
or collect tioops in Thiace, and relieve them He there- 
fore offeied model ate terms, proclaiming that any Am- 
phipolitan 01 Athenian might eithei icmain in the city 
and have the enjoyment of his piopeity on terms of 
equality, 01 if he piefeiied, might depait, taking his 
goods with him, within five days 

106. When the people heard the pioclamation they began 
which aie to waver , for veiy few of the citizens w^ere Athenians, 

accepted 

bvthein- the greatei number being a mixed multitude Many 
ihiicvdides Within tlic walls w^cie relatives of those who had been 
buTistoo^’ captuied outside In their alaim they thought the 
Luc to tcims icasonable , the Athenian population because they 

save Am- n 1 

phipoiis w^cic too glad to withdiaw, icflcctmg how much gi eater 
their shaic of the dangei was, and not expecting speedy 
lehcf , the lest of the people because they letained all 
their existing lights, and were delivered from a fate 
which seemed inevitable The partisans of Brasidas 
now proceeded to justify his pioposals without disguise, 
foi they saw that the mind of the whole people had 
changed, and that they no longei paid any legaid to the 
Athenian general who w^as on the spot So his teims 
were accepted, and the city w^as suriendeied and de- 
livered up to him. On the evening of the same day 
Thucydides and his ships sailed into Eion, but not until 
Biasidas had taken possession of Amphipolis, missing 
Eion only by a night For if the ships had not come 
to the rescue with all speed, the place would have been 
in his hands on the next moining 

107. Thucydides now put Eion in a state of defence, de- 


fail? down provide not only against any immediate attempt 

liver to of Brasidas, but also against future danger. He received 
fails m the fugitives who had chosen to quit Amphipolis accord- 
piace^ to the agreement and wished to come into Eion 
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Biasidas suddenly sailed with a number of small craft IV. 
down the iiver to Eion, hoping that he might take the 
point which luns out from the wall, and thereby com- 
mand the entrance to the haibour , at the same time 
he made an attack by land But m both these attempts 
he was foiled Whereupon he returned, and took mea- 
sures for the settlement of Amphipolis The Edoman 
towm of Myrcmus joined him, Pittacus the king of the 
Edonians having been assassinated by the childicn of 
Goaxis and Brauro his wufe Soon afteiwaids Galcpsus 
and Aesyme (both colonies fiom Thasos) came ovci to 
him Peidiccas likewise ariivcd shortly aftei the taking 
of Amphipolis, and assisted him in settling the newly- 
acquiied towns 

The Athenians weie seriously alarmed at the loss of 108 
Amphipolis , the place was very useful to them, and The \the- 
supplied them with a revenue, and with timber which aiarme^at 
they imported for ship-buildmg As far as the Strymon of Amphi- 
the Lacedaemonians could always have found a way to be- 
the allies of Athens, if the Thessalians allowed them to opens the 
pass , but until they gained possession of the bridge Sr^iiies^ 
they could pioceed no fuithei, because, for a long way 
above, the river forms a large lake, and below, towards 
Eion, it was guarded by triremes All difficulty seemed lated, but 
now to be removed, and the Athenians feared that more natural that 
of then allies would revolt For Brasidas in all his actions 
showed himself reasonable, and wbenevei he made a 
speech lost no opportunity of declaring that he was sent character of 
to emancipate Hellas The cities which were subject jealousy 
to Athens, when they heard of the taking of Amphipolis enterprises 
and of his promises and of his gentleness, were moie 
impatient than ever to rise, and privately sent embassies 
to him, asking him to come and help them, every one of 
them wanting to be fiist. They thought that there was 
no danger, for they had under-estimated the Athenian 
power, which afterwards proved its greatness and the 
magnitude of their mistake , they judged rather by then- 
own illusive wishes than by the unerring rule of prudence 
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IV, For such is the manner of men , what they like is always 
seen by them in the light of unierlecting hope, what 
they dislike they pciemptorily set aside by an aibitiary 
conclusion Moieovei, the Athenians had lately received 
a blow in Boeotia, and Biasidas told the allies what 
was likely to attract them, but untrue, that at Nisaea 
the Athenians had lefused to fight with his unassisted 
foices®'. And so they giew bold, and were quite con- 
fident that no army would ever reach them Above all, 
they were influenced by the pleasurable excitement of 
the moment, they were now for the fiist time going to 
find out of what the Lacedaemonians were capable when 
m ical earnest, and theiefoie they weie willing to risk 
anything The Athenians were awaie of theii disaffec- 
tion, and as far as they could, at shoit notice and in 
wiiitei time, sent gaiiisons to the diffcient cities Bia- 
sidas also despatched a message to the Lacedaemonians 
icquesting them to let him have additional foices, and 
he himself began to build triiemcs on the Stiymon 
But they would not second his cffoits because their 
leading men were jealous of him, and also because they 
picfcued to iccovci the prisoners taken in the island 
and bung the war to an end 

109 In the same winter the Mcgaiians iccovcred then 
k. covery of long Avalls wliicli had been in the hands of the Athe- 

thci] long ^ 

walls b> the iiians , and lazed them to the giound 
De^nption taking of Amphipolis, Brasidas and his allies 

of Act6 and marched to the so-called Acte, 01 coast-land, which 
Biasidis runs out from the canal made by the Persian King and 
thither! and extends into the peninsula , it is bounded by Athos, a 
mosrof mountain projecting into the Aegean sea® There 

them are cities m the peninsula, of which one is Sane, an 
Andrian colony on the edge of the canal looking toivaids 
the sea in the direction of Euboea, the otheis are 
Thyssus, Clconae, Aciothous, Olophyxus, and Diuin , 
their inhabitants aie a mixed multitude of baibaiians, 

^ Cp. IV 85 fin. h Gp ly 58^ 6 p 
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speaking Greek as well as their native tongue A few IV 
indeed arc Chalcidian , but the greater pait are Pelas- 
gians (sprung fiom the Tyrrhenians who once inhabited 
Lemnos and Athens), or Bisaltians, Ciestomans, Edo- 
nians They all dwell m small cities Most of them 
joined Brasidas, but San^ and Dium held out, where- 
upon he remained there for a time and wasted their 
teriitory 

Finding that they would not yield, he promptly made 1 10 
an expedition against Torone in Chalcidic^, which was Brasidas 
held by the Athenians He was invited by a few of the expedition 
inhabitants, who were icady to deliver the city into his^^r^nl 
hands Ai riving at night, or about daybreak, he took 
up a position at the temple of the Dioscuii, which is town, and 

, , 1 r -I /•I contri\es to 

distant about three fuilongs from the city The great mtioduce 
body of the inhabitants and the Athenian gairison never 
discoveied him, but those Toronaeans who weie in his 
interest, and knew that he was coming, were awaiting 
his approach , some few of them had privately gone to 
meet him. When his confederates found that he had 
arrived, they introduced into the city, under the com- 
mand of Lysistiatus an Olynthian, seven light-armed 
soldiers cai lying daggers (for of twenty who had been 
originally appointed to that service, only seven had the 
courage to enter) These men slipped in undiscovered by 
way of the wall where it looks towards the sea They 
ascended the side of the hill on which the city is built, 
and slew the sentinels posted on the summit , they then 
began to bieak down the postern-gate towaids the pro- 
montory of Canastraeum 

Meanwhile Biasidas advanced a little with the rest in. 
of his army, and then halting, sent forward a hundred They and 
targeteers, that as soon as any of the gates were opened, sanf 
and the signal agreed upon displayed, they might rush ^aTopen 
in first There was a delay, and they, wondering what 
had happened, drew by degrees nearer and nearer to the 
city Then paitisans m Toron^, acting with the soldiers 
who had already got inside, had now broken through 
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the postein-galc, and piocecded to cut the bar which 
fastened the gates neai the market-place They then 
biought round some of the taigetecis by way of the 
postein-gate, and intioduccd them into the city, hoping 
to stiikc panic into the unconscious citizens by the sudden 
appeal ance of an armed force in their rear and on both 
sides of them at once Their next step was to raise the 
fiic-signal accoidmg to agreement, they then received 
the lest of the taigctecis through the gates by the maiket- 
place 

Biasidas, when he saw the signal, gave his aimy the 
woid to advance, and ran forwaid Raising with one 
voice a shout which struck terroi into the souls of 
the inhabitants, they followed him Some of them 
dashed in by the gates , otheis found a way in at a place 
whcie the wall had fallen down and was being lepaiied, 
getting up by some planks which were placed against it, 
intended foi di awing up stones He himself with the 
main body of his aimy ascended to the uppei part of 
the city, wanting to make the capture thorough and 
sccuie, the rest of his soldiers oven an the town 

While the captuic was pioceeding the Toionaeans 
gcncially, who knew nothing about the plot, were in 
confusion The conspiiators and then party at once 
joined the assailants Of the Athenian hoplites, who 
to the numbei of fifty chanced to be sleeping in the 
Agora, a few were cut down at once, but the greater 
number, when they saw what had happened, fled, some 
by land, others to the Athenian guaid-ships, of which 
two weie on the spot, and reached safely the fort of 
Lecythus, a high point of the city which the Athenians 
had occupied and retained in their own hands, it luiis 
out into the sea, and is only joined to the mainland by 
a nan ow isthmus , Ihithei fled also such Toronaeans as 
were friendly to the Athenians 

It was now daylight, and the city being completely m 
his power, Biasidas made pioclamation to the Toronaeans 
who had taken refuge with the Athenians, that if they 
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liked they might come out and return to their homes, IV. 
they would suffer no haim in the city He also sent 
herald to the Athenians, bidding them take what was At their 
their own and depart under a flag of tiuce out of Lecythus he*^gSnts 
The place, he said, belonged to the Chalcidians, and not 
to them. They refused to go, but asked him to make a ^d- 

dresses 

truce with them for a day, that they might take up their paciec 
dead, and he granted them two days. During these two uie^plopie 
days he fortified the buildings which weie near Lecythus, 
and the Athenians strengthened the foit itself He then 
called a meeting of the Toronaeans, and addressed them 
much in the same teims which he had used at Acanthus ^ 

He told them that they ought not to think badly of those 
citizens who had aided him, much less to deem them 
traitors , for they were not bribed and had not acted 
with any view of enslaving the city, but in the interest 
of hei fieedom and welfare Those of the inhabitants 
who had not joined m the plot were not to suppose that 
they would fare worse than the rest, for he had not 
come thither to destroy either the city or any of her 
citizens In this spirit he had made the proclamation 
to those who had taken refuge with the Athenians, and 
he thought none the worse of them for being their friends , 
when they had a similar experience of the Lacedae- 
monians their attachment to them would be still greater, 
for they would recognise their superior honesty, they 
were only afraid of them now because they did not know 
them They must all make up their minds to be faith- 
ful allies, and expect henceforw’'ard to be held lesponsible 
if they offended , but in the past the Lacedaemonians 
had not been wronged by them , on the contiary, it was 
they who had been wronged by a powei too great for 
them, and weie to be excused if they had opposed him 
With these w^ords he encouraged the citizens On the 115. 
expiration of the truce he made his intended attack upon The fail of 
Lecythus The Athenians defended themselves fromfow 
the fortiess, which was weak, and from some houses 
a Cp IV. 85-87 

y 
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IV. which had battlements For a whole day they repulsed 
fly to their assault , blit on the morrow an engine was bi ought 
ships against them, from which the Lacedaemonians proposed 
to throw file upon the wooden bulwarks Just as the 
army was drawing near the wall, the Athenians raised 
a wooden tower upon the top of a building at a point 
where the approach was easiest and where they thought 
that the enemy would be most likely to apply the 
engine To this tower they carried up numerous jars 
and casks of water and great stones , and many men 
mounted upon it Suddenly the building, being too 
heavily weighted, fell in with a loud crash This only an- 
noyed and did not much alaim the Athenians who were 
near and saw what had happened, but the lest were ter- 
rified, and their fright was the greater in proportion as 
they were further off They thought that the place had 
been taken at that spot, and fled as fast as they could to 
the sea where their ships lay 

Il6. Brasidas witnessed the accident and obseived that 
fkesihe abandoning the battlements He at once 

fort of lushed forward with his army, captured the foit, and 
aiS^putf to death all whom he found in it Thus the Athe- 

wS) mans were driven out , and in their ships of war and 
found m it other vessels crossed over to Pallene There happened 
to be in Lecythus a temple of Athemb , and when Brasi- 
das was about to storm the place he had made a pro- 
clamation that he who first mounted the wall should 
receive thirty minae ^ , but now, believing that the cap- 
ture had been effected by some more than human power, 
he gave the thirty minae to the Goddess for the service 
of the temple, and then pulling down Lecythus and 
clearing the ground, he consecrated the whole place 
The rest of this winter he spent in settling the adminis- 
tration of the towns which he alieady held, and in con- 
certing measures against the rest. At the end of the 
winter ended the eighth year of the war 
1 1 7* Early m the following spring the Lacedaemonians and 

^ About £122, 
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Athenians made a truce for a year The Athenians IV. 
hoped to prevent Brasidas from gaining over any moie The Athe- 
of their allies for the piesent, the interval would give cause they 
them leisure for preparation , and hereafter, if it was for hSi^ivr^' 
then interest, they might come to a geneial understand- „ 
mg The Lacedaemonians had truly divined the fears gjccess of 
of the Athenians, and thought that, having enjoyed antheLace- 
mtermission of trouble and hardship, they would bCbec^se^^”^ 
more willing to make terms, restoic the captives taken 
in the island, and conclude a durable peace Their mam thecaptwes, 

, . -11. make peace 

object was to recover their men while the good-fortune for a year 
of Biasidas lasted , on the other hand, they feared that, 
if he continued in his successful career and established a 
balance between the contending powers, they might still 
be deprived of them “ And the loss would not be com- 
pensated by their equality with the enemy or by the 
piospect of victory® So they made a truce for them- 
selves and their allies in the following terms — 

‘ I Concerning the temple and oracle of the Pythian 1 1 8 . 
Apollo, It seems good to us that any one who will of 

shall ask counsel thereat without fraud and without 
fear, according to his ancestral customs To this we, 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies here present, agree, 
and we will send heralds to the Boeotians and Phocians, 
and do our best to gam their assent likewise 

‘ II Concerning the treasures of the God, we will take 
measures for the detection of evil-doers, both you and 
we, according to our ancestral customs, and any one else 
who will, according to his ancestial customs, proceeding 
always with right and equity. Thus it seems good to 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies in respect of these 
matters 

‘III It further seems good to the Lacedaemonians 
and then allies that, if the Athenians consent to a 
truce, either party shall remain within his own tenitory, 

a Or, ® And although they would then be fighting on an equality 
with tie Athenians, the final victory would still be doubtful ’ 

Y 2 
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retaining what he has The Athenians at Coryphasmm 
shall keep within the hills of Buphias and Tomeus 
They shall lemain at Cythera% but shall not communi- 
cate with the Lacedaemonian confederacy, neither we 
with them nor they with us The Athenians who are 
in Nisaea^and Minoa® shall not cross the road which 
leads from the gates of the temple of Nisus to the temple 
of Poseidon, and from the temple of Poseidon goes direct 
to the bridge leading to Minoa , neither shall the Mega- 
nans and their allies cross this road , the Athenians shall 
hold the island which they have taken, neither party com- 
municating with the other They shall also hold what 
they now hold at Troezen*^, according to the agreement 
concluded between the Athenians and Troezenians. 

" IV At sea the Lacedaemonians and their allies may 
sail along their own coasts and the coasts of the con- 
federacy, not in ships of war, but in any other rowing 
vessel whose burden does not exceed five hundied 
talents 

‘V There shall be a safe-conduct both by sea and 
land for a herald, with envoys and any number of at- 
tendants which may be agreed upon, passing to and fro 
between Peloponnesus and Athens, to make arrange- 
ments about the teimination of the war and about the 
arbitration of disputed points 

<VI While the truce lasts neithei party, neithei we 
noi you, shall receive deserters, either bond or free 

WII. And we will give satisfaction to you and you 
shall give satisfaction to us according to our ancestral 
customs, and determine disputed points by arbitration 
and not by aims 

‘ These things seem good to us, the Lacedaemonians^ 
and to our allies But if you deem any other condition 
more just or honouiable, go to Lacedaemon and explain 
your views , neither the Lacedaemonians nor their allies 
will reject any just claim which you may prefer 

3 * Cp IV 53, 54 ^ Cp. iv 69 ® Gp 111. 51. 

Cp IV. 45, ® About 12 tons 
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'And we desire you, as you desiie us, to send envoys 
invested with full powers 

' This truce shall be for a yeai ’ 

The Athenian people passed the following decree. 
The prytanes were of the tribe Acamantis, Phaenippus 
was the registrar, Niciades was the president Laches 
moved that ' a truce be concluded on the terms to which 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies had consented , and 
might it be for the best interests of the Athenian people ^ ’ 
Accordingly the assembly agreed that ' the truce shall 
last for a year, beginning fiom this day, being the four- 
teenth day of the month Elaphebohon^ During the year 
of truce ambassadois and heralds are to go from one 
state to another and discuss pioposals for the termination 
of the war The generals and prytanes shall proceed to 
hold another assembly, at which the people shall discuss, 
fiist of all, the question of peace, whatever proposal the 
Lacedaemonian embassy may offer about the termina- 
tion of the war The embassies now present shall bind 
themselves on the spot, in the presence of the assembly, 
to abide by the truce just made for a year ’ 

To these terms the Lacedaemonians assented, and 
they and their allies took oath to the Athenians and 
their allies on the twelfth day of the Spaitan month 
Gerastius Those who formally ratified the truce were, 
on behalf of Lacedaemon, Taurus the son of Echetimi- 
das, Athenaeus the son of Pericleidas, Philocharidas the 
son of Eryxidaidas , of Corinth, Aeneas the son of Ocytus, 
Euphamidas the son of Aristonymus , of Sicyon, Damo- 
timus the son of Naucrates, Onasimus the son of Mega- 
cles , of Megara, Nicasus the son of Cecalus, Menecrates 
the son of Amphidorus , of Epidaurus, Amphias the son 
of Eupaidas , and on behalf of Athens, Nicostratus the 
son of Diitrephes, Nicias the son of Niceratus, Autocles 
the son of Tolmaeus Such weie the terms of the armis- 
tice , during Its continuance fresh negotiations for a final 
peace were constantly carried on 
S' March — A.pnl 
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326 SCIONE RECEIVES BRASIDAS 

IV While in the couise of the negotiations the Athenian 

120 Lacedaemonian envoys were passing to and fro, 

Meanwhile Scion^, a town of Pallene, revolted from the Athenians 

revolts and joined Brasidas The Scionaeans, according to their 

SiS^tinther account, Sprang originally from Pellene in Pelopon- 

by night m nesus, but their ancestois returning from Tioy were 

boat, and carried by the storm which the Achaean fleet encoun- 

summlincd tered to Scione, where they took up their abode Brasi- 

warmiy das, when he heard of the revolt, sailed thithei by night, 

praises sending before him a friendly trireme, while he himself 
thcir coii“ 

duct followed at some distance in a small boat, thinking that 
if he met any vessel, not a trireme, larger than the boat, 
the trireme would protect him % while if another trireme 
of equal strength came up, it would fall, not upon the 
boat, but upon the larger vessel, and in the meantime he 
would be able to save himself He succeeded m crossing, 
and having summoned a meeting of the Scionaeans, he 
repeated what he had said at Acanthus and Torone, 
adding that their conduct was deserving of the highest 
praise , for at a time when the Athenians weie holding 
Potidaea and the isthmus of Pallene, and they, being cut 
off from the mainland, weie as defenceless as if they had 
been islanders, they had taken the side of liberty un- 
bidden They were not such cowards as to wait until 
they were compelled to do what was obviously for their 
own interest , and this was a sufficient proof that they 
would endure like men any hardships, however great, if 
only their aspirations could be realised He should 
reckon them the truest and most loyal fi lends of the 
Lacedaemonians, and pay them the highest honour 
1 21. The Scionaeans were inspirited by his words , and one 

Honours and all, even those who had previously been against 
showered , , . , , i 

on Brasidas the movement, took courage and determined to bear 

StoTom- cheerfully the burdens of the war They received 

wthMendl ®^2,sidas With honour, and m the name of the city 

daea^°^*' crowned him with a golden crown as the liberator of 

^ Reading avreS, or, reading ‘the mere presence of the 
trireme would protect him ’ 
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c 423 Hellas , many too, in token of their personal admiration, IV 

^ ® placed garlands on his head, and congratulated him, as 

if he had been a victor in the games For the present 
he left a small garrison with them and returned, but 
soon afterwards again crossed the sea with a larger army, 
being desirous, now that he had the help of the Scio- 
naeans, to attempt Mende and Potidaca , he made sure 
that the Athenians would follow him with their ships to 
Pallene, which they would consider an island ; and he 
wished to anticipate them Moreover he had entered 
into negotiations with these cities, and had some hope 
of their being betrayed to him 

But before he had executed his intentions, a trireme 122. 
arrived conveying the ambassadors who went round to 
proclaim the truce, Aristonymus from Athens, and stopped m 
Athenaeus from Lacedaemon His army then returned by 
to Torone, and the truce was formally announced to mem^f^the 
him All the allies of the Lacedaemonians in Chalcidic^ truce, uhich 

had reaUy 

agreed to the terms. Aristonymus the Athenian as- been made 
sented generally, but finding on a calculation of the revolt of 
days that the Scionaeans had revolted after the con- |f^”das 
elusion of the truce, refused to admit them Brasidas to 

’ give the 

insisted that they were m time, and would not surrender place 
the city Whereupon Aiistonymus despatched a mes- Athenians 
sage to Athens The Athenians were ready at once 
to make an expedition ‘against Scione The Lacedae- 
monians, however, sent an embassy to them and pio- 
tested that such a step would be a breach of the truce. 

They laid claim to the place, relying on the testimony 
of Brasidas, and proposed to have the matter decided 
by arbitration But the Athenians, instead of risking 
an arbitration wanted to send an expedition instantly, 
for they were exasperated at discovering that even the 
islanders were now daring to revolt from them, in a 
futile reliance on the Lacedaemonian power by land 
The gi eater right w^as on their side, for the truth was 
that the Scionaeans had revolted two days after the 
truce was made They instantly earned a resolution, 
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328 REVOLT OF MENDE 

moved by Cleon, to destroy Scione and put the citizens 
to the swoid , and, v^liile abstaining from hostilities else- 
where, they picpared to cairy out their intentions 

In the meantime Monde, a city of Pallenc and an 
Eietrian colony, revolted fiom them Brasidas felt justi- 
fied in leceiving the Mendaeans, although, when they 
came to him, the peace had unmistakably been declared, 
because theie were certain points 111 which he too 
charged the Athenians with violating the treaty His 
attitude was encouraging to them , they saw his zeal 
m the cause, which they likewise inferred from his 
unwillingness to hand over Scione to the Athenians 
Moi cover the persons who negotiated with him were few 
m number, and having once begun, would not give up 
their purpose For they feared the consequences of 
detection, and therefore compelled the multitude to act 
contrary to their own wishes When the Athenians heard 
of the revolt they were more angry than ever, and made 
preparations against both cities Brasidas, in expectation 
of their attack, conveyed away the wives and children 
of the Scionaeans and Mendaeans to Olynthus in Chal- 
cidice, and sent over five hundred Peloponnesian hop- 
lites and three hundred Chalcidian targeteers, under the 
sole command of Polydamidas, to their aid The two 
cities concerted measures for their defence against the 
Athenians, who were expected shortly to arrive 

Brasidas and Perdiccas now joined their forces, and 
made a second expedition to Lyncus against Anhibaeus 
Perdiccas led his own Macedonian army and a force 
of hophtes supplied by the Hellenic inhabitants of 
the country Brasidas, beside the Peloponnesians who 
remained with him, had under his command a body of 
Chalcidians from Acanthus and other cities, which sup- 
plied as many troops as they severally could The 
entire heavy-aimed Hellenic forces numbered about 
three thousand , the Chalcidian and Macedonian cavalry 
nearly a thousand, and there was also a great multitude 
of barbarians They entered the territory of Arrhibaeus, 
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and there finding the Lyncestians leady for battle, they IV 
took up a position in face of them The infantry of the 
two armies was stationed upon two opposite hills, and 
between them was a plain into which the cavalry of both 
first descended and fought Then the Lyncestian heavy- 
armed troops began to advance fiom the hill, and form- 
ing a junction with then cavalry, offered battle Brasidas 
and Perdiccas now drew out their army and charged , 
the Lyncestians wcie put to flight and many slam , the 
rest escaped to the high giound, and there remained 
inactive The conqueiors raised a tiophy, and waited 
for two or thice days expecting the ariival of some 
Illyrians whom Peidiccas had hiied Then Perdiccas 
wanted, instead of sitting idle, to push on against the 
villages of Arrhibaeus, but Brasidas was anxious about 
Mende, and apprehensive that the Athenians might sail 
thither and do some mischief before he returned The 
Illyrians had not appeared , and for both reasons he was 
more disposed to retreat than to advance 
But while they were disputing, the news arrived that 1 25 
the Illvnans had mst betrayed Peidiccas and joined Mean\vhi!e 

^ some Ill>- 

Arrhibaeus, w^hereupon they both resolved to retreat , nans who 
for they were afiaid of the Illyrians, who are a nation hired by^ 
of warriors Owing to the dispute nothing had been 
determined respecting the time of their departure Night 
came on, and the Macedonians and the mass of the treachery 
barbarians were instantly seized with one of those un- panic and 
accountable panics to which great armies aie liable*^ 

They fancied that the Illyrians were many times their Perdiccas 
real number, and that they w^eie close at their heels , 
so, suddenly betaking themselves to flight, they hastened 
home^vards And they compelled Perdiccas, w^hen he 
understood the state of affairs, which at first he did not, 
to go away without seeing Biasidas, for the two armies 
were encamped at a considerable distance from one 
another At dawn Brasidas, finding that Arrhibaeus 
and the Illyrians were coming on and that the Mace- 
^ Cp \n 80 med 
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donians had alieady decamped, resolved to follow them 
So he formed his hoplites into a compact square, and 
placed his light-armed tioops m the centre He selected 
the youngest of his soldiers to run out upon the enemy 
at whatever point the attack might be made He himself 
proposed during the retieat to take his post in the rear 
with three hundred chosen men, meaning to stop the foie- 
most of his assailants and beat them off. Before the 
Illyrians came up he exhoited his soldiers, as far as the 
shoitness of the time peimitted, m the following words — 
* Did I not suspect, men of Peloponnesus, that you 
may be terrified because you have been deserted by 
your companions and are assailed by a host of bar- 
barians, I should think only of encouraging and not 
of instructing you ^ But now that we are left alone m 
the face of numerous enemies, I shall endeavour in a few 
words to impress upon you the mam points which it con- 
cerns you to be informed of and to lemember. For you 
ought to fight like men not merely when you happen to 
have allies piesent, but because courage is native to you; 
nor should you fear any number of foreign troops. 
Remember that in the cities from which you come, 
not the many govern the few, but the few govern the 
many, and have acquired their supremacy simply by 
successful fighting Your enemies are barbarians, and 
you in your inexperience fear them But you ought 
to know, fiom your late conflicts with the Macedonian 
portion of them^ — and any estimate which I can form, 
or account of them which I receive from others, would 
lead me to infer — that they will not prove so very formid- 
able An enemy often has w^eak points which wear the 
appeal ance of strength , and these, when their nature is 
explained, encourage rather than frighten their oppo- 
nents As, on the othei hand, wheie an army has a real 
advantage, the adversary who is the most ignorant is 
also the most foolhardy The Illyrians, to those who 
have no experience of them, do indeed at first sight 
a Gp, IV 17 med , i\ 95 nut , v 69 fin ^ Gp iv 124 med 
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c 423 present a threatening aspect. The spectacle of their IV 

^ ^ numbers is ternblcj their cnes are intolerable, and 

the brandishing of their spears in the air has a 
menacing effect But in action they are not the men 
they look, if then opponents will only stand their 
ground , for they have no regular order, and therefore 
are not ashamed of leaving any post m which they 
are hard pressed , to fly and to advance being alike 
honourable, no imputation can be thrown on their 
courage When every man is his own mastei in battle 
he will readily find a decent excuse for saving himself 
They clearly think that to frighten us at a safe distance 
IS a better plan than to meet us hand to hand , else why 
do they shout instead of fighting^ You may easily see 
that all the terrors with which you have invested them 
are in reality nothing , they do but startle the sense of 
sight and hearing If you repel their tumultuous onset, 
and, when opportunity offers, withdraw again in good 
order, keeping your ranks, you will sooner arrive at a 
place of safety, and will also learn the lesson that mobs 
like these if an adveisary withstand their first attack, do 
but threaten at a distance and make a flourish of valour, 
although if he yields to them they arc quick enough to 
show their courage m following at his heels when thcie 
is no danger ’ 

Brasidas, having addressed his army, began to retreat. 1 2 7. 
Whereupon the barbaiians with loud noise and in great 'The iiiy- 
disoidcr pressed hard upon him, supposing that he was mg that 
flying, and that they could oveitake and destroy his no^mipTeh- 
tioops But, wherever they attacked, the soldiers ap- apass 
pointed for the purpose ran out and met them, and border 
Brasidas himself with his chosen men leceived their 
charge Thus the first onset of the barbanans met with 
a resistance wdiich suipiised them, and whenever they 
renewed the attack the Lacedaemonians received and 
repelled them again, and when they ceased, proceeded 
with their march Thereupon the greater part of the 
barbanans abstained from attacking Biasidas and his 
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IV Hellenes in the open country, but leaving a certain 
number to follow and harass them, they ran on after the 
fugitive Macedonians and killed any with whom they 
fell m They then secuied beforehand the narrow pass 
between two hills which led into the country of Arihi- 
baeus, knowing that this was the only path by which 
Brasidas could retreat. And as he was approaching the 
most dangerous point of the defile they began to sur- 
round him in the hope of cutting him off 
128. Perceiving their intention, he told his three hundred to 
Brasidas leave then ranks and lun every man as fast as he could 
Seiri!?nd to the top of one of the hills, being the one which he 
ncf further thought the barbarians would be most likely to occupy, 
iii-feeimg before a larger number of them could come up and 
between surround them, to dislodge those who were already there^ 
and Per- They accordingly attacked and defeated them , and so 
diccas mam body of his army moie easily reached the 

summit, for the baibanans, seeing their comrades de- 
feated and driven from the high giound, took alarm , 
they considered too that the enemy were already on the 
borders of the country, and had got away from them, 
and therefoie followed no further Brasidas had now 
gamed the high ground and could march unmolested , 
on the same day he arrived at Arnissa, which is m the 
dominion of Perdiccas The soldiers were eniaged at 
the hasty retreat of the Macedonians, and when they 
came upon carts of theirs drawn by oxen, or any baggage 
which had been drop^oed in the flight, as was natuial m a 
letreat made m a panic and by night, they of themselves 
loosed the oxen and slaughtered them, and appiopriated 
the baggage From that time forward Peidiccas regarded 
Brasidas in the light of a foe, and conceived a newhatied 
of the Peloponnesians, which was not a natuial feeling in 
an enemy of the Athenians Neveitheless, disregarding 
his own nearest interests, he took steps to make terms 
With the one and get iid of the othei 
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Brasidas leturned from Macedonia to Torone, and 
when he anived theie found the Athenians already 
in possession of Mende Thinking it now too late to 
cross ovei to Pallene and assist Mende and Scione, he 
remained quiet and guarded Torone While he was 
engaged with the Lyncestians, the Athenians, having 
completed their preparations, had sailed against Mende 
and Scione with fifty ships, of which ten were Chian, 
conve5nng a thousand hoplites of their own, six bundled 
archeis, a thousand Thracian mercenaries, and taigeteers 
furnished by their allies in the neighbourhood They 
were under the command of Nicias the son of Nicciatus, 
and Nicostratus the son of Diitrephes Sailing fiom 
Potidaea and putting in near the temple of Poseidon 
they marched against the Mendaeans Now they and 
three hundred Scionaeans who had come to then aid, 
and their Peloponnesian auxiliaries, seven bundled hop- 
lites in all, with Polydamidas their commander, had just 
encamped outside the city on a steep hill Nicias, 
taking with him for the assault a hundred and twenty 
Methonaean light-armed troops, sixty select Athenian 
hoplites and all the aichers, made an attempt to ascend 
the hill by a certain pathway, but he was wounded and 
failed to carry the position Nicostratus with the re- 
mainder of his troops approaching the hill, which w’as 
hard of access, by another and more circuitous route was 
thrown into utter confusion, and the whole army of the 
Athenians was nearly defeated So on this day the 
Athenians, finding that the Mendaeans and their allies 
refused to give way, retreated and encamped , and when 
night came on, the Mendaeans likewise returned to the 
city 

On the following day the Athenians sailed round to 
the side of Mende looking towards Scione , they took the 
suburb, and during the whole of that day devastated the 
country No one came out to meet them , foi a division 
had arisen in the city, and on the following night the 
three hundred Scionaeans returned home. On the next 
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day Nicias with half his army went as fai as the Scio- 
naean frontier and devastated the country on liis march, 
while Nicostiatuswith the othei half sat down before the 
uppei gates of Mende, out of which the road leads to 
Potidaea In this part of the city within the walls the 
Mendaeans and their allies chanced to have then arms 
deposited, and Polydamidas, arraying his forces in ordei 
of battle, was just exhorting the Mendaeans to go forth 
Some one of the populai faction answered in the heal of 
party that he would not go out, and that he did not caie 
to fight, but no sooner had he utteied the woids than he 
was seized by the Peloponnesian commander and roughly 
handled Wheieupon the people lost patience, caught up 
their arms, and made a furious rush upon the Pelopon- 
nesians and the opposite party who were in league with 
them They soon put them to flight, partly because the 
onslaught was sudden, and also because the gates were 
thrown open to the Athenians, which greatly terrified 
them For they thought that the attack upon them was 
premeditated All the Peloponnesians who were not 
killed on the spot fled to the citadel, which they had 
pieviously kept in their own hands Nicias had now 
returned and was close to the city, and the Athenians 
rushed into Mendfe with their whole force As the 
gates had been opened without any previous capitula- 
tion they plundered the town as if it had been stormed , 
and even the lives of the citizens were with difficulty 
saved by the efforts of the generals. The Mendaeans 
were then told that they were to retain their formei 
constitution, and bring to trial among themselves any 
whom they thought guilty of the revolt At the same 
time the Athenians blockaded the garrison in the Acro- 
polis by a w^all extending to the sea on either side and 
established a guaid Having thus secured Mende, they 
proceeded against Scione. 

The inhabitants of Scione and the Peloponnesian 
garrison had come out to meet them and occupied a 
steep hill m front of the city The hill had to be taken 
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by the Athenians before they could effect the circum- IV. 
vallation of the place So they made a furious attack 
and dislodged those who were stationed there®-, they rison of 
then encamped, and after laising a trophy, prepared foice'^their 
to invest the city Soon afterwards, while they were 
engaged in the work, the Peloponnesian auxiliaries who 
were besieged in the Acropolis of Mende, foicing their 
way out by the sca-shore, broke through the watch 
and came to Scione by night Most of them eluded 
the Athenians who were encamped outside, and got into 
the town 

While the circumvallation of Scione was pioceeding, 1 32. 
Perdiccas, who, after what had occurred in the letieat Pcrdiccns 

mikes Q.H 

from Lyncus, hated Brasidas, sent heralds to the Athe- alliance 
man generals, and came to an understanding with them, Athemins 
^ which without loss of time he took measures to carry g/nceriu 
out It so happened that Ischagoras the Lacedae- puts a 

, , r 1 1 stop to 

monian was then on the eve of marching with an army the passage 
to reinforce Brasidas Perdiccas was told by Nicias that, pomSi'an 
having now made friends with the Athenians, he should 
give them some evidence of his sincerity He himself too 
no longer wished the Peloponnesians to find their way 
into his country And so by his influence over the Thes- 
salian chiefs, with whom he was always on good terms, 
he put a stop to the whole expedition , indeed, the Lace- 
daemonians did not even attempt to obtain the consent 
of the Thessalians Neveitheless, Ischagoias, Ameinias, 
and Aristeus, who had been sent by the Lacedaemonian 
government to report on the state of affairs, found their 
way to Brasidas They brought with them, though con- 
tiary to law, certain younger Spartans, intending to make 
them governors of the cities, instead of leaving the care 
of them to chance persons. Accordingly Brasidas ap- 
pointed Clearidas the son of Cleonymus governor of 


^ Reading iirovTas 

Or, ‘ha\mg commenced negotiations immediately after the 
retreaP (cp iv 12S fin ), in which case, however, rore dp^afx^vos 
and iTvyxnve rare must 1 efci to different times. 
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IV. Amphipolis, and Pasitehdas the son of Hegesander 
governor of Toione 

133 Duiing the same summer the Thebans dismantled the 
Haishness wall of the Thespians, chaiging them with Athenian 

and mgrati- i ■» 1 1 1 , 

tudeofthe tendencies This was an object which they always had 

ill View, and now they had their opportunity, because 

Buming^of Aower of the Thespian army had fallen in the battle 

the temple of Delium ^ During the same summer the temple of 
of Here , . , , ^ 

at Argos Heie at Argos was burnt down, Chrysis the priestess 

had put a light too near the sacred garlands, and had then 
gone to sleep, so that the whole place took fiie and ivas 
consumed In her fear of the people she fled that veiy 
night to Phlius , and the Ai gives, as the law provided, 
appointed another priestess named Phaeims Chrysis 
had been priestess dm mg eight yeais of the war and half 
of the ninth when she fled Towards the close of the 
summer Scione was completely invested, and the Athe- 
nians, leaving a guard, retired with the rest of their army, 
1 34 * In the following winter the Athenians and Lacedae- 

monians remained inactive, m consequence of the aimis- 
between the tice , but the Mantineans and the Tegeans with their 
and Man- respective allies fought a battle at Laodicium m the 
tineans territory of Oiestheum , the victory was disputed For 
the troops of both cities defeated the allies on the wing 
opposed to them, and both erected trophies, and sent 
spoils to Delphi The truth is that, although there was 
consideiable slaughter on both sides, and the issue was 
still undecided when night put an end to the conflict, the 
Tegeans encamped on the field and at once erected a 
tiophy, while the Mantineans retreated to Bucolium and 
laised a rival trophy, but afterwards 
135. At the close of the same wmtei, towards the beginning 
of spiing, Brasidas made an attempt on Potidaea He 
made by approached the place by night and planted a ladder 
against the walls. Thus far he proceeded undiscovered , 

a* Reading, according to Dobree’s conjecture, nao-ireXtSav, not 
’ETTtreXtW, Pasitelidas is mentioned, v. 3, as governor of Torone 
^ Cp IV. 96 med 
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c 423 for the ladder was fixed at a point which the sentinel 
^ ^ who was passing on the bell had just quitted, and befoie 

he had returned to his post But Brasidas had not yet 
mounted the ladder when he was detected by the gar- 
rison whereupon he withdrew his army m haste without 
waiting for the dawn. So the winter ended, and with 
it the ninth year in the Peloponnesian War of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 
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BOOK V. 

V I With the return of summer the year of the truce ex- b c 422 
Expiration pired, but hostilities were not resumed until after the ^ 
and sub- Pythian games During the armistice the Athenians 
rSumpuon removed the Delians from Delos , they considcied them 
impure and unworthy of their sacred chaiacter by reason 
pShSation ^ certain ancient offence The island had been puii- 
of Delos fied before, when they took the dead out of their sepul- 
chres as I have already nanated®-, but this purification, 
which seemed sufficient at the time, was now thought 
unsatisfactory because the inhabitants had been suffered 
to remain Pharnaces gave to the Delians an asylum 
at Adramyttium in Asia, and whoever chose went and 
settled there 

2 When the armistice was over, Cleon, having obtained 
Cleon sails the Consent of the people, sailed on an expedition to the 
dic6, and Chalcidian cities with thirty ships conveying twelve 
mg hundred Athenian hoplites, three hundred Athenian 
Scionfe horsemen, and numerous allies Touching first at Scionc 
Toron6 (which was Still blockaded), and taking from thence some 
hoplites of the besieging force, he sailed into the so- 
called Colophonian port, which was near the city of 
Torone , there learning fiom deserteis that Brasidas was 
not in Torone, and that the garrison was too weak to 
resist, he marched with his aimy against the town, and 
sent ten ships to sail round into the harbour First he 
S' Cp I S nut , 111 104 init , V. 32 nut , viii 108 med 
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came to the new line of wall which Brasidas had raised V 
when, wanting to take in the suburbs, he bioke down a 
part of the old wall and made the whole city one 

But Pasitehdas, the Lacedaemonian governoi, and the 3 
ganison under his command came to the defence of tins Pasi- 
quarter of the town, and fought against their assailants, defending 
who pressed them hard. Meanwhile the Athenian fleet the Athc- 
was sailing round into the haiboui and Pasitehdas feaied saUs mt? 
that the ships would lake the city before he could return 
and defend it, and that the new foitifications would beto^vms 
captured and himself m them So he left the suburb FJetrayaiof 
and lan back into the city. But the enemy were too 
quick, the Athenians from the ships having taken 
Toron^ before he arrived , while their mfantiy followed 
close upon him, and in a moment dashed in along with 
him at the breach m the old wall. Some of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Toronacans w^ere slam upon the spot, 
others were captured, and among them Pasitehdas the 
governor Biasidas was on his way to the relief of 
Torone at the time, but, hearing that the place was taken, 
he stopped and returned , he was within four miles and 
a-half at the time of the capture Cleon and the Athe- 
nians erected two trophies, one at the harbour and the 
other near the new wall The women and children weie 
made slaves, the men of Torone and any other Chal- 
cidiaiis, together with the Peloponnesians, numbeiing m 
all seven hundred, were sent to Athens The Pelopon- 
nesian prisoners w^ere liberated at the peace which was 
concluded shortly aftei-wards , the rest were exchanged 
man for man against the prisoners whom the Olynthians 
had made. About the same time Panactum, a fortress 
on the Athenian frontier, was betiayed to the Boeotians. 

Cleon, putting a garrison into Toron^, sailed round 
Mount Atlios, intending to attack Amphipolis 
About the same time three envoys, of whom one was 4 
Phaeax the son of Erasistratus, were sent by the Athe- Resolution 
mans with two ships to Italy and Sicily. After the The oii- 
geiieral peace and the withdrawal of the Athenians from the'^e^p^of 
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V. Sicily % the Leontines had enrolled many new citizens, 
the s^acu- the people contemplated a redistribution of the land 

sans drive i , 

out the The oligarchy, perceiving their intention, called in the 
rhey\en Syracusans and diove out the people, who separated and 
SyracuL, wandered up and down the island The oligarchy then 
made an agieement with the Syracusans, and, leaving 
grow dis- their own city deserted, settled m Syracuse, and received 
and return the privileges of citizenship Not long afteiwards some 
they of them grew discontented, and, dj^uitting Syiacuse, occu- 
the^pco^ pied a place called Phoceis, which was a part of the 
Thev fight town of Leontmi, and Brycmniae, a fortress in the Leon- 

against . , , * . 

Syracuse tine territory Here they were joined by most of the 
maL'^t^^o common people who had been previously driven out, and 
s?ciiy^^^ from their strongholds they carried on a continual war- 
agamst faie agaiiist Syracuse It was the report of these events 
which induced the Athenians to send Phaeax to Sicily 
He was to wain the Sicilians that the Syracusans were 
aiming at supremacy, and to unite the allies of Athens, 
and if possible the other cities, m a war against Syracuse. 
The Athenians hoped that they might thus save the 
Leontine people. Phaeax succeeded in his mission to 
the Camannaeans and Agrigentines, but in Gela he 
failed, and, convinced that he could not persuade the 
other states, went no further Returning by land through 
the country of the Sicels, and by the way going to Bri- 
cinniae and encouraging the exiles he arrived at Catana, 
where he embarked foi Athens 

5. On his voyage, both to and from Sicily, he made pro- 
The Italian posals of friendship to several of the Italian cities. He 

Locnans 

make a also fell in With some Locrian settlers who had been 
Athens^^^^ dliven out of Messene After the agreement between 
the Sicilian towns, a feud had broken out at Messene, 
and one of the two parties called in the Locnans, who 
sent some of their citizens to settle there , thus Messen^ 
was held for a time by the Locrians They were re- 
turning home after their expulsion when Phaeax fell in 
with them, but he did them no harm , for the Locrians 
a Gp. IV 65 mit. 
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had aheady agreed with him to enter into a treaty with V 
the Athenians At the general reconciliation of the Sici- 
lians, they alone of the allies had not made peace with 
Athens And they would have continued to hold out 
had they not been constrained by a war with the Itoneans 
and Melaeans, who were their neighbours and colonists 
from their cit}^ Phaeax then returned to Athens 
Cleon had now sailed round from Torone against Am- 6 
phipolis, and, making Eion his head-quaiteis, attacked Cleon 
Stageiius^ a colony of the Andiians, which he failed to Eion wait- 
take He succeeded, hoivevei, in stoiming Galcpsus 
a Thasian colony He sent an embassy to P^i'diccas, 
desiring him to come with an army, accoiding to the ascends the 
terms of the alliance and another to Polles, the king of cuiium to 
the Odomantian Thracians, who was to bring as many 
Thracian mercenaries as he could , he then remained 
quietly at Eion \\aiting for reinforcements Brasidas, 
hearing of his movements, took up a counter-position on 
Cerdylium. This is a high ground on the right bank 
of the river, not far from Amphipolis, belonging to the 
Aigilians From this spot he commanded a view of the 
country round so that Cleon -was sure to be seen by him 
if, as he expected despising the numbers of his op- 
ponents, he should go up against Amphipolis without 
waiting for his lemforcements At the same time he pre- 
pared for a battle, summoning to his side fifteen hundred 
Thracian mercenaries and the cntiie forces of the Edo- 
nians, who weie targeteers and horsemen, he had aheady 
one thousand Myrcinian and Chalcidian taigeteers, m 
addition to the troops in Amphipolis His heavy-armed, 
when all mustered, amounted to nearly two thousand, 
and he had about three hundred Hellenic cavalry. Of 
these forces about fifteen hundred w^ere stationed with 
Brasidas on Cerdylium, and the remainder were diawn 
up in ordei of battle under Clearidas in Amphipolis 

Cleon did nothing for a time, but he w^as soon com- 7 

pelled to make the movement which Brasidas expected Fceingsof 
^ the soldiers 

^ Cp IV S8 fin Cp IV. 107 fin c Cp iv 132 int. 
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towards 
Cleon con- 
trasts 

greatly with 
his own 
confidence 
m himself 
At length 
he IS com- 
pelled by 
their mur- 
murs to 
move for- 
ward , he 
ascends a 
hill com- 
manding a 
view of the 
country 


Brasidas 

descends 


For the soldiers were disgusted at their inaction, and 
drew compaiisons between the generals , what skill and 
enterprise might be expected on the one side, and what 
Ignorance and cowaidice on the other And they re- 
membered how unwilling they had been to follow Cleon 
when they left Athens. He, observing their murmuis, 
and not wanting them to be depressed by too long a 
stay in one place, moved onwards He went to work in 
the same confident spirit which had already been suc- 
cessful at Pylos, and of which the success had given him 
a high opinion of his own wisdom That any one would 
come out to fight with him he never even imagined , 
he said that he was only going to look at the place. 
If he waited for a larger force, this was not because he 
thought that theie was any risk of his being defeated 
should he be compelled to fight, but that he might 
completely surround and stoi m the city So he stationed 
his aimy upon a steep lull above Amphipolis, whence he 
surveyed with his own eyes the lake formed by the river 
Strymon, and the he of the country on the side to- 
wards Thrace He thought that he could go away 
without fighting whenever he pleased. For indeed there 
was no one to be seen on the walls, nor passing thiough 
the gates, which were all closed. He even imagined 
that he had made a mistake in coming up against the 
city without siege-engines , had he brought them he 
would have taken Amphipolis, for there was no one to 
prevent him. 

No sooner did Brasidas see the Athenians m motion, 
than he himself descended from Cerdylium, and went 


into Amphipolis He did not go out and draw up 

Feanng the his forces in order of battle ; he feared too much the 

inferiority of his own troops, not m their numbeis (which 

dSerLnes about equal to those of the enemy) but m quality ; 

the^ MhS^”’ the Athenian foices were the flower of their army, 

mans m two and they w^ere supported by the best of the Lemnians 

separate h ^ ^ i 

detach- and Imbnans So he determined to employ a manoeuvre, 

»ients thinking that, if he showed them the real number and 
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meagre equipment of his soldiers, he would be less likely V. 
to succeed than if he came upon them befoie iheic had 
been time to observe him, and when as yet they had no 
real giouiids for their contempt of him Selecting a 
hundred and fifty hoplites, and handing ovci the rest 
to Cleaiidas, he resolved to make a sudden attack be- 
fore the Athenians retiicd, considering that, if their 
rcinfoi cements should aiiive^ he might ne\ci again have 
an oppoitumty of fghting them by themselves So he 
called together all his tioops, and wishing to encourage 
them, and explain his plan, spoke as follows — 

' Men of Peloponnesus, I need not waste woids in g 
telling you that we come fiom a land which has alv\ays Weaie 
been biave, and thciefore fiec, and that you are Doiians% and^irriy 
and are about to fight with lonians wdiom you have 
beaten again and again But I must explain to you my 
plan of attack, lest you should be disheaitened at the mubtundcr- 
seeming disproportion of numbers, because we go into pj|n 
battle not with our whole foice but with a handful of men a^^off t£ 
Oui enemies, if I am not mistaken, despise us; 
believe that no one wall come cut against them, and so retreat 
they have ascended the hill where they aie busy lookmg saiivVo-th 
about them xii disoider and makmg but small account of gJJJe? uten 
us Now, he IS the most successful gcneial who discerns 
most cleaily such mistakes when made by his enemies, another 
and adapts his attack to the chaiacter of his own foices, 
not always assailing them openly and 111 regulai airay, 
but acting according to the circumstances of the case. 

And the gicatest reputation is gained by those strata- 
gems in which a man deceives his enemies most com- 
pletely, and does his friends most seivice Therefoie 
while they are still confident and unpiepared, and, if 
I read their intentions anght, are thinking of with- 
diawing rather than of maintaining their ground, while 
they are off their guard and befoie they have reco\ercd 
their presence of mmd, I and my men wnll do our best 

a Cp 1 124 init , M 77 med , \ii 5 nu , Viii 25 mea &. fin 
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V to anticipate tlieii retreat, and will make a rush at the 
centre of the aimy Then, Clearidas, when you see me 
engaged, and I hope striking panic into them, bring up 
your tioops, the Amphipolitans and the other allies, 
open the gates suddenly, run out, and lose no time in 
closing with them This is the way to terrify them , 
for reinforcements are always moie formidable to an 
enemy than the troops with which they are already en- 
gaged. Show youiself a brave man and a true Spartan, 
and do you, allies, follow manfully, remembering that 
readiness, obedience, and a sense of honour are the 
virtues of a soldier To-day you have to choose between 
freedom and slavery, between the name of Lacedae- 
monian allies, which you will deserve if you are brave, 
and of servants of Athens For even if you should be so 
fortunate as to escape bonds or death, seivitude will be 
your lot, a servitude moie cruel than hitherto , and what 
is more, you will be an impediment to the liberation of 
the other Hellenes. Do not lose heart , think of all that 
IS at stake , and I will show you that I can not only 
advise others, but fight myself ’ 

lO. When Brasidas had thus spoken, he prepared to sally 
Cleon ^ ^ forth with his own division, and stationed the rest of his 
army to army with Clearidas at the so-called Thracian gates, 
that they might come out and support him, in ac- 
auadced by With his instructions He had been seen 

Brasidas, descending from Cerdylium into Amphipolis, ^ and then 
secondedby offering Up sacrifice at the temple of Athene within the 
Ti^ Mht walls , for the interior of the city was visible from the 
roSed^^^ sunoundmg country. While he was thus employed, a 

Brasidas IS report was brought to Cleon, who^ had just gone for- 
wounded ^ ^ . 

mortally ward to reconnoitre, that the whole army of the enemy 

could plainly be seen collected inside the town, and that 

feet of numerous men and horses ready to come 

forth were visible under the gate. He went to the spot 

a Or, taking the words kcli ravra irpaar^ovTos as subordinate to 
<pav€pov yevopipov ^ and then offering up sacrifice at the temple of 
AthenI within the walls, for the interior of the city, etc ,, and making 
preparations, A report was brought to Cleon, who’ etc 
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and saw for himself, but not wishing to hazard a regular V. 
engagement until his allies arrived, and thinking he 
could get away soon enough, he gave a general signal 
for retreat, at the same time 01 dering his forces to retire 
slowly on the left wing, which was the only direction 
possible, towards Eion They appeared to linger , where- 
upon he caused his own right wing to wheel round, and 
so with his unshielded side exposed to the enemy 
began to lead off his army Meanwhile Biasidas, seeing 
that the Athenians weie on the move and that his op- 
portunity was come, said to his companions and to the 
troops ' These men do not mean to face us , see how 
their spears and their heads are shaking , such behaviour 
always shows that an army is going to run away Open 
me the gates as I ordered, and let us boldly attack them 
at once ’ Thereupon he went out himself by the gate 
leading to the palisade and by the first gate of the long 
wall which was then standing, and ran at full speed 
straight up the road, where, on the steepest part of the 
hill, a trophy now stands he then attacked the centre 
of the Athenians, who were terrified at his audacity and 
their own disoider, and put them to flight Then 
Clearidas, as he was bidden, sallied forth by the Thra- 
cian gates with his division, and charged the Athenians. 

The sudden attack at both points created a panic among 
them Their left wing, which had proceeded some little 
way along the road towards Eion, w^as cut off, and 
instantly fled. They were already in full retreat, and 
Brasidas was going on to the right wing when he was 
wounded , the Athenians did not observe his fall, and 
those about him carried him off the field The right 
wing of the Athenians was more disposed to stand. 

Cleon indeed, who had never intended to remain, fled 
at once, and was overtaken and slam by a Myrcmian 
targeteer But his soldiers rallied where they were on 
the top of the hill, and repulsed Clearidas two 01 three 
times They did not yield until the Chalcidian and 
Myrcmian cavalry and the targeteers hemmed them m 
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V and put them to flight ^ith a showei of darts And so 
the lout became geneial, and those of the Athenians 
who weie not slam at once in close combat oi de- 
stroyed by the Chalcidian hoise and the taigcteers, 
haid-piessed and wandering by many paths over the 
lulls, made then way back to Eion Biasidas was car- 
ried safely by his followeis out of the battle into the 
city He was still alive, and knew that his aimyliad 
conquered, but soon afterwaids he died The rest of 
the aimy returning with Clearldas fiom the pursuit, 
spoiled the dead, and erected a tiophy 

11. Brasidas was buried m the city with public honouis 
Funeral of m front of what is now the Agoia The whole body of 
TheAmphi- the allies m military aiiay followed him to the giave. 
giv^hunthe 'I'hc Ampliipolitans enclosed his sepulchre, and to this 

sacnficc to him as to a heio, and also celebrate 
founder, gamcs and yeaily otfeiings m his honoai. They like- 

suDcrscdin^ w 1/ w 

Hagnon Wise made him their foundei, and dedicated then colony 
the?rrei him palLiig down ^ the buildings which Hagnon had 
founder erected^, and obliteiatmg any memoiials which might 
have remained to future time of his foundation^ For 
they cons dered Biasidas to have been their deliverer, 
and under the present circumstances the fear of Athens 
induced them to pay court to their Lacedaemonian allies 
That Hagnon should retain the honours of a founder, 
now that they were enemies of the Athenians, seemed 
to them no longer in accordance with their mteicsts, 
and was repugnant to their feelings. 

They gave back to the Athenians their dcad^ who 
numbered about six hundred, while only seven weie slam 
on the other side Foi there vras no regular engage- 
ment; but an accident led to the battle , and the Athe- 
nians weie panic-stricken befoie it had w’^ell begun 
After the recovery of the dead the Athenians went 
home by sea Cleaiidas and his companions remained 
and administered the affairs of Amphipoiis 

12. At the end of the summer a little befoie this time 

^ Oij ‘the spnne of Hagnon * Cp i\ 102 ^in 
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a reinforcement of nine hundred heavy-armed, under the V 
command of the Lacedaemonian generals Rhamphias, A lemforce- 
Autocharidas, and Epicydidas, set out for Chalcidice by lIil Lice- 
Commg first to Heraclea in Tiachis, they regulated fo 
whatever appeared to them to be amiss They weie 
staying there when the battle of Aniphipohs occuircd. atHeracica, 
And so the summer came to an end 

The following winter Rhamphias and his army went 13. 
as far as Plenum m Thessaly, but as the Thessalians but is not 
would not let them piocced, and Brasidas, foi whom to pi? 
these reinforcements wcie intended, was dead, they ic- 
turned home, thinking that the time for action had gone 
by They felt that they w^ere not competent to cany 
out the gi eat designs of Brasidas, and the Athenians had 
now left the country defeated But their chief reason for 
not proceeding was that the Lacedaemonians, at the time 
when they left Sparta, w^ere inclined towaids peace 

After the battle of Amphipolis and the return of 14. 
Rhamphias fiom Thessaly neither side undertook any BoUuhc 
military operations Both alike were bent on peace The and 
Athenians had been beaten at Dehum, and shortly aftei- nio?inns' 
waids at Amphipolis, and so they had lost that con- 
fidence in their own sticngth which had indisposed them pointed in 

, their hopes, 

to treat at a time when temporary success seemed to now desire 
make their final tiiumpli ccita^n They were afiaid too 
that their allies would be elated at their disasteis, and 
that more of them would revolt , they repented that after 
the affair at Pylos, wdien they might honourably hav e done 
so, they had not come to teims The Lacedaemonians 
on the other hand inclined to peace because the course 
of the w^ar had disappointed thCir expectations There 
w^as a time wdien they fancied that, if they only de- 
vastated Attica, they would ciush the powder of Athens 
Within a few years , and yet they had received a blow at 
Sphacteria such as Sparta had nevei experienced until 
then , their country was continually ravaged fiom Pylos 
and Cythcra, the Helots v/eic deserting, and they xveie 
a Cp 1 81 fin 
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V. always fearing lest those who had not deserted, relying 
on the help of those who had, should seize their oppor- 
tunity and revolt, as they had done once before More- 
over, a truce for thirty years which they had made with 
Argos was on the point of expiring , the Argives were 
unwilling to renew it unless Cynuria were restored 
to them, and the Lacedaemonians deemed it impossible 
to fight against the Argives and Athenians combined 
They suspected also that some of the Peloponnesian 
cities would secede and join the Argives, which proved 
to be the case 


15 Upon these grounds both governments thought it de- 
The desire sirable to make peace. The Lacedaemonians were the 
daemomans more eager of the two, because they wanted to recover the 
S;ronger pHsoners taken at Sphacteria , for the Spartans among 
because them were of high rank, and all alike related to them- 
recover the selves They had negotiated for their recovery immedi- 
prisoners after they were taken, but the Athenians, in the hour 

of their prosperity, would not as yet agree to fair terms ^ 
After their defeat at Delium, the Lacedaemo-nians were 


well aware that they would now be more compliant, and 

therefore they had at once made a truce for a year, during 

which the envoys of the two states were to meet and ad- 

1 6. vise about a lasting peace When Athens had received a 

and^cieon blow at Amphipoli^, and Brasidas and Cleon, who 

for very had been the two greatest enemies of peace, — the one be- 

reasons had cause the War brought him success and reputation, and the 

enemies^to Other because he fancied that in quiet times his rogueries 

Bm'^now would be more transparent and his slanders less credible, 

Aey are d — had fallen in the battle, ^the two chief aspirants for po- 

Nicias and litical power at Athens and Sparta, Pleistoanax^ the son 

Se of Pausanias, king of the Lacedaemonians, and Nicias the 

oTtheif son of Niceratus the Athenian, who had been the most 

respective fortunate general of his day, became more eager than 
states, have ® ® 


3 - Cp IV 41 fin 
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ever to make an end of the war. Nicias desired, whilst he V. 
was still successful and held 111 repute, to preserve his good each a 

^ strong’ nio- 

fortune , he would have liked to rest from toil, and to give tive for 
the people rest , and he hoped to leave behind him to to^ the 
Other ages the name of a man w^ho in all his life had never 
brought disaster on the city He thought that the way 
to gam his wish was to trust as little as possible to for- 
tune, and to keep out of danger , and that dangei would 
be best avoided by peace Pleistoanax wanted peace, 
because his enemies w’ere always stirimg up the scruples 
of the Lacedaemonians against him, and insisting when- 
ever misfortunes came that they were to be attributed to 
his illegal return from exile For they accused him and 
Anstocles his brother of inducing the priestess at 
Delphi, whenever Lacedaemonian envoys came to en- 
quire of the oracle, constantly to repeat the same 
answer ‘Bring back the seed of the hero son of 
Zeus from a strange country to your own, else you 
will plough with a silver ploughshare.’ Until, after a 
banishment of nineteen years, he persuaded the Lace- 
daemonians to bring him home again with dances and 
sacrifices and such ceremonies as they obseived when 
they first enthroned their kings at the foundation of 
Lacedaemon He had been banished on account of 
his retreat from Attica, when he was supposed to have 
been bribed While m exile at Mount Lycaeum he had 
occupied a house half within the sacred precinct of Zeus, 
through fear of the Lacedaemonians 

He wa^ vexed by these accusations, and thinking that 17 
in peace, when there would be no mishaps and the Lace- ^^go- 

tiations 

daemonians would have recovered the captives, he would proceed 
himself be less open to attack, whereas in war leading 
men must always have the misfortunes of the state 
laid at their door, he was very anxious to come to 
terms Negotiations were commenced during the winter Oni> the 
Towards spring the Lacedaemonians sounded a note retain Pia- 
of preparation by announcing to the allies that their 
a Cp 1 II4; 11, 21 init 
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Foims of 
Ihc liLity 


sei Vices would be required in the election of a fort , they 
thought that the Athenians would theicby be induced 
to listen to them At the same time, aftci many confei- 
enccs and many demands uigcd on both sides, an under- 
standing was at last ai lived at that both parties should 
give up what they had gained by arms The Athenians, 
howwer, were to letain Nisaea, foi when they demanded 
the restoration of Plataea the Thebans protested that 
they had obtained possession of the place not by force 
or tieachcry,but by agreement^, to which the Athenians 
icjomed that they had obtained Nisaca m the same 
manner^ The Lacedaemonians then summoned their 
allies, and although the Boeotians, Coiinthians, Elcans, 
and Megariansweie dissatisfied, the majoiity voted for 
peace And so the peace was finally concluded and 
latificd by oaths and libations, the Lacedaemonians 
binding themselves to the Athenians and the Athenians 
to the Lacedaemonians ui the following teims — 

The Athenians and Lacedaemonians and their respec- 
tive allies make peace upon the following terms, to 
which they sweat, each city sepaiately — 

I Touching the common temples, any one who pleases 
may go and saciifice in them and enquiie at them, on 
behalf either of himself or of the state, according to the 
custom of his countiy, both by land and sea, without fear. 

II The precinct and the temple of Apollo at Delphi 
and the Delphian people shall be independent, and shall 
retain their own revenues and their own courts of justice, 
both for themselves and for their teiritory, accbiding to 
their ancestral customs. 

III The peace between the Athenians and then 
confederates and the Lacedaemonians and their con- 
federates shall endure fifty years, both by sea and 
land, without fiaud or huit 

IV They shall not be allowed to bear arms to the 
hurt of one another in any way or manner ; neither 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies against the Athe- 

a Cp in 52 mit ^ Cp IV, 69 fin 
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c 42f mans and their allies, nor the Athenians and their allies V 
^ ^ against the Lacedaemonians and their allies , and they 

shall determine any controversy which may arise be- 
tween them by oaths and othei legal means in such sort 
as they shall agree 

V The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall restore 
Amphipolis to the Athenians 

VI. The inhabitants of any cities which the Lace- 
daemonians deliver ovei to the Athenians may depart 
whithersoever they please, and take their propcity with 
them The said cities shall be independent, but shall 
pay the tribute which was fixed m the time of Aristides 
After the conclusion of the treaty the Athenians and 
their allies shall not be allowed to make war upon them 
to their hurt, so long as they pay the tribute The 
cities are these — Aigilus^ Stageirus^ Acanthus Scolus, 
Olynthus*^, Spartolus® these shall be allies neither of 
the Lacedaemonians nor of the Athenians, but if the 
Athenians succeed in peisuadmg them, having their 
consent, they may make them allies 
VII The Mecybermans, Sanaeans^, and Smgaeans 
shall Kiwell in then own cities on the same terms as 
the Olynthians and Acanthians 
VIIL The Lacedaemonians and the allies shall restoie 
Panactum^ to the Athenians The Athenians shall le- 
store to the Lacedaemonians Coryphasmm Cythera^, 
Methone^ Pteleum, and Atalanteh 

IX The Athenians shall surrender the Lacedaemo- 
nian captives whom they have in their public prison, or 
who aie m the public prison of any place within the 
Athenian dominions, and they shall let go the Pelopon- 
nesians who are besieged in Scione, and any other allies 
of the Lacedaemonians who are m Scionfe, and all whom 
Biasidas mtioduced into the place*®, and any of the allies 
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V. of the Lacedaemonians who aie in the public prison at 
Athens, or in the public prison of any place within the 
Athenian dominions. The Lacedaemonians and then- 
allies in like mannci shall lestorc those of the Athenians 
and their allies who arc their piisoners. 

X Respecting Scione% Toron^^, and Seimyle, or any 
cities which are held by the Athenians, the Athenians 
shall do with the inhabitants of the said cities, or of any 
cities which are held by them, as they think fit 

XL The Athenians shall bind themselves by oath to 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies, city by city, and the 
oath shall be that which in the several cities of the two 
conti acting parties is deemed the most binding The 
oaths shall be in the following form — ‘ I will abide by 
this treaty and by this peace truly and sincerely/ The 
Lacedaemonians and their allies shall bind themselves 
by a similar oath to the Athenians This oath shall be 
renewed by both paitics every year, and they shall 
cicct pillais at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus^ at 
Athens in the Aciopolis, at Lacedaemon in the temple 
of Apollo at Amyclae 

XII If anything whatsoever be forgotten on one side 
oi the other^ either party may, without violation of their 
oaths, take honest counsel and alter the treaty in such 
manner as shall seem good to the two parties, the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians 

ig. The treaty begins, at Lacedaemon in the Ephorate of 
Rati 5 ca- Pleistolas, and on the twenty-seventh day of the month 
Artemisium, and at Athens in the Archonship of Alcaeus, 
on the twenty-fifth day of the month Elaphebolion 
The following persons took the oaths and ratified the 
treaty —On behalf of the Lacedaemonians, Pleistolas, 
Damagetus, Chionis, Metagenes, Acanthus, Diathus, 
Ischagoras, Philocharidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Tellis, 
Alcmidas, Empedias, Menas, Laphilus , on behalf of 
the Athenians, Lampon, Isthmionicus, Nicias, Laches, 
Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Hagnon, Myrtilus, 
^ Cp, V. 32imt. ^ Cp. V. 3, ® March — April 
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c 42t Thiasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timocratesj 
* Leon, Lamachus^ Demosthenes. 

This treaty was concluded at the end of winter, just 
at the beginning of spring, immediately after the City j 
Dionysia Ten years, with a difference of a few days, s 
had passed since the invasion of Attica and the com- I 
mencement of the war I would have a person reckon 
the actual peiiods of time, and not rely upon catalogues 
of the archons or othei official personages whose names 
may be used in different cities to maik the dates of past 
events For whether an event occurred m the beginning, 
or in the middle, or whatever might be the exact point, of 
a magistiate’s term of office is left uncertain by such a 
mode of leckoning But if he measure by summers and 
winters as they aie heie set down, and count each summer 
and winter as a half year, he will find that ten summers 
and ten winters passed m the first part of the war 

The Lacedaemonians — for the lot having fallen upon 
them they had to make restitution first — immediately ' 
released their piisoners, and sending three envoys, Ischa- ] 
goras, Menas, and Philocharidas, to Chalcidic^, com - 1 
manded Clearidas to deliver up Amphipolis to the [ 
Athenians, and the other cities to accept the articles ^ 
of the treaty which seveially concerned them But t 
they did not approve of the terms, and refused. [ 
Clearidas, who acted in the interest of the Chalcidians, \ 
would not give up the place, and said that it was not in 
his power to do so against their will Accompanied by 
envoys from the Chalcidian cities, he himself went direct 
to Lacedaemon, intending to defend himself in case 
Ischagoras and his colleagues should accuse him of 
insubordination, he also wanted to know whether the 
treaty could still be reconsidered. On his arrival he 
found that ii was positively concluded, and he himself 
was sent back to Thrace by the Lacedaemonians, who 
commanded him to give up Amphipolis, 01, if he could 
not, at any rate to withdraw all the Peloponnesian foices 
from the place. So he returned m haste 
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The repieseiitativcs of the other allies weie present at 
Lacedaemon, and the Lacedaemonians urged the le- 
luctant stales to accept the treaty But they refused 
for the same leasons as befote and insisted that they 
must have moie equitable conditions Finding that 
they would not come in, the Lacedaemonians dismissed 
them, and proceeded on their own account to make 
an alliance with the Athenians They thought that 
the Argivcs, whose hostile intentions had been mani- 
fested by then refusal to renew the peace at the request 
of Ampelidas and Lichas, the Lacedaemonian envoys 
who had gone thither, being now unsuppoited by the 
Athenians, would thus be least dangerous and that the 
test of Peloponnesus would be least likely to stir For 
the Athenian alliance, to which they would otherwise 
have had recouise, would now be closed to them Theie 
were piesent at the time Athenian envoys, and after a 
negotiation the two paities took oaths, and made an 
alliance, of which the terms were as follows — 

The Lacedaemonians shall be allies of the Athenians 
foi fifty years, on the following conditions — 

I If any enemy invade the Lacedaemonian territory 
and haim the Lacedaemonians, the Athenians shall 
assist the Lacedaemonians in any way which they 
can, and to the utmost of their power, and if the 
enemy ravage their territory and depart, the offending 
city shall be the enemy of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, and shall suffer at the hands of both of 
them, and neither city shall cease fiom war before 
the other These things shall be performed honestly, 
and zealously, and sincerely 

II If any enemy invade the Athenian tcriitory and 
harm the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians shall assist 
them in any way which they can, and to the utmost of 
their power , and if the enemy lavage their teiritory and 
depart, the offending city shall be the enemy of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and shall suffer at the 
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hands of both of them, and neither city shall cease from V. 
war before the other These things shall be performed 
honestly, and zealously, and sincerely 

III. If the slaves rebel, the Athenians shall aid the 
Lacedaemonians with all their might and to the utmost 
of their power 

IV These provisions shall be sworn to on both sides 
by the same persons who swore to the former treaty. 

Every year the Lacedaemonians shall go to Athens 
at the Dionysia and renew the oath, and the Athenians 
shall go to Lacedaemon at the Hyacinthia and renew 
the oath Both parties shall erect pillars, one in Lace- 
daemon at the temple of Apollo in Amyclae, another 
at Athens in the Acropolis at the temple of Athene 
V. If the Lacedaemonians and Athenians agree that 
anything shall be added to or taken away fiom the 
treaty of alliance, whatever it be, this may be done 
without violation of their oaths. 

On behalf of the Lacedaemonians there took the 24. 
oaths, Pleistoanax, Agis, Pleistolas, Damagetus, Chionis, Ratifica- 
Metagenes, Acanthus, Daithus, Ischagoras, Philocha- 
iidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Alcinadas, Tellis, Empedias, 

Menas, Laphilus On behalf of the Athenians there 
took the oaths, Lampon, Isthmionicus, Laches, Nicias, 
Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Hagnon, Myrtiliis, 
Thrasycles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timociates, 

Leon, Lamachus, Demosthenes. 

This alliance was made shoitly after the treaty, at Restoration 
the same time the Athenians restored to the Lace- soners^”' 
daemonians the prisoners taken at Sphacteiia The s^acrena 
summer of the eleventh year then began During the 
previous ten years the first war, of which the history 
has now been written, went on without intermission 
The treaty and the alliance which teimmated the ten 25 
years’ war were made in the Ephorate of Pleistolas at 
Lacedaemon, and the Archonship of Alcaeus at Athens, other Peio- 
Those who accepted the treaty were now at peace , but 011^6^ and 
the Corinthians and several of the Peloponnesian cities the Ath? 
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V did what they could to disturb the aiiangemcnt And so B c 421 
myisthem- before lon<? a new cause of quairel set the allies against 

selves, show - 

signs of the Lacedaemonians , who also, as time went on, incurred 

1 con en Suspicion of the Athenians, because in certain par- 

tiCLiIais they would not execute the provisions of the 

ticaty. For six years and ten months the two poweis 

abstained fiom invading each other’s territories, but 

abioad the cessation of arms was intermittent, and they 

did each other all the harm which they could At last they b q 

were absolutely compelled to break the treaty made at the 3 

end of the fiist ten years, and to declare open war 

26. The same Thucydides of Athens continued the his- 

The peace following the Order of events, which he reckoned 

nominal, by summers and winters, up to the destiuction of the 

faiiiyTe Athenian empire and the taking of Piiaeus and the 

the\\venty-^ Loiig Walls by the Lacedaemonians and their allies 

^vcnye\is Altogether the wai lasted twenty-seven years, for if any 

ihcpre- one argue that the interval during which the truce con- 

‘ thi ice nmc tinned sliould bc excluded, he is mistaken If he have 

fhe oniy^^ regard to the facts of the case, he will see that the term 

which was * caii hardly be applied to a state of things m 

verihed by which neither party gave back or received all the places 
the event 

I myself Stipulated; moi cover in the Mantinean and Epidaurian 

through the wars and in other matters theiewere violations of the 

and being’ treaty on both sides , the Chalcidian allies maintained 

for twenty their attitude of hostility tow^ards Athens, and the 
years in 

banish- Boeotians obseived an armistice terminable at ten days 
Se oppor- notice So that, including the first ten years’ war, the 
knowing doubtful ti'uce which followed, and the war which fol- 
both sides lowed that, he who reckons up the actual periods of 
time will find that I have rightly given the exact number 
of years with the difference only of a few days He will 
also find that this was the solitary instance in which 
those who put their faith in oracles were justified by the 
event. For I well remember how, from the beginning 
to the end of the war, theie was a common and often- 
repeated saying that it was to last thrice nine years 
I lived through the whole of it^ and was of mature years 
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c 421 and judgment, and I took great pains to make out the V. 

^ exact tiuth For twenty years I was banished from my 
country after I held the command at Amphipolis, and 
associating with both sides, with the Peloponnesians quite 
as much as with the Athenians, because of my exile, 

I was thus enabled to watch quietly the course of events 
I will now proceed to narrate the quarrels which after 
the first ten years bioke up the treaty, and the events 
of the war which followed 

After the conclusion of the fifty years" peace and of 27 
the subsequent alliance, the ambassadors who had been Corm- 

11 r /- 11 /• 1 thians go 

invited to the conference from the othei states of Pelo- to Aigos 
ponnesus left Lacedaemon. They all went home except the ArgiCL 
the Corinthians, who turned aside to Aigos and opened ^ot^o^that 
communication with certain of the Argive magistrates, must 

1 1 -r 1 111 1 become the 

saying that the Lacedaemonians had made peace and centre of 
alliance with the Athenians, hitherto their mortal ene- pfo^pon- 
mies, to no good end, but for the enslavement of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and that the Argives were bound to take 
measures for its deliverance They ought to pass a vote 
that any independent Hellenic city which would allow 
a settlement of disputes on equal terms might enter into 
a defensive alliance with them The negotiation should 
not be earned on with the assembly, but the Argives 
should appoint a few commissioneis having full powers, 
lest if any stales appealed to the people and were re- 
jected, then failure should become public They added 
that hatred of the Lacedaemonians would induce many 
to join them Having offered this recommendation, the 
Corinthians returned home 

The Argive magistrates, after hearing these proposals, 28. 
referred them to their colleagues and the people. TheTheArgives, 
Argives then passed a vote, and elected twelve com- war 
missioners , thiough these any of the Hellenes who vras 
pleased might make an alliance with them, except the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, who could only be ad- toieadPtio- 
mitted to the league with the sanction of the Aigive 
people The Aigives weie the more inclined to take 
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V. this couise because their tiucewith the Lacedaemonians 
being about to cxpiic, they saw that wai was imminent. 
Moreovei they were encouraged by the hope of be- 
coming the leaders of Peloponnesus For at this time 
the reputation of Lacedaemon had fallen very low, her 
misfoi tunes had brought her into contempt, while the 
resouices of Aigos were unimpaired For the Argives 
had not taken pait in the wai with Athens, and, being at 
peace with both parties, had leaped a harvest from them 
29 The fiist to enter the alliance offered by the Argives 
The Man- to any Hellenes who were willing to accept it were the 
tiSrgives” Mantmeans and then allies, who joined thiough fear of 
^bme^s^is Lacedaemonians For, during the war with Athens, 
the ^powers l^^eyhad subjected a part of Arcadia, which they thought 
which the that the Lacedaemonians, now that then hands were free, 
to^the Atht would no loiigcr allow them to retain So they gladly 
Lacedae^^ joincd Aigos, leflcctmg that it was a gieat city, the 
momans constant ciiemy of Spaita, and, like their own, governed 
by a demociacy When Mantinca seceded, a muimur 
lan through the othci states of Peloponnesus that they 
must secede too , they imagined that the Mantmeans had 
gone over to the Argives because they had better infor- 
mation than themselves, and also they weic angiy with 
the Lacedaemonians, chiefly on account of that clause 
in the treaty with Athens which provided that the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians, if agreed, might add to 
or take away from them whatever they pleased ^ This 
clause aroused gieat uneasiness among the Pelopon- 
nesians, and made them suspect that the Lacedaemonians 
meant to unite with the Athenians in ordei to enslave 
them ^ ; they argued that the power of altering the treaty 
ought to have been given only to the whole confederacy. 
Entertaining these feais they generally inclined towaids 
Argos, and every state was eager to follow the example 
of Mantinea and form an alliance with her 
30 The Lacedaemonians perceived that great excitement 

The Lace- prevailed m Peloponnesus, and that the Corinthians had 
daemomans 

^ Cp V. 18 § 12 to Cp IV. 20 fin. 
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inspired it and weie themselves on the point of making V, 
a treaty with Argos So they sent envoys to Corinth, 
desiring to anticipate what might happen They laid 
the blame of having instigated the whole movement on ance , to 
the Corinthians, and piotested that, if they deserted connthmis 
them and joined the Argives, they would be foieswoin , [hey^can^ot 
indeed they were alieady much to blame for not accept- betiay the 
mg the peace made with Athens, although there was an cities 
article in their league which said that what the majority 
of the allies voted should be binding unless there was 
some impediment on the part of gods or heroes. Now 
the Corinthians had previously summoned those of the 
allies who, like themselves, had rejected the ticaty . 
and, replying m their piesence, they were unwilling to 
speak out and state then grievances, of which the chief 
was that the Lacedaemonians had not lecoveied for 
them Sollium®- or Anactorium^ But they pretended 
that they could not betray their allies m Thiace, to 
whom, when they originally joined in the revolt of 
Potidaea, they had swoin a separate oath®, and had 
afterwards renewed it They denied therefore that they 
weie violating the teims of the league by refusing to 
join in the peace with the Athenians , for, having sworn 
in the name of the Gods to the Potidaeans, they would 
be violating their oaths if they betrayed them . the 
treaty said ‘ unless there was some impediment on the 
pait of Gods and heroes,’ and this did appear to them 
to be an impediment of that nature Thus far they 
pleaded their former oaths , as to the Argive alliance 
they would take counsel with their fi lends, and do what- 
ever was right So the Lacedaemonians returned home 
Now there happened to be at that time Aigive envoys 
piesent at Corinth who urged the Corinthians to join 
the alliance without more delay, and the Corinthians 
told them to come to their next assembly 

Soon afterwards envoys from Elis likewise arrived at 3 1. 

Coiinth, who, first of all making an alliance with the ^e- 

' ' ^ preans 
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360 DISPUIE BLIWLEN ELI^ AAD LEPREUM 

CormthianSj went on to Argos, and became allies of the 
Argives in the mannci prescribed Now the Eleans 
had a quaiicl with the Lacedaemonians about the town 
of Lcpicum A war had arisen between the Lcpieans 
and ccitain Aicadian tribes, and the Eleans having 
been called in by the Lepicans came to assist them, 
on condition of receiving half their teiritoiy When 
they had brought the war to a successful end the 
Eleans allowed the inhabitants of Lepreum to culti- 
vate the land themselves, paying a rent of a talent to 
Olympian Zeus Until the Peloponnesian war they 
had paid the talent, but taking advantage of the wai 
they ceased to pay, and the Eleans tiled to compel 
them. The Lepieans then had recourse to the Lace- 
daemonians, who undeitook to arbitiate The Eleans 
suspected that they would not have fan play at their 
hands, they theiefoie disregarded the aibitration and 
ravaged the Lcpican territory Nevertheless the Lace- 
daemonians went on with the case and decided that 
Lepreum was an independent state, and that the Eleans 
weie in the wrong As their award was 1 ejected by the 
Eleans, they sent a gairison of hoplites to Lepreum 
The Eleans, consideung that the Lacedaemonians had 
taken into alliance a city which had seceded from them, 
appealed to the clause of the agreement which provided 
that whatever places any of the confedeiates had held 
previous to the war with Athens should be retained by 
them at its conclusion, and acting under a sense of in- 
justice they now seceded to the Argives and, like the 
rest, enteied into the alliance with them in the manner 
prescribed. Immediately afterwards the Corinthians and 
the Chalcidians of Thrace joined , but the Boeotians and 
the Meganans agreed to refuse"^, and, jealously watched 
by the Lacedaemonians, stood aloof , for they were well 
aware that the Lacedaemonian constitution was far inoic 
congenial to then own oligaichical foim of goveinmcnt 
than the Argive demociacy 
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c 421 During the same summer, and about this time, the 
^ Athenians took Scione, put to death all the gi own-up 
men, and enslaved the women and children , they then 
gave possession of the land to the Plataeans They 
also replaced the Delians in Delos % moved partly by 
the defeats which they had sustained, partly by an oracle 
of the Delphic God About this time too the Phocians 
and Locrians went to war The Corinthians and Argives 
(who were now allies) came to Tegea, which they hoped 
to withdraw from the Lacedaemonian alliance, thinking 
that if they could secure so large a district of Pelo- 
ponnesus they would soon have the whole of it The 
Tegeans however said that they could have no quariel 
with the Lacedaemonians , and the Corinthians, who had 
hitherto been zealous in the cause, now began to cool, 
and were seriously afraid that no other Peloponnesian 
state would join them Nevertheless they applied to the 
Boeotians and begged them to become allies of them- 
selves and of the Argives, and generally to act with 
them , they further requested that they would accompany 
them to Athens and procure an armistice teiminable 
at ten days’ notice, similar to that which the Athe- 
nians and Boeotians had made with one another shortly 
after the conclusion of the fifty yeais"* peace If the 
Athenians did not agree, then the Coiinthians demanded 
of the Boeotians that they should renounce the armis- 
tice and for the future make no truce without them 
The Boeotians on receiving this request desired the 
Corinthians to say no more about alliance with the 
Argives But they went together to Athens, where 
the Boeotians failed to obtain the armistice for the 
Corinthians, the Athenians replying that the original 
Iruce^ extended to them, if they were allies of the Lace- 
daemonians The Boeotians however did not renounce 
their own aimistice, although the Connthians expostu- 
lated, and argued that such had been the agi cement 
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Thus the Coiinthians had only a suspension of hostilities 
with Athens, but no icgular tiucc 

Duiing the same summer the Lacedaemonians with 
then whole foice, commanded by then king Plcistoanax 
the son of Pausanias, made wai upon the Parrhasians of 
Aicadia, who weie subjects of the Mantincans\ They 
had been invited by a faction among the Paiihasians, 
and moi cover they wanted to demolish a foitiess in the 
Paiihasian town of Cypsela, threatening the Laconian 
district of Sciritis, which the Mantineans had built and 
gairisoncd The Lacedaemonians devastated the country 
of the Parrhasians, and the Mantineans, leaving the 
custody of their own city to a foice of Argives, them- 
selves garrisoned the territoiy of their allies But being 
unable to save cither the fort of Cypscla or the cities of 
Parrhasia, they went home again , whereupon the Lace- 
daemonians, having demolished the foit and lestorcd the 
independence of the Paiihasians, letuincd home likewise. 

In the com sc of the same summer the troops serving 
111 Till ace, which had gone out under Brasidas and were 
brought home by Clearidas aftci the conclusion of peace, 
arrived at Lacedaemon The Lacedaemonians passed a 
vote that the Helots who had fought under Biasidas 
should be ficc and might dwell wherever they pleased. 
Not long aft ei wards, being now enemies of the Eleans, 
they settled them, together with the Neodamodes, at 
Lepreum, which is on the borders of Laconia and 
Ehs Fearing lest their own citizens who had been 
taken in the island and had delivered up their arms 
might expect to be slighted m consequence of their mis- 
foitune, and, if they letained the piivileges of citizens, 
would attempt revolution, they took away the right of 
citizenship from them, although some of them wcie 
holding office at the time. By this disqualification they 
were deprived of their eligibility to offices, and of the 
legal light to buy and sell In time, however, their 
privileges were restored to them 
Cp V 39 mit. 
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During this summer the Dictidians took Thyssus, a V. 

town of Mount Athos, which was in alliance with the ^5 

Athenians Duiing the whole summer intercouise con- TheLace- 
tinued between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. But do^^t giv? 
almost as soon as the peace was concluded both Athe- 
mans and Lacedaemonians began to mistiust one another. The Athe- 

mans retain 

because the places mentioned in the tieaty were not Pyios 
given up Foi the Lacedaemonians, who were to make howLefto^ 
restitution first, according to the lot, had not surren- 
deied Amphipolis and the other less important places mans^and 
which they held, and had not made then allies in 
Chalcidice, nor the Boeotians, nor the Coimthians accept 
the treaty, but only kept declaring that they would join 
the Athenians in coercing them if they continued to 
refuse They even fixed a time, though they did not 
commit themselves in writing, within which those who 
would not come into the treaty were to be declared the 
enemies of both parties The Athenians, seeing that 
nothing was being really done, suspected the Lacedaemo- 
nians of dishonesty, and therefore they would not give up 
Pyios when requested to do so by the Lacedaemonians , 
they even repented that they had restored the prisoners 
taken at Sphacteria, and resolved to keep the other 
places until the Lacedaemonians had fulfilled their part 
of the contract. The Lacedaemonians replied that they 
had done what they could They had delivered up the 
Athenian prisoners who were in their hands, and had 
withdiawn their soldiers from Chalcidice , they had neg- 
lected nothing which lay within their power But they 
could not give away Amphipolis, of which they were not 
entirely masters , they would however try to bring the 
Boeotians and Corinthians into the treaty, to get back 
Panactum, and recover all the Athenian captives who 
wcie in the hands of the Boeotians They still con- 
tinued to insist on the restoration of Pyios, or at any 
rate on the withdrawal of the Messenians and Helots, 
now that the Lacedaemonians had withdrawn their troops 
from Chalcidice , the Athenians mighty if they liked. 
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V garrison the place themselves After many long con- 
feiences held during the summer, they pcisuaded the 
Athenians to withdiaw the Messcnians, Helots, and 
Laccdacmoinan dcscrtcis these the Athenians settled 


at Cianii in Cephallenia So during this summer there 


36. 

Now 
Ephois 
come into 
office, who 
me in the 
interest of 
tlie war 


was peace and inteicouise between Athens and Spaita. 

Before the following winter the Ephois under whom 
the peace was concluded were succeeded by others, of 
whom some weie actually opposed to it During the 
winter embassies from the allied states ariived at Sparta, 
including representatives of Athens, Boeotia, and Corinth 


Much was said with no lesult As the ambassadois were 
departing, Cleobulus and Xenares, the Ephors who were 
most desirous of renewing the war, entered into a private 
and negotiation with the Boeotians and Corinthians, rccom- 
Corinthian niciidiiig them to unitc as closely as possible, and sug- 

illuncL 1 T-k 1 1 i 1 A 

and then gcsting that thc Boeotiaiis should first enter the Argivc 
thr^wLs alliance and then tiy and make thc Argives, as well as 


party 
They sug- 
gest that 
the Boeo- 
tians shall 


Lncldae- tlicmsclvcs, allics of thc Lacedacmoiiians The Boeo- 
monnnb iians would thus escape the necessity of accepting the 
j)cacc with Athens , for the Lacedaemonians would 
picfer thc fiicndship and alliance of Argos to anything 
which they might lose by the enmity of Athens and the 
dissolution of the tieaty The two Ephors knew that a 
satisfactory alliance with Argos was an object which the 


Lacedaemonians always had at heart, perceiving as they 


did that it would enable them to carry on the war beyond 
the Peloponnesus with greater freedom. At the same 
time they entreated the Boeotians to give up Panactum 
to the Lacedaemonians, in order that they might ex- 
change it for Pylos, and so be in a better position foi 
lenewing thc war with Athens 

37. The Boeotians and Coimthiaiis, having received from 
TheBoeo- Xcnarcs and Cleobulus and their other Lacedaemonian 

tians agree r •« 1 111 

Two friends the instructions which they weie to convey to 
own governments, returned to their respective cities 
propSai to ^^onie two Argives high m office, who had 

them been waiting for them on the road, entered into com- 
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munications with them, in the hope that the Boeotians, V. 
like the Corinthians, Eleans, and Mantineans, might join 
their alliance, if this could only be accomplished, and 
they could act together, they might easily, they said, go 
to war or make peace, either with Lacedaemon or with 
any other power The Boeotian envoys weie pleased at 
the pioposal, for it so happened that the request of the 
Argives coincided with the instructions of their Lace- 
daemonian friends Whereupon the Aigives, finding 
that their proposals weie acceptable to the Boeotians, 
piomised to send an embassy to them, and so departed 
When the Boeotians returned home they told the Boeo- 
taichs what they had heaid, both at Lacedaemon and 
from the Argives who had met them on their way The 
Boeotarchs were glad, and their zeal was quickened when 
they discovered that the request made to them by their 
friends in Lacedaemon fell in with the projects of the 
Argives Soon afterwards the envoys from Argos ap- 
peared, inviting the Boeotians to fulfil their engagement. 

The Boeotarchs encouraged their proposals, and dis- 
missed them ; piomising that they would send envoys 
of then own to negotiate the intended alliance 

In the meantime the Boeotarchs and the envoys from 38. 
Corinth, Megara, and Chalcidice determined that they the 
would take an oath to one another, pledging themselves tion aftei- 
to assist whichever of them was at any time in need, Ihrougif^^ 
and not go to war or make peace without the consent 
of all When they had got thus far, the Meganans 
and Boeotians, who acted together in the matter % were 
to enter into an agreement with the Argives. But 
before the oath was sworn, the Boeotarchs communi- 
cated their intentions to the Four Councils of the 
Boeotians, whose sanction is always necessary, and uiged 
that oaths should be offered to any cities which were 
willing to join with them for mutual protection. But 
the Boeotian Councils, fearing that they might offend the 
Lacedaemonians if they took oaths to the Corinthians 
® Gp \ 31 fin 
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V who had scccdcd fiom them, i ejected their proposals 
Foi the Boeotaichs did not tell them what had passed 
at Lacedaemon, and how two of the Ephors, Cleobulus 
and Xenaies, and their fiicnds had advised them first 
to become allies of Argos and Coiinth, and then to 
make a fuithei alliance with the Lacedaemonians They 
thought that the Councils, whether mfoimed of this oi 
not, would be suie to latify their foiegone decision when 
It was communicated to them. So the plan bioke down, 
and the Corinthian and the Chalcidian envoys went away 
without effecting their purpose. The Boeotarchs, who 
had originally intended, if they succeeded, to extend the 
alliance if possible to the Argives, gave up the idea of 
bringing this latter measure before the Councils. They 
did not fulfil their promise of sending envoys to Aigos, 
but the whole business was neglected and deferred 
39. Dining the same wmtci the Olynthians made a sudden 
laccdac upon Mccybcina ^ which was held by an Athe- 

monuns, man gairison, and took it The Athenians and Lace- 
recove\^ dacmoniaiis still continued to negotiate about the places 
su-idethe" had iiot bceii icstoicd, the Lacedaemonians hoping 

Bocotuyis, that, if the Athenians got back Panactum from the 

with whom 111 -Ti 1 

theymxke Boeotians, they might themselves recover Pylos. So 
‘iinnce^to they sciit an embassy to the Boeotians, and begged of 
PaLctum to up Panactum and the Athenian prisoners 

to themselves, that they might obtain Pylos in return 
for them. But the Boeotians refused to give them up 
unless the Lacedaemonians made a separate alliance 
with them as they had done with the Athenians Now 
the Lacedaemonians knew that, if they acceded to this 
request, they would be dealing unfairly with Athens, 
because there was a stipulation which foibade either 
state to make war or peace without the consent of the 
othei , but they were eager to obtain Panactum and 
thcieby, as they hoped, recover Pylos At the same time 
the paity who wished to break the peace with Athens were 
zealous on behalf of the Boeotians. So they made the 
^ Gp V 18 § 7. 
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c 420 alliance about the end of winter and the beginning of V. 

^ spring The Boeotians at once commenced the demolition 
of Panactum , and the eleventh year of the war ended 

Immediately on the commencement of spring, the 40. 
Argives, observing that the envoys whom the Boeotians 

° ^ ^ gives are 

promised to send had not arrived, that Panactum was alarmed at 
being demolished, and that a private alliance had been agreement^ 
made between the Lacedaemonians and the Boeotians, Boeotians 
began to fear that they would be isolated, and that the ^acedae 
whole confederacy would go over to the Lacedaemonians, momans, 
Foi they thought that the Boeotians were demolishing ILy sup- 
Panactum by the desire of the Lacedaemonians, and Athenmns 
had likewise been induced by them to come into the^?^®i^“ 
Athenian treaty , and that the Athenians were cognisant 
of the whole affair But, if so, they could no longer 
, form an alliance even with Athens, although they had 
hitheito imagined that the enmity of the two poweis 
would secure them an alliance with one or the other, 
and that if they lost the peace with Lacedaemon, they 
might at any rate become allies of the Athenians So 
in their peiplexity, fearing that they might have to fight 
Lacedaemon, Tegea, Boeotia, and Athens all at once, 
the Argives, who at the time when they were proudly 
hoping to be the leaders of Peloponnesus had refused 
to make a tieaty with Lacedaemon, now sent thither 
two envoys, Eustrophus and Aeson, who were likely to 
be well regarded by the Spartans. For under present 
circumstances it seemed to them that nothing better 
could be done than to make a treaty with the Lace- 
daemonians on whatever terms, and keep out of war 

The envoys arrived, and began to confer with the 41* 
Lacedaemonians respecting the conditions on which the 

® envoys to 

peace should be made. The Argives at first demanded Lacedae- 
that the old quarrel about the bordei-land of Cynuria, a Ster’ 
district which contains the cities of Thyiea and An- 
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V to be said, but they piofesscd their icadincss to renew 

a peace the treaty on the old teims The Arrives at length 

with the , 

Lacedae- iiiduccd them to make a fifty yeais peace, on the 
hftyyeals^^ undci Standing howcvcr that eithei Lacedaemon or Argos, 
provided that neither city weie suffering at the time 
fiom war or plague, might challenge the other to 
fight for the disputed teriitoiy, as they had done once 
befoie when both sides claimed the victoiy, but the 
conqueicd paity was not to be puisued over then own 
border The Lacedaemonians at first thought that this 
pioposal was nonsense , however, as they were desirous 
of having the friendship of Argos on any teims, they 
assented, and drew up a written treaty But they desired 
the envoys, befoie any of the piovisions took effect, to 
leturii and lay the matter before the people of Aigos , if 
they agreed, they wcic to come again at the Hyacmthia 
and take the oaths So they dcpaited 
42 While the Aigives wcie thus engaged, the envoys 
Indignation of tlic Laccdaemoiiians — Andromedes, Phaedimus, and 
Athenians Antiinciiidas — who were appointed to leceive Panac- 
sepnate tuiii and the piisoners fiom the Boeotians, and give 
andauht Athenians, found Panactum aheady 

of Panac^^ demolished by the Boeotians. They alleged that the 
turn, which Athenians and Boeotians in days of old had quar- 
been relied about the place, and had sworn that neither 
mtacf them should inhabit it^ but both enjoy the use of 

it. However, Andromedes and his colleagues conveyed 
the Athenian prisoners who were in the hands of the 
Boeotians to Athens, and restored them , they further 
announced the destruction of Panactum, maintaining 
that they were restoring that too% inasmuch as no 
enemy of the Athenians could any longer dwell there. 
Their words raised a violent outcry among the Athe- 
nians , they felt that the Lacedaemonians were dealing 
unfaiily with them in two respects • fiist, there was the 
demolition of Panactum, which should have been de- 

^ Or, * maintaining that this,’ 1 e its destruction, * was equivalent 
to its lestoration’ (jcat roOro, rriv KadaipecrLVf dirodocriv 6twu)* 
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livered standing , secondly, they weie informed of the V. 
separate alliance which the Lacedaemonians had made 
with the Boeotians^ notwithstanding their promise that 
they would join in coercing those who did not accept 
the peace They called to mind all their other short- 
comings in the fulfilment of the treaty, and conscious 
that they had been deceived, they answeied the envoys 
roughly, and sent them away 

When the difference between the Lacedaemonians 43. 
and Athenians had gone thus far, the war party at Aicibiades, 

. . ® ^ ^ the youthful 

Athens in then turn lost no time m pressing their views Athenian 
Foiemost among them was Aicibiades the son of Clemias, tatS^at the 
a man who would have been thought young in any othei Confidence 
city, but was influential by reason of his high descent shown m 
he sincerely preferred the Argive alliance, but at the Lacedae- 
same time he took part against the Lacedaemonians Slppose^' 
fiom temper, and because his pride was touched Foi Athens^ 
they had not consulted him, but had negotiated the 
peace through Nicias and Laches, despising his youth, 
and disregaiding an ancient connection with his family, 
who had been their pioxeni , a connection which his 
grandfather had renounced, and he, by the attention 
which he had paid to the captives from Sphacteria, had 
hoped to have lenewed Piqued at the small respect 
which was shown to all his claims, he had originally 
opposed the negotiations , declaring that the Lacedae- 
monians weie not to be trusted, and that their only 
object in making terms was that they might by Athe- 
nian help crush the Argives, and afterwards attack the 
Athenians themselves when they had no friends As 
soon as the ruptuie occuiied he promptly despatched 
a private message to the Argives, bidding them send an 
embassy as quickly as they could, together with repre- 
sentatives of Mantmea and EIis, and invite the Athenians 
to enter the alliance , now was the time, and he would 
do his utmost to assist them 

The Argives received his message, and thus became 44 

aware that the alliance with the Boeotians had been sug- 
gestion the 
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V 

Argives, 
who are 
partly in- 
liuenccd 
by the 
memoiy of 
an ancient 
connexion, 
pai tly by 
demociatic 
sy mpath} , 
and ilso by 
the hope of 
a na\ il 
alliance, 
join the 
Athenians 


45 - 

Ak ibi idcs 
by 1 tuck 
deceives 
the Lace- 
daemonian 
envois 
They aie 
persuaded 
to deny 
in the as- 
sembly the 
powers 
which they 
have ac- 
knowledged 
in the 
council 


made without the consent of the Athenians, and that a Bc 420 
violent quaiicl had bioken out between Athens and 
Lacedaemon So they thought no more about their 
ambassadois who were at that veiy moment negotiating 
the peace with Lacedaemon, but turned then thoughts 
towaids Athens They icflected that Athens was a city 
which had been then fiiend of old^, like their own it 
was governed by a democracy, and would be a powerful 
ally to them at sea, if they were involved in war 
They at once sent envoys to negotiate an alliance 
with the Athenians , the Eleans and Mantineans joined 
in the embassy Thither also came in haste three envoys 
from Lacedaemon, who weie thought likely to be ac- 
ceptable at Athens — Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius ^ 

They were sent because the Lacedaemonians wcie afiaid 
that the Athenians m their anger would join the Argive 
alliance The envoys while they demanded the restora- 
tion of Pylos in 1 etui 11 for Panactum, wcie to apologise 
for the alliance with the Boeotians, and to explain that it 
was not made with any view to the injury of Athens 
They delivered then message to the council, adding 
that they came with full powei to treat about all differ- 
ences. Alcibiades took alaim, he feared that if the 
envoys made a similar statement to the people they would 
win them over to their side, and that the Aigive alliance 
would be rejected Whereupon he devised the following 
trick he solemnly assured the Lacedaemonians that if 
they would not communicate to the people the extent 
of their powers, he would restore Pylos to them, for he 
would use his influence in their favour instead of against 
them, and would arrange their other differences But 
his real aim all the time was to alienate them fioni 
Nicias, and to bring about an alliance with Aigos, 

Ehs, and Mantmea, which he hoped to effect, if he could 
only discredit them in the assembly, and cicate the 
impression that their intentions were not honest, and 
that they never told the same tale twice. And he 
Gp 1 102 fm. ^ Cp viii 6 med 
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c 420 succeeded ; for when the envoys appeared before the V. 
assembly, and in answer to the question whether they 
had full poweis replied ‘No,’ in direct contradiction 
to what they had said in the council, the patience of 
the Athenians was exhausted, and Alcibiades declaimed 
against the Lacedaemonians more violently than ever. 

The people were earned away and were ready to have 
in the Ai gives, and make an alliance with them and 
their confederates on the spot But an earthquake 
occurred before the final vote was taken, and the as- 
sembly was adjourned 

The trick which had deceived the Lacedaemonians 46. 
themselves completely deceived Nicias, who could not 

* (i6C61V6S 

undei Stand the disavowal of their poweis. Neverthe- Nicias, 
less m the assembly which met on the following day 
he still continued to maintain that the Athenians ought 
to prefer the friendship of Spaita, and not to conclude 
the Argive alliance until they had sent to the Lacedae- momans , 
momans and ascertained their intentions. He urged self Lnu'o 
them not to renew the w^ar now, when it could be put saSfacton 
off with honour to themselves and discredit to the Lace- 

The nego- 

daemonians , they were successful and should seek to nation fails 
preserve their good-fortune as long as they could, but 
the Lacedaemonians were in a bad way, and would be 
only too glad to fight as soon as possible at all hazaids. 

And he prevailed on them to send envoys, of whom he 
was himself one, requiring the Lacedaemonians, if they 
were sincere in their intentions, to rebuild and restore 
Panactum, to restore Amphipolis, and to renounce their 
alliance with the Boeotians unless they came into the 
treaty, according to the stipulation which forbade the 
contracting parties to make a new alliance except by 
mutual consent. If we, they added, had wanted to deal 
unfairly, we should already have accepted an alliance 
with the Argives, whose ambassadors have come hither 
to offer It They entiusted the representation of these 
and their other grievances to Nicias and his colleagues, 
and sent them away to Sparta. On their arrival they 

Bh Cl 
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V. delivered then message, which they concluded de- 
claiing that unless the Lacedaemonians i enounced their 
alliance with the Boeotians in case the latter still icfused 
to accept the peace, the Athenians on then pait would 
entei into an alliance with the Argwes and their con- 
fcdeiates The Lacedaemonians lefused to give up their 
Boeotian alliance, Xenares the Ephoi, with his friends 
and paitisans, canying this point Howe\er they con- 
sented to latify their former oaths at the icquest of 
Nicias, who was afraid that he would return without 
having settled anythmg, and would incur the blame of 
failure, as indeed he did, because he was held to be 
responsible for the original treaty with the Lacedae- 
monians When the Athenians learned on his return 
that the negotiations with Spaita had miscarried, they 
weie furious, and acting undci a sense of injustice, 
cntcied into an alliance with the Aigives and their 
allies, whose ambassadois weic piescnt at the time, for 
Alcibiades had mtioduced them on pin pose The tcims 
wcie as follows — 

47. I The Athenians and the Ai gives, Mantineans, and 
Terras of Elctiiis, Oil tlicir own bclialf and that of the allies over 

an iilunce 

between tiie wliom tlicy scvcially rule, make a peace to continue 
andXe”^ foi a hundred yeais both by sea and land, without fiaud 
^deracy^^~ 01 hurt Tlic Argivcs, Eleans, Mantineans, and tlieir 
allies shall not make wai against the Athenians and 
the allies over whom they rule, and the Athenians and 
their allies shall not make wai against the Argivcs, 
Eleans, Mantineans, and their allies, in any sort or 
manner 

II Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantinea shall be allied 
for a hundred years on the following conditions — 
If enemies invade the territory of the Athenians, the 
Argives, Eleans, and Mantineans shall go to Athens 
and render the Athenians any assistance which they may 
demand of them, m the most effectual manner, and to 
the utmost of their power And if the enemy spoil 
their territoiy and depart, the offending city shall be an 
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enemy to Argos, Mantinea, Elis, and Athens, and suffer 
at the hands of all these cities , and it shall not be law- 
ful foi any of them to make peace with the offending 
city, unless they have th,e consent of all the rest. And 
if enemies shall invade the teintoiy of the Eleans or 
Argives or M ant means, the Athenians shall go to Argos, 
Mantinea, or Elis, and render these cities any assistance 
which they may demand of them, in the most effectual 
manner, and to the utmost of their power If an enemy 
spoil their territory and depart, the offending city shall 
be an enemy to Athens, Aigos, Mantinea, and Elis, and 
shall suffer at the hands of all these cities , and it shall 
not be lawful for any of them to make peace with the 
offending city, unless they have the consent of all the 
lest 

HI. The confedeiates shall not allow armed men to 
pass through then own teintoiy, or that of the allies 
over whom they severally lule or may lule, or to pass 
by sea, with hostile intent, unless all the cities have 
formally consented to their passage — that is to say, 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis 

IV The city which sends troops to help anothei shall 
supply them with provisions for thirty days, counting 
fiom the time of their arrival at the city which summons 
them, It shall also provide for them at their depaiture. 
But if the city which summons the tioops wishes to 
employ them for a longer time, it shall give them pro- 
visions at the rate of three Aegmctan obols ^ a day foi 
heavy-armed and light-aimed troops and for archers, 
and an Aeginetan diachma^ for cavalry 

V The city which sent for the troops shall have the 
command when the war is earned on m her tenitory 
Or, if the allied cities agree to send out a joint expedi- 
tion, then the command shall be equally shared among 
all the cities 

VI. The Athenians shall swear to the peace on their 
own behalf and on that of their allies, the Aigivcs, 
a About 2>d ^ About is 
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Provisions 
for the lati- 
fication of 
the tieaty 
and for 
changes 


48. 

The Co- 
rinthians 
refuse to 
join the 
Argives 
in the 
Athenian 
alliance 


Mantineans, and Eleans, and their allies shall swear 
city by city The oath shall be taken ovei full-giown 
victims, and shall be that oath which in the countries 
of the several contracting pait|cs is deemed the most 
binding The foim of oath shall be as follows — 

'I will be true to the alliance, and will obseivc the 
agreement in all honesty and without fraud or hurt, 
I will not transgress it m any way or mannei ^ 

At Athens the senate and the home magistiates shall 
swear, and the Prytancs shall admimstei the oath , at 
Algos the senate and the council of eighty and the 
Artynae shall swear, and the eighty shall administer 
the oath , at Mantinea the demiurgi and the senate 
and the other magistrates shall swear, and the theou 
and the polemaichs shall administer the oath. At Elis 
the demiurgi and the supreme magistrates and the six 
hundred shall swear, and the demiuigi and the guaidians 
of the law shall administer the oath Thirty days be- 
fore the Olympian games the Athenians shall go to 
Elis, to Mantinea, and to Aigos, and lenew the oath. 
Ten days bcfoie the Great Panathenaea the Argivcs, 
Elcans, and Mantineans shall go to Athens and lencw 
the oath The agiecment concerning the treaty and 
the oaths and the alliance shall be inscubcd on a stone 
column 111 the Acropolis by the Athenians, by the Ar- 
gives on a similar column in the temple of Apollo in 
the Agora, and by the Mantineans in the temple of 
Zeus in the Agora. They shall together erect at Olympia 
a brazen column at the coming Olympic games And 
if these cities think it desirable to make any change in 
the treaty, they shall add to the provisions of it What- 
ever the cities agree upon in common shall hold good 
Thus the peace and the alliance weie concluded. 
Nevertheless the previous treaty between the Lacedae- 
monians and the Athenians was not on that account 
renounced by cither paity The Coiinthians although 
allies of the Ai gives, took no part in the new alliance , 
they had already refused to swear to an offensive and 


ow 
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c 420 defensive alliance which the Eleans, Argives, and Man- V. 

i 90 ^ 

tmeans had previously made with one another. They 
said that they weie satisfied with the oiiginal defensive 
alliance which bound them only to assist one another 
when attacked^ but not to join in ofTensive movements. 

Thus the Corinthians severed themselves from the allies, 
and were again beginning to turn their thoughts to the 
Lacedaemonians 

During the summer the Olympic games were cele- 49 
biated. the Olympiad being that in which Androsthenes, Lice- 

^ daemonians 

an Arcadian, won his nist victoiy in the panciatium aieex- 
The Lacedaemonians were excluded from the temple by the^oiyiri^-”' 
the Eleansj and so could neither sacrifice nor contend 
in the games For they had refused to pay the fine 
which, according to Olympic law, the Eleans had im- attacked 
posed upon them, alleging that they had bi ought an mirentered 
armed force against the fortress of Phyreus, and had 
introduced some hoplites of their own into Lepreum , 

during the Olympic truce The fine amounted to two had refused 
thousand minae % being two minae ^ for each hoplite, finHL ^ 
which is the penalty imposed by the law The Lace- 
daemonians sent envoys who argued that the sentence 
was unjust, for at the time when their troops entered 
Lepieum the truce had not been announced at Lace- 
daemon The Eleans replied that the truce (which they 
always proclaim first to themselves) had already begun 
with them, and that while they were quietly obsemng 
the truce, and expecting nothing less, the Lacedaemo- 
nians had treacherously attacked them The Lacedae- 
monians rejoined by asking why the Eleans proclaimed 
the truce at all at Lacedaemon if they consideied them 
to have broken it already — they could not really have 
thought so when they made the proclamation, and from 
the moment when the announcement 1 cached Lacedae- 
mon all hostilities had ceased The Eleans weie still 
positive that the Lacedaemonians were m the wrong, and 
said that they would never be persuaded of the contrary 
About ;£8 i 25 ^ About 2s Sd 
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376 THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

But if the Lacedaemonians weic willing to lestoic Lc-bc 420 
pi cum to them, they offeicd to icmit then own share 
of the penalty, and pay on then behalf that part which 
was due to the God 

As this pioposal was 1 ejected, the Eleans made an- 
other the Lacedaemonians need not give up Lepreum 
if the} did not like, but since they wanted to have access 
to the temple of Otympian Zeus, they might go up to 
his altar and swear before all the Hellenes that they 
would hcicafter pay the fine. But neither to this offer 
would the Lacedaemonians agree , they were therefore 
excluded from the temple and from the sacrifices and 
games, and sacrificed at home The othei Hellenes, 
with the exception of the inhabitants of Lepreum, sent 
representatives to 01 }mipia The Eleans however, feai- 
mg that the Lacedaemonians would foicc their way 
into the temple and offci saciificc, had a guard of young 
men undci aims, thcic came to their aid likewise a 
thousand Argives, and a thousand Mantincans, and 
ccitain Athenian hoi semen, who had been awaiting 
the celebration of the festival at Aigos The whole 
assembly weie 111 ten 01 lest the Lacedaemonians should 
come upon them m aims, and their feais were redoubled 
when Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus, was stiuck by the 
officers As a Lacedaemonian he had been excluded 
from the lists, but his chaiiot had been enteied in the 
name of the Boeotian state, and was declared victorious 
He had then come forward into the arena and placed a 
garland on the head of his charioteer, wishing to show 
that the chariot was his own When the blows were 
given the anxiety became intense, and every one thought 
that something serious would happen But the Lace- 
daemonians did not stir, and the festival passed off 
quietly 

The Olympic games being over, the Argives and their 
allies went to Corinth, and requested the Corinthians 
to join them An embassy from Lacedaemon w^'as also 
present After much discussion nothing was concluded, 
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for an earthquake broke up the assembly, and the envoys V 
from the several states returned home So the summer 
ended 

In the following winter there was a battle between 5 1 
the Heracleans of Trachis and the Oeniamans, Dolopes, Hera- 
Malians^ and certain Thessalians These were neigh feated by 
bourmg tribes hostile to the place, for it was in order to bounng^^” 
control them that the place was originally fortified , they 
had been enemies to it from the first, and had done it all 
the damage in their power In this battle they gained 
a victoiy ovei the Heracleans Xenaies, son of Cnidis, 
the Lacedaemonian governor, and many of the H era- 
cleans were killed Thus ended the wintei, and with it 
the twelfth yeai of the war 

At the beginning of the following summei the Boeo- 52. 
tians took possession of Heraclea, which after the battle The Booo- 

tiaiis tnkc 

was in a miserable plight. They dismissed Hegesippidas, posscbsion 
the Lacedaemonian governor, for his misconduct and ° ^ 

occupied the place themselves They were afraid that 
now, when the Lacedaemonians were embroiled in Pelo- 
ponnesus, the Athenians would take it if they did not. 

But, for all that, the Lacedaemonians were offended 

During the same summer, Alcibiades, the son of Activity of 
Clemias, now one of the Athenian generals, acting in in Achaia 
concert with the Argives and their allies, led into Pelo- parts^o^^^ 
ponnesus a small Athenian force of hoplites and archers 
He collected other troops from the Athenian allies in the 
Peloponnese, and, marching with his army through the 
country, organised the affairs of the confederacy Coming 
to Patrae, he persuaded the citizens to build walls reach- 
ing down to the sea He was intending also to erect a fort 
himself on the promontory of Rhium in Achaia. But the 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, and others to whose interests the 
fort would have been injurious, came and prevented him 

In the same summer there broke out a war between the 53 
Epidaurians and the Argives. The occasion of the wai a 
was as follows — The Epidaurians were bound to send a pretext 
^ Cp 11! 93 fin 
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Victim as a tribute for ^ the water meadows to the b c 419 
temple of Apollo Pythaeus over which the Ai gives had ^ 
chief aulhoiity and they had not done so But this 
chaige was a mere pictext , for in any case Alcibiades 
and the Ai gives had determined, if possible, to attach 
Epidaurus to their league, that they might keep the 
Coiinthians quiet, and enable the Athenians to bring 
foices to Algos diiect fiom Aegma instead of sailing 
round the promontory of Scyllaeum. So the Argives 
prepared to invade Epidauria, as if they wished on their 
own account to exact payment of the sacrifice 

About the same time the Lacedaemonians with their 
whole force, under the command of king Agis the son 
of Archidamus, likewise made an expedition They 
marched as far as Lcuctia, a place on their own frontier 
in the direction of Mount Lycacem No one, not even 
the cities whence the tioops came, knew whithci the 
expedition was going But at the fiontier the saciificcs 
proved unfavourable , so they leturned, and sent woid to 
then allies that, when the coming month was ovei, which 
was Carncus, a month held sacicd by the Doiians^ they 
should piepaie foi an expedition When they had ic- 
ticated, the Argives, setting out on the twenty-seventh 
day of the month before Caineus, and continuing the 
observance of this day duiing the whole time of the 
expedition, invaded and devastated the teiritory of 
Epidaurus The Epidaurians summoned their allies, 
but some of them refused to come, pleading the sanctity 
of the month , others came as far as the frontier of 
Epidauria and theie stopped. 

While the Argives were in Epidauria, envoys from the 
diffeient cities met at Mantmea, on the invitation of the 
Athenians A conference was held, at which Euphamidas 
the Coimthian rcmaiked that their woids and their 
actions weie at vaiiancc , for they were confenmg about 
peace while the Epidauiians and their allies were m the 
field against the Argives, first let envoys fiom both 
^ Or, reading A dita^ l^yofjLcj/op, simply ‘the meadows ’ 
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c 419 paities go and induce the armies to disband, and then V. 

^ they might come back and discuss the peace His 
advice was approved , so they went straight to the 
Argives and compelled them to withdraw from Epi- 
dauria. But, when they re-assembled, they were still 
unable to agree, and the Argives again invaded and 
began to ravage the Epidaurian territory Whereupon 
the Lacedaemonians likewise made an expedition as far 
as Caryae , but again the sacrifices at the frontier proved 
unfavourable, and they returned home The Argives, 
after devastating about one-third of Epidauria, also 
returned home One thousand Athenian hoplites, under 
the command of Alcibiades, had come to their aid. But 
hearing that the Lacedaemonian expedition was over, 
and seeing that there was no longer any need of them, 
they departed And so passed the summei 

In the following winter the Lacedaemonians, unknown 56 
to the Athenians, sent by sea to Epidaurus a gariison of 
three hundred under the command of Agesippidas. The send a 
Argives came to the Athenians and complained that, byTelTo 
notwithstanding the clause in the treaty which forbade 
the passage of enemies thiough the territoiy of any 
the contracting parties % they had allowed the Lacedae- Athenians 
monians to pass by sea along the Aigive coast If they the L^ace-"^ 
did not retaliate by replacing the Messenians and Helots fo 
in Pylos, and letting them ravage Laconia, they, 

Argives, would consider themselves wronged The declare the 
Athenians, by the advice of Alcibiades, inscribed at token 
the foot of the column on which the treaty was re- 
corded^ words to the effect that the Lacedaemonians 
had not abided by their oaths, and theieupon conveyed 
the Helots recently settled at Cranii® to Pylos that 
they might plunder the country, but they took no 
further steps During the wintci the war between 
the Argives and Epidaurians continued , there was no 
regular engagement, but there were ambuscades and 
incuisions in which losses were inflicted, now on one 
3* Cp. V 47 § 3 ^ Cp V 1 8 § 4 , 23 § s ^ Cp V 35 fin 
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V side, now on the other At the end of wuitci, when Bc 419 
the spiing was appi caching the Argivcs came 
scaling-laddeis against Epidauius, expecting to find 
that the place was stripped of its defendcis by the 
war, and could be taken by stoim But the attempt 
failed, and they ictuincd So the winter came to an 
end, and with it the thiiteenth yeai of the wai 
57 III the middle of the following summer, the Lacedae- bc 418 
d!emonnns seeing that theii Epidauiian allies weie in 

great distress, and that several cities of Peloponnesus 
field m had seceded from them, while others were disaffected, 
'Hieiraiiies and knowing that if they did not quickly take measures 
of precaution the evil would spread, made wai on Aigos 
with their whole forces, including the Helots, undei the 
command of Agis the son of Archidamus, the Lacedae- 
monian king The Tegeans and the other Aicadian 
allies of the Lacedaemonians took part in the expedi- 
tion The icst of their allies, both fiom within and 
without the Peloponnesus, mustered at Phlius Among 
the other contingents theic came from Boeotia five 
thousand heavy-armed, and as many light- armed, five 
bundled cavahy, and attached to each horseman a foot- 
soldier, and from Counth two thousand heavy-armed, 
while the Phliasians joined with their whole foice, be- 
cause the army was to assemble in then country 
g8 The Argives, having had previous notice of the Lace- 
TheArgives daemonian preparations, and seeing that they were 
aUies march actually on their march to join the rest of the aimy 
dia^ niere Phlius, now took the field themselves The Manti- 
they find neans and their allies and three thousand Elean hop- 

the Lace- ^ 

daemomans htes came to their aid They advanced to Methydnum 
But Agis in Arcadia, where they fell m with the Lacedaemonians 
and^jl^inr^ The two armies each occupied a hill, and the Argives, 
the army ^ thinking that they now had the Lacedaemonians alone, 
atPhhufa prepaied for action But in the night Agis removed 
his forces unknown to them and joined the allies at 
Phlius At dawn the Argives became aware of his 
depaiturc, and moved first to Argos, then to the 
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c 418 Nemean road, by which they expected the Lacedae- 
^ monians and their allies to descend into the plain But 
Agis, instead of taking the road by which he was 
expected, led the Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and Epi- 
daurians by a more difficult path, and so made his way 
down, the Coimthians, Pellenians, and Phliasians went 
by another steep pass, the Boeotians, Megarians, and 
Sicyonians he commanded to descend by the Nemean 
road, where the Ai gives had taken up their position, 111 
< ider that, if the Argives should return and attack his 
own division of the army in the plain, they might be 
pursued and harassed by then cavalry Having made 
these dispositions, and having come down into the 
plain, he began to devastate Saminthus and the neigh- 
bourhood 

It was now daylight, and the Argives, who had be- 59 
come aware of his movement, quitted Nemea and went TheAigives 
m seaich of the enemy Encountenng the Phliasian rounded by 
and Corinthian forces, they killed a few of the Phlia- 
sians, and had rather more of their own troops killed by 
the Corinthians The Boeotians, Megarians, and Sicyo- m three 
mans marched as they were ordered towards Nemea, but they are in 
found the Argives no longer theie, for by this time they d^nger^^f 
had descended fiom the high giound, and seeing l^heir 
lands ravaged were drawing up their troops in order of unconsci- 

, , - ox when 

battle. The Lacedaemonians prepared to meet them two of their 
The Argives weie now suriounded by their enemies , 
for on the side of the plain the Lacedaemonians and^’^^^® 
then division of the army cut them off from the city , 
from the hills above they were hemmed in by the Co- 
rinthians, Phliasians and Pellenians, towards Nemea by 
the Boeotians, Sicyonians, and Megarians, and in the 
absence of the Athenians, who alone of their allies had 
not arrived, they had no cavalry The mam body of 
the Argives and their allies had no conception of their 
danger They thought that their position was a favour- 
able one, and that they had cut off the Lacedaemonians 
m their own country and close to the city of Argos. 
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V. But two of the Aigives, Tliiasyllus one of the five 
gencials, and Alciphion the pioxcnus of the Lacedae- 
monians, came to Agis when the aimies weie on the 
point of engaging, and urged him privately not to fight , 
the Ai gives were ready to offei and accept a fair arbi- 
tiation, if the Lacedaemonians had any complaint to 
make of them , they would gladly conclude a treaty, 
and be at peace foi the future. 

60 These Ai gives spoke of then own motion , they had 
The truce no autlioiity fiom the people , and Agis, likewise on his 
byAgifa own authoiity, accepted their proposals, not confeiring 
with his cQuiitrymen at large, but only with one of the 
tb^Pe^o Lacedaemonian magistrates who accompanied the ex- 
pouncbiuns peditioii. He made a treaty with the Ai gives for four 
homr months, within which they were to execute their agrcc- 
greatfauU and then, without saying a word to any of the 

w’ththui allies, he at once withdiew his aimy The Lacedae- 
ub, monians and then allies follow^cd Agis out of respect for 
the law, but they blamed him sevciely among them- 
selves For they believed that they had lost a glorious 
oppoitumfcy, their enemies had been sui rounded on 
cveiy Side both by hoise and foot , and yet they were 
letuining home having done nothing worthy of their 
great effort No finer Hellenic aimyhad ever up to that 
day been collected , its appearance was most staking at 
Nemea while the host was still one, the Lacedaemo- 
nians w^ere there in their full strength , arrayed by their 
side weie Arcadians, Boeotians, Corinthians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Phliasians, and Megarians, from each state 
chosen men — they might have been thought a match not 
only for the Argive confederacy, but for another as large. 
So the army returned and dispeiscd to thcii homes, 
much out of humour wath Agis 

and the The Argives on then pait found still greater fault 
^if^eater with those who had made the peace, unauthorised by 
the people , they too thought that such an opportunity 
would never recui, and that it was the Lacedaemonians 
who had escaped, for the combat would have taken 
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c 418 place close to then own city, and they had numerous V. 
and brave allies And so, as they weie letieatmg and 
had reached the bed of the Charadius, where they hold 
militaiy trials before they enter the city, they began to 
stone Thrasyllus He saved his life by flying to the 
altar, but they confiscated his pioperty 

Soon afterwards thcie arrived an Athenian reinforce- 61. 
ment of a thousand hoplites and three bundled horse, 
undei the command of Laches and Nicostiatus The allies refuse 
Argives, although dissatisfied with the truce, weie re- icdge'the'^^' 
luctant to break it, so they bade them depart , and, when TheArgives 
they desired to treat, they would not present them to leiuctantiv 

^ consent to 

the assembly until they wcie compelled by the im- itsvioiation 
portunity of their Mantinean and Elcan allies, who had forSsTc-^ 
not yet left Aigos The Athenians then, speaking bychinmis, 
the mouth of their ambassador Alcibiades, told the 
Argives in the presence of the rest that they had no to them 
light to make the truce at all independently of their 
allies, and that, the Athenians having ai rived at the 
oppoitune moment, they should fight at once The 
allies were convinced, and they all, with the exception 
of the Argives, immediately marched against Orcho- 
menus in Aicadia, the Argives, though consenting, did 
not join them at first, but they came afteiwaids Their 
united forces then sat down before Orchomenus, which 
they assailed repeatedly; they were especially anxious 
to get the place into their hands, because certain Ar- 
cadian hostages had been deposited there by the 
Lacedaemonians The Orchomenians, consideiing the 
weakness of their fortifications and the numbers of the 
enemy, and beginning to fear that they might perish 
before any one came to their assistance, agreed to join 
the alliance they were to give hostages of their own 
to the Mantmeans, and to deliver up those whom the 
Lacedaemonians had deposited with them. 

The allied force, now in possession of Orchomenus, 62. 
considered against what town they should next pro- 
ceed , the Eleans wanted them to attack Lepreum, the allies now 
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V. Mantmeans Tcgea The Ai gives and Athenians sided 
quarrel the Mantiiieaiis , whcicupon the Elcans, indignant 

themseivres that they had not voted for the expedition against Le- 
return ‘ preum, letumed home, but the lemaindcr of the allies 
reTof made picparations at Mantinea to attack Tegea They 
allies pre- ’^crc assisted by a paity within the walls who wcie leady 

pare to at- j t j j 

tack Tegea to betiay the place to them 

63. The Lacedaemonians, when aftei making the foui 

TheLace-^ months’ tiuce they had returned home, severely blamed 

are furious Agis because he had not conquered Argos, and had lost 

He^p^ffies opportunity of which, in then own judgment, they 

Ne^rthe- never befoie had the like For it was no easy 

less they matter to bring together a body of allies so numerous 
appoint ten -r^ 1 1 1^1 

Spirtans and brave But when the news came that (Jrchomenus 

advisers* had fallen they wcic fuiious, and in a fit of passion, 

which was unlike their usual chaiacter, they had almost 

made up then minds to laze his house and fine him in 

the sum of a hundred thousand diachmae But he 


besought them not to punish him, promising that he 
would atone foi his crroi by some brave action in the 
field , if he did not keep his woid they might do as 
they pleased with him So they did not inflict the fine 
or demolish his house, but on this occasion they passed 
a law which had no precedent m their history, providing 
that ten Spartans should be appointed his counsellors ^ 
who were to give their consent before he could lead the 
army out of the city 


64. 
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Meanwhile word was brought from their friends m 
Tegea that they must come at once, since Tegea was 
about to secede and had almost seceded alieady to the 
Argives and their allies Whereupon the Lacedae- 
monians led out their whole foice, including the Helots, 
with an alacrity which they had nevei before displayed, 
and marched to Orestheum in Maenaha They told 


a* About £ 6 yoOf supposing the sum to be given m Aeginetan 
drachmae 

^ Gp the cases of Cnemus, 11 85 init, ; Alcidas, 111 69 med , As- 
tyochus, vin 39 med , for a somewhat similar proceeding 
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c 41S tlieir Arcadian allies to assemble and follow them at V. 

^ ^ once to Tegea When the army had proceeded as far 

as Orestheum they dismissed the sixth part, including 
the elder and the younger men, who were to keep guard 
at home, and arrived at Tegea with the rest of their 
troops. Not long afterwards the Aicadian allies ap- 
peared They had also sent to the Corinthians, and to the 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, whom they summoned 
to meet them with all speed at Mantinea But the notice 
given to the allies was short, and their passage was barred 
by the enemies* country, which they could not easily 
traverse unless they waited for one another and came 
all together. However, they did their best The Lace- 
daemonians accompanied by their Arcadian allies, in- 
vaded the territory of Mantmea, and pitching their camp 
near the temple of Heracles, wasted the country 

When the Argives and their allies saw’* the enemy 65 
they took up a steep and hardly assailable position, and TheArgives 
arranged themselves in order of battle The Lacedae- ^ 
monians instantly charged them, and had proceeded J^emomSis 
within a javelm 01 stone’s throw when one of the elder 
Spai tans, seeing the strength of the ground which they Agis nearly 
were attacking, called out to Agis that he was trying to seSnd?ami 
mend one error by another ; he meant to say that his fnduced^Jo^ 
present mistaken forwardness was intended to repair the withdraw 

^ ^ his troops 

discredit of his former retreat And, either in con- Afterawhiie 
sequence of this exclamation or because some new whefafe^^^’ 
thought suddenly stiuck him®-, he withdrew his aimy m slSfied^” 
haste without actually engaging He maiched back into ^ 
the distiict of Tegea, and proceeded to turn the water i>now him 
into the Mantinean territory. This water is a constant 
source of war between the Mantineans and Tegeans, on 
account of ^ the gi eat harm which is done ^ to one or other 
of them according to the direction which the stream takes 
Agis hoped that the Argives and their allies when they 

^ Or, ‘ some new thought, or the same thought (which had oc- 
curred to the Spartan elder), suddenly struck him * 

^ Or, ‘ the harm which is commonly done ’ 

C C 
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V, heard of this movement would come down fiom the hill bc 
and tiy to pi event it , he could then fight them on level 
giound Accoidingly he stayed about the watci during 
the whole day, diveituig the sticam Now the Ai gives 
and their confedciates were at fiist amazed at the sudden 
retieat of their enemies when they wcie so near, and did 
not know what to think But when the Lacedaemonians 
had letiied and disappeaicd fiom view, and they found 
themselves standing still and not pursuing, they once 
moic began to blame their own geneials Their ciy 
was that they had aheady let the Lacedaemonians slip 
when they had them at a disadvantage close to Argos ; 
and now they wcie lunnmg away and no one puisued 
them , the enemy weie just allowed to escape, while 
their own army was quietly betiayed The commanders 
wcie at fiist bcwildeied by the outciy, but soon they 
c|uittcd the hill, and advancing into the plain took up 
a position with the intention of attacking 
66 On the following day the Aigivcs and theii allies 
The Lace- dicw tlicmsclvcs Up 111 the oiclci 111 wliicli they intended 

dxemouians ^ t •, 1 t 1 , 

me sill- to fight should they meet with the enemy Meanwhile 
Oigxnisa tkc Lacedaomontans ictiuncd from the water to their 
old encampment near the temple of Heiaclcs Theie 
they saw quite close to them the Argivc army, w’’hich 
had moved on from the hill, and was already in older 
of battle Never within living memory were the Lace- 
daemonians more dismayed than at that instant , not 
a moment was to be lost immediately they hurried 
every man to his own place, the king Agis, according 
to the law, directing their seveial movements. For 
when the king is m the field nothing is done without 
him , he in person gi\es orders to the polcmarchs, which 
they convey to the commanders of divisions , these 
again to the commanders of fifties, the commanders of 
fifties to the commandcis of enomoties, and these to 
the enomoty In like manner any more precise in- 
structions aie passed down through the army, and 
quickly reach their destination. For almost the whole 
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c 418 Lacedaemonian army are officers who haveofficeis under V 
^ ^ them, and the lesponsibility of executing an order de- 

volves upon many. 

On this occasion the Sciritae formed the left wing, a 67 
position to which in the Lacedaemonian army they have 
a peculiar and exclusive right Next to the Sciiitae troops 
were placed the troops w^ho had served in Chalcidice 
under Brasidas, and with them the Neodamodes Next 
in order were ranged the several divisions of the Lace- 
daemonian army, and near them the Heraeans of Ar- 
cadia , next the Maenalians, and on the right wing the 
Tegeans, and a few Lacedaemonians at the extreme 
point of the line , the cavalry were placed on both wings 
This was the order of the Lacedaemonians On the 
light wing of the enemy were placed the Mantineans, 
because the action was to be fought m then countiy, and 
next to them such of the Arcadians as weie their allies 
Then came the select force of a thousand Argives, 
whom the city had long trained at the public expense 
in militaiy exercises , next the otliei Aigives, and after 
them their allies, the Cleonaeans and Orneatae Last 
of all the Athenians occupied the left wing, suppoitcd 
by their own cavalry. 

Such was the older and composition of the two armies 68. 
that of the Lacedaemonians appeared to be the larger, Numbers 
but what the number was, either of the several con- army could 
tingents, or of the total on either side, I cannot pretend rateiyTscei- 
exactly to say, for the secrecy of the government did 
not allow the strength of the Lacedaemonian aimy to 
be known, and the numbeis on the other side were 
thought to be exaggerated by the vanity natuial to men 
when speaking of their own foices. However, the fol- 
lowing calculation may give some idea of the Lacedae- 
monian numbers Theie were seven divisions m the 
field, besides the Sciritae who numbered six hundred , 
m each division theie were four pentecosties, in every 
pentecosty four enomoties, and of each enomoty there 
fought in the front rank four. The depth of the line 
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69 

The Man- 
tmeans, Ar- 
gives, and 
Athcni ms 
received 
eloquent e n.- 
hoi tail ons 
from then 
leadcis 
But the 
Lacedae- 
monians 


V. was not every wlieie equal, but was left to the discretion 
of the generals commanding divisions , on an average it 
was eight deep The front line consisted of four hundicd 
and foity-eight men, exclusive of the Sciritae^. 

The two armies were now on the point of engaging, 
but first the several commanders addiessed exhoitations 
to their own contingents The Mantineans weie told 
that they were not only about to fight for their country, 
but would have to choose between dominion^ 01 slavery, 
having tried both, did they want to be deprived of the 
one, or to have any more acquaintance with the other ^ 
The Argives were reminded that in old times they had 
of soveieign, and more recently the equals of Sparta, 

in the Peloponnese, would they acquiesce for ever in 
the loss of their supremacy, and lose at the same time 
the chance of levengmg themselves upon their hateful 
neighbours, who had wionged them again and again ^ 
The Athenians were told that it was glorious to be 
fighting side by side with a host of biave allies and to 
be found equal to the biavcst If they could conquer 
the Lacedaemonians m Peloponnese, they would both 
extend and secure their dominion, and need never fear 
an invader again Such were the exhortations addiessed 
to the Argives and to their allies But the Lacedae- 
monians, both in their war-songs and in the words which 
a man spoke to his comiade, did but remind one another 
of what their brave spirits knew already® For they had 
learned that tiue safety was to be found m long previous 
training, and not in eloquent exhortations uttered when 
they weie going into action 

70. At length the two armies went forward The Argives 
TheArgives and their allies advanced to the charge with great fury 

march into -r , ■. t t 

and determmation The Lacedaemonians moved slowly 
and to the music of many flute-players, who were sta- 
qiiiSy^tT^ tioned in their lanks, and played, not as an act of religion, 




battle with 
gieat fury , 
the Lace- 


^ The whole number of the Lacedaemonians is 3*^84 without the 
Sciritae, 01 with them 4184 

^ Cp.v 29 imt. c Cp ly med., 95 init., 126 mit* 
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^GIS CHANGES FRONT IN FACE OF ENEMY 389 

c 418 but in order that the army might maich evenly and in V. 

^ ^ true measure, and that the line might not break, as often 

happens in great aimies when they go into battle 

Before they had actually closed a thought occurred to 
Agis All armies, when engaging, are apt to thrust out- 
waids their right wing , and either of the opposing forces left wmgby 
tends to outflank his enemy’s left with his own light, scnmil 
because eveiy soldier individually feais foi his exposed thu^ieavmg 
side, which he tries to cover with the shield of his com- a gap which 

111 1 1 t endea- 

lade on the right, conceiving that the closer he draws in voursto 
the better he will be protected. The first man in the SchmL?' 
front rank of the right wing is oiiginally responsible for 
the deflection, for he always wants to withdiaw from the 
enemy his own exposed side, and the rest of the aimy, 
from a like fear, follow his example In this battle the 
line of the Mantineans, who weie on the Aigive light 
wing, extended far beyond the Sciiitae , and still fuithci, 
m proportion as the aimy to which they belonged was 
the larger, did the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans on the 
Lacedaemonian right wing extend beyond the Athenian 
left Agis was afiaid that the Lacedaemonian left wing 
would be surioundcd, and, thinking that the Mantineans 
outflanked them too far, he signalled to the Sciritae and 
the old soldieis of Brasidas to make a lateral movement 
away from his own division of the army, and so covei the 
line of the Mantineans to fill up the space thus left 
vacant he oidered Hipponoidas and Aristocles, two of the 
polemarchs, to bring up their two divisions from the light 
wing, thinking that he would still have more tioops than 
he wanted there, and that he would thus stiengthen that 
part of his line which was opposed to the Mantineans 

He had given the order at the last moment, when the 72 
charge had already begun, and Aristocles and Hipponoi- 
das refused to make the movement (For the cowaidice icfusmg to 
which they were supposed to have shown on this occa- Mn.htme'ins 
Sion they were afterwards banished from Spaita ) The 
enemy were upon him befoie he was ready, and as the 
two divisions would not advance into the place left by fcit the left 



390 BATTLE OF MANTINEA 

V the SciiitaCj Agis oidcred the Sciiitae themselves to close 
wing of the but he found that it was too late, and that neither 
monians could they HOW fill the vacant space Then the Lace- 
daemonians showed in a remaikablc mannei that, al- 
though utteily failing m their tactics, they could win by 
their couiage alone When they were at close quaiters 
with the enemy, the Mantinean right put to flight the 
Sciritae and the soldiers of Brasidas The Mantincans 
and their allies and the thousand chosen Aigives dashed 
in through the gap in the Lacedaemonian ranks and 
completed their defeat, they surrounded and louted 
them, and so diove them to then waggons, wheie they 
killed some of the elder men who were appointed to 
guard them In this pait of the field the Lacedae- 
monians weie beaten, but elsewhere, and especially in 
the centre of the aimy, wheie the king Agis and the 
three hundred Knights, as they aie called, who attend 
him, were posted, they chaiged the elder Argives, the 
Five Divisions as they are teimed, the Cleonaeans, Ornea- 
tae, and those of the Athenians who were ranged with 
them, and put them to flight Most of them never even 
struck a blow, but gave way at once on the approach of 
the Lacedaemonians, some weie actually trodden under 
foot, being overtaken by the advancing host 
73. When the allies and the Argives had yielded in this 
Danger^of quarter, they became severed from their companions to 
mans, the left as well as to the right of the line, meanwhile 
oniya\erteci the extended right wing of the Lacedaemonians and the 
tiremeiu 'of Tegeaiis threatened to surround the Athenians They 
the Lace- -v^ere in great danger, their men were being hemmed 

daemonians 1 1 r 1 

on the nght 111 at One point and were already defeated at another , 
grto'thJas- and but for their cavalry, which did them good service, 
theJown^ they would have suffeied more than any other part of 
defeated the army Just then Agis, observing the distress of the 
the left Lacedaemonian left wing, which was opposed to the 
daemonians Mantuieaiis and the thousand select Ai gives, com- 
battie!\ut uianded his whole forces to go and assist their own 
suefor^^' troops Whereupon the Athenians, when their 
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THE GREATEST OF HELLENIC BATTLES 391 


c 418. opponents turned aside and began to move away fiom V. 

^ ^ them, quietly made their escape, and along with them 

the defeated Argives The Mantmeans and their allies 
and the chosen force of Ai gives, seeing their army con- 
quered and the Lacedaemonians bearing down upon 
them, gave up all thoughts of following up their advan- 
tage and fled The loss incurred by the chosen Argives 
was small, that of the Mantmeans moie serious. The 
pursuit was not fierce nor the flight protracted, for the 
Lacedaemonians fight long and refuse to move until 
they have put an enemy to flight, but, having once 
defeated him, they do not follow him far or long 

Thus, 01 nearly thus, went the battle, by far the 74. 
greatest of Hellenic battles which had taken place foi Numbers 
a long time, and fought by the most famous cities The 
Lacedaemonians exposed the aims of the enemies^ dead, 
and made a trophy of them , they then plundeied the 
bodies, and taking up then own dead earned them away 
to Tegea, where they were buried, the enemies’ dead 
they gave back under a flag of truce Of the Argives, 
Orneatae, and Clconacans there fell seven bundled, of the 
Mantmeans two hundred, and of the Athenians, including 
their settlers in Aegina% two hundred, and both then 
generals As to the Lacedaemonians, their allies weie 
not hard pressed and did not incur any considerable loss , 
how many of themselves fell it was haid to ascertain 
precisely, but their dead are lepoited to have numbered 
about three hundred 

Just before the battle, Pleistoanax, the other king, 75 * 
led out of Sparta a reinforcement composed of the 

^ ^ daemoniaiis 

elder and younger citizens ^ , he had proceeded as far as go home 

Stiid ccIG"" 

Tegea when he heard of the victory, and returned The brate the 
Lacedaemonians sent and countermanded the reinforce- orStmorai 
ments from Corinth and beyond the Isthmus , they then 
went home themselves and, dismissing the allies, cele- 
brated the festival of the Carnea, for which this hap- 
pened to be the season Thus, by a single action, they 
a Cp 11, 27 med, Cp V 64 med 
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THE C ARNE A AGAIN 


V wiped out the charge of cowardice, which was due to b c 418 
their misfoitune at Sphacteria, and of geneial stupidity ^ 
and sluggishness, then current against them in Hellas. 

They were now thought ®'to have been haidly used by 
foitune% but in character to be the same as ever 

The very day before the battle, the Epidaurians with 
their whole force invaded the territory of Argos, expect- 
ing to find it deseited , they killed many of the soldiers 
who had been left to protect the country when the main 
army took the field ^ After the battle three thousand 
Elean hoplites came to the aid of the Mantmeans, and a 
second detachment of a thousand from Athens. While 
the Lacedaemonians were still celebrating the Carnea 
they marched all together against Epidaurus, and began 
to surround the city with a wall, dividing the task among 
them The other allies did not persevere, but the Athe- 
nians soon completed their own portion, the foitification 
of the promontoiy on which the temple of Her^ stood 
In this part of the works a garrison was left, to which 
all furnished a contingent , they then returned to their 
several cities So the summer ended. 

76 At the very beginning of the following winter, after 
The Lace- the Celebration of the Carnea, the Lacedaemonians led 
party at out an army as far as Tegea, whence they sent proposals 
tOTding^to of peace to the Argives There had always been some 
Se demo- ^^ans of Lacedaemon in the city, who had wanted to 
cracy.make put down the democracy After the battle it was far 

peace 

easier for this party to draw the people into an alliance 
with Sparta. Their intention was to make first of all a 
peace, and then an alliance, with the Lacedaemonians, 
and, having done so, to set upon the people And now 
there arrived in Argos, Lichas the son of Arcesilaus, the 
proxenus of the Argives, offering them one of two alter- 
natives There were terms of peace, but they might also 
have war if they pleased A warm discussion ensued, 
for Alcibiades happened to be in the place The party 

a Or, ‘ to have incurred disgrace through a mishap ’ 

^ Reading avTS)U 
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c 418 which had been intriguing for the Lacedaemonians, and V. 

^ ^ had at last ventured to come forwaid openly, peisuaded 

the Argives to accept the terms of peace, which were as 
follows — 

‘It seems good to the Lacedaemonian assembly to 77 
make an agreement with the Argives on the following The terms 
terms — treaty 

I The Argives shall lestore to the Orchomenians “ 
the youths^ and to the Maenalians the men whom they 
hold as hostages, and to the Lacedaemonians ^ the men 
who were deposited in Mantinea 

II They shall also evacuate Epidauna, and demolish 
the fortifications which they have erected there If the 
Athenians refuse to evacuate Epidauna, they shall be 
enemies to the Argives and Lacedaemonians, and to the 
allies of the Lacedaemonians, and to the allies of the 
Argives 

III If the Lacedaemonians have any youths be- 
longing to any of the allies in their country, they shall 
restoie them to their several cities 

IV Concerning the sacrifice to the God, the Epi- 
dauiians shall be permitted to take an oath which the 
Ai gives shall formally tender to them 

V The cities in Peloponnesus, both small and great, 
shall be all independent, according to their ancestral laws 

VI If any one from without Peloponnesus comes 
against Peloponnesus with evil intent, the Pelopon- 
nesians shall take counsel together and shall repel the 
enemy , and the several states shall bear such a share m 
the war as may seem equitable to the Peloponnesians. 

VII. The allies of the Lacedaemonians without Pelo- 
ponnesus shall be in the same position as the other allies 
of the Lacedaemonians and the allies of the Argives, 
and they shall retain their present territory 

VIII Both parties ^may if they think fit show this 

a Cp V 61 fin 

^ Or, taking avrol^ of the allies ‘may show this agieeinent to 
their allies and make terms with them if the allies think fit , ’ or, 
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TREATY OF ALLIANCE 


V. agreement to their allies and make teims with them^ but 
if the allies laise any objection, they shall dismiss them 
to then homes ’ 

78 When the Aigivcs had accepted these propositions in 
Theai- the filst instance the Lacedaemonian army returned 
Argos with home from Tegea The two states now began to hold 
Athens, Tnd mtcicourse With one another^ and not long afterwards 
Sived^^^' same paity which had negotiated the treaty con- 
trived that the Argives should 1 enounce their alliance 
with Mantmea^ Athens, and Elis, and make a new 
tieaty of alliance with Lacedaemon on the following 
terms — 

79 ‘ It seems good to the Lacedaemonians and to the 
Argives to make peace and alliance for fifty years on 

second the following conditions — 

cMe an I They shall submit to arbitration on fair and equal 
whiXk- terms, according to their ancestral customs 
the^Peio^^^ n The other cities of Peloponnesus shall paiticipate 
ponnesian m the peace and alliance, and shall be independent and 
fuiia their own masters, retaining their own territory and 
for theniL submitting to aibitration on fair and equal terms, ac- 
dependence cording to their ancestral customs 

of dispute III. All the allies of the Lacedaemonians outside 

forarbitra- -i n i i ■. 

tion Peloponnese shall share in the same terms as the 
Lacedaemonians, and the allies of the Argives shall 
be in the same position as the Argives, and shall retain 
their present territory 

IV If it shall be necessary to make an expedition m 
common against any place, the Lacedaemonians and 
the Argives shall consult together and fix the share 
in the war which may be equitably borne by the allies 

V If any of the states, either within 01 without Pelo- 
ponnesus, have a dispute about a frontier, or any other 
matter, the difference shall be duly settled But should 

refeiring Ju/x/3aXeV^ai to the original agreernent and gi\ing a 
different sense to the woids aX ku avrois *may show the 

agreement to their allies before they conclude it, m case they are 
willing to come into it ’ 


Otd 
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SPARTA AND ARGOS AGAINST ATHENS 395 

c 418 a quarrel break out between two of the allied cities, they V 

^ ^ shall appeal to some state which both the cities deem to 

be impartial 

VI Justice shall be admimsteied to the individual 
citizens of each state accoiding to their ancestral 
customs ’ 

Thus the peace and the alliance were concluded, and 80. 
the Lacedaemonians and Argives settled with each The Lace- 

1 ^ rr •« -I 1 , -I daemonians 

other any difference which they had about captures and Ai gives 

made 111 the war, or about any other mattei They now l^ogeth*fr 

acted together, and passed a vote that no herald or 

embassy should be received from the Athenians, unless They in- 
duce the 

they evacuated the fortifications which they held in Chaicidian 
Peloponnesus and left the country, they agieed also Per^diccat 
that they would not enter into alliance or make war 
except in concert They weie very energetic in all 
their doings, and both Lacedaemonians and Argives sent dam is 
ambassadors to the Chaicidian cities in Thrace, and 
to Perdiccas whom they peisuaded to join their con- 
federacy He did not, however, immediately desert 
the Athenians, but he was thinking of deserting, being 
influenced by the example of the Aigives , for he was 
himself of Argive descent The Argives and Lacedae- 
monians renewed their former oaths to the Chalcidians 
and swoie new ones^ The Argives also sent envoys to 
the Athenians bidding them evacuate the fortifications 
which they had raised at Epidaurus They, seeing that 
their troops formed but a small part of the garrison, sent 
Demosthenes to bung them away with him When he 
came he proposed to hold a gymnastic contest outside 
the fort , upon this pretext he induced the rest of the 
garrison to go out, and then shut the gates upon them. 

Soon afterwards the Athenians renewed their tieaty 
with the Epidauiians, and themselves restored the foit 
to them 

When the Argives deserted the alliance the Manti- 81. 
neans held out foi a time, but without the Argives they 
Gp 11 99 mit. ^ Cp, 1 58 med. , v 3 1 fin 
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V. weie helpless, and so they too came to teims with the bc 418 

terms with Lacedaemoniaiis, and gave up their claim to supiemacy ^ 

the Lace- ^ a i i i i i i 

daemo- over the Cities in Aicadia which had been subject to 

TheArgive them Next the Lacedaemonians and the Argives, 

put^down^ each providing a thousand men, made a joint expedi- 

by force tion first the Lacedaemonians went alone and set up a 

more oligarchical government at Sicyon , then they and 

the Ai gives uniting their forces put down the democracy 

at Argos, and established an oligaichy which was in the 

interest of the Lacedaemonians, These changes were 

effected at the close of winter towards the approach 

of spring, and so ended the fourteenth year of the war. 

82. In the ensuing summer the people of Dium in Mount bc 417 
nhepopu- Athos revolted fiom the Athenians to the Chalcidians, 
a^Argos, and the Lacedaemonians resettled the affairs of Achaia 
themsefves a footing moie favourable to their inteiests than 

daem^maii populai paity at Aigos, leconstitutiiig 

festival, at- themselves by degiees, plucked up couiage, and, taking 
defeat the advantage of the festival of the Gymnopaediac at Lace- 
The^renew daemon, attacked the oligarchy A battle took place m 
nian^ai^^' popular party won, and either killed or ex- 

iiance and pelled their enemies The oligaichy had sought help from 
bufw imig their friends the Lacedaemonians, but they did not come 
sea^^ for some time , at last they put off the festival and went 
to their aid When they arrived at Tegea they heaid 
that the oligarchs had been defeated They would pio- 
ceed no further, but m spite of the entreaties of the 
fugitives returned home and resumed the celebration of 
the festival Not long aftei*wards envoys came to them 
both from the party now established in Argos and from 
those who had been driven out, and in the presence of 
their allies, after a long debate, they passed a vote con- 
demning the victorious faction , they then resolved to 
send an expedition to Aigos, but delays occurred and 
time was lost Meanwhile the democracy at Argos, 
fearing the Lacedaemonians, and again courting the 
Athenian alliance in which their hopes were centred, 

8- Cp \ 29 mit 
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BC 417 built Long Walls to the sea, in older that if they were V 
01 90. 4 j^iockaded by land they might have the advantage, with 
Athenian help, of introducing provisions by water 
Ceitain other states in Pcloponnese were privy to this 
project The whole Aigive people, the citizens them- 
selves, their wives, and their slaves, set to work upon 
the wall, and the Athenians sent them carpenters and 
masons from Athens So the summei ended 

In the ensuing winter the Lacedaemonians, hearing of 83. 
the progress of the woik, made an expedition to Argos The un- 
with their allies, all but the Coiinthians , there was also wSis^are 
a party at Argos itself acting in their interest Agis the 
son of Aichidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, led the ftropd 
aimy The suppoit which they expected to find at Latedae- 
Argos failed them, the walls however, which 
not yet finished, w^ere captured by them and razed to blockade^ 
the giound , they also seized Hysiae, a place in the Pe^diccas 
Argive territory, and put to death all the free men whom 
they caught , they then withdrew, and returned to their 
several cities Next the Argives in their turn made 
an expedition into the territory of Phhus, which they 
ravaged because the Phliasians had received their exiles, 
most of whom had settled there, they then returned 
home During the same winter the Athenians blockaded 
Perdiccas in Macedonia, complaining of the league which 
he had made with the Argives and Lacedaemonians , and 
also that he had been false to their alliance at a time 
when they had prepaied to send an army against the 
Chalcidians and against Amphipolis under the com- 
mand of Nicias the son of Niceratus. The army was 
in fact disbanded chiefly owing to his withdrawal. So 
he became their enemy Thus the wmtei ended, and 
With It the fifteenth year of the war 
c 416 In the ensuing summer, Alcibiades sailed to Argos 84 
^ with twenty ships, and seized any of the Argives who Aicibndes 
were still suspected to be of the Lacedaemonian faction, su^pLted 
three hundred m number , and the Athenians deposited ih? Athe- 
them m the subject islands near at hand The Athe- 

•' nged at 
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the iiide- 
pendeiice 
of the island 
of Melos, 
send thither 
an expedi- 
tion 

But fiist 
they try 
negotiation. 


85. 

Since we 
are to be 
closeted 
with you, 
let us con- 
verse and 
not mike 
speeches 


86 . 

We do not 
object But 
discussion 
between 
you and 
us IS a 
mockery , 
and can 
only end in 
our rum 


39(S ATHENIAN EXPEDITION TO MELOS. 

mans next made an expedition against the island of 
Melos with thiity ships of their own, six Chian, and 
two Lesbian, twelve hundred hoplites and thiee bun- 
dled archers besides twenty mounted archers of their 
own, and about fifteen hundred hoplites furnished by 
their allies in the islands The Melians are colonists of 
the Lacedaemonians who would not submit to Athens 
like the other islanders At first they weie neutral and 
took no part. But when the Athenians tried to coerce 
them by ravaging their lands, they were diiven into 
open hostilities^ The generals, Cleomedes the son of 
Lycomedes and Tisias the son of Tisimachus, encamped 
with the Athenian forces on the island But before 
they did the country any harm they sent envoys to 
negotiate with the Melians Instead of bunging these 
envoys before the people, the Melians desired them to 
explain their eriand to the magistrates and to the chief 
men They spoke as follows — 

‘ Since we are not allowed to speak to the people, lest, 
forsooth they should be deceived by seductive and un- 
answerable ^ arguments which they would hear set forth 
in a single uninterrupted oration (for we are perfectly 
aware that this is what you mean in bringing us before a 
select few), you who are sitting here may as well make 
assuiance yet surer Let us have no set speeches at all, 
but do you reply to each several statement of which you 
disapprove, and criticise it at once. Say fiist of all how 
you like this mode of proceeding.’ 

The Melian representatives answered — 'The quiet 
interchange of explanations is a reasonable thing, and 
we do not object to that But your warlike movements, 
which are present not only to our fears but to our eyes, 
seem to belie your words We see that, although you 
may reason with us, you mean to be our judges ; and 
that at the end of the discussion, if the justice of our 
cause prevail and we therefore refuse to yield, we may 
expect war , if we are convinced by you, slavery ’ 

Cp 111 91 init ^ Or, ‘ unexamined ’ 


Otd 
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C 416 Ath 'Nay, but if you are only going to aiguc fiom V 

^ fancies about the future, or if you meet us with any other 8 7 

purpose than that of looking your circumstances in the Nay, but 
face and saving your city, we have done , but if this is kSkSfocts 
your intention we will proceed ’ 

Mel 'It is an excusable and natural thing that men 88 
in our position should have much to say and should it must be 

1 1 - r - as you, and 

indulge in many fancies But we admit that this con- not as we, 
ference has met to consider the question of our preser- 
vation , and therefore let the argument proceed in the 
manner which you propose ’ 

Ath 'Well, then, we Athenians will use no fine 89 
words , we will not go out of our way to prove at length No use m 
that we have a right to rule^ because we overthrew the aboutfighi . 
Persians or that we attack you now because we are wm d 

suffering any injury at your hands We should not 
convince you if we did ; noi must you expect to con- 
vince us by arguing that, although a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians, you have taken no part in their ex- 
peditions, or that you have never done us any wrong 
But you and we should say what we really think, and 
aim only at what is possible, for we both alike know 
that into the discussion of human affairs the question of 
justice only enters where the pressuie of necessity is 
equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, and 
the weak grant what they must ^ 

Mel ‘ Well, then, since you set aside justice and invite qo 

us to speak of expediency, in our judgment it is cer- For your 

tainly expedient that you should respect a principle 

which IS for the common good , and that to every man 

when in peril a leasonable claim should be accounted should not 
- ^ 1 , -fill , 1 betoostiict# 

a claim of right, and any plea which he is disposed to 
urge, even if failing of the point a little, should help 
his cause Your interest in this principle is quite as 
great as ours, ^ inasmuch as you, if you fall, will incur 

O' Cp VI 83 init 

^ Or, ' inasmuch as voii, if you disregard it, wll by ymur example 
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V. the heaviest vengeance, and will be the most teirible 
example to mankind^'* 

91. Ath ‘The fall of our empiie, if it should fall, is 
For our- j^ot an event to which we look forward with dismay, 

selves we 1 t 1 1 

have no foi ruling States such as Lacedaemon are not cruel to 
itTyo^i vanquished enemies ^And we are fighting not 

karn^h'e much against the Lacedaemonians, as against our 
lesson of qwii subiects who may some day rise up and oveicome 

what IS ex- 1 . , , 

pedicnt their former masters^ But this is a danger which you 
andVou^^ may leave to us. And we will now endeavour to show 
that we have come m the interests of our empire, and 
that in what we are about to say we aie only seeking 
the preservation of your city For we want to make you 
ours with the least trouble to ourselves, and it is for the 
interests of us both that you should not be destroyed ’ 

g2 Mel ‘ It may be your interest to be our masteis, but 

For >ou, can It be ours to be your slaves 

yes But 

howforus? Ath ‘To you the gam will be that by submission you 

93 will avert thewoist, and we shall be all the nchei for 

You will , , 

suffer less your preservation 

gam more^^ M^l ‘ But must we be your enemies ^ Will you not 

94 receive us as friends if we are neutial and remain at 

‘No, your enmity is not half so mischievous 
Our subjects to US as your friendship , for the one is in the eyes of 

would not , ^ 1 / 

understand our subjects an argument of our power, the other of 
our weakness’ 

96 . Mel, ‘But are your subjects really unable to distin- 
But we are guish between states m which you have no concern, and 
ofyorns^”^ those which aie chiefly your own colonies, and in some 
cases have revolted and been subdued by you^’ 

97* -Ath, ‘ Why, they do not doubt that both of them have 

justify others in inflicting the heaviest vengeance on you should 
you fall.’ 

3- Or, taking cern di . 6 dyaj/ as a parenthesis and giving a 
different sense to ttov and avrol ‘ With the Lacedaemonians, how- 
ever, we are not now contending , the real danger is from our many 
subject states, who may ot their own motion use up and overcome 
their masters ’ 


oro 
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c 416 a good deal to say for themselves on the score of justice, V. 
but they think that states like yours aie left free because 
they are able to defend themselves, and that we do not about jus- 
attack them because we daie not So that your sub- Wesa> that 
jection will give us an increase of security, as well as ^lowfree^ 
an extension of empire For we are masters of the sea, 
and you who are islanders, and insignificant islanders islanders 
too, must not be allowed to escape us/ 

Mel * But do you not recognise another danger^ For, 98 
once more, since you drive us from the plea of justice Butwii not 

- yonr policy 

^-and press upon us your doctime of expediency®, we conveit aii 

must show you what is for our mteiest, and, if it be 

for yours also, may hope to convince you — Will you ^ 

not be making enemies of all who are now neutials^ 

When they see how you are treating us they will expect 

you some day to turn against them , and if so, are you 

not strengthening the enemies whom you already have, 

and bringing upon you others who, if they could help, 

would never dream of being your enemies at all 

Aik, ‘We do not consider our really dangerous ene- 99. 

mies to be any of the peoples inhabiting the mainland The neutral 

who, secure in their freedom, may defer indefinitely any the mam- 

measures of precaution which they take against us, but nmhmgTo 

islanders who, like you, happen to be under no control, 

and all who may be already irritated by the necessity therefore we 
- - - , have no- 

of submission to our empire — these are our leal enemies, thing to fear 
for they are the most reckless and most likely to bring ou^ub^^ts 
themselves as well as us into a danger which they cannot j^ianders^re 
but foresee/ clanger 

Mel, ‘ Surely then, if you and your subjects will brave lOO 
all this risk, you to preserve youi empire and they to be fo/emp5e^ 
quit of it, how base and cowaidly would it be in us, who 
retain our freedom, not to do and suffer anything rather fieedom, 
than be your slaves ’ be slaves > 

Ath, ‘Not so, if you calmly reflect for you are not lOi. 
fighting against equals to whom you cannot yield without 
disgrace, but you are taking counsel whether or no you yielding 
a Or, ‘ and insist upon our compliance with your interests ’ 

D d 
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V shall resist an ovei whelming force The question is not 
one of honour but of prudence ’ 

102. MeL ^ But we know that the fortune of war is some- 
AaVfortune impartial, and not always on the side of numbers 
may be- If we yield now, all is over , but if we fights there is yet 
a hope that we may stand upright * 

T03 Ath ‘ Hope IS a good comfortei in the hour of danger, 
Hope IS a and when men have something else to depend upon, al- 
feiTer ,^anci though hurtful, she IS not ruinous But when her spend- 
tLTi^vhen thrift nature has induced them to stake their all, ® they 
men are g^g ^g the moment of their fall, and not 

ruined till then. While the knowledge of her might enable 
them to be ware of her, she never fails ^ You aie weak 
and a single turn of the scale might be your rum Do 
not you be thus deluded , avoid the erroi of which so 
many are guilty, who, although they might still be saved 
if they would take the natural means, when visible 
grounds of confidence foisake them, have recourse to 
the invisible, to piophecies and oracles and the like, 
which ruin men by the hopes which they inspiie in 
them ’ 

104. Md ‘We know only too well how hard the struggle 

Heaven will must be agamst youi power, and against fortune, if she 
right and does not mean to be impartial Nevertheless we do not 
daemomans despair of fortune , for we hope to stand as high as you 
wii succour favour of heaven, because we are righteous, and 

you agamst whom we contend are unrighteous , and we 
are satisfied that our deficiency in power will be com- 
pensated by the aid of our allies the Lacedaemonians , 
they cannot refuse to help us, if only because we are 
their kinsmen, and for the sake of their own honour. 
And therefore our confidence is not so utteily blind as 
you suppose ' 

105. At/i. ‘As for the Gods, we expect to have quite as 

Jfonger favour as you for we are not doing or 

Or, ‘ they see her as she is m the moment of their fall , and 
afterwards, when she is known and they might be ware of her, she 
leaves them nothing worth saving * 


ow 
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c 416 claiming anything which goes beyond common opinion V 
^ about divine or men’s desiies about human things Por 

of the Gods we believe, and of men we know, that by a weaker is a 
law of their nature wherever they can rule they will common to 
This law was not made by us, and we are not the first 
who have acted upon it , we did but inherit it, and shall 
bequeath it to all time, and we know that you and all are as likely 
mankind, if you weie as strong as we are, would do as as you 
we do So much foi the Gods , we have told you why tace^t 
we expect to stand as high m their good opinion as you l^o^^oniyto 
And then as to the Lacedaemonians — ^when you imagine their m- 
that out of very shame they will assist you, we admire 
the simplicity of your idea, but we do not envy you 
the folly of it. The Lacedaemonians are exceedingly 
virtuous among themselves, and according to their na- 
tional standard of morality®* But, in respect of their 
dealings with others, although many things might be 
said, a word is enough to describe them, — of all men 
whom we know they are the most notorious for identify- 
ing what IS pleasant with what is honourable, and what 
is expedient with what is just But how inconsistent 
is such a chaiactci with your present blind hope of 
deliverance ’ ’ 

Mel ‘ That is the very reason why we trust them , 106 

they will look to their interest, and therefore will not But their 
be willing to betray the Melians, who are their ownmducethem 
colonists, lest they should be distrusted by their 
in Hellas and play into the hands of their enemies.’ 

Ath, ‘ But do you not see that the path of expediency 107 
IS safe, whereas justice and honour involve danger m Not when 
practice, and such dangers the Lacedaemonians seldom dange? 
care to face^’ 

McL ‘ On the other hand, we think that whatever perils 108. 
there may be, they will be ready to face them for our 

j ^ ^ t 1 1 need 

sakes, and will consider danger less dangeious where our aid, and 
we are concerned For ’’if they need our aid’’ we are Snli^n 

a Cp 1 68 init. ’’ Or, ‘ when we need their aid ’ 

D d a 
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V* dose at hand, and they can better trust our loyal feeling 
because we aie their kinsmen ’ 


109 Ath ‘Yes, but what encourages men who are invited 
The aid lom 111 a conflict is clearly not the good-will of those 

which you / 1 , , , , , 

can give IS who summon them to their side, but a decided supe- 
cienfto " riority m real power. To this no men look more keenly 
ru^mto^”^ than the Lacedaemonians , so little confidence have they 
danger for ^ their own resources, that they only attack their neigh- 

your sakes j j j o 

They will bours when they have numerous allies, and therefore 
alone to an they are not likely to find then way by themselves to 
an island, when we are masters of the sea ^ 


no Mel ‘ But they may send their allies the Cretan sea 
Their ships is a large place ; and the masters of the sea will have 
Sen way to more difficulty in overtaking vessels which want to 
may ^scape than the pursued in escaping If the attempt 
vadrAuica iJ^vade Attica itself, and find their 

and draw way to allies of yours whom Biasidas did not reach 
and then you will have to fight, not for the conquest 
of a land in which you have no concern, but nearei 
home, for the preservation of your confedeiacy and of 
youi own teiiitory ^ 

III. Ath, ‘Help may come from Lacedaemon to you as 


Wait and 
youwll see 
Nothing 
which you 
say IS to the 
point 

You are de- 
luded by a 
false sense 
of honour 
Think 
again 


it has come to otheis, and should you ever have actual 
experience of it, then you will know that nevei once 
have the Athenians retired from a siege through fear 
of a foe elsewhere. You told us that the safety of your 
city would be your first care, but we remark that, m 
this long discussion, not a woid has been utteied by 
you which would give a reasonable man expectation of 
deliverance Your strongest grounds are hopes deferred, 
and what powei you have is not to be compared with 
that which is already arrayed against you Unless after 


we have withdrawn you mean to come, as even now 


you may, to a wiser conclusion, you are showing a great 
want of sense For surely you cannot dream of flying 
to that false sense of honour which has been the rum 


of so many when danger and dishonour were staring 
them in the face. Many men with their eyes still open 


Otd 
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BC 4x6 to the consequences have found the word “honour*’ too V. 
much for them, and have suffered a mere name to luie 
them on, until it has drawn down upon them real and 
irretrievable calamities , through their own folly they 
have mcuucd a worse dishonour than foitune would 
have inflicted upon them. If you are wise you will 
not run this iisk , you ought to see that there can be 
no disgrace in yielding to a great city which invites you 
to become her ally on leasonable teims, keeping your 
own land, and merely paying tribute , and that you will 
certainly gain no honour if, having to choose between 
two alternatives^ safety and war, you obstinately prefer 
the worse To maintain our rights against equals, to 
be politic with superiors, and to be moderate towards 
inferiors is the path of safety Reflect once moie when 
we have withdrawn, and say to yourselves over and over 
again that you are deliberating about your one and only 
country, which may be saved or may be destroyed by 
a single decision’ 

The Athenians left the conference the Melians, after 112, 

consulting among themselves, resolved to persevere m The 

" ^ Melia.ns 

their refusal, and made answer as follows — "Men of Refuse to 

Athens, our resolution is unchanged , and we will not 

in a moment suriender that liberty which our city, 

founded seven hundred years ago, still enjoys , we will 

tiust to the good-fortune which, by the favour of the 

Gods, has hitherto preserved us, and for human help to 

the Lacedaemonians, and endeavour to save ourselves 

We are ready however to be your friends, and the 

enemies neither of you nor of the Lacedaemonians, and 

we ask you to leave our country when you have made 

such a peace as may appear to be in the interest of 

both paities ’ 

Such was the answer of the Melians, the Athenians, 
as they quitted the conference, spoke as follows — ‘Well, Last words 
we must say, judging from the decision at which you Athenians 
have arrived, that you are the only men who deem the 
future to be more certain than the piesent, and regaid 
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things unseen as alieady realised in your fond anticipa- Bc 416 
tion, and that the more you cast youi selves upon the 
Lacedaemonians and fortune and hope, and trust them, 
the more complete will be your rum ’ 

The Athenian envoys returned to the army, and the 
geneials, when they found that the Melians would not 
yield, immediately commenced hostilities They sur- 
rounded the town of Melos with a wall, dividing the 
work among the several contingents They then left 
troops of their own and of their allies to keep guard both 
by land and by sea, and retired with the greater part of 
their army , the remainder carried on the blockade 
About the same time the Argives made an inroad into 
Phhasia, and lost nearly eighty men, who were caught in 
an ambuscade by the Phliasians and the Argive exiles 
The Athenian garrison m Pylos took much spoil from 
the Lacedaemonians, neveitheless the latter did not 
renounce the peace and go to war, but only notified 
by a proclamation that if any one of then own people 
had a mind to make reprisals on the Athenians he 
might The Corinthians next declared war upon the 
Athenians on some private grounds, but the rest of the 
Peloponnesians did not join them The Melians took 
that part of the Athenian wall which looked towards the 
agora b}^ a night assault, killed a few men, and brought 
in as much corn and other necessaries as they could , 
they then retreated and remained inactive. After this 
the Athenians set a better watch So the summer 
ended 


1 16 In the following winter the Lacedaemonians had 
The Lace- intended to make an expedition into the Argive terri- 

daemomans ^ 

intending toiy, but finding that the sacrifices which they offered 
Argoifs^Le at the frontier were unfavourable they returned home 
terredby Argives, suspecting that the threatened invasion 

^^^®sacn- was instigated by citizens of their own, apprehended 
some of them , others however escaped. 

About the same time the Melians took another 


^ Cp V 54, 55 
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c 416 part of the Athenian wall , for the fortifications were V 
^ insufficiently guarded Wheieupon the Athenians sent 

flesh troops, under the command of Philociates the son maiem- 
of Demeas The place was now closely invested, and 
there was treachery among the citizens themselves So 
the Melians were induced to surrender at discretion. 

The Athenians thereupon put to death all who were of 
military age, and made slaves of the women and children 
They then colonised the island, sending thither five 
hundred settleis of their own 



BOOK VI. 


VI. I. During the same winter the Athenians conceived a 

TheAthe- desire of sending another expedition to Sicily, larger 

noranVof than that commanded by Laches and Eurymedon®’. 

reSxirceTof hoped to conquer the island Of its gieat size and 

the island, numerous population, baibarian as well as Hellenic, 
determine ^ ^ i i n i 

to send a most of them knew nothing, and they never reflected 

dition^to^^" that they were entering on a struggle almost as arduous 

as the Peloponnesian War The voyage in a merchant- 

vessel round Sicily takes up nearly eight days, and this 

great island is all but a part of the mainland, being 

divided from it by a sea not much more than two miles 

in width 

2. I will now describe the original settlement of Sicily, 
Thucydides and enumerate the nations which it contained. Oldest 
the races by of all were (i) the Cyclopes and Laestrygones, who are 
island dwelt in a district of the island , but who 

ir^The^^ they were, whence they came^ or whither they went, I 
mythical cannot tell. We must be content with the legends of 

Cyclopes - i i r r 1 

and Lae- the poets, and every one must be left to form his own 

?^he^^ opinion (Ot) The Sicanians appear to have succeeded 
from Spin early laces, although according to their own ac- 

saidtobe count they were still older, foi they profess to have 
thons been childien of the soil But the fact is that they were 
I'rqans! Ibeiians, and were driven fiom the river Sicanus in 
Iberia by the Ligurians Sicily, which was oiigmally 
^ Cp in 1 15. 
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called Trinacna, received from them the name Sicama VI 
To this day the Sicanians inhabit the western parts of 
the island (3) After the capture of Troy, some Trojans atetnefaii 
who had escaped fiom the Achaeans came in ships to 5 The 
Sicily, they settled near the Sicanians, and both took 
the name of Elymi The Elymi had two cities, Eiyx 
and Egesta (4) These were joined by certain Phocians, cians 
who had also fought at Troy, and were driven by a storm 
fiist to Libya and thence to Sicily (5) The Sicels were 
originally inhabitants of Italy, whence they were driven 
by the Opici, and passed over into Sicily, — according to 
a probable tradition they crossed upon rafts taking 
advantage of the wind blowing from the land, but they 
may have found other ways of effecting a passage , there 
are Sicels still in Italy, and the country itself was so 
called from Italus a Sicel king They entered Sicily 
with a large army, and defeating the Sicanians in battle, 
drove them back to the southern and western parts of 
the country, from them the island, formerly Sicania, 
took the name of Sicily For nearly three hundred years 
after their ariival until the time when the Hellenes came 
to Sicily they occupied the most fertile districts, and 
they still inhabit the central and southern regions ( 5 ) 

The Phoenicians at one time had settlements all round 
the island They fortified headlands on the sea-coast, 
and settled in the small islands adjacent, for the sake of 
trading with the Sicels , but when the Hellenes began 
to find their way by sea to Sicily m greater numbers 
they withdrew from the larger part of the island, and 
forming a union established themselves in Motya, Soloeis, 
and Panormus, in the neighbourhood of the Elymi, partly 
trusting to their alliance with them, and partly because 
this is the point at which the passage from Carthage to 
Sicily IS shoitest Such were the Barbarian nations who 
inhabited Sicily, and these were their settlements 

(7) The fiist Hellenic colonists sailed from Chalcis in 3 
Euboea under the leadership of Thucles, and founded ^ The 
Naxos , there they erected an altar in honour of Apollo colonies — 
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(1) Naxos, 
fioni Chal- 
cis, about 
735 B C 

(2) tsyia- 
cuse, from 
Corinth, 
about 
W4 B C 
(qlLeontmi, 
730 B C , 
and (4) Ca- 
tana, from 
Naxos 


the Founder, which is still standing without the City% 
and on this altar religious embassies sacrifice before they 
sail from Sicily (8) In the following year Archias, one 
of the Heiaclidae, came from Coimth and founded 
Syracuse, first driving the Sicels out of the island of 
Ortygia , and there the innei city, no longer surrounded 
by the sea, now stands^, in process of time the outer 
city was included within the walls and became populous 
(9) In the fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse 
Thucles and the Chalcidians went forth from Naxos, and 


driving out the Sicels by force of aims, founded first 
Leontmi, then Catana The Catanaeans howevei chose 


a founder of then own, named Evarchus 
4. (10) About the same time Lamis came from Megara 

(sjTrotdus, bringing a colony to Sicily, where he occupied a place 
sus, and Called Trotilus, upon the rivei Pantacyas , but he soon 
HywLan afterwards joined the settlement of the Chalcidians at 
Lcontmi , with them he dwelt a short time, until he was 
Megara, diiven out , he then founded Thapsus, wheie he died 
728 BC His followers quitted Thapsus and founded the city 
ffdmlhr^' which is called the Hyblaean Megara , Hyblon, a Sicel 
MegaX^ king, had betrayed the place to them and guided them 
n^Geia thither There they lemamed two hundred and forty- 
from ' five years, and were then driven out of their town and 
and Crete, land by Gelo the tyiant of Syracuse , but before they 
A^i- were driven out, and a hundred yeais after their own 
gentum, foundation, they sent out Pamillus and founded Selinus , 
582 B c he had come from Megara, their own mother state, to take 
or^MeSent part m the new colony (1 j) In the forty-fifth year after 
fiom Cym^ foundation of Syracuse, Antiphemus of Rhodes and 
Entimus of Ciete came with their followers and together 
built Gela The city was named from the river Gela, 
but the spot which is now the Acropolis and was first 
fortified is called Lmdii The institutions of the new 


settlement were Doiian. Exactly a hundred and eight 
years after their own foundation the inhabitants of 


^ Or, ' which IS now outside the city ’ 
Reading Tre piicXv^oiievr} with all the hlSS, 
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Gela founded Agrigentum, which they named from the VI 
river Acragas , they appointed Aristonous and Pystilus 
founders of the place, and gave to it then own institutions 
(i^) Zancl^ was oiigmally colonised by piiates who 
came from Cyme, the Chalcidian city in Opicia , these 
were followed by a large body of colonists fiom Chalcis 
and the rest of Euboea, who shared in the allotment of 
the soil. The fiist settlement was led by Perieres of 
Cyme, the second by Crataemenes of Chalcis Zancle 
was the original name of the place, a name given by the 
Sicels because the site was in shape like a sickle, for 
which the Sicel word is Zanclon These earlier settlers 


were afterwards driven out by the Samians and other 
BC 494 lonians, who when they fled from the Persians found. 

0] 71, 3 

their way to Sicily®' Not long afterwards Anaxilas, the 

tyrant of Rhegium, drove out these Samians He then 

repeopled their city with a mixed multitude, and called 

the place Messen^ after his native country 

BC 648? Himera was colonised fiom Zancl^ by Eucleides, 
01 33 ^ ^ 

Simus, and Sacon Most of the settlers were Chalcidian, < 

but the Myletidae, Syiacusan exiles who had been 
defeated m a civil wai, took pait in the colony. Their 
language was a mixture of the Chalcidian and Doric 
dialects, but then institutions were mainly Chalcidian 
(13) Acrae and Casmenae were founded by the Syracu- 
sans, Acrae seventy years after Syracuse, and Casmenae < 
nearly twenty years after Aciae Camaiina was origin- • 
ally founded by the Syracusans exactly a hundred and 
thirty-five years after the foundation of S}iacuse, the 
founders were Dascon and Menecolus. But the Cama- 


( 12 ) Himera, 
fromZancl6 

(13) Acrae, 
664 B C , 
and (14) 
Casmenae, 
644 ^ C , 

from Syra- 
cuse 

(15) Cama- 
rina, from 
Syracuse, 
599 BC 


rinaeans revolted, and as a punishment for their revolt 
were violently expelled by the Syracusans After a 
BC 498- time Hippocrates the tyrant of Gela, leceiving the teiri- 
0T70, 3-toiy of Camarina^ as the ransom of certain Syracusan 
^ prisoners, became the second founder of the place, which 
he colonised anew The inhabitants were once more 


Cp Herod vi 22, 23 


^ Cp Heiod \ii 154 
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Ambition 
was the real 
motive of 
the Sicilian 
expedition, 
for which 
the Athe- 
nians found 
an occasion 
in the wai 
between 
Egesta and 
Selinus 
The Eges- 
taean 
envoys 
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driven out by Gcio, ^wlio himself colonised the city for 
the third time ^ 

These were the nations, Hellenic oi Barbarian, who 
inhabited Sicily, and such was the great island on which 
the Athenians were determined to make wai They 
viituously professed that they were going to assist their 
own kinsmen and their newly-acquired allies^, but the 
simple truth was that they aspired to the empire of 
Sicily They were principally instigated by an embassy 
which had come from Egesta and was uigent in re- 
questing aid The Egestaeans had gone to war with the 
neighbouring city of Selinus about certain questions of 
marriage and about a disputed piece of land The 
Selinuntians summoned the Syracusans to their assist- 
ance, and their united foices reduced the Egestaeans 
to great straits both by sea and land The Egestaean 
envoys reminded the Athenians of the alliance which 
they had made with the Leontmes under Laches m the 
former war*^, and begged them to send ships to their 
relief Their chief argument was, that if the Syracusans 
were not punished for the expulsion of the Leontmes, 
but were allowed to destroy the remaining allies of the 
Athenians, and to get the whole of Sicily into their own 
hands, they would one day come with a great aimy, 
Dorians assisting Dorians, who were their kinsmen, and 
colonists assisting their Peloponnesian founders, and 
would unite in overthrowing Athens herself Such being 
the danger, the Athenians would be wise in combining 
with the allies who were still left to them in Sicily 
against the Syracusans, especially since the Egestaeans 
w^ould themselves provide money sufficient for the war. 
These arguments were constantly repeated in the ears of 
the Athenian assembly by the Egestaeans and their 
paitisans, at length the people passed a vote that they 

a Or, adopting the conjectw e TeXcao)!^ ‘ and the city was colonised 
foi the third time by the inhabitants of Gela * This accoi ds with 
the statement of Diodorus, xi 76 

^ The Camarmaeans and Agrigentmes, v 4 fin , and some of the 
Sicels, ill. 103 init, 115 init, 0 Cp. 111 86, 


or, 
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c 416 would at all events send envoys to ascertain on the spot VI. 

^ whether the Egestaeans really had the money which they 

professed to have in their treasury and in their temples, 

and to leport on the state of the war with Selinus. So 

the Athenian envoys weie despatched to Sicily. 

During the same winter the Lacedaemonians and their 7 

allies, all but the Corinthians, made an expedition into 

the Argive territory, of which they devastated a small mvade Ar- 

part, and, having bi ought with them waggons, carried 

away a few loads of corn They settled the Argive 

exiles at Orneae, wheie they left a small gariison exiles, who 

and having made an agreement that the inhabitants of ousiy at- 

Orneae and the Argives should not injure one another's Jhe Arg^Je 

land for a given time, returned home with the rest of 

their army. Soon afterwards the Athenians ariived with 

^ but escape 

thirty ships and six bundled hoplites They and the 
people of Argos with their whole power went out and 
blockaded Orneae for a day, but at night the Argive 
exiles within the walls got away unobserved by the 
besiegers, who were encamped at some distance On 
the following day the Argives, perceiving what had hap- 
pened, razed Orneae to the ground and leturned Soon 
afterwards the Athenian fleet returned likewise 

The Athenians also conveyed by sea cavalry of then The 
own, and some Macedonian exiles who had taken refuge 
with them, to Methon^ on the borders of Macedonia, Macedonia 
and lavaged the territoiy of Perdiccas Wheieupon the 
Lacedaemonians sent to the Thracian Chalcidians, who 
were maintaining an armistice terminable at ten days’ 
notice with the Athenians, and commanded them to 
assist Perdiccas, but they refused So the winter ended, 
and with it the sixteenth yeai in the Peloponnesian War 
of which Thucydides wrote the history 
B c 41S Early m the next spring the Athenian envoys returned 8 
^ from Sicily They were accompanied by Egestaeans who The Athe- 

, , . - 111 1 , mans after 

brought sixty talents^ of uncoined silver, being a month s the return 
pay for sixty vessels which they hoped to obtain from emoys 
» ^14,400 



VI. 

convoke an 
assembly, 
winch de- 
cides in 
favour of 
war 

At a second 
assembly, 
called for 
the pm pose 
of voting 
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them from 
going to war 
at all 
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I must say 
what I be- 
lieve to be 
the truth 
This war is 
impolitic 
and ill- 
timed 


414 THE ATHENIANS DECIDE FOR WAR 

Athens The Athenians called an assembly, and when 
they heard both fiom then own and fiom the Egestaean 
envoys, amongst other inviting but untiue statements, 
that there was abundance of money lying leady in the 
temples and in the tieasuiy of Egesta^ they passed a 
vote that sixty ships should be sent to Sicily, Alcibiades 
the son of Cleinias, Nicias the son of Niceratus^ and La- 
machus the son of Xenophanes were appointed com- 
mandeis They were told to assist Egesta against Sell- 
nus , if this did not demand all their military strength 
they were empowered to restore the Leontmes, and 
generally to further m such manner as they deemed 
best the Athenian interest in Sicily Five days after- 
wards another assembly was called to consider what 
steps should be taken for the immediate equipment of 
the expedition, and to vote any additional supplies 
which the gcncials might require. Nicias, who had 
been appointed geneial against his will, thought that 
the people had come to a wrong conclusion, and that 
upon slight and flimsy grounds they were aspiring to 
the conquest of Sicily, which was no easy task So, 
being desirous of diverting the Athenians from their 
purpose, he came forwaid and admonished them in the 
following terms — 

‘I know that we are assembled here to discuss the 
preparations which are required for our expedition to 
Sicily, but in my judgment it is still a question whether 
we ought to go thither at all , we should not be hasty 
in determining a matter of so much importance, or allow 
ourselves to rush into an impolitic war at the instigation 
of foieigners. Yet to me personally war brings honour , 
and I am as careless as any man about my own life 
not that I think the worse of a citizen who takes a little 
thought about his life or his pioperty, for I believe that 
the sense of a man’s own interest will quicken his in- 
terest in the prosperity of the state. But I have never 
been induced by the love of reputation to say a single 
^ Gp VI, 46 
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B c 415 word contrary to what I thought , neithei will I now I VI 
^ will say simply what I believe to be best If I told you to 
take care of what you have and not to thiow away present 
advantages in order to gain an uncertain and distant 
good^ my words would be powerless against a temper like 
yours I would rather argue that this is not the time, 
and that your great aims will not be easily realised 

‘I tell you that in going to Sicily you are leaving 10. 
many enemies behind you, and seem to be bent on The state of 
bringing new ones hither You are perhaps relying mHeiitris 
upon the treaty leccntly made, which if you remain quiet 
may retain the name of a treaty, for to a mere name the 'p 
intrigues of certain persons both here and at Lacedae- conquests 
mon have nearly succeeded in reducing it But if you shXbe"^^ 
meet with any serious reverse, your enemies will be upon eneimcTat 
you in a moment, for the agreement was oiigmally 
tiacted from them by the pressure of misfortune, and the cidiansuc 

still in 1C- 

discredit of it fell to them and not to us*^ In the treaty beiiion 
itself theie are many disputed points, and, unsatisfactory 
as it is, to this hour several cities, and very powerful 
cities too, persist in rejecting it Some of these are at 
open war with us already^, others may declare war at 
ten days’ notice®, and they only lemain at peace because 
the Lacedaemonians are indisposed to move And in 
all piobability, if they find our power divided (and such 
a division is precisely what we are stiiving to create), 
they will eagerly join the Sicilians, whose alliance 111 the 
war they would long ago have given anything to obtain. 

These considerations should weigh with us. The state 
is far from the desired haven, and we should not run 
into dangei and seek to gam a new empire before we 
have fully secured the old. The Chalcidians in Thrace 
have been rebels all these years and remain unsubdued, 
and theie are other subjects of ours in various parts of 
the mainland who are uncertain in their allegiance 
And we foi sooth cannot lose a moment m avenging the 

a Cp. V 46 mit ^ Cp. V 1 15 med. 

c Cp V 26 med , vi 7 fin 
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Sicily, even 
if con- 
quered, 
cannot be 
retained 


The Si- 
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they -were 
united, 
would not 
help Sparta 
to make war 
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because 
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fear that a 
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make war 
upon them 
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known, the 
more he is 
feared 
Familiarity 
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Lacedae- 
monians, 
but they 
are biding 
their time 
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wrongs of our allies the Egestaeans, while we still defer 
the punishment of oui revolted subjects, whose offences 
are of long standing 

'And yet if we subdue the Chalcidian lebels we may 
retain our hold on them , but Sicily is a populous and 
distant countiy, over which, even if we are victorious, we 
shall hardly be able to maintain our dominion And 
how foolish is it to select for attack a land which no 
conquest can secuie, while he w^ho fails to conquer will 
not be wheie he was before * 

'I should say that the Sicilians are not dangcious to 
you, — certainly not in their present condition, and the}^ 
would be even less so if they were to fall under the sway 
of the Syracusans (and this is the prospect with which 
the Egestaeans would fain scale you) At present indi- 
viduals might cioss the sea out of fiiendship for the 
Lacedaemonians , but if the states of Sicily were all 
united in one empiie they would not be likely to make 
war upon another empire For whatever chance they 
may have of ovei throwing us if they unite with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, there will be the same chance of their being 
ovei thrown themselves if the Peloponnesians and Athe- 
nians are ever united against them^ The Hellenes in 
Sicily will dread us most if we never come , in a less 
degree if we display our strength and speedily depart , 
but if any disaster occur, they will despise us and be 
leady enough to join the enemies who are attacking us 
here We all know that men have the greatest respect 
for that which is farthest off, and for that of which the 
reputation has been least tested, and this, Athenians, 
you may veiify by your own expeiience. There was a 
time when you feared the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies, but now you have got the better of them, and 
because your first fears have not been realised you 
despise them, and even hope to conquer Sicily But 
you ought not to be elated at the chance mishaps of 
your enemies ; before you can be confident you should 
^ Cp viii 46 
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C 41S 
1 91, 2 


have gained the mastery over their minds Remember VI. 
that the Lacedaemonians are sensitive to their disgiace, 
and that their sole thought is how they may even yet 
find a way of inflicting a blow upon us which will re- 
trieve their own character , the rather because they have 
laboured so earnestly and so long to win a name for 
valour If we aie wise we shall not trouble ourselves 
about the barbarous Egestaeans in Sicily, the real ques- 
tion is how we can make ourselves secure against the 
designs of an insidious oligarchy 

^ We must lemember also that we have only just re- 12 . 
coveied in some measure from a great plaeue and a behave 

. ,1 , , - plenty of 

great war, and are beginning to make up our losses in work at 

men and money It is our duty to expend our new had beue? 

resources upon ourselves at home, and not upon begging advIntuiSs 

exiles who have an interest m successful lies , who find to them- 

' selves 

it expedient only to contiibute words, and let others 
fight their battles , and who, if saved, prove ungrateful , 
if they fail, as they very likely may, only involve their 
friends in a common rum 

‘ I dare say there may be 5 ome young man here who Aicibmdes 
IS delighted at holding a command, and the more so 
because he is too young foi his post^, and he, regarding 
only his own interest, may recommend you to sail , he 
may be one who is much admired for his stud of horses, wants to m- 
and wants to make something out of his command which 
will maintain him in his extravagance But do not you p^b^c 
give him the opportunity of indulging his own magnifi- expense 
cent tastes at the expense of the state. Remember that 
men of this stamp impoverish themselves and defraud 
the public An expedition to Sicily is a serious busi- 
ness, and not one which a mere youth can plan and 
carry into execution off-hand The youth of whom I 13 
am speaking has summoned to his side young men like 
himself, whom, not without alaim, I see sitting by him supporters, 
m this assembly, and I appeal against them to you elder Tiarm 

S' Cp. 11 87 init , VI 72 init 
Omitting the comma aftei cKjrXav. 
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They will 
charge 
you with 
cowardice, 
but never 
mind that 
Do not 
mteifeie in 
Sicily , 
let the 
Egestaeans 
fight their 
own bi tiles 


14 

The Pry- 
tanis need 
not fear to 
bring before 
you once 
more the 
question of 
the expe- 
dition Itself 


Citizens If any of you should be placed next one of his 
supporters I would not have him ashamed, or afraid, of 
being thought a coward if he does not vote foi war Do 
not, like them, enteitain a desperate craving for things 
out of your reach, you know that by pievision many 
successes are gained, but few or none by mere greed 
On behalf of our country, now on the brink of the 
gieatest danger which she has evei known, I entreat you 
to hold up your hands against them Do not interfere 
with the boundaries which divide us from Sicily. I mean 
the Ionian gulf which parts us if we sail along the coast, 
the Sicilian sea if we sail through the open water , these 
are quite satisfactory The Sicilians have their own 
country, let them manage their own concerns And let 
the Egestaeans m particular be informed that, having 
originally gone to war with the Selmuntians on their own 
account, they must make peace on their own account. 
Let us have no moie allies such as ours have too often 
been, whom we are expected to assist when they are in 
misfortune, but to whom we ourselves when in need may 
look in vain 

‘And you, Prytanis, as you wish to be a good citizen, 
and believe that the welfare of the state is entrusted to 
you, put my proposal to the vote, and lay the question 
once more befoie the Athenians If you hesitate, le- 
member that m the presence of so many witnesses there 
can be no question of breaking the law, and that you will 
be the physician of the state at the critical moment 
The first duty of the good magistrate is to do the very 
best which he can for his country, or, at least, to do her 
no harm which he can avoid " 


15 Such were the words of Nicias Most of the Athe- 

The Atbe- niaiis who came forward to speak were in favour of wai. 
mans refuse _ , , 1 , 1 ^ , , 

to rescind and reluctant to rescind the vote which had been already 

passed, although a few took the other side. The most 

SSigtyS- enthusiastic suppoiter of the expedition was Alcibiades 

vocated by the son of Cleinias , he was determined to oppose Nicias, 

who wants who was always his political enemy and had just now 
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spoken of him in disparaging terms , but the desire to VI 
command was even a stionger motive with him 
was hoping that he might be the conqueror of Sicily and to pay ins 
Carthage, and that success w^ould repair ^his pi ivate Thuc>dides 
fortunes, and gain him money as well as glory He had Jhath^iswiid 
a great position among the citizens and was devoted to 
horse-1 acing and othei pleasures which outran his means, rum the 
And in the end his wild courses went far to rum thenotwith- 
Atheman state Foi the people fcaied the extremes to 
which he earned his lawless self-indulgence, and the far- 
reaching purposes which animated him in all his actions ^^asnol 
They thought that he was aiming at a tyranny and set and the 
themselves against him And therefore, although his 
talents as a military commander were unrivalled, they 
enti Listed the administration of the war to othei s, because men 
they personally objected to his pi ivate life, and so they 
speedily shipwrecked the state He now came forward 
and spoke as follows — 

* I have a better right to command, men of Athens, 1 6 
than another, for as Nicias has attacked me, I must My private 

1 r 1 T TIT extrava- 

begm by praising myself, and I consider that I amganceis 
worthy Those doings of mine for which I am so much benefit^ 
cried out against aie an honour to myself and to 
ancestors, and a solid advantage to my country Incompiam 
consequence of the distinguished manner in which I looked 
repiesented the state at Olympia, the othei Hellenes by^^e^fo?” 
foimed an idea of our powei which even exceeded thcp^^^j^’y 
reality, although they had previously imagined that we 
were exhausted by war I sent into the lists seven unfortunate 
chariots, — no other private man ever did the like , I Great 
was victor, and also won the second and fourth prize , am^tfoS! 
and I ordered everything 111 a style worthy of my victory 
The geneial sentiment honours such magnificence, and notacknow- 
the energy which is showm by it creates an impression of tong their 
powei. At home, again, whenever I gam eclat by pro- 
vidmg choruses or by the performance of some other > 9 "^^ 
public duty, although the citizens are naturally jealous the Argwe 
of me, to strangers these acts of munificence aie a ne\v^' 

£ e 2 ^ 
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VI. argument of our stiength There is some use in the 
folly of a man who at his own cost benefits not only 
himself, but the state And where is the injustice, if I 
or any one who feels his own supeiiority to another re- 
fuses to be on a level with him ^ The unfortunate keep 
their misfortunes to themselves We do not expect to be 
recognised by our acquaintance when we aie down in the 
woild, and on the same principle why should any one 
complain when treated with disdain by the more fortu- 
nate^ He who would have proper lespect shown to him 
should himself show it towards others. I know that men 
of this lofty spirit, and all who have been in any way 
illustrious, are hated while they are alive, by their equals 
especially, and in a lesser degree by others who have to 
do with them , but that they leave behind them to after- 
ages a reputation which leads even those who aie not of 
their family to claim kindied with them, and that they 
are the glory of their country, which regards them, not as 
aliens or as evil-doeis, but as her own children, of whose 
character she is proud. These are my own aspirations, 
and this is the leason why my private life is assailed , 
but let me ask you, whether in the management of 
public affairs any man surpasses me Did I not, with- 
out involving you in any great danger or expense, 
combine the most powerful states of Peloponnesus 
against the Lacedaemonians, whom I compelled to stake 
at Mantinea all that they had upon the fortune of one 
day ^ and even to this hour, although they were victo- 
rious in the battle, they have haidly recovered courage 
17 - ^ These were the achievements of my youth, and of 

abide^by “what IS Supposed to be my monstrous folly, thus did I 
youriii- by winning words conciliate the Peloponnesian powers, 
There IS and my heartiness made them believe in me and follow 

afraid of me because I am 
The^Sici- while I am in the flower of my days and 

bans are a Nicias enjoys the leputation of success, use the sei vices 

® Adopting the conjecture w€(p6(BT](rde, and placing a full stop after 
eTrao-e. 
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c 415 of us both Having determined to sail^ do not change VI. 

^ ’ your minds undei the impiession that Sicily is a 

T-. 1.1 1 , « , ^ ti tilde, ill 

power, ror although the Sicilian cities aie populous, pronded 
their inhabitants are a mixed multitude, and they readily femry^'and 
give up old forms of government and receive new ones 
from without No one leally feels that he has a city of will 

1 1 ..1 1 1 i ^ assist us 

his own , and so the individual is ill-provided with aims, At home 
and the country has no regular means of defence A ^roi?than 
man looks only to what he can win from the common 
stock by arts of speech or by party violence , hoping, if ponnesians 
he IS overthrown, at any latc to cany off his prize and 
enjoy it elsewhere They aie a motley crew, who arc 
never of one mind in counsel, and aie incapable of any 
concert in action. Every man is foi himself, and will 
readily come ovei to any one who makes an attractive 
offer , the more readily if, as report says, they are in a 
state of revolution. They boast of their hoplites, but, as 
has proved to be the case in all Hellenic states, the 
number of them is grossly exaggerated, Hellas has 
been singularly mistaken about her heavy infantry, and 
even in this war it was as much as she could do to 
collect enough of them The obstacles then which will 
meet us in Sicily, judging of them from the infoimation 
which I have received, are not great, indeed, I have 
overrated them, for there will be many barbarians who, 
through fear of the Syracusans, will join us in attacking 
them®* And at home there is nothing which, viewed 
rightly, need interfere with the expedition Our fore- 
fathers had the same enemies whom we are now told 
that we are leaving behind us, and the Persian besides , 
but their strength lay in the greatness of their navy, and 
by that and that alone they gained their empire Never 
were the Peloponnesians more hopeless of success than at 
the present moment , and let them be ever so confident, 
they can only invade us by land, which they will equally 
do whether we go to Sicily or not But on the sea they 


Gp VI 88 mit , 98 imt ,103 med 
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VI cannot hurt us, foi we shall leave behind us a navy- 
equal to theiis 

l 8 . ‘What leason can we give to ourselves for hesitation ^ 
wiiythen what excuse can we make to our allies for denying 
Foi an them aid ? We have swoin to them, and have no right 
aigue that they nevei assisted us®* In seeking their 
ti lie policy alliance we did not intend that they should come and 
IS to attack help us here, but that they should harass our enemies 
lose, and 111 Sicil}^, and prevent them from coming hither Like 
probably all other imperial powers, we have acquired our dominion 
masT 2 sof readiness to assist any one, whether Barbaiian oi 

Hellas Hellene, who may have invoked our aid If we are all 

Let young , , i i i r 

and old act to Sit and do nothing, or to draw distinctions of race 
and^noT when our help is lequested, we shall add little to our 
sta°e to nist and run a great risk of losing it altogether Foi 

from want mankind do not await the attack of a superior power, 

of energy 

they anticipate it We cannot cut down an empire as 
we might a household , but having once gained our 
present position, we must keep a firm hold upon some, 
and contrive occasion against others , for if we are not 
rulers we shall be subjects You cannot afford to regard 
inaction in the same light as others might, unless you 
impose a coi responding restriction on your policy 
Convinced then that we shall be most likely to in- 
crease our power here if we attack our enemies there, 
let us sail We shall humble the pride of the Pelopon- 
nesians when they see that, scorning the delights of 
repose, we have attacked Sicily By the help of our 
acquisitions there, we shall probably become masters of 
all Hellas , at any rate we shall injure the Syracusans, 
and at the same time benefit ourselves and our allies 
Whether we succeed and remain or depart, in either 
case oui navy will ensure our safety , for at sea we shall 
be more than a match for all Sicily Nicias must not 
divert you from your puipose by preaching indolence, 
and by trying to set the young against the old ; rather 
in your accustomed older, old and young taking counsel 
^ Cp jlV 6j med 
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c 415 together, aftei the manner of your fathers who raised VI. 

^ Athens to this height of gieatness, strive to rise yet 
highei Consider that youth and age have no powei 
unless united , but that the lighter and the more exact 
and the middle sort of judgment, when duly attempeied, 
are likely to be most efficient The state, if at rest, like 
everything else will wear herself out by internal friction 
Every puisuit which requires skill will bear the impiess 
of decay, whereas by conflict fresh expeiience is always 
being gained, and the city learns to defend herself, not 
in theory, but m practice My opinion in short is, that 
a state used to activity will quickl}^ be ruined by the 
change to inaction , and that they of all men enjoy the 
greatest security who are tiuest to themselves and their 
institutions even when they aie not the best ’ 

Such were the words of Alcibiades Aftei heaiing 19 
him and the Egestacans and ceitain Leontme exiles People 

° are bent on 

who came forward and earnestly entreated assistance, war Nicias 
reminding the Athenians of the oaths which they had SnTheni^ag- 
sworn % the people were more than ever resolved upon 
war Nicias, seeing that his old argument would no 
longer dctei them, but that he might possibly change 
their minds if he insisted on the magnitude of the force 
which would be lequired, came forward again and spoke 
as follows — 

‘Men of Athens, as I see that you are thoroughly 20 
determined to go to war, I accept the decision, and The hu- 

,, , 1 1 11 -11 cities 

will advise you accordingly, trusting that the event will m Siciiy are 

be such as we all wish The cities which we are about §^wS-fui . 
to attack are, I am informed, pow^erful, and independent 
of one another , they are not inhabited by slaves, who hophtesand 
would gladly pass out of a harder into an easier con- 
dition of life , and they are very unlikely to accept our 
lule in exchange for their present libeity^ As regards 
numbers, although Sicily is but one island, it contains 
a great many Hellenic states Not including Naxos 
and Catana (of which the inhabitants, as I hope, will be 
a Cp 111 86 ^ Cp \ii 55 fin 
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And we 
must take 
with tis a 
correspond- 
ing force 
of hoplites, 
and if 
not of 
cavalry, of 
javelm-men 
and archers, 
for vve shall 
be in a 
distant 
country 


our allies because they aie the kinsmen of the Leontiiies), b c 415 
there are seven other cities fully provided with means ^ 
of warfare similar to our own, especially Selinus and 
Syracuse, the cities against which our expedition is 
particularly directed For they have numerous hoplites, 
aicheis, and javelm-men, and they have many triremes 
which their large population will enable them to man , 
besides their piivate wealth, they have the treasures of 
the Selinuntian temples , and the Syracusans leceive a 
tribute which has been paid them from time imme- 
morial by ceitam barbarian tribes Moreovei, they have 
a numerous cavalr}^, and grow their own corn instead of 
impoiting it in the two last lespects they have a great 
advantage over us 

‘ Against such a power more is needed than an in- 
significant foice of marines, if we mean to do justice 
to our design '^we must embark a multitude of infantry, 
neither must we allow oui selves to be kept within our 
lines by the numbeis of their cavalry®- For what if the 
Sicilians in teiror combine against us, and we make no 
friends except the Egestacans who can furnish us with 
hoisemen capable of opposing theirs^ To be driven 
from the island or to send for reinforcements, because 
we were wanting in forethought at first, would be dis- 
graceful. We must take a powerful armament with us 
fiom home, in the full knowledge that we are going to a 
distant land, and that the expedition will be ^ of a kind 
very dififeient from any which you have hitherto made 
among your subjects against some enemy in this part 
of the world, yourselves the allies of otheis Here a 
fiiendly country is always near, and you can easily 
obtain supplies There ® you will be dependent on a 
country® which is entirely strange to you, and whence 


^ Or, ^and not to be kept within our lineb by the numbeis of 
their cavalry, we must embark a multitude of infantiy ’ 

^ Reading a-rpareva-ofi^voi and dirapT^crovTss, 

® Or, ‘you will be removed to a country,’ or, reading with 
Bekker dirapTYiaavres, ‘you will find yourselves dependent on,* or 
‘ will have been removed to a country ’ 
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c 41S during the four winter months hardly even a message VL 
^ ^ can be sent hither. 

‘ I say, therefore, that we must take with us a large 2 2 
heavy- aimed force both of Athenians and of allies, food must 

1 be bi ought 

whethei our own subjects or any Peloponnesians whom from home, 
we can persuade*^ or attiact by pay*' to our service , also mlfstXve 
plenty of archeis and javelin-men to act against the 
enemy’s cavalry Our naval superiority must be over- sea that we 

, - - , may be able 

whelming, that we may not only be able to fight, buttopiocure 
may have no difficulty in biingmg m supplies. And freSf eTse- 
theie is the food earned from home, such as wheat and''^®’’® 
parched barley, which will have to be conveyed in 
merchant-vessels , we must also have bakeis, drafted m 
a certain proportion from each mill, who willieceive pay, 
but will be forced to serve, in older that, if we should be 
detained by a calm, the army may not want food , for it 
is not every city that mil be able to receive so large a 
force as ours We must make our preparations as com- 
plete as possible, and not be at the mercy of others , 
above all, we must take out with us as much money 
as we can , for as to the supplies of the Egestaeans which 
are said to be awaiting us, we had better assume that 
they arc imaginary 

‘ Even supposing we leave Athens with a force of our 23. 
owm, not merely equal to that of the enemy, but in every We must 
w^ay superior, except indeed as regaids the number of thing to 
hoplites which they can put into the field, foi in that'^^^^^^® 
respect equality is impossible, still it will be no easy task 
to conquer Sicily, or indeed to preserve ourselves You 
ought to consider that we are like men going to found a 
city in a land of strangers and enemies, who on the very 
day of their disembarkation must have command of the 
country , for if they meet with a disaster they wnll have no 
friends. And this is what I fear. We shall have much 
dnee of piudence, still more of good-foitune (and who 
can guarantee this to mortals?). Wherefore I would trust 

a* Cp VI 39 med 
b Cp VI 43 med ; vii 57 fin 
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VL myself and the expedition as little as possible to accident, 
and would not sail until I had taken such precautions as 
will be likely to ensure our safety This I conceive to 
be the course which is the most prudent for the whole 
state, and, for us who are sent upon the expedition, a 
secuiity against danger. If any one thinks otherwise, 
to him I lesign the command ^ 

24. These were the words of Nicias He meant either to 
TheAthe- deter the Athenians by bringing home to them the 
noTSitefred vastness of the undertaking, or to provide as far as 
force he could for the safety of the expedition if he weie 
quiied , the compelled to proceed The result disappointed him 

gi eater the ^ ^ ^ 

prepaiation Far from losing their enthusiasm at the disagreeable 
they^ar^as- prospect, they 'Were more determined than ever, they 
sSety°^ approved of his advice, and weie confident that eveiy 
chance of danger was now removed All alike were 
seized with a passionate desiie to sail, the elder among 
them convinced that they would achieve the conquest of 
Sicily, — at any late such an aimament could suffer no 
disaster , the youth were longing to see with their own 
eyes the maivels of a distant land, and weie confident of 
a safe letuin , the mam body of the troops expected to 
receive present pay, and to conquer a country which 
would be an inexhaustible mine of pay for the futuic 
The enthusiasm of the majority was so overwhelming 
that, although some disapproved, they were afiaid of 
being thought unpatriotic if they voted on the other 
side, and therefore held their peace 

25. At last an Athenian came foTOard, and calling upon 
Nicias gives Nicias, said that they would have no more excuses and 
sionaresti- delays, he must speak out and say what forces the 

people were to vote him. He leplied, with some un- 
quired willingness, that he would prefer to consider the matter 
at leisure with his colleagues, but that, as far as he could 
see at present, they ought to have at least a hundred 
triremes of their own , of these a certain number might 
be used as tiansports^ and they must ordci more 
Gp ch 31 init , 43 imt 
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till ernes from then allies Of heavy-armed troops they VI 
would lequire m all, including Athenians and allies, 
not less than five thousand, and moie if they could 
possibly have them , the rest of the armament must 
be m pioportion, and should comprise aichers to be 
procured both at home and fiom Crete, and slingers 
These forces, and whatever else seemed to be required, 
the generals would make ready before they staited 

Upon this the Athenians at once decreed that the 26 
generals should be empowered to act as they thought Piepara- 
best in the interest of the state lespccting the numbers of war 
the army and the whole management of the expedition 
Then the preparations began Lists for seivice were 
made up at home and orders given to the allies The 
city had newly recovered from the plague and from the 
constant pressure of war , a new population had grown 
up , there had been time for the accumulation of money 
during the peace , so that there was abundance of 
everything at command 

While they were in the midst of their preparations, 27. 

the Hermae ^or squaie stone figures carved after the Meanwhile 

ancient Athenian fashion, and standing everywhere atomiageon 

the doorways ^ both of temples and private houses, in uie 

one night had neaily all of them throughout the city 

their faces mutilated The offenders were not known, it ire sus- 
pected of 

but great lewards were publicly offered for their detec- designs 
tion, and a deciee was passed that any one, whether ^emociacy 
citizen, stranger, or slave, might without fear of punish- 
ment disclose this or any other profanation of which he 
was cognizant The Athenians took the matter greatly 
to heart — it seemed to them ominous of the fate of the 
expedition; and they ascribed it to conspiiators who 
wanted to effect a revolution and to ovei throw the 
democracy 

Certain mctics and servants gave infoimation, not 28. 

^ Or Kara to eVtx^ptoi^ may be taken with ttoXKoI ‘or square 
figures of cai*ved stone which, after the ancient Athenian fashion, 
usually stand at the door^ ays ’ etc 
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428 THE SUPPOSED PLOT 

indeed about the Heimae, but about the mutilation of 
other statues which had shortly before been perpetrated 
by some young men in a drunken frolic they also said 
that the mysteries were repeatedly profaned by the 
celebiation of them in private houses, and of this im- 
piety they accused, among others, Alcibiades A party 
who were jealous of his influence over the people, which 
interfered with the permanent establishment of their 
own, thinking that if they could get iid of him they 
would be supreme % took up and exaggerated the 
charges against him, clamorously insisting that both 
the mutilation of the Hermae and the profanation of the 
mysteries were part of a conspiracy against the democracy, 
and that he was at the bottom of the whole affair. In 
proof they alleged the excesses of his ordinary life, 
which were unbecoming in the citizen of a free state 
He strove then and there to clear himself of the 
chaiges, and also offered to be tiled before he sailed 
(for all was now ready), m order that, if he weie guilty, 
he might be punished, and if acquitted, might retain 
his command He adjured his countrymen to listen 
to no calumnies which might be propagated against 
him in his absence , and he protested that they would 
be wiser in not sending a man who had so serious an 
imputation hanging over him on a command so im- 
portant. But his enemies feared that if the trial took 
place at once he would have the suppoit of the army, 
and that the people would be lenient, ^ and would not 
forget that^ he had induced the Argives and some 
Mantineans to join in the expedition They therefoie 
exerted themselves to postpone the trial. To this end 
they suborned fresh speakers, who pioposed that he 
should sail now and not delay the expedition, but 
should return and stand his trial within a ceitam num- 
ber of days. Their intention was that he should be 

^ Cp 11 65 fin 
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c 41S lecalled and tried when they had stirred up a stronger VI. 

^ ’ feeling against him, which they could better do in his 
absence. So it was decided that Alcibiades should sail. 

About the middle of summei the expedition started 30. 
for Sicily Ordeis had been previously given to most of 

of the allies, to the corn-ships, the smaller craft, and among the 
generally to the vessels in attendance on the arma- 
ment, that they should muster at Corcyra, whence the 

^ paitmg 

whole fleet was to strike across the Ionian gulf to the 
promontory of lapygia. Early in the morning of the day 
appointed for their departure, the Athenians and such 
of their allies as had alieady joined them went down 
to the Piraeus and began to man the ships The entire 
population of Athens accompanied them, citizens and 
strangers alike The citizens came to take faiewell, one 
of an acquaintance, another of a kinsman, another of 
a son , the crowd as they passed along were full of 
hope and full of tears , hope of conquering Sicily, tears 
because they doubted whether they would ever see their 
friends again, when they thought of the long voyage 
on which they were sending them At the moment 
of paiting the danger was nearer, and terrors which 
had never occurred to them when they were voting the 
expedition now entered into their souls Nevertheless 
their spirits revived at the sight of the armament in 
all Its strength and of the abundant provision which 
they had made The strangers and the rest of the 
multitude came out of curiosity, desinng to witness an 
enterprise of which the greatness exceeded belief 

No armament so magnificent or costly had ever been 31. 
sent out by any single Hellenic power, though in mere Beauty and 
number of ships and hoplites that which sailed to Epi- of the 
daurus under Pericles and afterwards under Hagnon to 
Potidaea®- was not infeiior For that expedition consisted 
of a bundled Athenian and fifty Chian and Lesbian it 
triremes, conveying four thousand hoplites all Athenian 
citizens, three hundred cavalry, and a multitude of 
a Cp 11 56, 58. 
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VI. allied troops Still the voyage was short and the equip- 
ments were poor, whereas this expedition was intended 
to be long absent, and was thoroughly provided both 
for sea and land service, wheicver its presence might 
be required On the fleet the greatest pains and 
expense had been lavished by the tnerarchs and the 
state The public treasury gave a diachma® a day to 
each sailor, and furnished empty hulls for sixty swift 
sailing vessels, and for forty transports carrying hoplites 
All these were manned with the best crews which could 
be obtained The tnerarchs, besides the pay given by 
the state, added somewhat more out of their own means 
to the wages of the upper ranks of rowers and of the- 
petty offlceis'* The figui e-heads and other fittings 
provided by them were of the most costly description 
Every one strove to the utniost that his own ship 
might excel both in beauty and swiftness The mfantiy 
had been well selected and the lists carefully made 
up There was the keenest rivaliy among the soldiers 
in the matter of arms and personal equipment And 
while at home the Athenians were thus competing with 
one another in the performance of their seveial duties, 
to the rest of Hellas the expedition seemed to be a 
grand display of their power and greatness, rather than 
a pieparation for war If any one had reckoned up 
the whole expenditure (i) of the state, (2) of individual 
soldieis and others, including in the first not only what 
the city had already laid out, but what was entrusted to 
the generals, and in the second what either at the time 
or afterwards private persons spent upon their outfit, 
or the tnerarchs upon their ships, the provision for the 
long voyage which every one may be supposed to have 
earned with him over and above his public pay, and 
what soldieis or traders may have taken for purposes 
of exchange, he would have found that altogether an 

» 9|i. 

Otheis translate ‘the crews generally,’ or ‘the soldiers’ 
servants ’ 
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c 41S inimense sum amounting to many talents was withdrawn VI 

^ ^ from the city Men were quite amazed at the boldness of 

the scheme and the magnificence of the spectacle, which 
wcie everywhere spoken of, no less than at the great 
disproportion of the force when compared with that of 
the enemy against whom it was intended Never had 
a greater expedition been sent to a foieign land , never 
was there an enterprise m which the hope of future 
success seemed to be better justified by actual power 

When the ships weie manned and everything requiied 32 
for the voyage had been placed on board, silence was 
pioclaimed by the sound of the trumpet, and all with the who\e 
one voice before setting sail offeied up the customary 
prayers , these were recited, not m each ship, but by a ThfiJibrs 
single herald, the whole fleet accompanving him On^nakeiiba- 
every deck both officers and men, mingling wine in raise the 
bowls, made libations from vessels of gold and silvei Thrships 
The multitude of citizens and other well-wishers who 
were looking on fiom the land joined in the player 
The crews raised the Paean, and when the libations 
were completed, put to sea After sailing out for some 
distance in single file, the ships raced with one another 
as far as Aegina, thence they hastened onwards to 
Corcyra, wheie the allies who formed the rest of the 
army were assembling 

Meanwhile reports of the expedition weie coming in Rumours of 
to Syracuse from many quarters, but for a long time uonTSi” 
nobody gave credit to them At length an assembly 
was held. Even then diffeient opinions were expressed, 
some affirming and others denying that the expedition 
was coming At last Hermocrates the son of Hermon, 
believing that he had certain information, came foiwaid, 
and warned the Syracusans in the following woids — 

‘I daie say that, like others, I shall not be believed 33 
when I tell you that the expedition is really coming, and 
I am well aware that those who are either the 
or reporters of tidings which seem incredible not only coming and 
fail to convince others, but aie thought fools for then p^epTr^for 
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VI, 

them 

If you are 
piepaied 
there is 
nothing 
to fear , 
Sicily will 
unite 
against 
them , and 
great ex- 
peditions 
never come 
to good 


pains. Yet, when the city is in danger, fear shall not 
stop my mouth , for I am convinced m my own mind 
that I have better information than anybody The 
Athenians, wonder as you may, are coming against us 
with a great fleet and army, they profess to be assist- 
ing then Egestaean allies and to be restoring the 
Leontmes But the truth is that they covet Sicily, and 
especially our city They think that, if they can conquer 
us, they will easily conquer the rest They will soon 
be here, and you must consider how with your present 
resources you can make the most successful defence. 
You should not let them take you by surpiise because 
you despise them, or neglect the whole matter because 
you will not believe that they are coming at all But 
to him who IS not of this unbelieving temper I say — ■ 
And do not you be dismayed at their audacity and 
power They cannot do moie harm to us than wc can 
do to them , the veiy gieatness of their aimament may 
be an advantage to us , it will have a good effect on 
the other Sicilians, who will be alarmed, and in their 
terroi will be the moie ready to assist us Then, again, 
if in the end we ovcrpowei them, or at any rate diive 
them away baffled, for I have not the slightest fear of 
their accomplishing then purpose, we shall have achieved 
a noble triumph And of this I have a good hope Raiely 
have gieat expeditions, whether Hellenic or Barbarian, 
when sent far from home, met with success They are 
not more numerous than the inhabitants and their neigh- 
bours, who all combine through fear , and if owing to 
scarcity of supplies m a foreign land they miscarry, al- 
though their ruin may be chiefly due to themselves, they 
confer glory on those whom they meant to overthrow. 
The greatness of these very Athenians was based on 
the utter and unexpected luin of the Persians % who 
were always supposed to have diiected their expedition 
against Athens And I think that such a destiny may 
very likely be reserved for us, 

a Cp 1 69 fin 
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'Let us take couiage then, and put ourselves into a VI, 
state of defence , let us also send envoys to the Sicels, 34, 
and, while we make sure of oui old allies, endeavour to Let 
gam new ones We will despatch envoys to the rest of our old 
Sicily, and point out that the danger is common to all , and^rnake^ 
we will also send to the Italian cities in the hope that 
they may either join us, or at any rate lefuse to leceive taii^hcip 
the Athenians And I think that we should send to ^3^01 ^ 
the Carthaginians , the idea of an Athenian attack is canhagef 
no novelty to them , they are always living in appre- 
hension of it They will probably feel that if they leave Connth 
us to our fate, the trouble may reach themselves, and wouw t-ike 
thciefore they may be inclined in some way or other, you ^ud 
secretly, if not openly, to assist us If willing to help, 
of all existing states they are the best able , for they Athennns 
have abundance of gold and silver, and these make wai, We should 
like other things, go smoothly Let us also send to the 
Lacedaemonians and Corinthians and entreat them to ^ven if^^e 
come to our aid speedily, and at the same time to revive 
the war 111 Hellas. I have a plan which in my judgment should sbii 
IS the best suited to the present emergency, although it 
is the last which you in your habitual indolence will 
readily embiace ® Let me tell you what it is. If all the dismayed 

by our 

Sicilian Greeks, or at least if we and as many as will boldness 
join us, taking two months^ provisions, would pul out to up\hfe\- 
sea with all our available ships and meet the Athenians 
at Tarentum and the promontory of lapygia, thereby 
proving to them that before they fight foi Sicily they 
must fight for the passage of the Ionian Sea, we should 
strike a panic into them. They would then 1 effect that 
at Taientum (which receives us), we, the advanced guard 
of Sicily, are among friends, and go forth from a friendly 
country, and that the sea is a large place not easy to 
traverse with so great an armament as theirs. They 
would know that after a long voyage their ships will be 
unable to keep in lirie^ and coming up slowly and few 
at a time will be at our mercy On the othci hand, if 
a Cp. 1 143 fin. 
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they lighten their vessels and meet us in a compact 
body with the swiftei part of their fleet, they may have 
to use oais, and then we shall attack them when they 
aie exhausted Or if we prefer not to fight, v^e can retire 
again to Tarentum Having come over with slender 
supplies and prepared foi a naval engagement, they will 
not know what to do on these desolate coasts If they 
lemain we can blockade them ; if they attempt to sail 
onwaids they will cut themselves off from the rest of 
their armament, and will be discouraged , for they will 
be far from ceitain whether the cities of Italy and Sicily 
will receive them In my opinion the anticipation of these 
difficulties will hamper them to such a degree, that they 
will never leave Corcyra. While they are holding con- 
sultations, and sending out spies to discover our number 
and exact position, they will find themselves driven into 
winter , or in dismay at the unexpected opposition, they 
may very likely bieak up the expedition , especially if, 
as I am informed, the most experienced of their generals 
has taken the command against his will, and would 
gladly make any considerable demonstration on our part 
an excuse for retreating. I am quite suie that rumour 
will exaggerate our strength. The minds of men are 
apt to be swayed by what they hear ; and they are most 
afraid of those who commence an attack, or who at any 
rate show to the aggressor betimes that he will meet 
with resistance; for then they reflect that the risk is 
equally divided. And so it will be with the Athenians, 
They are now attacking us because they do not believe 
that we shall defend ourselves, and in this opinion they 
are justified by our refusal to join with the Lacedae- 
monians in putting them down But, if they see ^us 
enterprising almost to rashness % they will be more dis- 
mayed at our unexpected resistance than at our real 
power. Take my advice, if possible, resolve on this 
bold step, but if not, adopt other itieasures of defence as 

^ Or, Hhat they were mistaken, and that we boldly venture,’ etc. 
Cp n. 89 med 
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c 41s quickly as possible Remember each and all of you VL 
that the true contempt of an invader is shown by deeds 
of valour m the field, and that meanwhile the greatest 
service which you can render to the state is to act as if 
you were m the presence of danger, considering that safety 
depends on anxious preparation^ The Athenians are 
coming, I am certain that they are alicady on the sea 
and will soon be here.’ 


Thus spoke Hermocrates Great was the contention 35 
which his words aroused among the Syracusan people, Peopiesmd, 
some asserting that the Athenians would never come, nevc^ 
and that he was not speaking truth, otheis asking, ‘ And what harm 
if they should come^ what harm could they do to us 
neaily so great as we could do to them^'* while others the 
were quite contemptuous, and made a jest of the whole 


matter A few only believed Hermocrates and realised 
the danger At last Athenagoras, the popular leader, 
who had at that time the greatest influence with the 
multitude, came forward and spoke as follows — 

'He lb either a cowaid or a tiaitor who would not 


rejoice to hear that the Athenians are so mad as to come 
hither and deliver themselves into our hands Thegpras 

These 

audacity of the people who are spieadmg these alai ms alarms are 
does not suiprise me, but I do wonder at their folly traSrsf^ 
if they cannot see that their motives are tiansparcnt 


Having private leasons for being afraid, they want to 
strike terror into the whole city ^that they may hide from jheir 
themselves^ under the shadow of the common fear 


own de- 
signs 

, 1 he whole 


And now, what is the meaning of these rumours ^ They 
do not grow of themselves , they have been got up by 
persons who are the troublers of our state And you, 
if you are wise, will not measure probabilities by their 
reports, but by what we may assume to be the intentions 
of shrewd and experienced men such as I conceive the 
Athenians to be. They are not likely to leave behind 


them a power such as Peloponnesus. The war which 


a- Cp 11 II med. 
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VI . they have alieady on their hands is far from settled, and B c 415 
will they go out of their way to bring upon themselves ^ 
another as gicat? In my opinion they aie only too 
glad that we aie not attacking them, considering the 
number and power of oui slates 
37 ‘Even if the rumour of their coming should turn out 
Sicily IS I gyj-g Sicily IS more able than 

more than ’ 

a match for Pelooonnesus to maintain a great war The whole island 

the Athe- . ^ ^ 

mans , and IS better supplied m every way, and our own city is 
s^acSe, herself far moie than a match for the army which is 
jLssSsion threatening us , aye, and for another as great 

of It, could j know that they will not bring cavalry with them, and 

not conquer ^ 

Syiacuse will find none here, except the few horsemen which they 
may procure from Egesta They cannot provide a force 
of hoplites equal to ours^ for they have to cross the 
sea , and to come all this distance, if only with ships and 
with no tioops or lading, would be work enough^ I 
know too that an armament which is directed against 
so gieat a city as ours will require immense sup|)hes®. 

Nay, I venture to assert that if they came hither, having 
at their command another city close upon our border as 
large as Syracuse, and could there settle and carry on 
war against us from thence, they would still be destroyed 
to a man ; how much more when the whole country will 
be their enemy (for Sicily will unite), and when they 
must pitch their camp the moment they are out of their 
ships, and will have nothing but their wretched huts 
and meagre supplies, being prevented by our cavalry 
from advancing far beyond their lines ^ Indeed I hardly 
think that they will effect a landing at all. So far supe- 
rior, in my judgment, are our forces to theirs 
38. ‘The Athenians, I repeat, know all that I am telling 
The Athe- you, and do not mean to throw away what they have 
a shrewd got * I am pretty sure of that. But some of our people 

® Gp vi. 23 mit 

^ Placing a comma after cXBovras, omitting the comma after 
and taking jne-ya yap . Kojj.i<rd^vai as a parenthesis. 
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aie fabricating reports which neither are, noi are ever VI 
likely to be, tiue I know, and have always known, that 
by words like these, and yet moie mischievous, if not by to min 
acts, they want to intimidate you, the Syracusan people, 
and make themselves chiefs of the state And I am 
afraid that if they persevere they will succeed at last, 

11 111111 11 garchical 

and that we shall be delivered into their hands before conspira- 
we have had the sense to take precautions or to detect want to get 
and punish them This is the reason why our city is Jnenf mto"" 
always in a state of uniest and disorganisation, fighting 
against herself quite as much as against foreign enemies, lesist them 
and from time to time subjected to tyrants and 
naiiowand wicked oligai clues If the people will only 
support me I shall endeavour to prevent any such mis- 
fortunes happening in our day With you I shall use 
persuasion, but to these conspirators I shall apply force , 
and I shall not wait until they are detected in the act 
(for who can catch them ^), but I shall punish their in- 
tentions and the mischief which they would do if they 
could For the thoughts of our enemies must be punished 
before they have iipened into deeds. If a man does not 
strike first, he will be the first struck. As to the rest Tirade 
of the oligarchical party, I must expose them and have ufe yoLg 
an eye on their designs ; I must also instruct them , <^^^sarciis 
that, I think, will be the way by which I can best dctei 
them from their evil courses Come now, young men, 
and answer me a question which I have often asked 
myself, “ What can you want To hold office alieady ^ 

But the law forbids. And the law was not intended to 
slight you had you been capable , it was passed because 
you were incapable And so you would rather not 
be on an equality with the many ^ But when there is 
no real difference between men, why should there be a 
privileged class ^ 

‘ I shall be told that democracy is neither a wise noi 39* 

a just thing, and that those who have the money are 
most likely to govern well To which I answer, first composed 
of all, that the people is the name of the whole, the eieSs"! , 
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VI. oligarchy of a part, secondly, that the rich arc the best 
Sig^'u-diy g^^^^dians of the public purse, the wise the best coun- 
takes all sellois, and the many, when they have heard a matter 
a^dg^ves discussed, the best judges^, and that each and all of 
their fuu^ these classes have m a democracy equal piivileges 
of the Whereas an ohgaichy, while giving the people the full 
shaie of danger, not merely takes too much of the good 
things, but absolutely monopolises them And this is 
what the powerful among you and the young would like 
to have, and what m a great city they will nevei obtain 
40 ‘ O most senseless of men for such you are indeed 

Blind fools, if yQu not sce the mischief of your own schemes , 
not knaves, never in all my experience have I known such bLndness 
neve^r ainoiig Hellenes, or such wickedness if you have your 
iipon^by open to wliat you are doing Yet even now learn 

if you are stupid, repent if you are guilty, and let your 
aim be the welfaie of the whole coiuitiy Remember 
that the good among you will have an equal or laigcr 
share m the government of it than the people^, while if 
you want moie you wnll most likely lose all Away 
with these repoits^ we know all about them, and are 
determined to suppress them Let the Athenians come, 
and Syiacuse will repel her enemies in a manner woithy 
of herself ; we have generals who will look to the matter. 
But if, as I suspect, none of your tales are true, the 
state IS not going to be deceived, and will not in a 
moment of panic admit you to power, or impose upon 
her own neck the yoke of slavery. She will take the 
matter into her own hands, and when she gives judgment 
Will leckon words to be equally criminal with actions 
She will not be talked out of her liberty by you, but will 
do her utmost to preserve it , she will be on her guard, 
and will put you down with a strong hand ’ 

Thus spoke Athenagoras Whereupon one of the 


One of the generals rose, and suffering no one else to come forward, 
deprecates closed the discussion himself in the following words — 
bad'i^-^^ ‘There is little wisdom in exchanging abuse or m 


a Cp 11 40 med 


^ Cp 11 37 nut 
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B c 415 Sitting by and listening to it , let us rather, in view of VI 
^ the reported danger, see how the whole city and eveiy 
man in it may take measures for resisting the invaders ^ 

worthily. Why should not the city be richly furnished a good 
with arms, horses, and all the pride and pomp of war , 
where is the haim even if they should not be wanted ^ 

We, who are generals, will take in hand all these matters 
and examine into them ourselves , and we will send 
messengeis to the neighbouring cities in order to obtain 
information, and for any other purpose which may be 
necessary Some piecautions wc have taken already, 
and whatever occuis to us we will communicate to you.’ 

When the general had thus spoken, the assembly dis- 
persed 

The Athenians and their allies weie by this time col- 42. 
lected at Corcyra There the generals began by holding The Atbc- 
a final leview of the ships, and disposed them in the order Corcyra 
in which they were to anchor at their stations. The ^^fafrevle^v 
fleet was divided into three squadrons, and one of them aJmam^ent 
assigned by lot to each of the three generals, in order 
to avoid any difficulties which might occur, if they sailed mtothiec 
together, in finding water, anchorage, and provisions 
where they touched , they also thought that the presence 
of a general with each division would promote good 
order and discipline throughout the fleet They then 
sent before them to Italy and Sicily three ships, which 
had orders to find out what cities in those regions would 
receive them, and to meet them again on their way, that 
they might know before they put in 

At length the great armament proceeded to cross 43. 
from Corcyra to Sicily. It consisted of a hundred and length 

, - 11 1 i 1^1 1 1 they cross 

thirty-four tiiremes in all, besides two Rhodian vessels the sea m 
of fifty oars. Of these a hundied were Athenian , Ld Thmy- 
sixty being swift vessels, and the remaining forty trans- [cremes 
ports the rest of the fleet was furnished by the Chians mo 
and other allies The hoplites numbered in all five comers, 
thousand one hundred, of whom fifteen hundred werefiv^thCu? 
Athenians taken fiom the loll, and seven hundred who 
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sei'vcd as marines were of the fourth and lowest class of b c 415 
Athenian citizens The lemamder of the hoplites were^^ 
furnished by the allies, mostly by the subject states, 
but five hundred came fiom Argos, besides two hundred 
and fifty Mantinean and other mercenaries The archers 
were in all foui hundred and eighty, of whom eighty were 
Cretans There were seven hundred Rhodian sltngers, 
a hundred and twenty light-armed Megarians who were 
exiles % and one horse transport which conveyed thuty 
horsemen and horses 

Such were the forces with which the first expedition 
ciossed the sea. For the tiansport of provisions thirty 
merchant -ships, which also conveyed bakers, masons, 
carpenters, and tools such as aie required in sieges, were 
included in the armament It was likewise attended by 
a hundred small vessels ; these, as well as the merchant- 
vessels, weie pressed into the service. Other merchant- 
vessels and lesser craft in great numbeis followed of their 
own accoid foi purposes of trade The whole fleet now 
struck acioss tlie Ionian sea from Corcyra. They ariived 
at the promontory of lapygia and at Tarentum, each 
ship taking its own course, and passed along the coast of 
Italy The Italian cities did not admit them within then- 
walls^ or open a market to them, but allowed them 
water and anchorage , Tarentum and Locn refused even 
these. At length they reached Rhegium, the extreme 
point of Italy, where the fleet reunited. As they were 
not received within the walls they encamped outside the 
city at the temple of Artemis , there they were provided 
by the inhabitants with a market, and drawing up their 
ships on shore they took a rest. They held a conference 
with the Rhegians, and pressed them, being Chalcidians 
themselves, to aid their Chalcidian kinsmen the Leon- 
tincs. But the Rhegians replied that they would be 
neutral, and would only act in accoi dance with the 
dcasion of all the Italian Greeks The Athenian com- 
manders now began to consider how they could best 
a Cp. IV 74 . 
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c 415 commence opeiations in Sicily. Meanwhile they were VI 
^ expecting the ships which had gone on and weie to meet 
them fiom Egesta , for they wanted to know whethei 
the Egestaeans really had the money of which the mes- 
sengeis had bi ought information to Athens. 

From many quarters the news began to reach the 45. 
Syracusans that the Athenian fleet was at Rhcgium, The Syra- 
and the report was confirmed by their spies. They now resolve to 
no longer doubted, but fell to work heart and soul. To fhimseives 
some of the Sicel towns they sent troops, to others 
envoys , they also garrisoned the foits in the territory 
of Syracuse, and within the city itself inspected the 
horses and arms, and saw that they weie in good con- 
dition, In shoit^ they made every preparation foi a 
wai which was rapidly approaching, and almost at their 
gates 

The three ships which had gone forward to Egesta 46 
now returned to the Athenians at Rhegium , they re- Tuck 

practised 

ported that of the money which had been promised by the 
thirty talents^ only were forthcoming and no more. The 
spirits of the generals fell at once on receiving this their 
first discouragement They were also disappointed 
the unfavourable answer of the Rhegians, whom they envoys 
had asked fiist, and might naturally have expected to Egesta 
join them because they were kinsmen of the Leontines, 
and had always hitherto been in the Athenian inteiest 
Nicias expected that the Egestaeans would fail them ^ , 
to the two others their behaviour appeared even more 
incomprehensible than the defection of the Rhegians. 

The fact was that when the original envoys came from 
Athens to inspect the treasure, the Egestaeans had prac- 
tised a trick upon them. They brought them to the 
temple of Aphrodite at Eryx, and showed them the 
offerings deposited there, consisting of bowls, flagons, 
censers, and a good deal of other plate Most of the 
vessels were only of silver, and therefore they made 
a show quite out of proportion to their value. They 
a* £7200, Cp VI 23 fin 
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VL also gave private entertainments to the crews of the 
tru ernes on each of these occasions they producech as 
then own, drinking-vessels of gold and silver not only 
collected in Egesta itself, but borrowed from the neigh- 
boLiiing towns, Phoenician as well as Hellenic. All of 
them exhibiting much the same vessels and making 
everywhere a great display, the sailors weie amazed, 
and on their arrival at Athens told every one what heaps 
of wealth they had seen When the news spread that 
the Egestaeans had not got the money, great was the 
unpopularity incuired throughout the army by these 
men, who having been first imposed upon themselves 
had been instrumental in imposing upon others. 

47, The generals now held a council of war. Nicias was 

that they should sail with the whole fleet 
generals agamst Selinus, which was their main errand • if the 
woiid^saii Egestaeans provided pay for all their forces, they would 
Sebnus shape their course accordingly, if not, they would de~ 
makingthe mand maintenance for sixty ships, the number which the 
Egestaeans requested®', and remain on the spot until 

dispiaymg^ they had bi ought the Selinuntians to terms either by 
force or by negotiation. They would then pass along 
he would the coast befoie the eyes of the other cities and display 
home the visible power of Athens, while they proved at the 
same time her zeal in the cause of her friends and allies , 
after this they would return home, unless a speedy way 
of relieving the Leontmes or obtaining support from 
some of the other cities should unexpectedly present 
itself. But they should not throw away their own 
resources and imperil the safety of Athens 

48. Alcibiades urged that it would be a disgrace to have 
Aicibiades crone forth With SO great an armament and to return 
more , Without achieving anything. They should send envoys 
attack both to every city of Sicily, with the exception of Selinus 
Syracus^”^ and Syracuse, they should also negotiate with the Siccls, 

making friends of the independent tribes, and persuading 
other the rest to revolt from the Syracusans. They would 

Cp VI 8 mit. 
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c 415 thus obtain food and reinforcements. They should fiist 
appeal to the Messenians, whose city being on the 
highway of traffic was the key of Sicily, and possessed 
a harbour from which the Athenian forces could most 
conveniently watch the enemy Finally, when they had 
brought the cities over to them and knew who would 
be on their side m the war, they should attack Seliniis 
and Syracuse, unless the Selinuntians would come to 
terms with the Egestaeans, and the Syracusans would 
permit the restoration of the Leontines 

Lamachus was of opinion that they ought to sail 
direct to Syracuse, and fight as soon as possible under 
the walls of the city, while the inhabitants were un- 
prepared and the consternation was at its height. He 
argued that all armies are most terrible at fiist; if the 
appearance of them is long delayed the spirits of men 
levive, and, when they actually come, the sight of them 
only awakens contempt ^ If the Athenians could strike 
suddenly, while their opponents were still m fear and 
suspense, that would be the best chance of victory Not 
only the sight of the armament which would never seem 
so numerous again, but the near approach of sufifer- 
mg, and above all the immediate peril of battle, would 
create a panic among the enemy Many of the Syra- 
cusans would probably be cut off in the country, not 
believing in the appioach of an invader , and while the 
villagers were trying to convey their property into the 
city, their own army, which would be encamped close 
under the walls, would be masters of the field and 
could have no lack of provisions. In the end, the other 
Sicilian Greeks, instead of joining the Syracusan alli- 
ance, would come over to them, and would no longer 
hesitate and look about them to see which side would 
conquer. He was also of opinion that they should 
make Megara their naval station, ^the fleet returning 
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^ Cp, vii 42 med. 

^ Reading ecpopixLcrOevras, a conjecture of Schaefer’s adopted by 
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thither from Syracuse and anchoring in the harbour^. 
The place was deserted, and was not far distant from 
Syracuse cither by land or by sea 

Lamachus having thus spoken nevertheless gave his 
own voice for the proposal of Alcibiades Whereupon 
Alcibiades sailed across in his admiial’s ship to Messene 
and proposed an alliance to the inhabitants He failed 
to convince them, for they refused to leceive the Athe- 
nians into the city, although they offered to open a 
market for them outside the walls So he sailed back 
to Rhegium. The generals at once manned sixty ships, 
selecting the crews indifferently out of the entire fleets 
and taking the necessary provisions coasted along to 
Naxos , they left the rest of the army and one of them- 
selves at Rhegium The Naxians received them into 
their city^ and they sailed on to Catana , but the Cata- 
naeans, having a Syracusan party within their walls, 
denied admission to them , so they moved to the river 
Terias and there encamped On the following day they 
went on to Syiacuse in long file with all their ships, except 
ten, which they had sent forward to sail into the great 
harbour and see whether there was any fleet launched 
On their approaching the city a herald was to proclaim 
from the decks that the Athenians had come to restore 
their allies and kinsmen the Leontines to their homes, 
and that therefore any Leontines who were m Syracuse 
should regard the Athenians as their friends and bene- 
factors, and join them without feai When the pro- 
clamation had been made, and the fleet had taken a 
survey of the city, and harbours, and of the ground 
which was to be the scene of operations, they sailed 
back to Catana. 

The Catanaeans now held an assembly, and although 
they still refused to receive the army, they told the 
generals to come in and say what they had to say 
While Alcibiades was speaking and the people of the 
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BC 41S city had their attention occupied with the assembly, VI. 

* the soldieis broke down unobseivcd a postern gate yMy Aici- 
which had been badly walled up, and finding their way speaking 
into the town began to walk about in the market-place feet re-° 
Those of the Catanaeans who were in the Syracusan 
interest, when they saw that the enemy had enteied, Rhegmm 
took alarm and stole away They were not nunieious, 
and the other Catanaeans voted the alliance with the 
Athenians, and told them to bring up the rest of their 
army from Rhegium The Athenians then sailed back 
to Rhcgium, and with their entire force moved to 
Catana, where on their arrival they began to establish 
their camp 

But meanwhile news came from Camarma that if they 52 
would go thither the Camarinaeans would join them TheAthe- 

rr>i 7 1 ^ -i ^ Sail 

They also heard that the Syracusans weie manning a first to 
navy So they sailed with then whole force first to wiiXhas 
Syracuse, but they found that there was no fleet in 
preparation , they then passed on to Camarma, and 
putting in to the open beach they sent a heialdTo the they are not 
city The citizens would not receive them, declaring 
that their oath^ bound them not to receive the Athe- 
nians if they came with more than one ship, unless 
they themselves sent for a greater number So they 
sailed away without eflfectmg their purpose They then 
disembarked on a part of the Syracusan territory, which 
they ravaged. But a few Syracusan horse coming up 
killed some of their light -armed troops who were 
straggling. They then returned to Catana 

There they found that the vessel Salaminia had come 53 
from Athens to fetch Alcibiades, who had been put upon 
his trial by the state and was ordered home to defend comes to 

fetch 

himself. With him were summoned certain of his soldiers, Alcibiades 
who were accused, some of profaning the mysteries, 
others of mutilation of the Hermae. For after the de- 
parture of the expedition the Athenians prosecuted both nect the 
enquiries as keenly as ever. They did not investigate of the 

a Cp IV. 65 nut. 
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the character of the informeis, but m their suspicious bc 415 
mood listened to all manner of statements, and seized ^ 
and imprisoned some of the most icspectable citizens 
on the evidence of wretches , they thought it better to 
sift the matter and discover the truth , and they would 
not allow even a man of good character against whom 
an accusation was brought to escape without a thorough 
investigation, merely because the informer was a rogue 
For the people, who had heard by tradition that the 
tyianny of Pisistratus and his sons ended m great op- 
pression, and knew moieover that their powei was 
ovei thrown, not by Harmodius or any efforts of then 
own, but by the Lacedaemonians % were m a state of 
incessant fear and suspicion. 

Now the attempt of Aristogiton and Harmodius arose 
out of a love affair, which I will narrate at length , and 
the narrative will show that the Athenians themselves 
give quite an inaccuiate account of their own tyrants, 
and of the incident in question, and know no more than 
other Hellenes^. Pisistratus died at an advanced ageBC 527 
m possession of the tyranny, and then, not, as is the ^ 

common opinion, Hipparchus, but Hippias (who was 
the eldest of his sons) succeeded to his power. — Har- B c 
modius was in the flower of youth, and Aristogiton, a ^ ^ 

citizen of the middle class, became his lover Hip- 
parchus made an attempt to gam the affections of 
Harmodius, but he would not listen to him, and told 
Aristogiton. The latter was naturally tormented at the 
idea, and fearing that Hipparchus who was powerful 
would lesort to violence, at once formed such a plot 
as a man in his station might for the overthrow of the 
tyranny Meanwhile Hippai chus made another attempt ; 
he had no better success, and thereupon he determined, 
not indeed to take any violent step, but to insult 
Harmodius ®in some seciet place®, so that his motive 

a* Cp Herod, v 65 Cp 1. 20. 

® Reading TOTTW with all the MSS., or, reading rpoirca: ‘m some 
underhand manner ’ 
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c^Si4 could not be suspected To use violence would have VI. 
been at variance with the general character of his ad- 
mmistiation, which was not unpopular or oppressive 
to the many, in fact no tyrants ever displayed greater 
merit or capacity than these Although the tax on 
the produce of the soil which they exacted amounted 
only to five per cent., they improved and adorned the 
city, and carried on successful wars , they were also in 
the habit of sacrificing in the temples The city mean- 
while was permitted to retain her ancient laws , but 
the family of Pisistralus took care that one of their 
own number should always be in office Among others 
who thus held the annual archonship at Athens was 
Pisistratus, a son of the tyrant Hippias He was named 
after his grandfather Pisistratus, and during his teim of 
office he dedicated the altar of the Twelve Gods in the 
Agora, and another altar in the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. The Athenian people afterwards added to 
one side of the altar m the Agora and so concealed 
the inscription upon it , but the other inscription on 
the altar of the Pythian Apollo may still be seen, 
although the letters are nearly effaced. It runs as 
follows — 

^Pisistratus the son of Hippias dedicated this memorial of his 
archonship m the sacred precinct of the Pythian Apollo 

That Hippias was the eldest son of Pisistratus and 55- 
succeeded to his power I can positively affirm from 
special information which has been transmitted to me more or 

less coii“ 

But there is other evidence Of the legitimate sons of vincing-, 
Pisistratus he alone had childien; this is indicated 
the altar just mentioned, and by the column which the 
Athenians set up in the Acropolis to commemorate 
the oppression of the tyrants. For on that column no 
son of Thessalus or of Hipparchus is named, but five 
of Hippias who were born to him of Myrrhin^ the 
daughter of Callias the son of Hyperechides , now there 
is a presumption that the son who married first would 



44^ HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGITON. 

VI. be the eldest. Moreovex, his name is insciibed the 
same column ^ immediately after his father’s , this again 
IS a presumption that he was his eldest son and suc- 
ceeded him I think too that Hippias would have 
found a difficulty in seizing the tyianny if Hipparchus 
had been tyiant at the time of his death and he had 
tried to step into his place. As it was^ owing to the 
habitual dread which he had inspired in the citizens, 
and the strict discipline which he maintained among 
his body-guaid, he held the government with the most 
perfect security and without the least difficulty Nor 
did he behave at all like a younger brother, who would 
not have known what to do ^ because he had not been 
regulaily used to command ^ Yet Hipparchus by 
reason of his violent end became famous, and obtained 
in after ages the reputation of having been the tyrant 
56. When Hippaichus found his advances icpcllcd by 
The lest of Harmodius he earned out his intention of insulting him, 
The^re-^ There was a young sister of his whom Hipparchus and 
HanL^dms fueiids first invitcd to come and carry a sacred 
basket in a procession, and then rejected her, declaring 
that she had nevci been invited by them at all because 
she was unwoithy At this Harmodius was very angry, 
and Aristogiton, foi his sake, more angry still. They and 
the other conspirators had already laid their piepaia- 
tions, but were waiting for the festival of the great 
Panathenaea, when the citizens who took part in the 
piocession assembled in arms , for to wear arms on any 
othei day would have aroused suspicion. Harmodius 
and Aristogiton were to begin the attack, and the rest 
were immediately to join in, and engage with the guards. 
The plot had been communicated to a few only, the 
better to avoid detection , but they hoped that^ however 

Or, reading with nearly all the MSS eV irp^rj} cttjJX^ ^ on the 
front part of the column’ But the woids can hardly bear this 
meaning The word Trpayrrj is probably derived from irpwroff which 
follows. 

^ Or, giving a moie piecise sense to ^wexSis* * because he had 
succeeded to the command and not been used to it ’ 
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c SH few struck the blow, the ciowd who would be armed, VI. 

’ ^ although not m the secret, would at once rise and assist 
in the recovery of their own liberties 

The day of the festival aruved, and Hippias went out 57 
of the city to the place called the Ceramicus, where he Hamodius 
was occupied with his guards in mai shading the pro- 
cession Harmodius and Aristogiton, who weie ready t^arthey^ 
with their daggers, stepped forward to do the deed But 

- - y. , betrayed, 

seeing one oi the conspirators in familiar conversation leave Hip- 
with Hippias, who was readily accessible to all, theySuu^on 
took alarm and imagined that they had been betrayed, 
and were on the point of being seized Wheieupon they 
determined to take their revenge first on the man who and their 
had outraged them and was the cause of their desperate ^ 
attempt. So they rushed, just as they were, within the 
gates They found Hipparchus near the Leocorium, as 
it was called, and then and there falling upon him with 
all the blind fury, one of an injured lover, the othei of a 
man smarting under an insult, they smote and slew him 
The crowd ran together, and so Aristogiton for the 
present escaped the guards , but he was afterwards taken 
and not very gently handled. Harmodius perished on 
the spot 

The news was carried to Hippias at the Ceramicus ; 58 

he went at once, not to the place, but to the armed men Hippias, 
who were to march in the procession and, being at ahlsfedings^ 
distance, were as yet ignorant of what had happened, 
Betraying nothing in his looks of the calamity which had 
befallen him, he bade them leave their arms and go to a suspected 
certain spot which he pointed out They, supposing 
that he had something to say to them, obeyed, and then 
bidding his guards seize the arms, he at once selected 
those whom he thought guilty, and all who weie found 
carrying daggers ; for the custom was to march in the 
procession with spear and shield only. 

Such was the conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 5 9 

which began m the resentment of a lover; the reckless 
attempt which followed arose out of a sudden fright grows op- 

Gg 
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VI. To the people at large the tyranny simply became more B c sh 

pressive oppressive, and Hippias, after his brother’s death living ^ 

Sposed in great fear, slew many of the citizens , he also began 
licedae- 1°°^ abroad in hope of securing an asylum should 
momans, ^ revolution occur Himself an Athenian, he married 

and goes to , a t < ^ t At 

the court his daughter Archedice to a Lampsacene, Aeantides, son 
Epuapif of Hippocles the tyrant of Lampsacus , for l\e observed 
dli^^iter family of Hippocles had great influence with 

Archedic^ King Darius Her tomb is at Lampsacus, and beais 
this inscription . — 

‘This earth covers Archedice the daughter of Hippias, 

A man who was great among the Hellenes of his day 
Her father, her husband, her brothers, and her sons were 
tyrants, 

Yet was not her mind lifted up to vanity ’ 

Hippias ruled three years longer over the Athenians. 

In the fourth year he was deposed by the Lacedae- b c 510 
momans and the exiled Alcmaeonidae. He retired ^ 
under an agreement, first to Sigeium, and then to 
Aeantides at Lampsacus From him he went to the 
court of Darius, whence returning twenty years later 
with the Persian army he took part m the expedition to 
Marathon, being then an old man. 

60 The Athenian people, recalling these and other b c 415. 
The Athe- traditions of the tyrants which had sunk deep into ^ 

mans be- , « i , 

come more their minds, were suspicious and savage against the 
excit^’^^ supposed profaners of the mysteries , the whole affair 
StTo/ir- seemed to them to indicate some conspiracy aiming at 
religion, oligarchy or tyranny. Inflamed by these suspicions they 

which they - ^ 

believe to had already imprisoned many men of high character 
some^de- There was no sign of returning quiet, but day by day 
the^d^mo^^^ the movement became more furious and the number of 
Confession increased. At last one of the prisoneis, who 

of one was believed to be deeply implicated^ was induced by a 
piisoners fellow-pHsoner to make a confession — whether true or 
false I cannot say, opinions are divided, and no one 
knew at the time, or to this day knows, who the offenders 
were His companion argued that even if he were not 
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guilty he ought to confess and claim a pardon^; he VI 
would thus save his own life, and at the same time 
deliver Athens from the prevailing state of suspicion 
His chance of escaping would be better if he confessed 
his guilt in the hope of a pardon, than if he denied it 
and stood his trial So he gave evidence both against 
himself and others in the matter of the Hermae The 
Athenians were delighted at finding out what they 
supposed to be the truth , they had been in despair at 
the thought that the conspirators against the democracy 
would never be known, and they immediately liberated 
the informer and all whom he had not denounced The 
accused they brought to trial, and executed such of them 
as could be found Those who had fled they condemned 
to death, and promised a reward to any one who would 
kill them No one could say whether the suffeiers were 
justly punished , but the beneficial effect on the city at 
the time was undeniable. 

The enemies of Alcibiades, who had attacked him 61. 
before he sailed, continued their machinations, and popu* Suspicion 
lar feeling was deeply stirred against him The Athe- des m- 
nians now thought that they knew the truth about the Se^appear- 
Hermae, and they were more than evei convinced that Lacedae^ 
the violation of the mysteries which had been laid to his Ionian 

^ force at the 

charge was a part of the same conspiracy, and was to isthmus 
be explained in the same way It so happened that 
while the city was in this state of excitement a small 
Lacedaemonian force proceeded as far as the Isthmus, 

^ extends to 

having something to do in Boeotia They were supposed Argos 
to have come, not in the interest of the Boeotians, but by 
a secret understanding with Alcibiades , and the Athe- a??est him, 
mans really believed that but for their own alacrity in 

esctapes ut 

ariesting the accused persons the city would have been Thumand 
betrayed For one whole night the people lay in arms m Peiopon- 
the temple of Theseus which is within the walls About 
this time too the friends of Alcibiades at Argos were sus- 
pected of conspiring against the Argive democracy, and 
® Cp, VI 27 
G g 2 
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VI. accordingly the Argive hostages who had been deposited 
m the islands^ weie at once given up by the Athe- 
nians to the vengeance of the Argive people From 
every quarter suspicion had gathered aiound Alcibiades, 
and the Athenian people were determined to have him 
tried and executed , so they sent the ship Salammia to 
Sicily bearing a summons to him and to others against 
whom information had been given. He A\as ordered to 
follow the officers home and defend himself, but they 
were told not to arrest him , the Athenians, having re- 
gard to their interests in Sicily, were anxious not to cause 
excitement in their own camp or to attract the attention 
of the enemy, and above all not to lose the Mantineans 
and Argives, whom they knew to have been induced by 
his influence to join m the expedition^ He m his own 
ship, and those who were accused with him, left Sicily 
in company with the Salammia^ and sailed for Athens 
When they arrived at Thuiii they followed no further, 
but left the ship and disappeared, fearing to return and 
stand their tnal when the prejudice against them was so 
violent The crew of the Salaminia searched for them,, 
but after a time, being unable to find them, gave up the 
search and went home Alcibiades, now an exile, crossed 
not long afterwards in a small vessel from Thurii to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the Athenians on his non-appearance 
sentenced him and his companions to death 
62. The two Athenian generals who remained m Sicily 
Expedition now divided the fleet between them by lot, and sailed to- 
Captiire of wards Selmus and Egesta , they wanted to know whether 
The Athe- Egestaeans would give them the promised money, 
and also to ascertain the condition of the Selinuntians 

returns by 

Stana nature of their quarrel with the Egestaeans. 

Failure to Sailing along the north coast of Sicily, which looks 
takeHybia Tyrrhenian Gulf, they touched at Himera, 

the only Hellenic city m this part of the island But 
they were not received, and passed on On their voyage 
they took Hyccara, a city on the sea-shore which, although 
^ Cp. V 84 mit. ^ Cp VI 29 
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of Sicaman 01 igin, was hostile to the Egestaeans\ They VI 
reduced the inhabitants to slavery, and handed the place 
over to the Egestaeans, whose cavalry had now joined 
them The Athenian troops then marched back thiough 
the country of the Sicels until they arrived at Catana , 
the ships which conveyed the prisoners going round the 
coast to meet them Nicias had sailed straight fiom 
Hyccara to Egesta, where he did his business, and 
having obtained thirty talents^ of silvei, lejoined the 
aimyat Catana The Athenians on their return disposed 
of their slaves ° , the sum realised by the sale was about 
a bundled and twenty talents They next sailed round 
to their Sicel allies and bade them send lemfoi cements 
Then with half of their army they maichcd against 
Hybla Geleatis, a hostile town, wdiich they failed to take 
And so ended the summer. 

Early in the ensuing winter the Athenians made 63 

preparations for an attack upon Syracuse , the Syra^ 
cusans likewise prepared to take the offensive For begm^to^^^ 
when they found that their enemies did not assail them Athenfanr 
at once, as in their first panic they had expected, day by 
day their spirits rose And now the Athenians, after 
cruising about at the other end of Sicily, where they 
seemed to be a long way off, had gone to Hybla, and 
their attack upon it had failed So the Syracusans 
despised them more than ever After the manner of the 
populace when elated, they insisted that since the Athe- 
nians would not come to them, their gcneials should 
lead them against Catana Syiacusan hoi semen, who 
were always riding up to the Athenian army and watch- 
ing then movements, would ask insultingly whether, 
instead of resettling the Leontines in their old home, 
they were not themselves going to settle down with their 
good friends the Syracusans in a new one. 

The generals were aware of the state of affairs They 64 
determined to draw the whole Syracusan army as 

a Cp VI 2 med b Cp. vi 46 mit 

® Cp. Ml 13 hn ^ ;^28,8oo. 
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VI as possible out of the city, and then in then absence sail B c 415 

ceive the thither by night and take up a convenient position un- ^ 

molested They knew that they would fail of their 
s^geSd" purpose® if they tried to disembark their men in the 
Semoff enemy who was prcpaied to meet them, or 

toCatana, jf they marched openly by land and were discovered, 
foi they had no cavalry of their own, and the Syracusan 
horse which were numerous would do great harm to their 
light-armed troops and their camp-followers Whereas 
if they sailed thither by night they would be enabled to 
take up a position in which the cavalry could do them 
no serious mischief. The exact spot near the temple of 
Olympian Zeus which they afterwards occupied was 
indicated by Syracusan exiles who accompanied them 
Accordingly the generals devised the following plan , 
they sent to Syracuse a man of whose fidelity they were 
assured, but whom the Syracusan leaders believed to be 
a friend of theirs He was a Catanaean, and professed 
to come fiom adherents of their party whose names were 
familiar to them, and whom they knew to be still re- 
maining in Catana ^ He told them that the Athenians 
lay within the city every night away from the camp in 
which their arms were deposited, and if at dawn on a 
set day the Syracusans with their whole force would 
come and attack the tioops left in the camp, their 
partisans in Catana would themselves ® shut the Athe- 
nians up in the town ^ and fire their ships , meanwhile 
the Syracusans might assault the palisade, and easily 
take the camp — preparations had been made^ and 
many of the Catanaeans were m the plot , from them 
he came 

65, The Syracusan generals were already in high spa its, 
while they and before this proposal reached them had made up 

quietly sail j. x 1 

** Omitting Kal before el ck t 5 >v veSiv* 

^ Cp VI 51. 

® Reading avrovs after diroKXrjo-eiu , or, reading rovs instead of 
avTovs ‘shut up those of the Athenians who were m the town.' 
d Placing a comma after ^Brj, 
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c 415 their minds to have all things in readiness for a march VI 
to Catana So they trusted the man the more recklessly, ard 
and at once fixed the day on which they would ainve disembark 
They then sent him back, and issued orders for an ex- 
pedition to their whole army, including the Selinuntians 
and the rest of the allies, who had now joined them 
When they were ready and the appointed day drew 
near they marched towaids Catana, and encamped by 
the river Symaethus in the Leontine territory The 
Athenians, aware of the approach of the Syiacusans, 
took all their own army and Sicel 01 other allies on 
board their ships and smaller craft, and sailed away at 
nightfall to Syracuse At dawn they disembarked op- 
posite the temple of Olympian Zeus, intending to seize 
a place for their camp , almost at the same moment the 
Syracusan horse who had advanced before the rest to 
Catana discovered that the whole Athenian army had 
put out to sea, whereupon they returned and told the 
infantry, and then all together hurried back to protect 
the city 

The distance from Catana to Syracuse was considerable, 66 . 
and in the meantime the Athenians had quietly estab- They 
lished themselves in an advantageous position, where ^ 
they could give battle whenever they pleased, and the The^s>”a- 
Syracusan horse were least likely to harass them either 
before or during the engagement On one side they were Catana 
protected by walls, and houses, and trees, and a marsh ; 
on another by a line of cliffs They felled the trees 
near, and bringing them down to the sea made a 
palisade to piotect their ships , on the shore of Dascon 
too they hurriedly raised a fortification of rough stones 
and logs at a point where the ground was most accessible 
to the enemy, and broke down the bridge over the river 
Anapus No one came out from the walls to hinder 
them in their work The first to appear at all were the 
returning cavalry, after a while the infantry came up 
and re-formed They at once marched right up to the 
Athenian position, but the Athenians did not come out 
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VI, to meet them , so they retired and encamped on the b c 
other side of the Helorme Road ^ 

67 On the next day the Athenians and their allies pre- 
The Athe- pared to give battle Their order was as follows — The 
Argives and Mantineans formed the right wing, the 
t^^yare Athenians held the centre, on the left wing were the 
ei^^SiTdefp allies Half of their army which formed the 

and the yaii was ranged eight deep The other half was drawn 

Syracusans « T t t 1 

sixteen Up likewise eight deep close to their sleeping-places, in 
a hollow oblong The latter were told to watch the 
engagement, and to move up to the support of any part 
of the line which might be distressed. In the midst of 
the reserve thus disposed were placed the baggage- 
bearers The Syracusans drew up their heavy-armed 
sixteen deep , the army consisted of the whole Syracusan 
people and their allies, chiefly the Selinuntians, who were 
in the city , they had also two hundred horsemen from 
Gela^ and twenty, with about fifty archers, from Camanna 
The cavalry, numbering in all twelve hundred, weie 
placed upon the light wing, and beside them the javelin- 
mcn The Athenians determined to begin the attack 
Just before the battle Nicias went up and down, and 
addiessed the following words to all and each of the 
various peoples who composed the army — 

68, ^ What need, soldiers, is there of a long exhortation 

We are when we are all here united in the same cause ^ ^ The 

picked men, 

and they mere Sight of this great aimy is more likely to put 

3,.r6 tli0 

populace courage into you than an eloquent speech and an infe- 
Th^de- force ^ We are Argives and Mantineans, and Athe- 
pse us, nians and the chief of the islanders , and must not the 
^htus piesence of so many biave allies inspire every one of 
far from US With a good hope of victoiy, especially when we 
retreafis^ reflect that our opponents are not like ourselves picked 
impossible soldiers, but a whole city which has turned out to meet 
us They are Sicilians too, who although they may 
despise us, will not stand their ground against us , for 
their skill is not equal to their courage. Consider again 
Cp vii. 61 mit, ^ Gp. V. 69 fin, , vii. 61 fin , 77 med. 
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that we are far fiom home, and that there is no friendly VI 
land near but what you can win with your swords^ 

The generals of the enemy, as I know well, are appealing 
to very diffeient motives They say to them, “you aie 
fighting for your own country,” but I say to you that 
you are fighting in a country which is not your own, 
and from which, if you do not conquei, retreat will be 
impossible, for swarms of cavalry will follow at your 
heels Remember your own reputation, and charge 
valiantly, deeming the difficulties of youi position and 
the necessity which constiains you to be more formidable 
than the enemy ’ 

Nicias having thus exhorted his men led them at 69 
once to the charge The Syracusans did not expect The Sy^■^- 
that they would have to fight just at that moment, and unpiepaied 
some of them had even gone away into the city, which Attack , 
was close at hand , others came running up as fast as 
they could, and, although late, joined the mam body one 
by one at the nearest point For they showed no want m skill 
of spirit or daring in this or any other engagement ; in t^e 
courage they were not a whit inferior to their enemies, 
had their skill only been adequate, but when it failed, 
they could no longer do justice to their good intentions 
On this occasion they were compelled to make a hasty 
defence, for they never imagined that the Athenians 
would begin the attack Nevertheless they took up their 
arms and immediately went forward to meet them For 
a while the throwers of stones, and slmgers, and aichers 
skiimished in front of the two armies, driving one an- 
other before them after the manner of light-armed 
troops Then the soothsayers brought out the customary 
victims, and the trumpets sounded and called the infantry 
to the charge The two aimies advanced , the Syracusans 
to fight for their country, and every man for life now, 
and liberty hereafter , on the opposite side the Athe- 
nians to gam a new country, and to save the old from 
defeat and rum , the Argives and the independent allies 
^ Cp VII. 77 fin 
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VI. eager to share the good things of Sicily, and, if they 
returned victorious, to see their own homes once more 
The courage of the subject allies was chiefly inspired by 
a lively consciousness that their only chance of life was 
in victory, they had also a distant hope that, if they 
assisted the Athenians m overthrowing others, their own 
yoke might be lightened. 

70. The armies met, and for a long time the issue was 
The Syra- doubtful During the battle there came on thunder and 
defeated, lightning, and a deluge of rain , these added to the 
are saved m terror of the inexperienced who were fighting for the 

first time, but experienced soldieis ascribed the storm 
cavalry year, and were much more alarmed 

^at the stubborn resistance of the enemy ^ First the 
Argives drove back the left wing of the Syracusans , 
next the Athenians the right wing which was opposed 
to them Whereupon the rest of the army began to 
give way and were soon put to flight Their opponents 
did not pursue them far, for the Syracusan horsemen, 
who weie numerous and had not shared in the defeat, 
interposed, and wherever they saw hoplites advancing 
fiom the ranks attacked and drove them back The 
Athenians pursued in a body as far as they safely could, 
and then returned and raised a trophy The Syracusans 
1 allied on the Helorme Road, and did their best to le- 
form after their defeat They did not neglect to send 
some of their forces as a guard to the Olympieum, fear- 
ing lest the Athenians should plunder the treasures of 
the temple. The rest of the army retained to the city 

71. The Athenians, however, did not go to the temple at 
TheAthe- all, but collecting their dead, and laying them on a pyre, 

mans, sen- 1111 /-x 1 

sibie of they passed the night where they were On the follow- 
ficiSic^m g^ve back the Syracusan dead under a 

reSto fi^g truce, and gathered from the pyre the bones of 
^tana and their own dead There had fallen of the Syracusans 

Naxos, , 

where they and of their allies about two hundred and sixty; of the 

Or, giving a slightly different meaning to the present . ‘ at the 
prospect of the enemy’s success/ 
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c 41S Athenians and their allies not more than fifty The VI 
^ Athenians then taking with them the spoils of their intend to 

, 1 ^ -tTT 1 \Mntcr 

enemies, sailed back to Catana Winter had now set while they 
in, and they thought that before they could do anything 
more at Syracuse they must send for horsemen from and 
Athens, and collect otheis from their Sicilian allies , Sicily 
without them they would be at the mercy of the Syra- 
cusan cavalry. They also wanted to obtain both in 
Sicily and from Athens a supply of money, and to gam 
over some of the Sicilian cities These would be more 
willing to listen to them after their victory They had 
likewise to provide food, and to make the other requisite 
preparations for attacking Syiacuse in the spiing Ac- 72 
coidingly they sailed away to Naxos and Catana, in- 
tending to winter 

The Syracusans, after burying their dead, called an Hermo- 
assembly Hermocrates the son of Hermon, a man of p^cfmTs out 
first-rate ability, of distinguished bravery, and also of cus^ns^th?' 
great military experience, came forward and encouraged 
them He told them not to be disheartened at the feat 
result of the battle, for their resolution had not been iSd have 
defeated , but they had suffered from want of disci- g^eLis 
pline Yet they had proved less unequal than might 

^ ^ T. o power, 

have been expected , and they should remember that better disci- 
they had been contending against the most experienced greater 
soldiers of Hellas , they were unskilled workmen, and 
the Athenians masters in their craft ^ Another great 
source of weakness had been the number of generals 
(there were fifteen of them) , the division of authority 
had produced disorganisation and disorder among the 
troops If they had a few experienced geneials, and 
during the winter got their hoplites into order, providing 
arms for those who had none, and so raising the number 
of their forces to the utmost, while at the same time they 
insisted on strict drill and discipline, they would have 
a good chance of victory, for they had courage already, 
and only wanted steadiness in action Both qualities 
* Cp 11 87 nut. , VI II fin ^ Reading 
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VI would improve together , they would learn steadiness in 
the school of danger, and their natural courage would 
be reinfoiced by the confidence which skill inspires 
The geneials whom they elected should be not only 
few but entiusted with full power, the people taking 
a solemn oath to them that they would be allowed to 
command accoiding to their own judgment The secrets 
of the aimy would then be better kept, and everything 
would be done in a more orderly and straightforward 
manner 


73. 

The Syra- 
cusans 
follow his 
advice, and 
send envoys 
to Corinth 
and Lace- 
daemon 


74 - 

Alcibiades 
having con- 
tiived that 
Messen^ 
should be 
betrayed, 
now betiays 
the be- 
tray eis 
The Athe- 
nians take 
up their 
wintei 
quai ters at 
Kaiujs 


The Syracusans listened to him, and voted all that 
he desired They chose three generals and no moie , 
Hermocrates himself, Heraclides the son of Lysimachus, 
and Sicanus the son of Execestus They also sent am- 
bassadors to Corinth and to Lacedaemon requesting 
aid, and urged the Lacedaemonians to make war openly 
and decidedly against the Athenians on their behalf, 
thus they would either draw them off from Sicily, or at 
any rate prevent them from sending reinforcements to 
the army which was there already. 

No sooner had the Athenians returned m the fleet to 
Catana than they sailed to Messen^, expecting that the 
city would be betrayed to them But they were dis- 
appointed. For Alcibiades, when he was recalled and 
gave up his command, foreseeing that he would be an 
exile, communicated to the Syiacusan party at Messene 
the plot of which he was cognisant ^ They at once put 
to death the pei sons whom he indicated; and on the 
appearance of the Athenians the same party, rising and 
arming, prevented their admission The Athenians le- 
mained there about thiiteen days, but the weather was 
bad their provisions failed, and they had no success. 
So they went to Naxos, and having surrounded their 
camp with a palisade, proposed to pass the winter thcie 
They also despatched a tiireme to Athens for money 
and cavalry, which were to ainve at the beginning of 


spring. 


Cp VI. 50 mit 
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c 415 The Syiacusans employed the winter in raising a wall VI. 

^ near the city, which took m the shrine of Apollo 75 * 

Temenites and extended all along that side of Syracuse TheSyra- 
which looks towards Epipolae, they thus enlaiged 
area of the city, and increased the difficulty of investing their \x alls, 
it m case of defeat They foitified and gairisoned ^^theman 
Megara, and also raised a fort at the Olympieum % 
besides fixing palisades at all the landing-places along and send an 
the shore They knew that the Athenians were winteiing Cam?rim 
at Naxos, and so, marching out with their whole army to 
Catana, they ravaged the country and burnt the huts and 
the camp of the Athenians , they then returned home 
They heard that the Athenians were sending an embassy 
to gain over the Camarinaeans on the strength of then 
foimer alliance, which had been made under Laches 
and they despatched a counter embassy of their own. 

They suspected that the Camarinaeans had not been 
over-zealous in sending their contingent to the first 
battle, and would not be willing to assist them any 
longer now that the Athenians had gained a victory; 
old feelings of friendship would revive, and they would 
be induced to join them Accordingly Hermocrates 
came with an embassy to Camanna, and Euphemus 
with another embassy from the Athenians An assembly 
of the Camarinaeans was held, at which Hermocrates, 
hoping to raise a prejudice against the Athenians, spoke 
as follows — 

' We are not here, Camarinaeans, because we suppose 76. 
that the presence of the Athenian army will dismay We fear 

r 1 r 1 11 not the 

you , we are more afraid of their as yet unuttered words, swords but 
to which you may too readily lend an ear if you hear 
them without first hearing us You know the pretext 
on which they have come to Sicily, but we can all guess 

^ ° libeiatois, 

their real intentions If I am not mistaken they want, hwt they 
not to restore the Leontmes to their city, but to drive us ensiSe^s 
out of ouis Who can believe that they who desolate 
the cities of Hellas mean to restore those of Sicily, or well as at 

home, the 

^ Cp vii 4 fin ^ Gp 111 86, 
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VI. that the enslavers and oppressors of the Chalcidians 
newmasters m Euboea have any feeling of kindred towards the 
Hellas has colonists of these Chalcidians m Leontiiii ? In their 
e\cS.nge conquests at home, and m their attempt to conquer 
Per^ans Sicily, IS not the principle upon which they act one and 
the same^ The lonians and other colonists of theirs 
who were their allies, wanting to be revenged on the 
Persian, freely invited them to be their leaders , and 
they accepted the invitation But soon they charged 
them, some with desertion, and some with making war 
upon each other ^ , any plausible accusation which they 
could bring against any of them became an excuse for 
their overthrow. It was not for the liberties of Hellas 
that Athens, or for her ow^n liberty that Hellas, fought 
against the Peisian , they fought, the Athenians that 
they might enslave Hellas to themselves instead of him, 
the rest of the Hellenes that they might get a new 
master, who may be cleverei, but certainly makes a 
more dishonest use of his wits. 


77, ‘ However, the character of the Athenians is known to 

The old you already, and we do not come here to set forth their 

tales and . 

the old enormities, which would be an easy task, but rather to 

bemgre-^ accuse ourselves We have had a warning in the fate of 

the Hellenes elsewhere ; we know that they weie reduced 

we allow to slavery because they would not stand by one another 
ourselves to - - - . 

be taken m And when the same tricks are practised upon us and 
and to^ we hear the old tale once more about the restoration of 
Sie™one’ the Leontines,” and the succour of “our 
allies the Egestaeans,” why do we not all rise as one 
man and show them that here they will find, not lonians, 
nor yet Hellespontians, nor islanders, who must always 
be the slaves, if not of the Persian, of some other master, 
but Dorians ® and free inhabitants of Sicily, sprung from 
the independent soil of Peloponnesus^ Aie we waiting 
till our cities are taken one by one, when we know 
that this is the only way in which we can be conquered ^ 


^ Cp. 1. 99 


^ Gp IV 61 med 


c Cp 1. 124 init., V, 9 init ; vii. 5 fin ; viii 25 med 
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c 41S We see what their policy is how in some cases their VI 

i 91, 2 

cunning words sow ill-feehng , in others they stii up war 
by the offer of alliance , or again, by some well-invented 
phrase specially agreeable to an individual state they do 
it all the mischief which they can And does any one 
suppose that, if his countryman at a distance perishes, 
the danger will not reach him, or that he who suffers 
fiist will have no companions in luin^ 

‘ If any one fancies that not he, but the Syracusan, is 78. 
the enemy of the Athenian, and asks indignantly ‘‘ why fighting 
should I risk myself for you^” let him considei that in are fighting 
fighting for my country he will be at the same timcseives^^ 
fighting in mine for his own ^ And he will fight with 
less danger, because I shall still be in existence , he will behumbied, 

1 t 1 r 1 11 1 . but you 

not carry on the struggle alone, for be will have me for cannot 
an ally^ Let him consider that the Athenian is notngiit^^^^ 
really seeking to chastise the enmity of the Syracusan, ^umha 
but under pretence of attacking me may be quite as 
desirous of drawing hard and fast the bonds of friendship are fallen 
with him And if any one from envy, or possibly from wanrto 
fear (for greatness is exposed to both), would have Syra- 
cuse suffer that we may receive a lesson, but survive for 
his own security, he is asking to have a thing which help, and 
human power cannot compass For a man may regulate ^aitedTo 
his own desires, but he is not the dispenser of fortune ° 
and the time may come when he will find himself mis- 
taken, and while mourning over his own rum he may 
possibly wish that he could still have my prosperity 
to envy. But he cannot bring me back again when 
he has once abandoned me and has refused to take his 
share m the common danger, which, far from being 
imaginary, is only too real For though in name you 
may be saving me, in reality you will be saving your- 
selves. And you especially, Camarinaeans, who are our 
next neighbours, and on whom the danger will fall next, 
should have anticipated all this, and not be so slack in 

3 - Cp 111 13 med ^ Reading epTjfios 

c Cp IV 64 imt 
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79 

You may 
pretend im- 
partiality, 
but you 
will 1 eally 
be con- 
spiring 
with your 
enemies 
against 
your 
friends 


your alliance Instead of our coming to you, you should 
have come to us Suppose the Athenians had gone to 
Camaiina first, would you not at this moment be praying 
and begging for assistance ^ Then why did not you 
piesent yourselves at Syracuse^ and say to us in our 
time of danger, ‘‘Never yield to the enemy” ^ But, 
hitherto, neither you nor any of the Sicilians have shown 
a spiiit like this. 

‘You may perhaps disguise your cowardice under the 
pretence of impartiality, you may balance between us 
and the invaders, and plead that you have an alliance with 
the Athenians But that alliance was made on the sup- 
position that you were invaded by an enemy, not against a 
friend, and you promised to assist the Athenians if they 
were wronged by others, not when, as now, they are doing 
wrong themselves Are the Rhegians who are Chalci- 
dians so very anxious to join in the restoration of their 
Leontine kinsmen And yet how monstious that they, 
suspecting the real meaning of this plausible claim, 
should display a prudence for which they can give 
no reason, and that you, who have every reason for 
a like prudence, should be eager to assist your natural 
enemies, and to conspire with them for the destruction 
of those who by a higher law aie your natural kinsmen. 
This should not be. You must make a stand against 
them And do not be afraid of their armament. There 
is no danger if we hold together , the danger is in dis- 
union, and they want to disunite us Even when they 
engaged with our unaided forces ^ and defeated us in 
battle, they failed in their main purpose, and quickly 
retired. 


80. ‘ If then we can once unite, there is no reason for dis- 

Union^wiii couragement But there is every reason why you, who 
If you join are our allies, should meet us more cordially. We may 
you be sure that help will come to us from Peloponnesus, 
luSme^to Peloponnesians are fai better soldiers than the 

Athenians. Let no one think that the caution which 
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piofesses to be in league with both, and therefore gives 
aid to neither, is just to us or safe for you. Such a 
policy, though it may pietend to impartiality, is really 
unjust. For if through your absence the victor over- 
comes and the vanquished falls, have you not abandoned 
the one to his fate, and allowed the other to commit 
a crime How much nobler would it be to join your 
injured kinsmen, and thereby maintain the common in- 
terest of Sicily and save the Athenians, whom you call 
your friends, from doing wrong I 

‘To sum up — We Syracusans are quite aware that 
there is no use in our dilating to you or to any one else 
on matters which you know as well as ourselves But 
we piefer a prayer to you , and solemnly adjure you 
to consider, that, if you reject us, we, who are Dorians 
like yourselves, are betrayed by you to lonians our 
inveterate enemies, who are seeking our ruin. If the 
Athenians subdue us^ your decision will have gained 
them the day, but the honour will be all their own, and 
the authors of their victoiy will be the prize of their 
victory If on the other hand we conquer, you who have 
brought the peril upon us will have to suffer the penalty. 
Reflect then, and take your choice will you have pre- 
sent safety and slavery, or the hope of delivering your- 
selves and us, and thereby escaping the dishonour of 
submitting to the Athenian yoke, and the danger of our 
enmity, which will not be short-lived^’ 

Thus spoke Heimocrates Euphemus, the Athenian 
envoy, replied as follows — 

‘ We had come to renew our former alliance, but the 
attack made upon us by the Syracusan envoy renders it 
necessary for us to vindicate our title to empire®’ He 
himself bore the strongest witness in our favour when he 
said that Doiians and lonians are inveterate enemies 
And so they are We lonians dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the Peloponnesians (who are Dorians and more 
numerous than ourselves) have had to consider the best 
a Cp 1 73 init 
H h 


VI. 


You who 
are Dorians 
should not 
betray your 
kinsmen to 
lonnns 
If they 
conquer, 
you will be 
absorbed 
by them , 
if we con- 
quer, we 
shall punish 
you 


81 


82. 

True, we 
are lonians, 
and the 
enmity of 
Dorian and 
Ionian is 
the justi- 
fication 
of our 
empire. 

We had 
to defend 
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VI way of securing our independence. After the Persian 
S^if^we V 7 tvt delivered by the help of our newly-acquired 

enslaved navy from the rule and supiemacy of Lacedaemon, they 
men, they had no more light to domineer over us than we over 
Sreadyt^^^ them, except the right of the stronger, which at the time 
Sve'made possessed We then assumed the leadership of the 
slaves of King’s former subjects, which we still retain , if we were 

US 

not to be the slaves of the Peloponnesians we thought 
that we must have the means of self-defence And what 
if we did subjugate those kinsmen of ours whom the 
Syracusans say that we have enslaved, the lonians and 
the islanders^ On the strictest pimciples, where was 
the injustice ^ For we were their mother-city, and they 
j‘oined in the Persian invasion They had not the couiage 
to levolt fiom him and to destroy their homes, as we 
did when we left our city But they chose slavery for 
their own portion, and would have imposed it upon us 
83 ‘We rule then, m the first place, because we deserve 
We come to rule, for we piovided the largest navy and showed 
our own the most patriotic alaciity in the cause of Hellas ® , while 
those who became our subjects were willing slaves to the 
foTyours^^ Persian, and weie doing us mischief And secondly, 
as well as we Were anxious to gam additional strength against the 

for our ^ 00 

own Peloponnesians We do not tell you in grandiloquent 
words that we have a right to rule on the ground that 
we alone oveithiew the Barbarians^, noi do we pretend 
that we fought for the liberty of our allies, and not 
equally for our own and the geneial liberty® Can 
any man be blamed because he makes the natural 
provision for his own safety The same care of our 
safety has brought us hither, and we can see that our 
presence here is for your benefit as well as for our own. 
This we will prove to you , and our proofs shall be 
drawn from the calumnies of our enemies, and from the 
suspicions and fears which most sway your minds For 
we know that those who aie timorous and mistrustful 


Cp 1 74 init 
° Cp VI 76 fin. 
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c 415 niay be won for the moment by alluring words, but VI 
^ ^ that when the time of action comes they follow then 

own interests 

'We have told you already that fear makes us main- 
tain our empire at home , and that a like feai brings us 
to your shores For we desiie by the help of our 
friends to secure our position in Sicily And we have 
not come to enslave you, but to save you from being 
enslaved Let no one imagine that your welfare is no 84 
business of ours, for if you are preseived, and aie stiong it is fm our 
enough to hold out against the Syracusans, they will 
be less likely to aid the Peloponnesians, and so to injuie 
us. Thus you become at once our first concern And 

quite con- 

we are quite consistent m restoring the Leontines, notsistentm 
like then kinsmen in Euboea to be subjects, but to be t?e cini- 
as stiong as ever we can make them, that from their 
position on the border they may haiass the Syracusans 
and do our work In Hellas we are a match for our the Chai- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 r 1 cidians in 

enemies single-handed , and as to our subjection of the Euboea 
Chalcidians at home, which Hermocrates finds so in- 
consistent with our emancipation of the Chalcidians here, 
it is for our advantage, on the one hand, that the cities 
of Euboea should have no aimed foice and contribute 
money only, and, on the other hand, that the Leontines 
and our friends m Sicily should be as independent as 
possible. 

'Now to a tyrant or to an imperial city*^ nothing is 85, 
inconsistent which is expedient, and no man is a kins- We act 

~ - upon prin- 

man who cannot be trusted In each case we must cipie, and 
make friends or enemies according to circumstances, c^pie^e-^' 
and heie our interest requires, not that we should weaken 
oui friends, but that our friends should be too stiong 

® different 

for our enemies. Do not mistrust us. In Hellas we act cases 
upon the same principle, managing our allies as our 
interest requiies in their seveial cases. The Chians 
and Methymnaeans furnish us with ships, and aie their 
own masters , the majority are less independent, and 
a Cp 11 63 , 111 37 mit 
Xi h 
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VI. pay a tribute, others, although they are islanders andBC 415 
might be easily coiiqueied, enjoy complete freedom, be- ^ 
cause they aie situated conveniently for opeiations about 
Peloponnesus^ So that in Sicily too our policy is 
likely to be determined by our interest, and, as I was 
saying, by our fear of the Syracusans For they desire 
to be your masters, but first they must unite you in 
a common suspicion of us, and then either by force, or 
through your isolation when we have failed and retired, 
they will dominate Sicily. This is inevitable if you 
now join them. Your united power will be more than 
we can manage, and the Syracusans, when we are gone, 

86. will be too much for you He who thinks otherwise 
You told is convicted out of his own mouth. For when you 
Syracuse originally invited us, the danger which we should incur 
Sicr/^and if we allowed you to fall into the hands of the Syia- 
cusans was precisely what you held befoie our eyes, 
words^^e and now you ought not to distrust the argument by 
nothing which you hoped to convince us Nor should you sus- 
iis.^^vho aie p^ct US because we bring hither a force larger than 
tan^e ^but before , for we have to contend against the power of 
much to Syracuse. Much more to be mistrusted are they 

fear from , - 

the Syra- Without your aid we cannot even remain where we are, 
are and if we Were so dishonourable as to make conquests 
and we should be unable to retain them for the voyage is 
always get long, and it would be a hopeless task to ganison great 
You^wiii be cities which, though situated on an island^ have the 
day^hS^^ resources of a continent Whereas these men are your 
nearest neighbours And they dwell, not in a camp, 
but in a city far more powerful than the forces which 
we have brought to Sicily; they are always scheming 
against you, and never miss a chance, as they have 
often shown, especially in their conduct towards the 
Leontines And now they have the impudence to stir 
you up against those who resist them, and have thus far 
saved Sicily from passing under their yoke As if you 
had no eyes » Far more real than the security offered 
Cp 11 7 fin , vii 57 med, b Cp vi ii init 
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by them is that to which we invite you, a security which VL 
we and you gam from one another, and we beseech you 
not to throw it away Reflect the Syracusans are so 
numerous that with or without allies they can always 
find their way to you, but you will not often have the 
chance of defending yourself with the aid of an army 
like ours And if from any suspicion you allow us to 
depait unsuccessful, or perhaps defeated, the time may 
come when you will desiie to see but a fraction of 
that aimy, although, if it came, it would be too late to 
save you 

‘But we would not have either you, Camarinaeans, 8^, 
or others moved by their calumnies We have told you Enough of 
the whole tiuth about the suspicions which are enter- 
tamed of us , we will now sum up our arguments, and 
we think that they ought to convince you We rule “^^itation , 

and you 

over the cities of Hellas m order to maintain our in- had better 
dependence, and we emancipate the cities of Sicily that w^caVbe 
they may not be used against us. And we are com- 
pelled to adopt a policy of interference because we 

; , T 1 judge or 

have many mteiests to guard Lastly, we come now, advise us, 
as we came before, not uninvited, but upon your own yomsete 
invitation to assist those of you who are suffering 
wrong Do not sit m judgment upon our actions, or'^hichis 

® 1 , / eveiywhere 

seek to school us into modeiation and so diveit us from the terror 

our purpose (the time for good advice has gone by), oppJLsor 

but m as far as our busy, meddlesome spirit can be of 

service to you as well as to ourselves, take and use us , of , 

, ,1 1 - - , . oppiessed, 

remember that these qualities, so far from being in- m your 
jurious to all alike, actually benefit great numbers of contest ^ 
the Hellenes For in all places — however remote from gyramSms 
our spheie — both he who fears and he who intends 
injustice, the one because he has a lively hope that 
fiom us he will obtain redress, and the other because 
he may well be alarmed for the consequences if we 
answer to the call, must both alike submit, the one to 
learn moderation against his will, the other to receive 
at our hands a deliverance which costs him nothing. 
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VI Do not reject the common salvation winch is offeied 
to you at this moment, as well as to all who seek it, 
but following the example of your countrymen join with 
us, and instead of having always to watch the Syra- 
cusans asseit your equality and threaten them as they 
have long been threatening you ’ 

88 Thus spoke Euphemus. Now the Camarmaeans were 
The Cama- swayed by opposite feelings , they had a good will to 
suspect the the Athenians, tempered by a suspicion that they might 
ofThe ^ tie intending to enslave Sicily, whereas the Syracusans, 

from their proximity, weie always at feud with them 
were not so much afiaid of the Athenians as 
citsan ^ of their Syracusan neighbours, who, as they thought, 
They^e-^^^ might Win Without then assistance This was the reason 
IssisVrf them the small body of hoise which look 

Syracusans battle, and in a like spiiit they now 

but to ' ’ determined that for the future they would giVc real as- 
nSSahty sistance only to the Syracusans, but to a very model ate 
extent For the piescnt however, that they might seem 
to deal equal justice to the Athenians, especially after 
then recent victory, they resolved to return the same 
answer to both Such were the considerations which 
led them to reply, that as two of then allies were at 
w^ar with one another, they thought that under the 
circumstances the best way of observing then oaths 
would be to assist neither So the two embassies de- 
parted 

TheAthe- The Syracusans proceeded with their own piepaia- 
the^icei tions for the war, and the Athenians who were en- 
They^re- Camped at Naxos tried by negotiation to gam over as 
move from many of the Sicels as they could The dwclleis in 
Catana, the plain who weie subjects of the Syiacusans mostly 
trcmhage stood aloof, but the Sicel settlements in the interior 
(which had always been independent) at once, with a 
tS^s^egl^of exceptions, joined the Athenians, and bi ought down 
Syracuse food to the army , in some cases money also Against 
those who weie recalcitrant, troops weie despatched by 
the Athenians, and some of them weie forced into 
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c 41S submission, but othcis were protected by the garrisons 
^ ^ which the Syracusans sent to their aid They then 

transfeiied their station from Naxos to Catana, and 
reconstructing the camp which had been burnt by the 
Syracusans % passed the \vinter there In the hope of 
obtaining assistance they sent a trueme to Caithage 
with a pioposal of friendship , likewise to Tyrrhenia, 
since some of the cities theie weie offering of themselves 
to join in the war to the various Sicel tribes^ and to the 
Egestaeans they issued oiders that they were to send as 
many horse as possible They fuither prepaied bucks, 
tools, and whatever else was requisite for siege opera- 
tions, intending, when the spiing arrived, to prosecute 
the war with vigour. 

The envoys whom the Syiacusans had sent to ’ 
Corinth and Lacedaemon® endeavoured on the vo3^age ■ 
to persuade the Italian Greeks that they were equally ! 
threatened by the Athenian designs, and should take; 
an interest in the war When they arrived at Corinth ; 
they appealed to the Corinthians for aid on the ground ^ 
of relationship The Corinthians, taking the lead of all ^ 
the Hellenic states, with the utmost enthusiasm voted ^ 
the aid which was asked They sent with the Syracusan ^ 
envoys ambassadors of their own to the Lacedaemo- t 
mans, bearing a joint request that they would resume J 
open hostilities at home, and unite with them in sending 
help to Sicily. At Lacedaemon the Corinthian am- 
bassadors met Alcibiades and his fellow exiles He 
had sailed at once from Thurii in a trading vessel to 
Cyllen^ in Elis, and thence proceeded to Lacedaemon 
on the invitation of the Lacedaemonians themselves, 
fiist obtaining a safe-conduct , for he was afraid of them 
after his proceedings in the matter of the Mantinean 
league ^ And so it came to pass that the Corinthians, 
the Syracusans, and Alcibiades appeared simultaneously 
in the Lacedaemonian assembly, and concurred in urging 


The Corin- 
thians are 
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VI, the same lequest The Ephors and the magistiates 
were already intending to send envoys to the Syra- 
cusans bidding them make no teims with the Athe- 
nians, although they were not disposed to assist them 
actively But now Alcibiades came forward and stimu- 
lated the energies of the Lacedaemonians in the follow- 
ing words — 


89 


I must offer 
explana- 
tions 

I wanted to 
serve you, 
but j ou 
were un- 
grateful, 
and I re- 
taliated 
I was not a 
demagogue 
but an 
hereditary 
leader of 
the state as 
a whole 
Democracy, 
however 
liable to 
abuse, was 
our natural 
form of 
govern- 
ment, and 
we could 
not change 
It 


‘I must endeavour first of all to remove a prejudice 
against myself, lest through suspicion of me you should 
turn a deaf eai to considerations of public interest My 
ancestors in consequence of some misunderstanding le- 
nounced the office of Lacedaemonian Pioxenus , I myself 
resumed it, and did you many good offices, especially 
after your misfortune at Pylos. My anxiety to serve 
you never ceased, but when you were making peace with 
Athens you negotiated through my enemies, thereby 
confeinng power on them, and bringing dishonour upon 
me*^ And if I then turned to the Mantineans and 
Ai gives and opposed you in that or in any othei way 
you weie rightly served, and any one who while the 
wound was recent may have been unduly exasperated 
against me should now take another and a truer view 
Or, again, if any one thought the worse of me because 
I was inclined to the people, let him acknowledge that 
heie too theie is no real ground of offence Any 
power adverse to despotism is called democracy, and 
my family have always retained the leadeiship of the 
people in their hands because we have been the pei- 
sistent enemies of tyiants Living too under a popular 
government, how could we avoid m a great degree 
conforming to circumstances ^ However, we did our 
best to observe political moderation amid the prevailing 


licence But there were demagogues, as there always 
have been, who led the people into evil ways, and it 
was they who drove me out^. Whereas we were the 
leaders of the state as a whole®, and not of a part 
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c 41S only, it was our view that all ought to combine in VI. 
maintaining that form of government which had been 
inheiited by us, and under which the city enjoyed the 
greatest freedom and glory Of course, like all sensible 
men, we knew only too well what democracy is, and 
I better than any one, who have so good a reason for 
abusing it The follies of democracy are universally 
admitted, and there is nothing new to be said about 
them But we could not ventuie to change our form 
of government when an enemy like yourselves was so 
near to us 

^ Such IS the truth about the calumnies under which 90 
I labour. And now I will speak to you of the matter Athe- 
which you have in hand, and about which I, in so far signs em- 
as I have better information, am bound to instruct siciiyf 
you We sailed to Sicily hoping in the first place to Car- 
conquer the Sicilian cities , then to proceed against the 
Hellenes of Italy, and lastly, to make an attempt on were going 
the Carthaginian dominions, and on Carthage itself. Peiopon- 
If all or most of these enterprises succeeded, we meant 
finally to attack Peloponnesus, bringing with us 
whole Hellenic power which we had gained abroad, have been 
besides many barbarians whom we intended to hire — 

Iberians and the neighbouring tribes, esteemed to be 
the most warlike barbarians that now are®'. Of the 
timber which Italy supplies in such abundance we meant 
to build numerous additional tnremes, and with them to 
blockade Peloponnesus. At the same time making in- 
roads by land with our infantry, we should have stormed 
some of your cities and invested others Thus we hoped 
to crush you easily, and to rule over the Hellenic world 
For the better accomplishment of our various aims our 
newly-acquired territory would supply money and pro- 
visions enough, apart from the revenue which we receive 
in Hellas. 

‘You have heaid the objects of our expedition from 91. 
him who knows them best , the generals who remain 

a Reading naxL^KOTarovs and placing a comma after eKct. 
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VI. will persevere and cany them out if they can And 
come to the now let me piove to you that if you do not come to the 
The Sicii- rescue Sicily will be lost If the Sicilian cities would 
not\mite, all unite they might even now, notwithstanding their 
cui alone military skill, resist with success , but the Syra- 

IS no match cusans aloiie, whose wiiole forces have been aiieady 
Athenians defeated, and who cannot move freely at sea, will be mi- 
hS^and^' able to Withstand the powei v/hich the Athenians already 
com\iianto ^^ave on the spot And Syiacuse once taken, the whole 
^^^fortify Sicily IS in their hands , the subjugation of Italy will 
Deceiea follow , and the danger which, as I was saying threatens 
\\ha°the^^^ from that quaitei, will speedily overwhelm you 
m^os^tXead therefore remember every one of you that the 

You must safety, not of Sicilv alone, but of Peloponnesus, is at 

be up and " 

doing stake No time should be lost You must send to 
Sicily a force of lioplites who will themselves handle the 
oars and will take the field immediately on landing A 
Spaitan commander I conceive to be even more indis- 
pensable than an army, his duty will be to organise the 
troops which are already enlisted, and to press the un- 
willing into the service Thus you will inspire confidence 
in your fiiends and ovcicome the fears of the wavering 
Heie loo m Hellas you should make open war The 
Syracusans, seeing that you have not forgotten them, 
will then persevere in their resistance, while the Athe- 
nians will have greater difficulty m reinforcing their 
army You ought above all to foitify Deceiea in Attica , 
the Athenians are always in dread of this , to them it 
seems to be the only calamity which they have not 
already experienced to the utmost in the couise of the 
war And the way to hurt an enemy most surely is 
to inform youiself exactly about the weak points of 
which you see that he is conscious, and strike at them 
For every man is likely to know best himself the dangers 
which he has most to feai I will sum up briefly the 
chief though by no means all the advantages which you 
will gain, and the disadvantages which you will inflict, 
by the fortification of Deceiea The whole stock of the 
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c 415 country will fall into your hands The slaves will come VI 

over to you of their own accord, what theie is besides 
will be seized by you The Athenians will at once be 
depiived of the revenues which they obtain from the 
silver mines of Laurium, and of all the profits which 
they make by the land or by the law courts above all, 
the customary tiibute will fail, for them allies, when 
they see that you aie now cai lying on the war m earnest, 
will not mind them How far these plans aie executed, 9 ^ 
and with how much speed and encigy, Lacedaemonians, 
depends on you , for I am confident that they aic 
practicable, and I am not likely to be mistaken 

‘You ought not in fairness to think the woise of me Athens has 
because, having been once distinguished as a lover of my 
country, I now cast in my lot with her woist foes and 
attack her with all my might , or suspect that I speak only 
with the foiwardness of an exile An exile I am indeed , Vet i cio 
I have lost an ungrateful country, but I have not lost only that i 
the power of doing you service, if you will listen to me 
The true enemies of my country are not those who, like 
you, have injured her in open war, but those who have 
compelled her friends to become her enemies I love 
Athens, not in so far as I am wronged by her, but in so 
far as I once enjoyed the piivileges of a citizen The 
country which I am attacking is no longer mine, but a 
lost country which I am seeking to regain He is the 
true patriot, not who, when unjustly exiled, abstains from 
attacking hiS country, but who in the warmth of his 
affection seeks to recover her without regard to the 
means I desire therefore that you, Lacedaemonians, 
will use me without scruple in any service however 
difficult or dangerous, remembering that, according to 
the familiar saying, “the more harm I did you as an 
enemy, the more good can I do you as a friend ” Foi 
I know the secrets of the Athenians, while I could oiil> 
guess at yours Remember the immense importance of 
your present decision, and do not hesitate to send an 
expedition to Sicily and Attica. By despatch mg a 
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VL fraction of your foices to co-operate in Sicily you may bc 415 
save great interests, and may overthrow the Athenian ^ 
power once and for even And so henceforward you 
may dwell safely youi selves and be leaders of all Hellas, 
which will follow you, not upon compulsion, but from 
affection ’ 

93 Thus spoke Alcibiades the Lacedaemonians, who had 
The Lace- been intending to send an army against Athens, but 
determine were still hesitating and looking about them, were greatly 
Dec°e?ea^ Strengthened in their resolution when they heard all 
GyhppS to points Urged by him who, as they thought, knew 

Syracuse best Accordingly they now turned their thoughts to 
the fortification of Decelea, and determined to send im- 
mediate assistance to the Syracusans They appointed 
Gylippus the son of Cleandridas commander of the 
Syracusan forces, and desired him to co-operate with 
the Syracusan and Corinthian representatives, and send 
aid to Sicily m the speediest and most effective manner 
which the circumstances admitted Whereupon he told 
the Coiinthians to despatch immediately two ships to 
him at Asin^, and to fit out as many more as they 
meant to send , the latter were to be ready for sea when 
the season arrived. Coming to this understanding the 
envoys departed from Lacedaemon 
About this time the trireme which the Athenian 


generals had despatched from Sicily for money and 
cavalry ® arrived at Athens The Athenians hearing their 
request, voted supplies of food and a force of cavalry 
for the army. So the winter ended, and with it the 
seventeenth year in the Peloponnesian War of which 
Thucydides wrote the history 

94, At the very beginning of the following spring the B c 414 
Operations Athenians quitted Catana, and sailed along the coast ^ 
mans m' the towards the Sicilian Megara , this place, as I have already 
dmnctof I^entloned^ m the days of Gelo the tyrant was de- 
Ammi of by the Syracusans, who still retain possession 

horsemen of the country They disembarked, and after ravaging 
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the fields proceeded to attack a small Syracusan fortiess % VI 
but without success , they then moved on some by land ^ 

and some by sea to the river Terias, and going up Athens 
the country wasted the plain and burned the corn 
They encounteieda few Syracusans, some of whom they 
killed, and setting up a trophy returned to their ships. 

They then sailed back to Catana, and having taken in 
provisions marched with their whole foice against Cento- 
ripa, a Sicel town, which capitulated. Thence they 
returned, and on their way burned the corn of the 
Inessians and the Hyblaeans Arriving at Catana they 
found that the horsemen to the number of two bundled 
and fifty had come from Athens according to ordei, with 
their equipments, but without horses, which they ex- 
pected to procure on the spot Thirty mounted archeis 
and three hundred talents of silvei ^ had arrived also 

During the same spiing the Lacedaemonians led an 95 

army against Argos, and advanced as far as Cleonae, a Lace- 
, , r 1 1 .,-1 daemonian 

but retired m consequence of an earthquake The mvasioa 

Argives m their turn invaded the neighbouring district stoppe?by 

of Thyiea, and took a great deal of spoil from the Lace- 

daemonians, which was sold for no less than twenty-five Argives 

talents ° Somewhat later the populace of Thespiae “ Thyrea 

made an attack upon the government, but the attempt xhesfiae 

did not succeed , for the Thebans came to the rescue 

Some of the insurgents were apprehended, others fled 

to Athens 

The Syracusans heard that the Athenians had re- 
ceived their cavalry, and that they would soon be upon The Syra- 
them. They consideied that, unless the Athenians determine 
gained possession of Epipolae (which was a steep place Epfpd^, 
looking down upon Syracuse), the city could not easily 
be invested, even if they were defeated in battle , they ^^hlle 
therefore determined to guard the paths leading to the reviewf by 
summit that the enemy might not get up by stealth 
At all other points the place was secuie, as it lies high 


^ Cp VI 75 lint 
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VI and slopes light down to the city^ from the interior of 
which it can all be seen, the Syiacusans call it Epi- 
polae (or the plateau), because it is above the level of 
the adjacent countiy Heimocrates and his colleagues 
had now enteied upon their command The whole 
people went out at break of day to the meadow 
skirting the liver Anapus, and proceeded to hold a 
leview of their foices A selection was at once made 
of SIX hundred hoplites who were appointed to guard 
Epipolae, and to lun in a body to any point at which 
they were needed They were commanded by Diomilus, 
an Andrian exile. 

97 On the very same morning the Athenians weie like- 

v^ho land, ^yise holding a muster of their army They had come 
unobserved, , 

northof the from Cataiia with their whole force, and had put in 
Tifeygam unobserved near a place called Leon, which is distant 
orEp\pdle Epipolae not quite a mile , there they disem- 
nndputto balked their tioops Their ships cast anchor at Thap- 

flight the ^ 

Syracusan sus^ which IS a pcnmsula With a narrow isthmus, running 
hophtes fiom Syracuse either by 

land or water The Athenian sailois made a palisade 
acioss the isthmus and remained at Thapsus, while the 
tioops lan to Epipolae, and gained the summit by the 
way of the Euryelus before the Syracusans saw them 
or could come up to them from the meadow where the 
review "v^as going on Nevertheless Diomilus with his 
SIX hundred huriied to the spot, accompanied by the 
rest of the army, each man running as fast as he could , 
but the distance from the meadow which they had to 
travel se before they could engage was not less than 
three miles, consequently they were in disoider wEen 
they closed with the Athenians They were defeated 
in the engagement which ensued on Epipolae, and re- 
tired into the city. Diomilus and about three hundred 
others were slam The Athenians erected a trophy, and 
gave up to the Syracusans the bodies of the dead under 
a flag of truce. On the following day they went down 
to the city itself, but as the Syracusans did not come 
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c 414 out against them, they retiied and built a fort upon VI. 
Labdalum, at the edge of the cliffs of Epipolae looking 
towards Megaia, in ordei that when they advanced 
either to fight or to constiuct lines, the place might 
seive as a depository for then baggage and their pro- 
perty 

Not long afterwards the Athenians wcie joined by 98 
three hundred Egestaean hoisemcn, and about a hun-TheAthe- 
died more furnished by the Sicels, Naxians, and others muster si\ 
They had two hundred and fifty of their own, for some i'nd fifty 
of whom they received hoises from the Etjestaeans and 

^ T hey begin 

Catanaeaiis , other hoises they bought The whole constmet 
number of their cavalry was now raised to six hundied round 
and fifty They placed a garrison in Labdalum and IhTsTiL 
went down to Syce, where they took up a position and 
immediately commenced building a wall round the city meet them, 
The Syracusans were amazed at the celerity of the and some 
woik They saw that they must interfere, and made cavalry are 
up their minds to go out and fight The two aimies 
were aheady preparing to engage when the Syracusan 
geneials, seeing that their forces were in disoidcr and 
weie forming with difficulty, led them back into the city, 
all but a detachment of the cavalry, who, remaining 
on the spot; pi evented their opponents from gathering 
stones for the wall, and compelled them to keep together 
At length, advancing with one division of their hoplites 
and all their cavalry, the Athenians attacked the Syia- 
cusan horse, whom they put to flight, and killed some 
of them 5 they then erected a trophy 

On the following day some of the Athenians proceeded 99 
with the construction of that pait of the circle which lay TheSyia- 

cusans nise 

towards the north , others began to collect wood and a palisade 
stones and lay them along the intended course of the wall 
towards Trogilus, where the distance was shortest from 
the Great Harbour to the outer sea The Syracusans 
by the advice of their commanders, chiefly of Hermo- 
crates, determined to risk no more general engagements 
They thought it better to laise a counter-wall across the 
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VI. line along which the Athenian wall was building If they 
were first they would intercept them They might indeed 
be attacked by the Athenians while thus engaged^ but 
then they could oppose them with a part of their army ; 
and there would be time to run a palisade across, if not 
a wall, befoie any attack took place. The Athenians 
on the other hand would have to leave their work, 
and employ their whole aimy against them So they 
came out and drew a cross-wall, beginning at their own 
city, fiom a point below the circle of the Athenian 
wall, cutting down the olive-trees in the precinct of 
Apollo and erecting wooden towers As yet the Athe- 
nian ships had not sailed round from Thapsus into 
the Great Harbour, the Syracusans were still masters 
of their own coasts, and the Athenians brought their 
necessaries from Thapsus by laud 
100 The Athenians did not interfere with their work, for 

These, they Were afraid of dividing and weakening their forces , 
when partly ; , r , , r , , 

finished, and they were piessmg foiward that part of the line on 
by\ sudden wliich they were employed So when the Syracusans 
ome sufficiently completed a part of their palisade and 

Athenians cross-wall, leaving one division to guaid the work, they 
retieated into the city with the lest of their army The 
Athenians now destroyed their conduits, which were 
laid underground to bung drinking-water into the city 
Then, choosing their time at noon when the Syracusan 
guard remained within their tents (some of them had 
even retired into the city) and when the vigilance of 
their sentinels at the palisade was relaxed, they took a 
body of three hundred chosen hoplites of their own 
and some light-armed troops, picked soldiers, to whom 
they gave heavy arms, and bade them run quickly to 
the cross- wall The rest of the army pioceeded in two 
divisions under the two generals, one towards the city 
in case the enemy should come to the rescue, the other 
to that part of the palisade which adjoined the postern- 
gate of the city. The three hundred attacked and 
captured the further end of the palisade, from which 
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the guards retired and fled inside the new outer wall VI 
which enclosed the shiine of Apollo Temenltes^ The 
pursueis pressed fomard and made their way in after 
them ; but they were forced out again by the Syra- 
cusans , and some Aigives and a few of the Athenians 
fell there Then the whole aimy, turning back, de- 
stroyed the cross-wall, tore up the palisades, carried the 
stakes to their camp, and raised a tiophy 

On the following day the Athenians, beginning at lOl 
one end of the unfinished circle, proceeded to bung the^he^the- 
wall 'Mown over'^ the cliff which on this side of Epi-ceedto 
polae looks across the marsh towards the Great Harbour, ^i 7 south- 
intending to carry on the line by the shortest w^ay 
to the harbour right through the level of the maish 

® Harbour 

Meanwhile the Syracusans also came out, and begin- 1 hey take 
ning from the city, pioceeded to carry another palisade ade wh^cii 
through the middle of the marsh, with a ditch at the 
side, in order to prevent the Athenians from completing 
their line to the sea The latter, having finished their featmg the 
work as far as the cliff, attacked the new Syracusan 
palisade and ditch They ordered the ships to sail coSumon^^ 
round from Thapsus into the Great Harbour of the themsehes 
Syracusans , with the first break of day they descended is siam 
themselves from Epipolae to the level ground , and 
passing through the marsh where the soil was clay and 
firmer than the rest, over planks and gates which they 
laid down, they succeeded at sunrise in taking nearly 
the whole of the palisade and the ditch, and the re- 
mainder not long afterwards A battle took place in 
which the Athenians were victorious, and the Syra- 
cusans on the right wing fled to the city, those on 
the left along the river The three hundred chosen 
Athenian troops pressed on at full speed towards the 
bridge, intending to stop their passage, but the Syra- 
cusans, fearing that they would be cut off, and having 
most of their horsemen on the spot, turned upon the 
three hundred, and putting them to flight, charged the 
Cp VI 75 mit Or, ‘along ’ 
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VI right wing of the Athenians The panic now extended 
to the whole division at the extiemity of the wing 
Lamachus saw what had happened, and hastened to the 
rescue from his own place on the left wing taking with 
him a few archers and the Argive troops, but picssing 
foiward acioss a certain ditch he and a few who had 
followed him were cut ofif from the lest, and he fell with 
five or SIX othcis The Syracusans hastily snatched 
up their bodies, and earned them across the n\cr out 
of the reach of the enemy But when they saw the rest 
of the Athenian army advancing towaids them they 
retreated 

102. Meanwhile the Syracusans who fled first into the city, 
Meanwhile obseiwing the resistance made by the left wing, took 
sans^atmek courage, and coming out dicw up against that part of the 
Athenian line which was opposed to them They also 
which are ^ detachment against the wall of circumvallation on 

Epipolae, Supposing that it was undefended, and might 
setting fire be taken They did indeed take and demolish the out- 
timber and work, wlilch was about a thousand feet 111 length , but 
engines Nicias, wlio happened to have been left theie because 
he was ill, saved the lines themselves He commanded 
the attendants of the camp to set fire to the engines 
and to the timber which had been left lying in front of 
the wall, foi being without troops he knew that there 
was no other way of escape The expedient succeeded , 
and m consequence of the fire the Syracusans gave up 
the attack. The Athenian army too was now hastening 
from the plain to the circle, with the intention of beat- 
ing off the enemy , while the ships, as they had been 
ordered, were sailing from Thapsus into the Great 
Harbour The Syracusans on the heights, seeing this 
combined movement, quickly retreated, togethei with 
the rest of the army, into the city, thinking that with 
their present force they were no longer able to prevent 
the completion of the line of wall towards the sea 

103. The Athenians then erected a trophy and restored 
to Syra^^ the Syracusan dead under a flag of truce The Syra- 
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c 414 cusans delivered to them the bodies of Lamachus and VI 
* ^ his companions The whole Athenian forces, both naval c“sans at 

^ ’ the progress 

and military, were now on the spot, and they proceeded of the ^\all 
to cut off the Syiacusans by a double wall, beginning at parley with 
the southern cliff of Epipolae and extending to the sea. 
Provisions came to their army in abundance from various Pj^ious of 
parts of Italy Many of the Sicel tribes who had rais. whom 
hitherto been hesitating now joined the Athenians, and 
three penteconters came from the Tyrrhenians. Every- 
thing began to answer to their hopes The Syiacusans 
despaired of saving the city by arms, for no help reached 
them even from Peloponnesus Within the walls they 
were talking of peace, and they began to enter into 
communications with Nicias, who, now that Lamachus 
was dead, had the sole command But no definite 
result was attained , although, as might be expected 
when men began to feel the pressure of the siege and 
their own helplessness, many proposals were made to 
him, and many more were discussed in the city Their 
calamities even made them suspicious of one another, 
accoidmgly they deposed their generals, attributing the 
misfortunes which had befallen the city since they were 
appointed eithei to their ilHuck or to their treachery. In 
their room they chose Heraclides, Eucles, and Telhas 

Meanwhile Gylippus the Lacedaemonian and the 104. 
ships from Corinth ^ were already at Leucas hastening Gyiipp'us 

^ f’ arrives at 

to their relief. They were alarmed at the repoits which Tarentum 
were continually pouring in, all false, but all agreeing despises the 
that the Athenian lines round Syracuse were now com- 
plete. Gylippus had no longer any hope of Sicily, but 
thought that he might save Italy, so he and Pythen 
the Corinthian sailed across the Ionian Gulf to Taren- 
tum as fast as they could, taking two Laconian and 
two Corinthian ships. The Corinthians were to man 
ten ships of their own, two Leucadian, and three Am- 
bracian, and to follow. Gylippus on his arrival at 
Tarentum went on a mission to Thuiii, of which his 
a Gp VI 93 med 
I i 2 
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VI father had formeily been a citizen , he had hoped to 
gain over the Thuiians, but failed, he then continued 
his voyage from Tarentum along the coast of Italy. 
He was caught in the Terinaean gulf by a wind which 
in this region blows violently and steadily from the 
north, and was earned into the open sea. After ex- 
periencing a most violent storm he returned to Taren- 
tum, wheie he drew up those of his ships which had 
suffered in the gale and lefitted them. Nicias heard 
of his appioach, but despised the small number of his 
ships , in this respect he was like the Thurians He 
thought that he had come on a mere privateering ex- 
pedition, and for some time set no watch®- 
105. During the same summer, about the same time, the 

Athenians Lacedaemonians and their allies invaded Argolis and 
violate the ^ 

peace wasted most of the Argive territory The Athenians 
Lacedne- assistcd the Aigivcs With thiity ships The use which 
by deTas- ^^^e of them was a glaimg violation of the treaty 

tatmg the -^ith the Lacedaemonians Hitherto they had only gone 

Laconnn 11 

coast out on marauding expeditions from Pylos, when they 

landed, it was not upon the shores of Laconia, but 
upon other parts of the Peloponncse , and they had 
merely fought as the allies of the Argives and Man- 
tineans The Argives had often urged them just to 
land soldiers on Lacedaemonian ground, and to waste 
some part of Laconia, however small, without remaining, 
and they had refused But now, under the command 
of Pythodorus, Laespodias, and Demaratus, they landed 
at Epidaurus called Limera, Prasiae, and other places, 
and wasted the country Theieby the Athenians at last 
gave the Lacedaemonians a right to complain of them 
and completely justified measuies of retaliation. After 
the Athenian fleet had departed from Argos, and the 
Lacedaemonians had likewise retired, the Argives in- 
vaded Phliasia, and having ravaged the country and 
killed a few of the Phliasians, returned home, 

^ Gp vii I med. 
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GylipfuS and Pythen, after refitting their ships at VII. le 
Tarentum, coasted along to the Epi2ephynan Locri Gyiippus 
I hey now leained the truths that Syracuse was not as Himera 
yet completely invested, but that an aimy might still an^rmy^ 
enter by way of Epipolae So they consideied whether aw^hJfe 
they should steer their course to the left or to the right 
of Sicily They might attempt to throw themselves into marches 
Syracuse by sea, but the risk would be great , or they Syracuse, 
might go first to Himera, and gathering a force of the 
Himeraeans, and of any others whom they could induce 
to join them, make their way by land They deter- 
mined to sail to Himeia Nicias^ when he heard that 
they were at Locri, although he had despised them at 
first, now sent out four Athenian ships to inteicept them ; 
but these had not as yet arrived at Rhegium and came 
too late. So they sailed through the strait, and touching 
by the way at Rhegium and Messene, leached Himera 
There having drawn up their ships on the beach they 
persuaded the Himeraeans to make common cause with 
them, and not only to join m the expedition themselves, 
but to supply arms to all their unaimed sailors They 
then sent to the Selinuntians and told them to come 
and meet them with their whole army at an appointed 
place The Geloans and ceitain of the Sicels also pro- 
mised to send them a small force , the latter with the 
more alacrity because Archonides, a Sicel king in these 
paits who was a poweiful man and fiiendly to the 
Athenians, had recently died, and because Gylippus 
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seemed to have come from Lacedaemon with hearty 
good“Will And so, taking with him about seven hundred 
of his own sailorsand maiines for whom he had obtained 
arms, about a thousand Himcraean infantry, heavy 
and light-armed included, and a hundred Himeraean 
horsemen, some light-armed troops and cavalry from 
Selinus, a few more from Gela, and of the Sicels about 
a thousand in all, Gylippus marched towards Syracuse 
In the meantime the Corinthian ships ^ had put to 
sea from Leucas and were coming with all speed to the 
aid of the besieged Gongylus, one of the Corinthian 
commanders, who started last in a single ship, arrived at 
Syracuse before the rest of the fleet, and a little before 
Gylippus He found the citizens on the point of hold- 
ing an assembly at which the question of peace was to 
be discussed , from this intention he dissuaded them by 
the encouraging announcement that more ships, and 
Gylippus the son of Cleandiidas, whom the Lacedaemo- 
nians had sent to take the command, were on then way. 
Whereupon the Syracusans were reassuied, and at once 
went foith with their whole army to meet Gylippus, 
who, as they were informed, was now close at hand. He 
had shortly before captured the Sicel fort Getae on his 
march, and drawing up his men in readiness to fight, 
came to Epipolae, taking the path by the Euryclus , 
where the Athenians had found a way before him^. 
Having formed a junction with the Syracusans, he 
marched against the Athenian lines He arrived just 
at the time when the Athenians had all but finished 
their double wall nearly a mile long, reaching to the 
Great Haibour, there remained only a small portion 
tovrard the sea, upon which they were still at work. 
Along the remainder of the line of wall, which extended 
towards Trogilus and the northern sea, the stones were 
mostly lying ready, a part was half-finished, a part 

Gp. VI. 93 med., 104 med. 
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had been completed and left So near was Syiacuse VII 
to destruction 

The Athenians, though at fiist disconceited by the 3 
sudden advance of Gylippus and the Syracusans, drew 
up their forces in older of battle He halted as he Syracusans 

111 11, battle 

appioachcd, and sent a heiald to them ofifeiing a truce to Nicns 
if they were willing to quit Sicily within five daysi°£^,^uT 
taking what belonged to them But they despised his 
offer, and sent away the heiald without an answer Niciasre- 

TTT1 11 11 mams by 

Whereupon both armies set themselves m order oftheAthe- 
battle. Gylippus, seeing that the Syracusans were iiiLabdaUim 
confusion, and could with difficulty form led back his 
troops to the moic open ground Nicias did not follow, 
but lay still, close to his own wall When Gylippus 
observed that the Athenians lemaincd w^heie they wcie, 
he led away his army to the height called Temcnites , 
there they passed the night On the following day he 
stationed the great ei part of his tioops in front of the 
Athenian wall that they might not despatch a force to 
any other point, and then sent a detachment against the 
fort of Labdalum, which was out of sight of the Athe- 
nian lines He took the place, and killed every one 
whom he found in it On the same day an Athenian 
trireme which was keeping watch over the harboui of 
the Syracusans was taken by them. 

The Syracusans and their allies now began to build 4 
a single line of wall starting from the city and running 
upwards across Epipolae at an angle with the Athenian work ^ 
wall , this was a work which, unless it could be stopped an ittack 
by the AthenianSj would make the investment of the 
city impossible. Towards the sea the Athenian wall was 
now completed, and their forces had come up to the high 
ground Gylippus, knowing that a part of the wall was 
weak, instantly went by night with his army to attack 
it But the Athenians, who happened to be passing the 
night outside the walls, perceived this movement and 
marched to oppose him , whereupon he at once with- 

a Or, omitting ‘upwards ‘ began to build on the high grou..d.’ 
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drew They then laised the weak portion of their wall 
higher , and guarded it themselves, while they posted 
the allies on the other parts of the foitification m the 
places seveially assigned to them 

Nicias now determined to fortify Plemmynum, a pro- 
montory which runs out opposite the city and narrows 
the entrance to the Great Harbour. He thought that 
this measure would facilitate the introduction of sup- 
plies®* His forces would then be able to watch the 
harbour of the Syiacusans from a nearer point, whereas 
they had hitherto been obliged to put out from the 
furthei corner of the Gieat Haibour whenever a Syra- 
cusan ship threatened to move He was inclined to pay 
more attention than hitherto to naval operations , for 
since the arrival of Gylippus the Athenian prospects by 
land were not so encouraging Having therefore trans- 
fcircd his ships and a portion of his army to Plcmmy- 
iium, he built three foits in which the greater part of 
the Athenian stoies were deposited , and the large boats 
as well as the ships of wai weie now anchored at this 
spot The removal was a first and mam cause of the 
dcteiioration of the crews For when the sailors went 
out to procure forage and water, of which there was 
little, and that only to be obtained from a distance, they 
were constantly cut off by the Syracusan cavalry, who 
were masters of the country, a third part of their force 
having been posted in a village at the Olympieum^ 
expressly in order to prevent the enemy at Plemmynum 
from coming out and doing mischief About this time 
Nicias was informed that the rest of the Corinthian fleet ® 
was on the point of arriving, and he sent twenty ships, 
which were ordeied to Ue in wait for them about Locri 
and Rhegium and the approach to Sicily 

While Gylippus was building the wall across Epipolae, 
employing the stones which the Athenians had pre- 
viously laid there for their own use, he at the same time 

a- Gp, VII. 13 imt, 24 fin b Cp vi. 75 mit 
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constantly led out and diew up in front of the wall the VII 
Syracusans and theii allies, and the Athenians on their confined 
part drew up m face of them When he thought that tween the 
the moment had arrived he offered battle , the two defeated 
armies met and fought hand to hand between the walls. 

But there the Syracusan cavaliy was useless, the Syia- 
cusans and their allies weie defeated, and received their 
dead undei a flag of tiuce, while the Athenians laised 
a trophy. Gylippus then assembled his aimy and con- 
fessed that the fault was his own and not theirs , for by 
confining their ranks too much between the walls he had 
rendered useless both their cavalry and then javclin-mcn 
But he meant to make another attempt And he le- 
mmded them that while m material force they were equal 
to then enemies, in energy of purpose they ought to be 
far superior That they, who were Peloponnesians and 
Dorians % should allow a mixed rabble of lonians and 
islanders to lemam m the country and not resolve to 
master them and drive them out, was a thing not to be 
thought of 

On the first opportunity he led them out again. 6. 
Nicias and the Athenians had determined that, whether Butrenew- 
the Syracusans would offer battle or not, they must not conflic^t on 
allow them to cany on their counterwork For already 
their wall had almost passed the end of the Athenian 

^ c x.valiy can 

wall, and if the w^ork advanced any further it would make act, he is 
no difference to the Athenians whether they fought and Thecioss- 
conquered in every battle, or never fought at all So 
they went out to meet the Syracusans Gylippus before 
engaging led his heavy-armed further outside the walls wall 
than on the former occasion , his cavalry and javclin- 
men he placed on the flanks of the Athenians in the 
open space betw^een the points at which then respective 
lines of wall stopped In the course of the battle the 
cavalry attacked the left wing of the Athenians which 
was opposed to them, and put them to flight , the defeat 
became general, and the whole Athenian army was 
3 * Gp 1 124 imt , \ 9 mit , M 77 med,, mii. 25 med 
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driven back by mam force within then lines On the 
following night the Syracusans succeeded in cairying 
their wall past the works of the enemy. Their operations 
were now no longer molested by them, and the Athe- 
nians, whatever success they might gam in the field, 
weie utterly deprived of all hope of investing the city 
Not long afterwards the lemammg Coimthian with the 
Ambraciot and Leucadian ships ^ sailed in, under the 
command of Erasimdes the Corinthian, having eluded 
the Athenian guardships. They assisted the Syiacusans 
m completing what remained of the Syracusan wall up 
to the Athenian wall which it crossed. Gyhppus mean- 
while had gone off into Sicily to collect both naval and 
land forces, and also to bring over any cities which 
cither weie slack in the Syracusan cause or had stood 
aloof from the war Moie ambassadois, S3Tacusan and 
Corinthian, weie despatched to Lacedaemon and Coiinth, 
lequestmg that lemfoi cements might be sent across the 
sea in merchant-ships or small ciaft, or by any other 
available means, since the Athenians were sending for 
assistance The Syiacusans, who were m high spirits, 
also manned a navy, and began to practise, intending to 
try their hand at this new soit of warfare 

Nicias observing how they were employed, and seeing 
that the strength of the enemy and the helplessness of 
the Athenians was daily inci easing, sent to Athens a 
full report of his circumstances, as he had often done 
before, but never m such detail He now thought the 
situation so critical that, if the Athenians did not at once 
recall them or send another considerable army to their 
help, the expedition was lost. Fearing lest his mes- 
sengers, either from inability to speak or ^ from want of 
intelligence ^ or because they desiied to please the 
people, might not tell the whole truth, he wrote a 
letter, that the Athenians might receive his own opinion 
of their affairs unimpaired in the tiansmission, and so 

8* Cp, vii 4 fin. 

^ Or, leading fxvrjiirjs instead of yvSixrjs . * from defect of memory/ 
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be better able to judge of the real facts of the case VII. 
The messengers departed carrying his letter and taking 
verbal instructions He was now careful to keep his 
army on the defensive, and to run no risks which he 
could avoid 

At the end of the same summei, Euetion an Athenian g 
general, in concert with Perdiccas and assisted by a Failure of 
large force of Thracians, made an attack upon Amphi- Am- 
polis, which he failed to take He then bi ought round 
triremes into the Strymon and besieged the place from 
the river, making Himeraeum his head-quarters. So 
the summer ended 

In the following winter the messengeis fiom Nicias 10. 
ai rived at Athens They delivered their verbal instruc- Themes- 
tions, and answered any questions w’hich were put to niSS^ ^ 
them They also piesented his letter, which the rcgistiar 
of the cityj coming forward, read to the Athenian people. 

It ran as follows — 

‘Athenians, in many previous despatches I have le- n 
ported to you the course of events up to this time, but The arrival 
now there is greater need than ever that you should has^enuSiy 
infoim yourselves of our situation, and come to some de- 
cision After we had engaged the Syracusans, against 
whom you sent us, in several battles, and conqueied in nowbe- 
most of them, and had raised the lines within which 
we are now stationed, Gylippus a Lacedaemonian ar- 
rived, bringing an army from Peloponnesus and from 
certain of the cities of Sicily In the first engagement 
he was defeated by us, but on the following day we wcie 
overcome by numerous horsemen and javelin-men, and 
retired within our lines We have therefoie desisted 
from our siege-works and remain idle, since we are over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the enemy, and 
indeed cannot bring our whole army into the field, for 
the defence of our wall absorbs a portion of our heavy- 
armed. The enemy meanwhile have built a single wall 
which crosses ours, and we cannot now invest them, un- 
less a large army comes and takes this cross-wall. So 
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VII that we, who are supposed to be the besiegcis, aic 
really the besieged % at least by land, and the moie 
so because we cannot go far even into the countiy, 
for we aie prevented by then horsemen 
12 'Moieover they have sent ambassadors to Pelopon- 
ciisans^are asking for reinforcements, and Gylippus has gone 

collecting to the cities in Sicily intending to solicit those who are 
ments. and at piesent neutial to join him, and to obtain from his 
gomg^to allies fresh naval and land forces Foi they purpose, as 

attack US I hear, to attack our walls by land, and at the same time 

Their ships to make an effort at sea And let no one be startled 
are in good wlien I say at sea ” Our fleet was originally in first- 
whSeasour Condition the ships were sound and the crews were 
decaymg good order, but now, as the enemy are well awaie, 
the timbeis of the ships, having been so long ex- 
posed to the sea, are soaked, and the efficiency of the 
crews IS destioyed Wc have no means of diawing up 
oui vessels and aiiing them, because the enemy’s fleet 
IS equal or even supciioi in numbers to our own, and 
we are always expecting an attack from them They 
are clcaily tiying their strength , they can attack us 
when they please, and they have far greater facilities 
for drying their ships, since they are not, like us, en- 
gaged in a blockade 

^ 3 * ‘Even if we had a great superiority in the number of 
phesTre" ships, and werc not compelled as we aie to employ 
SSty^^" them all in keeping guard, we could hardly have the 
comeyed hke advantage. For our supplies have to pass so near 
crews are the enemy’s City that they are with difficulty conveyed 
and to US now, and if we relax our vigilance ever so little we 
sadors de- jQg^ them altogether. 

It has been, and continues to be the nun of our crews, 
that the sailors, having to forage and fetch water and 
wood from a distance, are cut off by the Syiacusan 
horsed while our servants, since we have been reduced 
to an equality with the enemy, desert us Of the 
foieign sailors, some who were piessed into the service 
^ Cp. IV 29 init. ^ Cp vii 4 fin. 
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c 414 lun off at once to the Sicilian cities , otheis, having been VII 
oiiginally attracted by high pay, and fancying that they 
were going to trade and not to fight, astonished at the 
lesistance which they encountei, and especially at the 
naval strength of the enemy, either find an excuse for 
deseiting to the Syracusans, or they effect their escape 
into the country, and Sicily is a large place Otheis, 
again, have persuaded the trierarchs to take Hyccarian 
slaves in their room while they themselves aie busy 
trading , and thus the piecision of the service is lost 

‘ I am wi itmg to those who know that the crew of a 14 
vessel does not long remain at its piime, ^and that the ^ 
sailors who really start the ship and keep the row ing ulcse^ 
together are but a fraction of the whole number®'. The for^^Tur 
most hopeless thing of all is that, although I am general, tenipeis\\iii 
I am not able to put a stop to these disorders, for tempers 
like yours are not easily controlled And we cannot pime 
even fill up the crews, whereas the enemy can obtain m danger 
recruits from many sources Our daily waste in nien 
and stores can only be replaced out of the supplies which 
we brought with us , and these we have no means of should 
inci easing, for the cities which aie now our confederates, truth, 
Naxos and Catana, are unable to maintain us There 
IS only one advantage more which the Syracusans can 
gain over us if the towns of Italy fiom which our 
provisions are derived, seeing our reduced condition and 
your neglect of us, go over to the enemy, we shall be 
starved out, and they will have made an end of the war 
without striking a blow^ I could have written you 
tidings more cheering than these, but none more piofit- 
able , for you should be w^ell-infoimed of our circum- 
stances if you are to take the right steps Moreover I 
know youi dispositions , you like to hear pleasant things, 
but afterwaids lay the fault on those who tell you them 
if they aie falsified by the event , therefore I think it 
safer to speak the truth 

a Or, ^and that there aie few sailors who can start a ship and 
keep the 1 ow mg together ’ 
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^ And now, do not imagine that your soldieis and then 
geneials have failed in the fulfilment of the duty which 
you oiigmally imposed upon them. But when all Sicily 
IS uniting against us, and the Syracusans are expecting 
another army fiom Peloponnesus, it is time that you 
should make up your minds For the troops which we have 
heie certainly cannot hold out even against our present 
enemies, and therefore you ought either to recall us or to 
send another at my and fleet as large as this, and plenty 
of money You should also send a general to succeed 
me, for I have a disease in the kidneys and cannot 
remain here. I claim your indulgence , while I retained 
my health I often did you good service when in com- 
mand But do w’-hatever you mean to do at the very 
beginning of spring, and let theie be no delay The 
enemy will obtain reinforcements in Sicily without 
going far, and although the troops from Peloponnesus 
will not arrive so soon, yet if you do not take care they 
will elude you , their movements will either be too 
scciet for you, as they were before®, or too quick’ 
Such was the condition of affairs desciibed in the 
letter of Nicias. The Athenians, after hearing it read, 
did not lelease Nicias from his command, but they joined 
with him two officers who were already m Sicily, 
Menander and Euthydemus, until regular colleagues 
could be elected and sent out, for they did not wish 
him to bear the buiden in his sickness alone. They 
also resolved to send a second fleet and an army of 
Athenians taken from the muster-roll and of allies As 
colleagues to Nicias they elected Demosthenes the son 
of Alcisthenes, and Eurymedon the son of Thucles 
Eurymedon was despatched immediately to Sicily about 
the winter solstice , he took with him ten ships conveying 
a hundred and twenty talents ^ of silver, and w^as to tell 
the army in Sicily that they should receive assistance 
and should not be neglected Demosthenes remained 
behind, and was busied in getting ready the expedition 
8- Cp yn. 2 init ^ ;£28,8oo. 
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c 414 which he was to bring out in the spiing He announced VII. 

^ ’ to the allies that troops \vould be requiied, and collected Peiopon- 
money, ships, and hoplites at Athens The Athenians ready their 
also sent twenty ships to cruise off the Peloponnesian 
coast and intercept any vessels trying to pass from the 
Peloponnesus or Corinth to Sicily The Sicilian envoys ^ 
had now arrived at Coiinth, and the Corinthians had 
heard from them that affairs were looking better in 
Sicily Seeing how oppoitune had been the ai rival of 
the ships which they had already despatched they were 
more zealous than ever They piepared to convey 
hoplites to Sicily in merchant-vessels , the Lacedae- 
monians were to do the like fiom Peloponnesus. The 
Corinthians also pioceeded to man twenty-five ships of 
war, intending to hazard a naval engagement against the 
Athenian squadron stationed at Naupactus. They hoped 
that, if the attention of the Athenians was diverted by an 
opposing force, they would be unable to prevent their 
merchant-vessels fiom sailing 

The Lacedaemonians also prepared for their already 18 
projected invasion of Attica^ They were partly stimu-The 

* I-j3.C6C[cI6“ 

lated by the Syracusans and Corinthians, who having momans, 
heard of the reinforcements which the Athenians were 
sending to Sicily, hoped that they might be stopped by 
the invasion. Alcibiades was always at hand insisting fortify 
upon the importance of fortifying Decelea and of carrying in the 
on the war with vigour Above all, the Lacedaemonians [heTace-^^ 
were inspirited by the thought that the Athenians 
would be more easily overthrown now that they had of violating 
two wais on hand, one against themselves, and another in this, the 
against the Sicilians They considered also that this 
time they had been the fiist offenders against the treaty, 
whereas in the former war the tiansgression had rather 
been on their own side. For the Thebans had entered 
Plataea in time of peace®, and they themselves had 
refused arbitration when offered by the Athenians, 

Cp vii 7 ^ Cp vu 93 init, 
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VII although the foimei treaty forbade war m case anBC4i4 
adveisary was willing to submit to arbitration® They®' 
felt that their ill-success uas deserved, and they took 
seiiously to heart the disasteis which had befallen them 
at Pylos and elsevvheie But now the Athenians with a 
fleet of thirty ships had gone forth from Argos and 
ravaged pait of the teriitory of Epidaurus and Prasiae, 
besides other places'’, maiauding expeditions from Pylos 
\\ eie always going on , and whenever quariels arose about 
disputed points in the treaty and the Lacedaemonians 
proposed arbitiation, the Athenians refused it Reflecting 
upon all this, the Lacedaemonians concluded that the 
guilt of their former transgression was now shifted to the 
Athenians, and they weie full of warlike zeal During 
the winter they bade their allies provide iron, and them- 
selves manufactuied tools foi the foitification of Decelea 
They also piepaied, and continually urged the other 
Peloponnesians to picpaie, the succours which they in- 
tended to send in merchant-vessels to the Syracusans 
And so the wintei ended, and with it the eighteenth 
year in the Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides 
wiote the histoiy 

19 At the very beginning of the next spring, and earlier BC 413 
The Lace- ever before, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 

daemonians 

enter Attica entered Attica under the command of Agis the son of 
Deceka^^^ Archidamus the Lacedaemonian king They first de- 
vastated the plain and its neighbourhood They then 
began to fortify Decelea, dividing the work among the 
cities of the confederacy. Decelea is distant about four- 
teen miles fiom Athens, and not much further from 
Boeotia The fort was designed for the devastation of 
the plain and the richest parts of the country, and was 
erected on a spot within sight of Athens 
Reinforce- While the Peloponnesians and their allies in Attica 
for were thus engaged, the Peloponnesians at home weie 
thTattm* despatching hophtes m merchant-vessels to Sicily The 
tionofthe Lacedaemonians selected the best of the Helots and 
» Cp 1 78 fin , 85, 140 med 
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NeodamodeSj numbering 111 all six hundred, and placed VII. 
them under the command of Eccritus, a Spartan, The 
Boeotians furnished three hundied hoplites, who were^ythe^ 
commanded by two Thebans, Xenon and Nikon, and at Nau- 
Hegesander, a Thespian These started first and put out 
into the open sea fiom Taenarus in Laconia. Not long 
afterwards the Corinthians sent five hundred heavy- 
armed, some of them fiom Corinth itself, others who 
were Arcadian mercenaries , they were all placed under 
the command of Alexarchus, a Corinthian The Sicyo- 
nians also sent with the Coiinthians two hundred hoplites 
under the command of Sargeus, a Sicyonian Meanwhile 
the twenty-five ships which the Corinthians had manned 
in the winter lay opposite to the twenty Athenian ships 
at Naupactus until the meichant-vessels conveying the 
heavy-armed tioops had got safely off So the design 
succeeded^ and the attention of the Athenians was 
diveited from the merchant-ships to the triremes. 

At the beginning of spring, whilst the Lacedaemonians 20. 
were fortifying Decelea, the Athenians sent thirty ships 
under the command of Chaiicles the son of Apollodorus ships sent 
to cruise about Peloponnesus He was told to touch at The second 
Argos, and there to summon and take on board a force underDe- 
of heavy armed which the Argives, being allies of the iiiosthenes 
Athenians, were bound to furnish Meanwhile they Aegina 
despatched under Demosthenes their intended expe- 
dition to Sicily It consisted of sixty Athenian ships and 
five Chian, twelve hundred heavy-armed Athenians taken 
from the roll, and as many others as could possibly be 
obtained from the different islanders , they also collected 
from their subject-allies supplies of all sorts for the war 
Demosthenes was told first of all to co-operate with 
Chancles on the coast of Laconia. So he sailed to 
Aegina, and there waited until the w’^hole of his arma- 
ment was assembled and until Chancles had taken on 
board the Argives. 

In the same spring and about the same time Gylip- 2 1 . 
pus returned to Syracuse, bringing from each of the 
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VII. cities which he had peisuaded to join him as many 
mocrates tioops as he could obtain He assembled the Syra- 

incite the ^ , 1 i 1 1 1 i 1 1 , 

Syiacusans cusaiis and told them that they should man as large 
sLTthey a fleet as possible and tiy their fortune at sea , he hoped 
am^tate the obtain a decisive result which would justify the risk, 
daring Heimociates took the same view, and urged them 

spirit of 

their foes stioiigly iiot to be faint-lieai ted, but to attack the 
enemy with then ships He said that the Athenians 
had not mheiited then maritime skill, and would not 
retain it foi ever ^5 there was a time when they were 
less of a naval people than the Syracusans themselves ^ 
but they had been made sailors from necessity by the 
Persian invasion To daring men like the Athenians 
those who emulated their daring were the most formid- 
able foes The same reckless courage which had often 
enabled the Athenians, although inferior in power, to 
stiike terror into then adversaiies might now be turned 
against them by the Syracusans He well knew that 
if they faced the Athenian navy suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, they would gain moie than they would lose , 
the consternation which they would inspire would more 
than countei balance their own inexperience and the supe- 
rior skill of the Athenians He told them therefore to 
try what they could do at sea, and not to be frightened 
Thus under the influence of Gylippus, Hermocrates, and 
others, the Syracusans, now eager for the conflict, began 
to man their ships 

22. When the fleet was ready, Gylippus, under cover of 
Gyhp^s forth the whole land-army, intending to attack 

attacks the in person the forts on Plemmyrium. Meanwhile the 
piemmy- triremes of the Syracusans, at a conceited signal, sailed 
thar’fleet^^ forth, thirty-five from the greater harbour and forty-five 
theSr^ from the lesser, where they had their arsenal These 
mans m the lattei sailed round into the Gieat Harbour, intending to 
^ form a junction with the other ships inside and make 
a combined attack on Plemmyiium, that the Athenians, 
assailed both by sea and land, might be disconcerted. 

Or, ^or been sailors from all time,’ ^ Cp 1 14 
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The Athenians however quickly manned sixty ships, and VII 
with twenty-five of them engaged the thirty-five of the 
Syracusans which were in the Great Harbour with the 
remainder they encountered those which were sailing 
round fiom the arsenal The two squadions met at once 
befoie the mouth of the Great Haiboui the struggle 
was long and obstinate^ the Syiacusans striving to force 
an entrance, the Athenians to prevent them 

Meanwhile Gylippus, quite early m the morning, while 23. 
the Athenians in Plemmynum who had gone down to The forts 
the water-side had then minds occupied by the sea- but m the 
fight, made a sudden attack upon their foits. He thc Sym- 
captured the largest of them first, then the two lesser, ^gj^ated^^ 
their garrisons forsaking them when they saw the largest 
so easily taken Those who escaped from the fort- 
less first captured, getting into a merchant-vessel and 
some boats which were moored at Plemmynum, found 
their way to the mam station of the Athenians, but 
with difficulty , for they were chased by a swift trireme, 
the Syracusans at that time having the advantage in 
the Gieat Harbour But when the two lesser fortresses 
were taken, the Syracusans w^ere already losing the 
day, and the fugitives got past them with greater ease. 

For the Syracusan ships which were fighting before the 
mouth of the harbour, having forced their w^ay through 
the enemy, entered in disorder, and falling foul of one 
another gave aw^ay the victory to the Athenians, who 
routed not only these, but also the others by whom they 
were at first worsted inside thd harbour Eleven Syra- 
cusan ships were disabled , the crews m most of them 
were slam, m three, made prisoners The Athenians 
themselves lost three ships They now drew to land 
the wrecks of the Syiacusan ships, and erecting a trophy 
on the little island in front of Plemmynum returned 
to their own station 

But although the Syracusans were unsuccessful in 24. 
the sea-fight, still they had taken the fortresses of The loss 
Plemmyrmm. They erected three trophies, one formynum 

K k 2 
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VIL each foit Two out of the three forts they repaired Bc 413 
disastrous gaiTisoiied, blit one of the two which were cap- 

Athenians tuied last they demolished Many perished and many 
piisoneis weie made at the capture of the forts, and 
abundant spoil of different kinds was taken, for the 
Athenians used them as a store, and much corn and 
goods of traders weie deposited in them, also much 
property belonging to the tiierarchs, including the sails 
and other fittings of forty triremes, and three triremes 
which had been drawn up on the beach The loss of 
Plemmyrium was one of the greatest and seveiest blows 
which befell the Athenians For now they could no 
longer even introduce piovisions with safety, but the 
Syracusan ships lay watching to prevent them, and they 
had to fight for the passage General discouragement 
and dismay prevailed throughout the army 
25. The Syiacusans next sent out twelve ships under the 
TheSyra- command of Agatharchus^ a Syracusan One of these 
a third hastened to Peloponnesus conveying envoys who were 
Pdop^on-*^ to repoit their impioved piospects, and to urge more 
despatd”^ Strongly than ever the prosecution of the war in Plellas. 
a squadron The remaining eleven sailed to Italy, hearing that ships 
cepts some laden with supplies were on then way to the Athenians 
^!ppiieT They fell in with and destroyed most of these ships, 
and burnt a quantity of ship-timber which was lying 
ready for the Athenians in the territory of Caulonia. 

Then they came to Locri, and while they were at 
anchor theie, one of the merchant-vessels from Pelo- 
ponnesus sailed in, bringing some Thespian hoplites^ 

These the Syiacusans took on boaid, and sailed home- 
wards The Athenians watched for them near Megara 
with twenty ships and took one ship with the crew, 
but the rest made their escape to Syracuse 
TheAthe- There was some skirmishing m the harbour about 
n^spuii palisades which the Syiacusans had fixed in the 
which^tiie their old dock-houses, that their ships 

had'Swen ride at anchor in the enclosed space, wheie they 

Gp, V 13 , 4 ined , 13 imt ^ Gp. vii 19 med 
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could not be struck by the enemy, and would be out VII 
of harm’s way The Athenians biourfit up a ship of^^to pro- 
ten thousand talents ^ burden, which had wooden towers ships 
and bulwarks , and fiom their boats they tied cords to 
the stakes and ^ wrenched and tore them up , 01 dived 
and sawed them thiough underneath the water Mean- 
while the Syracusans kept up a shower of missiles fioni 
the dock-houses, which the men m the ship returned 
At length the Athenians succeeded in pulling up most 
of the palisades The stakes which weie out of sight 
were the most dangerous of all, there being some which 
were so fixed that they did not appear above the watci , 
and no vessel could safely come neai They were like 
a sunken reef, and a pilot, not seeing them, might easily 
catch his ship upon them Even these were sawni off 
by men who dived for hire , but the Syiacusans diove 
them m again Many weie the contiivances employed 
on both sides, as was only natural, w^hen tw^o armies 
confronted each other at so shoit a distance. There 
were continual skirmishes, and they piactised all kinds 
of stratagems 

The Syracusans also sent to the Sicilian cities Conn- a second 

thian, Ambraciot, and Lacedaemonian ambassadois an- asImgTor 

nouncing the taking of Plemmyrium, and explaining that 'from 

in the sea-fight they had been defeated, not so much by Syiacuse to 
, - - - , - , the cities of 

the supeiior strength of the enemy, as thiough their own Siciiy 

disoider They were also to report their great hopes 
of success, and to ask for assistance both by land and 
sea They were to add that the Athenians were ex- 
pecting reinforcements , and if they could succeed in 
destroying the ai my then in Sicily before these arrived, 
theie would be an end of the w^ar Such w^as the course 
of events in Sicily. 

Demosthenes, wdien the reinforcements which he was 26 
to take to Sicily had all collected, sailed from Aegina 

1 -I 1 ^ Lacon a 

to Peloponnesus and joined Charicles and his thiity and erection 
^ About 250 tons 

Or, ^ wTenched them up and broke them off ’ 
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VII ships® He embaiked the Argive hoplites, and, pro- 
of a second ceediiig to Laconia, first devastated some part of the 
opposite lands of Epidaurus Limeia Next the Athenians landed 
dSS- in the distiict of Laconia opposite Cythera, where there 
ha^\n 5 ^ temple of Apollo They ravaged various parts of 
assisted m the Country, and fortified a soit of isthmus in the neigh- 
tions boulhood, that the Helots of the Lacedaemonians might 
Corc^a^° desert and find a refuge there, and that privateeis might 
make the place, as they did Pylos, their head-quarters 
for marauding expeditions Demosthenes assisted in 
the occupation, and then sailed to Corcyra, intending to 
collect additional foices from the allies m that region, 
and to make his way with all speed to Sicily Charicles 
waited until he had completed the fort, and then leaving 
a garrison, he sailed home with his thiity ships, accom- 
panied by the Argives 

27 Dining the same summer there airivcd at Athens 


TheDian thirteen, liundied Thracian targeteers of the Dian race, 
arrive too who cairied diiks, they wcie to have sailed with De- 
th?e%eX niosthenes to Sicily, but came too late, and the Athe- 
mans determined to send them back to then native 


country Each soldiei was leceiving a drachma^ pei 
day, and to use them against Decelea would have been 
too expensive. 

Thucydides For during this summer Decelca had been fortified by 
speakX whole Peloponnesian army, and was henceforward 

suffSngs occupied for the annoyance of the country by 

caus^ed^by a succession of garrisons sent from the allied cities, 
fication of whose lucursions did immense harm to the Athenians , 
whwSXer- destruction of propeity and life which ensued was a 
Smmanded cause of their fall Hitherto the invasions had been 
the whole brief and did not prevent them from gathering the pro- 
D^semon duce of the soil in the interval , but now the Pelo- 
thousa^d ponnesians were always on the spot, and sometimes 
gr^t^de- reinforced by additional troops, but always 

cStie^Sd^^ the regular garrison, who were compelled to find their 
injury to own Supplies, overran and despoiled the country. The 

cavalry 

^ Cp, vii 20 mit h 
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Lacedaemonian king, Agis, was present in person, and VII . 
devoted his whole energies to the war. The sufferings 
of the Athenians were terrible For they weie dis- 
possessed of their entire territory, moie than twenty 
thousand slaves had deserted % many of them artisans , 
all their sheep and cattle had perished, and now that 
the cavahy had to go out every day and make descents 
upon Decelea or keep guard all over the country, their 
horses were either wounded by the enemy, or lamed by 
the roughness of the ground and the incessant fatigue 

Provisions, which had been foimeily conveyed by the 28 
shorter route fiom Euboea to Oropus and thence ovei- Provisions 

brought a 

land through Decelea, were now earned by sea round the long my 
promontory of Sunium at great cost Athens was obliged ouzens on 
to import everything from abroad, and lesembled a fort 
rather than a city In the day-time the citizens guarded 
the battlements by relays , duiing the night every man population 
was on service except the cavalry, some at their places summer and 
of arms, others on the wall \ summer and winter alike, xwcfLrs 
until they were quite worn out But worse than all was 
the cruel necessity of maintaining two wars at once, and besiegers 
they earned on both with a determination which no The great 
one would have believed unless he had actually seen it 
That, blockaded as they were by the Peloponnesians, 
who had raised a fort in their country, they should refuse 
to let go Sicily, and, themselves besieged, persevere in the 
siege of Syracuse, which as a mere city might lank with 
Athens, and — whereas the Hellenes generally were ex- 
pecting at the beginning of the war, some that they would 
survive a year, others two or perhaps three years, certainly 
not more, if the Peloponnesians invaded Attica — that in 
the seventeenth year from the first invasion, after so 
exhausting a struggle, the Athenians should have been 
strong enough and bold enough to go to Sicily at all, 
and to plunge into a fresh war as great as that in 
which they were already engaged — how contrarj^ was all 
this to the expectation of mankind ^ Through the vast 
a Cp \ni 40 med ^ Cp 11 13 fin , viii 69 init 
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VII expense thus incurred, above all through the mischief 

done by Decelea, they were now greatly impoverished 

New It was at this time that they imposed upon their allies, 

me^ufi instead of the tnbute, a duty of five per cent on all 

things imported and exported by sea, thinking that 
this would be moie productive For their expenses be- 
came heavier and heavier as the war grew in extent, 
and at the same time their sources of revenue weie 
dried up 

29 And so, being in extreme want of money, and desirous 
The Thra- jq economise, they at once sent away the Thiacians who 
sent^home came too late for Demosthenes, ordering Diitrephes to 
Athenians, convey them home, but, as they must needs sail through 
afford the Euripus, to employ them in any way which he could 
against the enemy He landed them at Tanagia and 
desned^to there made a hasty raid , in the evening he sailed from 
mischief Chalcis in Euboea acioss the Eunpus, and disembarking 
th^way) his troops 111 Boeotia led them against the town of Myca- 
MyUieius passed the night unperceived at the temple 

The pa- of Eleimes, which is distant from Mycalessus about 

thetic tale 

©fits two miles, and at the dawn of day he assaulted and 
moves”^^ captuied the city, which is not laige The inhabitants 
were taken off then guard , for they never imagined 
that an enemy would come and attack them at so gicat 
a distance from the sea The walls were weak, and in 
some places had fallen down , in others they were built 
low , while the citizens, in their sense of security^ had left 
their gates open The Thracians dashed into the town^ 
sacked the houses and temples, and slaughtered the 
inhabitants. They spared neither old nor young, but 
cut down, one after another, all whom they met, the 
women and childicn, the veiy beasts of buiden, and 
every living thing wdiich they saw ^For the Thracians, 
when they dare, can be as bloody as the woist bar- 
barians® There m Mycalessus the wildest panic ensued, 
and destruction in every form was rife They even fell 

Or, ‘ For the Thracians, like all very barbarous tribes, aie most 
bloody when they aie least afiaid ’ 
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upon a boy’s school, the largest in the place, which the VII 
children had just entered, and massacred them eveiyone 
No gi eater calamity than this evei affected a whole city, 
never was anything so sudden or so teirible 

When the news leached the Thebans they hastened 30 
to the lescue Coming upon the Thiacians before they The The- 
had gone far, they took away the spoil, and putting them comVupon 
to flight, puisued them to the Euiipus, wheie the ships [heJTare^ 
which had brought them were mooied. Of those who driven back 

with loss 

fell, the greater number weie slam in the attempt to to then 
embark , for they did not know how to swim, and the 
men on board, seeing what was happening, had anchored 
their vessels out of bow-shot In the letieat itself the 
Thracians made a very fair defence against the Theban 
cavalry which first attacked them, lunning out and 
closing in again, after the manner of their countiy, 
and their loss was trifling But a good many who 
remained for the sake of plundei were cut off within 
the city and slain The whole number who fell was 
two hundred and fifty, out of thirteen hundred. They 
killed, however, some of the Thebans and others who 
came to the rescue, m all about twenty, both horse- 
men and hoplites. Scirphondas, one of the Theban 
Boeotarchs, was slam A large proportion of the My- 
calessians perished. Such was the fate of Mycalessus , 
considering the size of the city, no calamity more de- 
plorable occurred during the war^ 

Demosthenes, after helping to build the fort on the 31. 

Laconian coast, sailed away to Corcyra ^ On his way Demos- 

thither he destroyed a mei chant- vessel anchoied atsafimgup 

Pheia in Elis, which was intended to convey some of the cots'! mUts 

Corinthian hoplites to Sicily But the crew escaped, 

and sailed m another vessel. He went on to Zacynthus brings news 

and Cephallema, where he took on board some hoplites, Thtycd/e^ct 

and sent to the Messenians of Naupactus foi otheis , he steSy^nd 

then passed over to the mainland of Acainania, fo^ce^ltts 

touched at Alyzia and Anactorium which were at that to Naupac- 
tus 

a Gp, 111 113 fin ^ Cp vii 26 c CP’iv 49, 's somed 
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VII, time occupied by the Athenians While he was in 
those legions he met Eurymedon returning from Sicily, 
whither he had been sent during the winter in chaige of 
the money which had been voted to the army he re- 
poited^ among other things, the captuie of Plemmyrium 
by the Syiacusans, of which he had heard on his voyage 
home. Conon too, the governor of Naupactus, brought 
word that the twenty-five Corinthian ships ^ which were 
stationed on the opposite coast weie still showing a 
hostile front, and clearly meant to fight He requested 
the geneials to send him reinforcements, since his own 
ships — eighteen in number — ^were not able to give battle 
against the twenty-five of the enemy Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon sent ten ships, the swiftest which they 
had, to the fleet at Naupactus, while they themselves 
completed the muster of the expedition Euiymedon, 
sailing to Coicyra, ordeied the Corcyraeans to man 
fifteen ships, and himself levied a number of hoplites. 
He had turned back from his homeward voyage, and was 
now holding the command, to which, m conjunction with 
Demosthenes, he had been appointed Demosthenes 
meanwhile had been collecting slingers and javelin-men 
in the neighbourhood of Acainania 
32. The ambassadois from Syracuse who had gone to the 
Part of the cities of Sicily after the taking of Plemmyrium, and had 

reinforce- 1 1 1 • 1 1 

mentssent persuaded them to join m the war, were now about to 
of Sicily bring back the army which they had collected Nicias, 

are^de-^^^^ having previous information, sent word to the Sicel 
stroyed allies of Athens who commanded the load, such as the 
buscadeby Centoripes and Alicyaei, and told them not to let the 
Shes ofthe forces of the enemy pass, but to unite and stop them ; 
Athenians there was no likelihood, he said, that they would even 
think of taking another load, since they were not allowed 
to go thiough the countiy of the Agngentmes So 
when the forces of the Sicilian towns were on their way, 
the Sicels, complying with the request of the Athenians, 
set an ambush in three divisions, and falling upon them 
^ Cp vii, 16 fin h Cp YU, 17 fin , 19 fin 
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suddenly when they were off their guard, destroyed VII 
about eight hundied of them, and all the envoys except 
the Coiinthian, he bi ought the suivivois^ numbeimg 
fifteen hundred, to Syracuse 

About the same time ariived a reinforcement from 33 
Camarma®' of five hundred hophtes, three hundred javelin- 
men, and three hundied archers The Geloans also sent Camanna 
five ships with four hundred javelin-men and two hundred Nearly the 
hoisemen Hitheito the Sicilian cities had only watched sic°iy unites 
the course of events, but now the whole island, w ith 
the exception of Agiigentum, which was neutral, united 
with the Syracusans against the Athenians 

After their misfortune in the Sicel country, the Syia- Tiic vthe- 
cusans deferred their intended attack for a time The erodes to 
forces which Demosthenes and Eurymedon had collected 
from Corcyra and the mainland were now leady, and weened 

1 1 T 1 at Thmii, 

they passed over the Ionian Sea to the promontory of wheie they 
lapygia Proceeding onwards, ^hey touched at the^evYew 
lapygian islands called Choerades, and took on board 
a hundred and fifty lapygian javelin-men of the Mes- 
sapian tribe After renewing an ancient friendship with 
Artas, a native prince who had furnished the javelin- 
men, they went on to Metapontmm in Italy They 
persuaded the Metapontians, who weie their allies, to 
let them have two triremes and three hundied javelin- 
men , these they took with them and sailed to Thuiii, 

At Thurii they found that the paity opposed to the 
Athenians had just been driven out by a revolution 
Wishing to hold anothei muster and inspection of their 
whole army, and to be sure that no one was missing, 
they remained there for some time They also did their 
best to gam the hearty co-opeiation of the Thurians, 
and to effect an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them, now that they had succeeded in expelling the 
anti-Athcnian party 

About the same time the Peloponnesians in their fleet 34 
of twenty-five ships, which was stationed opposite the indecisive 

J ^ ^ ^ A naval action 

Cp \i 88 init 
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Athenian fleet at Naupactus to piotect the passage of 
the mei chant-vessels going to Sicily, made ready foi 
action They manned some additional ships, which 
raised their number nearly to that of the Athenians, 
and anchoied at Eiineus of Achaia, which is m the 
teiritory of Rhypae The bay in which they wxre 
stationed has the form of a cicscent, and the infantry of 
the Coimthiaiis and of the allies, which had come from 
the countiy on both sides to co-opeiate with the fleet, 
was disposed on the projecting promontories The 
ships, which were under the command of Polyanthes 
the Corinthian, formed a close line between the two 
points. The Athenians sailed out against them from 
Naupactus with thirty-three ships, under the command 
of Diphilus For a while the Corinthians lemamed 
motionless , in due time the signal was laised and they 
rushed upon the Athenians and engaged with them 
The battle was long and obstinate Three Counthian 
ships were destioyed The Athenians had no ships 
absolutely sunk, but about seven of them were rendeied 
useless , for they were stiuck full in front by the beaks 
of the Corinthian vessels, which had the projecting 
beams of their prows designedly built thicker, and their 
bows were stoven in The engagement was undecided 
and both sides claimed the victoiy, but the Athenians 
gained possession of the wrecks because the wind blew 
them towards the open sea and the Corinthians did not 
put out again So the two fleets parted There was 
no pursuit, nor were any prisoners taken on either side. 
For the Corinthians and Peloponnesians were fighting 
close to the land and thus their ciews escaped, while 
on the Athenian side no ship was sunk As soon as 
the Athenians had returned to Naupactus the Corin- 
thians set up a trophy, insisting that they weie the 
victors, because they had disabled more of the enemy’s 
ships than the enemy of theirs They lefused to ac- 
knowledge defeat on the same ground which made 
the Athenians unwilling to claim the victory. For the 
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Coimthians considered themselves conquerors, if they VII. 
were not severely defeated , but the Athenians thought 
that they were defeated because they had not gained a 
signal victory When however the Peloponnesians had 
sailed away and the land-army was dispeised, the Athe- 
nians raised another trophy in Achaia, at a distance of 
about two miles and a quarter fi om the Corinthian station 
at Eiineus Such was the lesult of the engagement 

Demosthenes and Eurymedon, when the Thurians had 35* 
determined to help them, and had furnished seven hun- 

till 11 nn.nsjoin 

dred hopiites and three hundred javelin-men, commanded the Athe- 
the ships to sail towards the teiritory of Crotona, and The Athe- 
themselvesj after holding a review of all their infantiy at ajfd 
the river Sybaris, led them thiough the teiritorv of 

_i ^1 1 1 TT 1 1 the Italian 

Thuni On their arrival at the river Hylias the people coasts to 

of Ciotona sent to them, and said that they could not 

allow the aimy to march through then country So 

they directed their march down to the sea and passed 

the night at the mouth of the river, where they were met 

by their ships. On the following day they re-embarked 

the army and coasted along, touching at the cities which 

they passed, with the exception of Locri^ until they came 

to the promontoiy of Petra near Rhegium 

The Syracusans, hearing of their approach, desired to 36 

have another trial of the fleet, and to use the army which The Syra- 
cusans 

they had collected with the expiess puipose of bringing makepre- 
on an engagement before Demosthenes and Eurymedon foTanother 
arrived m Sicily Profiting by the experience which they They?dopt 
had acquired in the last sea-fight, they devised several the Corm- 

^ 1 1 thian mven- 

improvements m the construction of their vessels They uon of 
cut down and strengthened the prows, and also made fh^prmvs 
the beams which projected from them thicker, these 
latter they supported underneath with stays of timber 
extending from the beams thiough the sides of the ship projecting 
a length of nine feet within and nine without, after the a de\ice 
fashion in which the Coimthians had refitted their prows 
before they fought with the squadron from Naupactus. narrow 
a Cp. VI 44 med 
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For the Syiacusans hoped thus to gain an advantage 
over the Athenian ships^ which weie not constructed to 
lesist their impiovemcnts, but had their prows slendei, 
because they weie m the habit of lowing round an 
enemy and sti iking the side of his vessel instead of 
meeting him plow to piow The plan would be the 
more effectual, because they were going to fight m the 
Groat Haibour, wheie many ships would be crowded in 
a narrow space. They would chaige full in face, and 
presenting their own massive and solid beaks would 
stave m the hollow and weak forepart of their enemies’ 
ships®-, while the Athenians, confined as they weie, 
would not be able to wheel round them or break their 
line before stiiking, to which manoeuvres they mainly 
trusted — the want of room w^ould make the one im- 
possible, and the Syracusans themselves would do then 
best to prevent the other What had hitherto been con- 
sidered a defect of skill on the part of their pilots, the 
piacticc of stiikmg beak to beak, would now be a gieat 
advantage, to which they would have constant lecourse, 
foi the Athenians, when forced to back water, could only 
ictiic towaids the land, which was too near, and of which 
but a small pait, that is to say, their own encampment, 
was open to them The Syracusans would be masters 
of the lest of the harbour, and, if the Athenians were 
hard piessed at any point, they would all be driven 
together into one small spot, where they would run foul 
of one another and fall into confusion (Which proved to 
be the case, for nothing was more disastrous to the 
Athenians m all these sea-fights than the impossibility 
of retreating, as the Syracusans could, to any part of the 
harbour ) Again, while they themselves had command 
of the outer sea and could chaige from it and back watei 
into It whenever they pleased, the Athenians would be 
unable to sail into the open and turn before striking ^ , 
besides, Plemmyiium was hostile to them, and the mouth 
of the harbour was narrow. 

a Omitting the comma at avrois ^ Cp 11 91 med 
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Having thus adapted then plans to the degree of VII 
naval skill and stiength \vhich they possessed, the Syra- 37, 
cusans, greatly encouraged by the result of the previous G}iippus 
engagement, attacked the Athenians both by sea and ^forces 
land A little before the fleet sailed forth Gylippus led 
the land-foices out of the city against that part of the and 

A 11 1 1 r ^ at the same 

Atnenian wall which faced Syiacuse, while some of the tune eighty 
heavy-aimed troops, which together with the cavalry fhi^s^sS^ 
and light infantry were stationed at the Olympieum, 
approached the lines of the enemy from the opposite 
side Nearly at the same instant the ships of the Syra- -Athenian 
cusans and then allies sailed out The Athenians at fiist 
thought that they were going to make an attempt by 
land only, but when they saw the ships suddenly bearing 
down upon them they weie disconcerted Some mounted 
the walls or prepaied to meet their assailants in front of 
them , others went out against the numerous cavalry and 
javelin- men, who w^ere hastening from the Olympieum 
and the outer side of the wall , otheis manned the ships 
or prepared to fight on the beach When the crews had 
got on board they sailed out with seventy-five ships ; 
the number of Syracusan ships being about eighty 

During a great part of the day the two fleets continued 38 . 
advancing and retreating and skiimishing with one Shgt result 
another Neither \vas able to gam any considerable first day's 
advantage, only the Syiacusans sank one 01 two ships Jficms^e 
of the Athenians ; so they paited, and at the same time ^^ips and 
the infantiy retired from the walls On the following peaces 

, , « 1.1 merchant- 

day the Syiacusans remained quiet and gave no sign vessels so 
of what they meant to do next Seeing how close the ^ct°them if 
conflict had been, Nicias expected another attack, he 
therefore compelled the trierarchs to repair their ships 
wherever they w'ere injured, and anchoied merchant- 
vessels in front of the palisades which the Athenians 
had dll veil into the sea so as to form a kind of dock for 
the protection of their own ships , these he placed at a 
distance of about two hundred feet from one another^ in 
Older that any ship which was hard-pressed might have 
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a safe retieat and an opportunity of going out again at 
leisuie These pieparations occupied the Athenians for 
a whole day from moining to night 

On the next day, in the same manner as before but 
at an eailier hour, the Syracusans attacked the Athenians 
both by sea and land Again the ships faced one an« 
other, and again a gieat part of the day was passed in 
skiimishing. At length Aiiston the son of Pyrrhichus, 
a Coiiiithian, who was the ablest pilot m the Syracusan 
fleet, persuaded the commanders to send a message to 
the piopei authorities m the city desiimg them to have 
the market transferred as quickly as possible to the 
shore, and to compel any one who had food for sale to 
bung his whole stock thither The sailors would thus 
be enabled to disembark and take their midday meal 
close to the ships , and so aftei a short interval they 
might, without waiting until the next day, renew the 
attack upon the Athenians when least expected 

The generals, agreeing to the proposal, sent the 
message, and the maikct was biought down to the 
shore Suddenly the Syracusans backed water and 
rowed towards the city, then disembarking they at 
once took their meal on the spot The Athenians, 
legal ding their retieat as a confession of defeat, dis- 
embarked at leisure, and among other matteis set about 
preparing their own meal, taking for granted that there 
would be no more fighting that day Suddenly the 
Syracusans manned their ships and again bore down 
upon them , the Athenians, in great disorder and most 
of them fasting, hurried on board, and with considerable 
difficulty got under weigh. For some time the two 
fleets looked at one another, and did not engage , after 
a while the Athenians thought they had better not delay 
until they had fairly tired themselves out, but attack at 
once So, cheering on one another, they charged and 
fought The Syracusans remained firm, and meeting 
the enemy prow to prow, as they had resolved, stove in 
by the strength of their beaks a great part of the bows 
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of the Athenian ships Their javelin-men on the decks VII. 
greatly injured the enemy Still more mischief was 
done by Syiacusans who lowed about in light boats and 
dashed in upon the blades of the enemy’s oars, or ran up 
alongside and threw darts at the sadors 

By such expedients as these the Syracusans, who 41 
made a great effort, gained the victory, and the Athe- The Athe- 
nians, retreating between the merchant-vessels, tookdSStS^ 
refuge at their own moorings The ships of the enemy tiSf 
pursued them as far as the entrance, but they were^°°^^”“^ 
prevented from following fuither by leaden dolphins, loss of 
which weie suspended aloft from beams placed in theT\\Ts}Ta- 
merchant-vessels Two Syracusan ships, in the exulta- 
tion of victoiy, approached too near and were disabled 5 [oo'^cioseiy 
one of them was taken with its whole crew The Syra- 'xre caught 

1 1 r 1 A 1 in the en- 

cusans damaged many of the Athenian ships and sank trance to 
seven , the crews were either killed or taken prisoners 
They then retired and raised trophies of the two sea- 
fights They were now quite confident that they were 
not only equal but far superior to the Athenians at 
sea, and they hoped to gam the victory on land as 
well So they prepared to renew the attack on both 
elements 

But in the midst of their preparations Demosthenes 42* 

and Eurymedon arrived with the Athenian reinforce- WMe the 
1 i -1 Syracusans 

ments They brought a fleet, including foreign ships, of are maiving 

about seventy-three sail, cairymg five thousand heavy SoTf Sr 
infantry of their own and of their allies, numerous javelin- attack! De- 
men, simmers, and archers, both Hellenic and Barbarian, mosthenes 
and abundant supplies of every kind The Syracusans Being 
and their allies were in consternation. It seemed to to strike 
them as if their perils would never have an end when 
they saw. notwithstanding the fortification of Decelea, 
another army arriving neaily equal to the former, and the Syracu- 
Athens displaying such exuberant stiength, while the^^allby 
first Athenian army regained a certain degree of confi- Eur>eL^s ^ 
dence after their disasters Demosthenes at once saw 
how matters stood ; he knew that there was no time to 
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be lost, and lesolved that it should not be with him as it bc 413 
had been with Nicias Foi Nicias was dreaded at his ^ 
first arrival, but when, instead of at once laying siege to 
Syiacuse, he passed the winter at Catana, he fell into 
contempt, and his delay gave Gyhppus time to come 
with an army from Peloponnesus. Whereas if he had 
struck haid at fiist, the Syracusans would never even 
have thought of getting fresh troops , strong in their 
own self-sufSciency, they would have recognised their 
inferiority only when the city had been actually in- 
vested, and then, if they had sent for reinforcements, 
they would have found them useless Demosthenes, 
reflecting on all this, and aware that he too would never 
again be in a position to inspire such terror as on the 
day of his arrival, desired to take the speediest advan- 
tage of the panic caused by the appeal ance of his army. 
Accoidingly, seeing that the cross- wall of the Syracusans 
which had prevented the Athenians from investing them 
was but a single line, and that if he could gain the com- 
mand of the way up to Epipolae and take the camp 
which was on the high ground the wall would be easily 
captuied, for no one would remain to withstand them, 
he resolved to make the attempt at once This would 
be the shoitest way of putting an end to the war. If 
he succeeded, Syracuse would fall into his hands , if he 
failed, he meant to bring away the expedition , he would 
no longer wear out the Athenian army, and weaken the 
state to no purpose. 

The Athenians began by ravaging the fields of the 
Syracusans about the Anapus, and regained their former 
superiority both by sea and land At sea the Syracusans 
no longer opposed them ; and on land they merely sent 
out paities of cavalry and javelin-men from the Olym- 
picum. 

Before he attacked Epipolae, Demosthenes wished to 
try what could be effected with engines against the 
counter-wall But the engines which he brought up 
were burnt by the enemy, who fought from the wall, 
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B c 413 and, after making assaults at several points, the Athe- VII. 
man forces were lepulsed He now determined to delay Leaving 
no longer, and persuaded Nicias and his colleagues to the camp, 
carry out the plan of attacking Epipolae. To approach JheneT 
during the daytime and ascend the heights undetected 
appeared to be impossible , so he resolved to attack by by^ 
night He ordered provisions for five days, and tookSyeius^ 
with him all the masons and carpenters in the army , 
also a supply of airows and of the vaiious implements 
which would be required for siege-works if he were takes the 
victorious. About the fiist watch he, Euiymedon, and and drives 
Menander led out the whole army and marched towaids pus 
Epipolae Nicias was left in the Athenian fortifications 
Reaching Epipolae at the Euryelus, where their first 
aimy had originally ascended % and advancing undis- onset 
coveied by the garrison to the fort which the Syracusans maL^are' 
had there erected, they took it and killed some of the 
guards But the greater number made good their escape 
and carried the news to the three fortified camps, one by the 
of the S3Tacusans, one of the other Sicilians, and one of andpSto 
the allies, which had been formed on Epipolae; they^^^^^ 
also gave the alarm to the six bundled who were an 
advanced guard stationed on this part of Epipolae^. 

They hastened to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the 
Athenians came upon them and, in spite of a vigorous 
resistance, drove them back. The Athenians imme- 
diately pressed forward , they were determined not to 
lose a moment or to slacken their onset until they had 
accomplished their purpose Others took the first part 
of the Syxacusan counter-w’-all and began to drag off 
the battlements , the guards ran away Meanwhile the 
Syracusans, the allies, and Gylippus with his own troops, 
w^ere huirymg from the outworks. The boldness of this 
night attack quite amazed them They had not re- 
covered from their terror when they met the Athenians, 
who were at first too strong for them and drove them 
back. But now the conquerors, in the confidence of 
s Cp 97 Died Cp V] 96 fin. 
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Victory, began to advance in less order, they wanted 
to force their way as quickly as they could through all 
that part of the enemy which had not yet fought, and 
they weie afraid that if they relaxed their efforts the 
Syracusans might rally The Boeotians were the fiist 
to make a stand they attacked the Athenians, turned, 
and put them to flight. 

The whole army now fell into utter disorder, and the 
perplexity was so great that from neither side could the 
particulars of the conflict be exactly ascertained In 
the daytime the combatants see more clearly, though 
even then only what is going on immediately around 
them, and that impeifectly — nothing of the battle as a 
whole But in a night engagement, like this m which 
two great armies fought — the only one of the kind which 
occurred during the war — who could be certain of any- 
thing ^ The moon was blight, and they saw before them, 
as men natuially would in the moonlight, the figuies of 
one another, but weie unable to distinguish with cer- 
tainty who was friend or foe Large bodies of heavy- 
armed troops, both Athenian and Syracusan, were moving 
about in a narrow space , of the Athenians some were 
already worsted, while others, still unconquered, were 
cany mg on the original movement A great part of 
their army had not yet engaged, but either had just 
mounted the heights, or were making the ascent, and no 
one knew which way to go For m front they were de- 
feated already, there was nothing but confusion, and all 
distinction between the two armies was lost by reason of 
the noise The victorious Syracusans and their allies, 
who had no other means of communication in the dark- 
ness, cheered on their comrades with loud cries as they 
received the onset of their assailants The Athenians 




were looking about for each other , and every one who 
met them, though he might be a friend who had turned 
and fled, they imagined to be an enemy. They kept 
constantly asking the watchword (for there was no other 
mode of knowing one another), and thus they not only 
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c 413 caused great confusion among themselves by all asking VIL 
at once, but revealed the word to the enemy The watch- 
word of the Syracusans was not so liable to be discovered, 
because being victorious they kept together and were more 
easily recognised So that when they weie encountered 
by a superior number of the enemy they, knowing the 
Athenian watchword, escaped, but the Athenians in a like 
case, failing to answer the challenge, were killed Most 
disastrous of all were the mistakes caused by the sound 
of the Paean, which, the same being heard in both armies, 
was a great source of perplexity For there were m the 
battle Argives, Corcyraeans, and other Doiian allies of 
the Athenians, and when they raised the Paean they 
inspired as much alarm as the enemy themselves , so 
that in many parts of the army, when the confusion had 
once begun, not only did friends terrify friends and 
citizens their fellow-citizens, but they attacked one an- 
other, and were with difficulty disentangled The greater 
number of those who were pursued and killed perished 
by throwing themselves fiom the cliffs, for the descent 
from Epipolae is by a narrow path The fugitives who 
reached the level ground, especially those who had 
served in the former army and knew the neighbourhood, 
mostly escaped to the camp But of the newly-arrivcd 
many missed their way, and, wandering about until day- 
break, were then cut off by the Syracusan cavalry who 
were scouring the country. 

On the following day the Syracusans erected two 45 
trophies, one on Epipolae at the summit of the ascent, Syracus'ins 
the other at the spot where the Boeotians made the trophies 
first stand The Athenians received their dead under a 
flag of truce. A considerable number of them and of 
their allies had fallen ; there were however more arms 
taken than theie were bodies of the slam , for those who 
were compelled to leap from the heights, whether they 
perished or not, had thrown away their shields 

The confidence of the Syracusans was restored by 46 
their unexpected success, and they sent Sicanus with 
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VIL fifteen ships to Agiigentum, then in a state of revolution, b c 413 
S^acusans might Win over the place if he could Gylippus ^ 

seek for the had gone off again by land to collect a new aimy in the 
aid m Sicily othei paits of Sicily, hoping after the victory of Epipolae 
anStSnpf Carry the Athenian fortifications by stoim. 
gentifm" Meanwhile the Athenian generals, troubled by their 
recent defeat and the utter discouragement which pre- 
Athenian mailed in the army, held a council of war. They saw 
council of that their attempts all failed, and that the soldiers were 

war 

There IS weaiy of remaining For they were distiessed by sick- 

sickness in i ^ . t r * i 

the camp ness, proceeding from two causes the season of the year 
sSdiers are which men are most liable to disease , and 

gspnted the place in which they were encamped was damp 
thenes votes and unhealthy. And they felt that the situation was 
diat^S- in every way hopeless Demosthenes gave his voice 
parture against remaining , he said that the decisive attack upon 
Epipolae had failed, and, m accordance with his onginal 
intention, he should vote for immediate departure, while 
the voyage was possible, and while with the help of the 
ships which had recently joined them they had the 
upper hand at any rate by sea It was more expedient 
for the city that they should make war upon the Pelo- 
ponnesians, who were laising a fort in Attica, than 
against the Syracusans, whom they could now scaiccly 
hope to conquer , and there was no sense in carrying on 
the siege at a vast expense and with no result This 
was the opinion of Demosthenes 


Nicias in his own mind took the same gloomy view of 
Nicias, who then affairs , but he did not wish openly to confess their 
svay?d^by wcakiiess, or by a public vote given in a numerous 
iTom^Pa-^ assembly to let their intention reach the enemy’s ears, 
and so to lose the advantage of depaiting secretly when- 
ownmind ever they might choose to go. He had moreover still 
Buun^^^ some reason to suppose that the Syracusans, of whose 
refuses^to <^o^dition he was better informed than the other generals, 


The wiU likely to be worse off than themselves if they would 

be censured only persevere in the siege ; they would be worn out by 
snd even the exhaustion of their resources , and now the Athc- 
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nians with their additional ships had much gi eater com- VI I. 
mand of the sea, There was a paity in Syracuse itself accu'^ed of 
which wanted to suriender the city to the Athenians, theii°o\\n^ 
and they kept sending messages to Nicias and advising 
him not to depait Having this information he was still 
wavering and consideiing, and had not made up ^nenii^es 
mind But 111 addiessing the council he positively friends 
refused to withdraw the army, he knew, he said, that syrtc^s^s, 
the Athenian people would not forgive their departure if JJepe^dent^ 
they left without an order fiom home. The men upon nicrcen- 
whose votes their fate would depend would not, like ^\orse off 
themselves, have seen with their own eyes the state of 
affairs , they would only have heard the ciiticisms of 
others, and would be convinced by any accusations which 
a clever speaker might bring foivvaid^ Indeed many 
or most of the very soldiers who were now crying out 
that their case was desperate would raise the opposite 
ciy when they reached home, and would say that the 
gencials were tiaitors, and had been bribed to depart , 
and theiefoie he, knowing the tempers of the Athenians, 

^ would for his own part lather take his chance and fall, 
if he must, alone by the hands of the enemy, than 
die^ unjustly on a dishonourable charge at the hands 
of the Athenians And, after all, the Syracusans were 
in a condition worse than their own , for they had to 
maintain mercenary troops, they weie spending money 
on garrisons, and had now kept up a large navy for a 
whole year , already m great difficulties, they would soon 
be in greater, they had expended two thousand talents® 
and were heavily in debt ; the whole of their large 
aimy had to be fed, and if there were any lack of pio- 
visions their affairs would be ruined For they depended 
on meicenaries, who, unlike the Athenian allies, w-cre 
under no compulsion to seive Theiefore he said they 

0* Cp m. 38 med. 

^ Or, ^ would for his own part rather take his chance, and fall, 
if he must, by the hands of the enemy, like any private soldier, 
than die/ ® ;£4S,ooo, 
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VII ought to persevere in the siege, and not go away ^ dis- 
heaitened by the greatness of the expense, for they 
were far iicher than the enemy ^ 

49* Nicias spoke thus decidedly because he knew exactly 
Demos- matters stood in Syracuse , he was aware of their 

Euiymedon want of money, and of the secret existence of that party 
insist that Within the walls which wished well to the Athenians, and 
tion^slSf ' continually sending word to him not to depart , and 
leave Syra- ^he confidence in his navy, if not in his army, w^hich now 
encamp possessed him was gi eater than ever But Demosthenes 
but they ’ would not hear for an instant of persisting in the siege , 
toitate!^^ if, he said, the army must remain and ought not to be 
timf Nicias r^^oved without a vote of the assembly, then they should 
has some retire to Thapsus or Catana, whence they might overrun 
reason for the whole country with their land-forces, maintaining 
remaining the expense of the enemy and doing him 

great damage They would thus fight their battles, not 
cooped up in the harbour, which gave an advantage to 
the enemy, but in the open sea, where their skill would 
be available and then chaiges and retreats would not be 
circumscribed by the narrow space which now hampeied 
their movements whenever they had to put m or out. In 
a word, he wholly disapproved of the Athenians con- 
tinuing m their piesent position , they should with all 
speed break up the siege and be gone Eurymedon took 
the same side. Still Nicias resisted; there was delay 
and hesitation, and a suspicion that he might have some 
ground which they did not know for his unwillingness 
to yield. And so the Athenians stayed on where they 
were, 

50 Meanwhile Gylippus and Sicanus returned to Syracuse. 
retunS^with Sicanus had not succeeded in his design upon Agrigen- 
reinfoice- tum , for while he was at Gela on his way the party inclined 
Failure of to friendship with the Syiacusans had been driven out, 
design rnT Gylippus brought back a large aimy, togethci with the 
koplites who had been sent in mci chant- vessels from Pelo- 

a* Or, ‘ disheartened at the idea of the enemy^s riches , for they 
were far richer themselves * 
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c 413 ponnesus in the spring % and had come by way of Libya to VII. 
Selinus They had been driven to Libya by stress of 
weather, and the Cyrenaeans had given them two triremes ponnesian 
and pilots On their voyage they had made common cause thSr way 
with the Evesperitae, who were besieged by the Libyans Th?Syra- 
After defeating the Libyans they sailed on to Neapolis, 
a Caithagmian factory which is the nearest point to 
Sicily, the passage taking two days and a night only, man gene- 
thence they crossed and came to Selinus. On their agrerto 
arrival, the Syracusans immediately prepared to renew 
their attack upon the Athenians, both by land and sea i^oon is 
And the Athenian generals, seeing that their enemy had Nicias and 
been reinforced by a new army, and that their own affairs, 
instead of improving, were daily growing worse in every 
respect, and being especially troubled by the sickness of 
their troops, repented that they had not gone before 
Even Nicias now no longer objected, but only made the 
condition that there should be no open voting So, 
maintaining such secrecy as they could, they gave orders 
for the departure of the expedition , the men were to 
prepare themselves against a given signal The prepara- 
tions were made and they were on the point of sailing, 
when the moon, being just then at the full, was eclipsed. 

The mass of the army was gieatly moved, and called 
upon the generals to remain Nicias himself, who was 
too much under the influence of divination and omens, 
refused even to discuss the question of their removal until 
they had remained thrice nine days, as the soothsayers 
prescribed. This was the reason why the departure of 
the Athenians was finally delayed 

And now the Syracusans, having heard what had 51. 


happened, were more eager than ever to prosecute the The Syra- 
war to the end , they saw in the intention of the Athe- tSnmc not 
mans to depart a confession that they were no longer go 
superior to themselves, either by sea or land , and they 
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VI I . but sought to compel them forthwith to fight at sea 
them within under the disadvantages of their present position So 

their lines , 1 ^ 

they manned then ships and exeicised for as many days 
as they thought sufficient When the time came they 
began by attacking the Athenian lines A small number 
both of the hoplites and of the cavaliy came out of 
some of the gates to meet them , they cut off however 
a poition of the hoplites, and, putting the whole body 
to flight, drove them within their walls The entiance 
was nairow, and the Athenians lost seventy horses and 
a few infantry. 

52. The Syracusan aimy then retired On the morrow 
fig^htlnthe ships, m number seventy-six, sailed foith, and 

harbour at the same time their land-forces maiched against 
the walls. The Athenians on their side put out with 
Atamans eighty-six ships , and the two fleets met and fought 
Sated" Euiymcdon, who commanded the right wmg of the 
Athenians, hoping to suriound the enemy, extended 
his line too far towards the land, and was defeated 
by the Syracusans, who, after overcoming the Athenian 
ccntie, shut him up in the inner bay of the harbour 
There he was slam, and the vessels which weie under 
his command and had followed him were destroyed 
The Syracusans now pursued and began to diive ashore 
the lest of the Athenian fleet 

53 Gylippus, observing the discomfiture 'of the enemy, 
IS partiaify being defeated and driven to land beyond their 

compen- own palisade and the lines of their camp, hastened with 
S^v^tage” a part of his army to the causeway which ran along the 
harbour, intending to kill all who landed, and to assist 
the Syracusans in capturing the ships, which could be 
more easily towed away if the shore was m the hands of 
their friends The Tyrrhenians, who guaided this part 
of the Athenian lines, seeing Gylippus and his foices 
advance m disorder, rushed out, and attacking the foie- 
most put them to flight, and drove them into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia But soon the Syracusans and their 
allies came up m greater numbers. The Athenians in 
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fear for their ships advanced to the support of the VII. 
Tyrrhenians, and joined in the engagement, the Syra- 
cusans were overcome and pursued, and a few of then 
heavy-armed slam Most of the Athenian ships were 
saved and brought back to the Athenian station Still 
the Syracusans and their allies took eighteen, and killed 
the whole of their crews Then, hoping to burn the 
remainder of the fleet, they procured an old merchant- 
vessel, which they filled with faggots and brands , these 
they lighted, and as the wind blew right upon the enemy 
they let the ship go The Athenians, alaiined foi the 
safety of their fleet, contrived means by which they ex- 
tinguished the flames, and succeeded in keeping the fire- 
ship at a distance Thus the danger was averted 

The Syracusans now raised a trophy of their naval 54 
victory, and another marking their interception of the Syia- 
hoplitcs on the higher giound close to the wall at the laisetwo 
place where they took the horses. The Athenians raised th? Atiie- 
a tiophy of the victory over the land-forces whom the 
Tyrihenians drove into the maish, and of that which trophy 
they had themselves gained with the rest of the army. 

The Syracusans, who up to this time had been afraid 55 
of the lemforcements of Demosthenes, had now gained TheAthe- 
a brilliant success by sea as well as by land , the Athe- dcspur , 
mans were in utter despair Great was their surprise netL^^ore 
at the result, and still greater their regret that they had 
ever come The Sicilian were the only cities which democratic 

and popu- 

they had encountered similar m chaiacter to their own^, ions city 
enjoying the same democratic institutions and strong in 
ships, cavalry, and population They weie not able by 
holding out the prospect of a change of government to 
introduce an clement of discord among them which might 
have gamed them over^, noi could they master them 
®by a° decided supeiiority of foice They had failed 
at almost eveiy point, and weie alieady in great straits, 
when the defeat at sea, which they could not have thought 
possible, reduced then fortunes to a still lower ebb 
a Cp. vm 96 fin. Tb Cp. VI 20 init. ° Or, ^ by their ’ 
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The Syracusans at once sailed round the shore of the 
harbour without fear, and determined to close the mouth, 
that the Athenians might not be able, even if they 
wanted, to sail out by stealth For they were now 
stiiving, no longer to achieve their own deliverance, but 
to cut off the escape of the Athenians , they considered 
their position already far superior, as indeed it was, and 
they hoped that if they could conquer the Athenians 
and their allies by sea and land, their success would be 
glorious in the eyes of all the Hellenes, who would at 
once be set free, some from slavery, others from fear 
For the Athenians, having lost so much of their power, 
would never be able to face the enemips who would rise 
up against them And the glory of the deliverance 
would be ascribed to the Syracusans, who would be 
honouied by all living men and all future ages. ^The 
conflict was still further ennobled by the thought that 
they were now conquering % not only the Athenians, but 
a host of their allies And they themselves were not 
alone, but many had come to their support , they were 
the leaders of a war in which Corinth and Lacedaemon 
were their paitners , they had offered their own city to 
bear the brunt of the encounter, and they had made an im- 
mense advance in naval power. More nations met at Syia- 
cuse than ever gathered around any single city, although 
not so many as the whole number of nations enrolled in 
this war under the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 

I will now enumerate the various peoples who came 
to Sicily as friends or enemies, to share either in the con- 
quest or in the defence of the country, and who fought 
before Syracuse ^ choosing their side, not so much from 
a sense of right or fiom obligations of kinship, as from 
the accident of compulsion or their own interest. 

The Athenians themselves, who were lonians, went of 

a* Or, taking the words as a reflection, not of the Syracusans, but 
of Thucydides himself ‘ And indeed there was evei ything to 
ennoble the conflict , for they were now conquciing ’ etc. * 

^ Adopting the conjectuie SupaKovcrai?. 
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c 413 their own free-will against the Syracusans, who were VII • 
Doiians , they were followed by the Lemnians and Im- W Their 
brians, and the then inhabitants of Aegina % and by the 
Hestiaeans dwelling at Hestiaea in Euboea^ all these 
were their own colonists, speaking the same language 
with them, and retaining the same institutions 

Of the rest who joined in the expedition, some were (n) Subjects 
subjects, others independent allies, some again nieicen- 
aries Of the subjects and tiibutaiies, the Eretrians, 
Chalcidians, Styreaiis, and Carystians came from Eu- 
boea , the Ceans, Andrians, and Tenians from the 
islands, the Milesians, Samians, and Chians from Ionia 
Of these however the Chians*^ were independent, and 
instead of paying tribute, provided ships. All 01 nearly 
all were lonians and descendants of the Athenians, with 
the exception of the Caiystians, who are Dryopes 
They were subjects and constrained to folio Wj but still 
they were lonians fighting against Dorians Theie were (2)Aeoiians, 
also Aeolians, namely, the Methymnaeans who fur- 
nished ships but were not tributaries, and the Tenedians 
and Aenians, who paid tribute These Aeolians weie 
compelled to fight against their Aeolian founders, the 
Boeotians, who formed part of the Syracusan army 
The Plataeans wcie the only Boeotians opposed to 
Boeotians, an antagonism which was natural, for they 
hated one another The Rhodians and Cytherians were {3) Dorians, 
both Dorians , the Cytherians, although Lacedaemonian against 
colonists, bore arms in the Athenian cause against the 
Lacedaemonians who came with Gylippus , and the 
Rhodians, though by descent Argive, were compelled 
to fight against the Syracusans, who w^ere Dorians, and 
against the Geloans, who were actually their own 
colony®, and were taking part with Syracuse, Of the H Allies 
islandeis aiound Peloponnesus, the Cephallenians and Za- mdepen- 
cynthians were independent^ , still, being islanders, they ^erereS?/ 
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followed under a certain dcgiee of constraint, for the 
Athenians wcie masteis of the sea The Corcyraeans, 
who were not only Dorians but actually Coimthians, 
were serving against Corinthians and Syracusans, al- 
though they were the colonists of the one and the kins- 
men of the other, they follow^ed under a decent appeai- 
ance of compulsion, but gladly, because they hated the 
Corinthians^. The Messenians too, as the inhabitants 
of Naupactus were now called, including the garrison of 
Pylos, which was at that time held by the Athenians, 
were taken by them to the war. A few Mcgarians^ 
having the misfortune to be exiles^ were thus induced 
to fight against the Selinuntians, who were Megarians 
like themselves®. 

The service of the remaining allies was voluntary 
The Argives^, not so much because they were allies 
of Athens, as because they hated the Lacedaemonians, 
and individually for the sake of their own immediate 
advantage, followed the Athenians, who weie lonians, 
being themselves Doiians, to fight against Dorians 
The Mantineans and othei Arcadians were mercenaries 
accustomed to attack any enemy who from time to time 
might be pointed out to them, and were now ready, if 
they were paid, to regard the Arcadians, who were in 
the service of the Corinthians ®, as their enemies The 
Cretans and Aetolians also served for hire, the Cietans, 
who had once joined with the Rhodians m the founda- 
tion of Gela came with reluctance , nevertheless for 
pay they consented to fight against their own colonists. 
Some of the Acarnanians came to aid their Athenian 
allies, partly fiom motives of gam, but much more out of 
regard for Demosthenes^ and good-will to Athens. All 
these dwelt on the eastern side of the Ionian Gulf 

Of the Hellenes in Italy, the Thurians and Meta- 
pontians, compelled by the necessities of a revolutionary 
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peilodj joined in the entei prise , of the Hellenes in VII. 
Sicily, the Naxians and Catanaeans Of Barbarians. 

’ barbaiians 

there weie the Egestaeans, who invited the expedition, 
and the gi eater part of the Sicels, and, besides native 
Sicilians, certain Tyirhenians^ who had a quarrel with 
the Syracusans , also lapygians^, who served for hire 
These were the nations who followed the Athenians 

The Syracusans, on the other hand, were assisted by ^8 
the Camarmaeans, who were their nearest neighbours, Syracusan 
and by the Geloans, who dwelt next beyond them , and fi)Tnhabit- 
then (foi the Agiigcntines, who came next, were neutral) 
by the still more distant Selinuntians All these in- the 

11-1 southern, 

habited the region of Sicily which lies towards Libya (2) from the 
On the side looking towards the Tyrrhenian Gulf the dmua^ 
Himeraeans, the only Hellenic people in those parts, 
were also their only allies These weie the Hel- 
lenic peoples in Sicily who fought on the side of the 
Syracusans; they were Dorians and independent. As 
for Baibanans, they had only such of the Sicels as had 
not gone over to the Athenians. 

Of Hellenes who were not inhabitants of Sicily, the (n) inhabit 
Lacedaemonians provided a Spaitan general , the Lace- fas%?oper 
daemonian forces were all Ncodamodes and Helots. 

(The meaning of the word Neodamode is fieedman) 

The Corinthians were the only power which furnished 
both sea and land forces. Their Lcucadian and Am- 
braciot kinsmen accompanied them , from Arcadia came 
mercenaries sent by Corinth , there were also Sicyonians 
who served under compulsion ° , and of the peoples 
beyond the Peloponnese, the Boeotians — This external 
aid however was small compared with the numerous 
troops of all kinds which the Sicilians themselves sup- 
plied , for they dw^elt in great cities, and had collected 
many ships and horses and hoplites, besides a vast 
multitude of other troops And again, the propoition 
furnished by the Syiacusans themselves was greater 

^ Gp VI 103 med ^ Gp vii 33 med 

® Cp V 81 med , vi 19 fin. 
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CLOSING OF THE HARBOUR 

than that of all the rest put together, on account of the 
size of the city and the magnitude of their own danger 

Such were the allies who were assembled on both 
sides At that time they were all on the spot, and no- 
thing ^yhatever came afterwards to either army. 

The Syracusans and the allies naturally thought that 
the stiuggle would be biought to a glorious end if, after 
having defeated the Athenian fleet, they took captive 
the whole of their great armament, and did not allow 
them to escape either by sea or land. So they at once 
began to close the mouth of the Great Harbour, which 
was about a mile wide, by means of triremes, merchant- 
vessels, and small boats, placed broadside, which they 
moored there. They also made every preparation for 
a naval engagement, should the Athenians be willing to 
hazard another, and all their thoughts were on a giand 
scale 

The Athenians, seeing the closing of the haibour and 
inferring the intentions of the enemy, proceeded to hold 
a council The generals and officers met and consideied 
the difficulties of their position The most pressing was 
the want of food For they had already sent to Catana, 
when they intended to depart, and stopped the supplies , 
and they could get no more unless they recovered the 
command of the sea. They resolved therefore to quit 
their lines on the higher ground and to cut off by a 
cioss-wall a space close to their ships, no gi eater than 
was absolutely required for their baggage and for their 
sick , after leaving a guard there they meant to put on 
board every other man, and to launch all their ships, 
whether fit for service or not , they would then fight a 
decisive battle, and, if they conquered, go to Catana, 
but if not, they would bum their ships, and retreat by 
land in good order, taking the nearest way to some 
friendly country. Barbarian or Hellenic This design 
they proceeded to execute, and withdrawing quietly 
from the upper walls, manned their whole fleet, com- 
pelling every man of any age at all suitable for service 
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SPEECH OF NICIAS TO HIS MEN 5^9 

to embark The entire number of the ships which they VIL 
manned was about a hundred and ten They put on 
board numeious archers and javelm-men, Acarnanians, 
and other foreigners^ and made such prepaiations for 
action as the nature of the plan imposed upon them by 
their necessities allowed. When all was nearly ready^ Nicias 
Nicias, perceiving that the soldiers were depressed bydejSfion^ 
their severe defeat at sea, which was so new an ex-g^^dlers 
perience to them, while at the same time the want of strives to 

encourage 

piovisions made them impatient to risk a battle with them 
the least possible delay, called his men together, and 
before they engaged exhorted them as follows . — 

‘Soldieis of Athens and of oui allies, we have all the 6 1 
same interest m the coming struggle^, eveiy one of us if we wm 

11 r 11 1 i 1 /« 1 wemaysee 

as well as of our enemies will now have to fight for his our homes 
life and for his country, and if only we can win in the w?a^^not 
impending sea-fight, every one may see his native city ought* 
and his own home once more But we must not he to he 

cast down 

faint-hearted, nor behave as if we were mere novices in by reverses 
the art of war, who when defeated in their first battle 
are full of cowardly apprehensions and continually re- 
tain the impiess of their disaster You, Athenians, 
have had gieat military experience, and you, allies, are 
always fighting at our side Remember the sudden 
turns of war , let your hope be that foitune heiself may 
yet come over to us , and prepare to retrieve your de- 
feat m a manner worthy of the greatness of your own 
army which you see before you 

‘We have consulted the pilots about any improve- 62 
ments which seemed likely to avail against the crowding We are 
of ships m the narrow harbour, as well as against thelght^iLd- 
tioops on the enemy’s decks, which in previous engage- geaj^nd 
ments did us so much harm, and we have adopted them 
as far as we had the means. Many archers and javelin- suggested 
men will embark, and a great number of other troops, recent 
wdiom if we were going to fight in the open sea we should 
not employ because they increase the weight of the ships, 
a Cp \i 68 init Cp \i, 68 mit , vii 77 med. 

M m 
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VII and tlierefore impede our skill , but here, wheie we are 
obliged to fight a land-battle on ship-board % they will be 
useful We have thought of all the changes which are 
necessary in the construction of our ships, and in older 
to counteract the thickness of the beams on the enemy’s 
prows, for this did us more mischief than anything else, 
we have provided iron grapnels, which will prevent the 
ship staking us fiom retreating if the marines are quick 
and do their duty For, as I tell you, we are positively 
driven to fight a land-battle on ship-boaid, and our best 
plan IS neithei to back water ourselves nor to allow the 
enemy to back water after we have once closed with him 
Recollect that the shore, except so far as our land-forces 
extend, is in their hands 


63- 
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' Knowing all this, you must fight to the last with all 
your strength, and not be driven ashore. When ship 
strikes ship refuse to scpaiate until you have swept the 
enemy’s heavy-armed from their decks I am speaking 
to the hoplites rather than to the sailors , for this is the 
special duty of the men on deck We may still reckon 
on the superiority of our infantry. The sailors I would 
exhort, nay I would implore them, not to be paralysed 
by their disastcis , for they will find the arrangements 
on deck improved, and the numbeis of the fleet increased. 
Some among you have long been deemed Athenians, 
though they are not , and to them I say, Consider how 
piecious IS that privilege, and how worthy to be de- 
fended You were admired in Hellas because you spoke 
our language and adopted our manners, and you shaied 
equally with ourselves in the substantial advantages of 
our empire, while you gained even more than we by the 
dread which you inspired in subject-states and in your 
security against injustice You alone have been free 
paitners in that empire ; you ought not to betray it now. 
And so, despising the Corinthians whom you have beaten 
again and again, and the Sicilians who never dared to 
withstand us when our fleet was m its prime, repel your 
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enemies, and show that your skill even amid weakness VIL 
and disaster is superior to the strength of another in the 
hour of his success 

‘ Let me appeal once more to you who are Athenians, 64. 

and remind you that there are no more ships like these And you, 

m the dockyards of the Piraeus, and that you have no must not ’ 

more recruits fit for seivice In any event but victory S?safety^ 

your enemies here will instantly sail against Athens, while f 4 n°ds^at 

our countrymen at home, who are but a remnant, will be 

unable to defend themselves against the attacks of their that the 

foimer foes reinforced by the new invaders You who InTgiSy 

are in Sicily will instantly fall into the hands of the 

Syiacusans (and you •"know how you meant to deal to you 

with them), and your friends at Athens into the hands 

of the Lacedaemonians. In this one struggle you have 

to fight for yourselves and them Stand firm therefore 

now, if ever, and remember one and all of you who are 

embarking that you are both the fleet and army of your 

country, and that on you hangs the whole state and the 

great name of Athens for her sake if any man exceed 

another in skiN or courage let him display them now , 

he will never have a better opportunity of doing good 

to himself and saving his country ^ 

Nicias, as soon as he had done speaking, gave oiders 65. 

to man the ships Gylippus and the Syracusans could The Syra- 

see clearly enough from the piepaiations which the meet the 

Athenians were making that they were going to fight 

But they had also previous notice, and had been told 

of the iron grapnels , and they took precautions against improve- 

this as against all the other devices of the Athenians Gyhppus 

They covered the prows of their vessels with hides, ex- 

tending a good way along the upper part of their sides, 

so that the grapnels might slip and find no hold. 

When all was ready, Gylippus and the other generals 

exhoited their men in the following words — 

‘ That oui lecent actions have been glorious, and that 66. 

in the coming conflict w^e shall be fighting for a glorious Our past 

^ 1 11 1 victories are 

prize, most of you, Syracusans and allies, seem to be a pledge 

M m 
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aware what else would have inspired you with so much 
energy^ But if any one is not so quick in appiehending 
these things as he ought to be, he shall hear of them 
from me The Athenians came hither intending to 
enslave first of all Sicily, and then, if they succeeded, 
Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas, they having ah eady 
the largest dominion of any Hellenic power, past or 
present But you set mankind the example of with- 
standing that invincible navy, which you have now 
defeated in several engagements at sea, and which you 
will probably defeat in this For when men are crippled 
m what they assume to be their strength, any vestige of 
self-respect is more completely^lost than if they had 
never believed in themselves at all When once their 
pride has had a fall they throw away the power of 
resistance which they might still exert And this we 
may assume to be the condition of the Athenians. 

‘Far otherwise is it with us The natural courage, 
which even in the days of our inexpeiience daied to 
iisk all, IS now better assured, and when we go on to 
reflect that he is the strongest who has overcome the 
stiongest, the hopes of every one are redoubled. And 
in all enterpiises the highest hopes infuse the greatest 
courage Their imitation of oui modes of fighting will 
be useless to them. To us they come naturally, and we 
shall readily adapt ourselves to any airangements of ours 
which they have borrowed. But to them the employment 
of troops on deck is a novelty, they will be encumbered 
with crowds of hoplites and of javelm-men, Acarnanians 
and others, who are mere awkward landsmen put into a 
ship, and will not even know how to discharge their darts 
when they are required to keep their places. Will they 
not imperil the ships ^ And their own movements will 
be so unnatuial to them that they will all fall into utter 
confusion. The greater number of the enemy’s ships 
will be the reverse of an advantage to him, should any of 
you fear your inequality m that respect , for a large fleet 
confined in a small space will be hampered in action and 
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THE EVE OF THE CONFLICT 5^5 

far more likely to suffer from our devices And I would VII 
have you know what I believe on the best authority to 
be the simple tiuth Their misfoi tunes paralyse them, 
and they aie driven to despair at finding themselves 
helpless They have giown reckless, and have no con- 
fidence in their own plans They will take their chance 
as best they can^ and either foice a way out to sea^ or in 
the last resort retreat by land , for they know that they 
cannot in any case be worse off than they are 

‘ Against such disorder, and against hateful enemies 68 
whose good-fortune has run away from them to us, let Now is the 
us advance with fury We should remember m the fiist revenge, 
place that men are doing a most lawful act when they s^^eetest 
take vengeance upon an enemy and an aggressor, and 
that they have a right to satiate their heait’s animosity; haveai- 
secondly, that this vengeance, which is proverbially the Lotus do 
sweetest of all things, will soon be within our grasp I 
need not tell you that they are our enemies, and our 
worst enemies They came against our land that they We may 
might enslave us, and if they had succeeded they would m 3 
have inflicted the greatest sufferings on our men, and the much ^ 
worst indignities upon our wives and children, and would 
have stamped a name of dishonoui upon our whole city. 
Wheiefore let no one’s heart be softened towards them. 

Do not congratulate yourselves at the mere prospect of 
getting safely rid of them Even if they conquer they can 
only depart But supposing that we obtain, as we most 
likely shall, the fulness of our desires, in the punishment 
of the Athenians and m the confirmation to Sicily of the 
liberties which she now enjoys, how glorious will be our 
piize^ Seldom are men exposed to hazards m which 
they lose little if they fail, and win all if they succeed.’ 

When Gylippus and the other Syiacusan generals 69 
had, like Nicias, encouiaged their troops, perceiving the 
Athenians to be manning then ships, they presently did neaiei and 
the same Nicias, overwhelmed by the situation, and ^icns once 
seeing how great and how near the peril was (for the 
ships were on the very point of rowung out), feeling too, tnenrchG 
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as men do on the eve of a great struggle, that all which 
he had done was nothing, and that he had not said half 
enough, again addiessed the trierarchs, and calling each 
of them by his father’s name, and his own name, and 
the name of his tube, he entreated those who had made 
any reputation for themselves not to be false to it, and 
those whose ancestors were eminent not to tarnish their 
hereditary fame He reminded them that they were 
the inhabitants of the freest country in the world, and 
how in Athens there was no interference with the daily 
life of any man® He spoke to them of their wives and 
children and their fathers’ Gods, as men will at such a 
time , foi then they do not care whether their common- 
place phiases seem to be out of date or not, but loudly 
reiterate the old appeals, believing that they may be of 
some seivice at the awful moment When he thought 
that he had exhoited them, not enough, but as much as 
the scanty time allowed, he retiied, and led the land- 
forces to the shore, extending the line as far as he 
could, so that they might be of the greatest use in en- 
couraging the combatants on board ship Demosthenes, 
Menander, and Euthydemus, who had gone on board 
the Athenian fleet to take the command, now quitted 
their own station, and proceeded straight to the closed 
mouth of the harbour, intending to force their way to 
the open sea where a passage was still left 

The Syracusans and their allies had already put out 
with nearly the same numbei of ships as before A de- 
tachment of them guaided the entiance of the harbour; 
the remainder were disposed all round it in such a manner 
that they might fall on the Athenians from every side 
at once, and that their land-forces might at the same 
time be able to co-operate wherever the ships retreated 
to the shore Sicanus and Agatharchus commanded 
the Syracusan fleet, each of them a wing , Pythen and 
the Corinthians occupied the centre When the Athe- 
nians approached the closed mouth of the harbour the 
a Gp 11 37 
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c 413 violence of their onset ovei powered the ships which VII 
were stationed there , they then attempted to loosen the Manoeuvres 
fastenings Whereupon fiom all sides the Syracusans courage of 
and their allies came beaiing down upon them, and the 
conflict was no longer confined to the entrance, but 
extended throughout the harbour. No previous engage- 
ment had been so fieice and obstinate. Great was the mans fight- 
eagerness with which the rowers on both sides rushed 
upon their enemies whenevei the word of command was 
given , and keen was the contest between the pilots as Wiii they 

1 , find a home 

they manoeuvred one against another The marines among their 
too were full of anxiety that, when ship stiuck ship, the wiinhey 
service on deck should not fall short of the rest , every 
one in the place assigned to him was eager to be fore- 
most among his fellows Many vessels meeting— and 
ncvei did so many fight in so small a space, for the two 
fleets togethei amounted to ncaily two hundred — they 
were seldom able to strike in the regular manner, because 
they had no opportunity of first retiring or breaking the 
line 3 they geneially fouled one another as ship dashed 
against ship in the hurry of flight 01 pursuit. All the 
time that anothei vessel was bcaiing down, the men on 
deck pouied showcis of javelins and ariows and stones 
upon the enemy, and when the two closed, the marines 
fought hand to hand, and endeavoured to board In 
many places, owing to the want of loom, they who had 
struck another found that they v/ere struck themselves , 
often two or even more vessels weie unavoidably en- 
tangled about one, and the pilots had to make plans of 
attack and defence, not against one adveisary only, but 
against several coming from diffeient sides. The crash 
of so many ships dashing against one another took away 
the wits of the sailors, and made it impossible to hear 
the boatswains, whose voices in both fleets rose high, as 
they gave directions to the rowcis, or cheered them on 
m the excitement of the struggle On the Athenian 
side they weie shouting to their men that they must 
force a passage and seize the oppoitunity now or never 
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536 AGONY OF THE SPECTATORS 

of returning in safety to their native land To the 
Syracusans and their allies was lepresented the gloiy 
of preventing the escape of their enemies, and of a 
victory by which every man would exalt the honour 
of his own city The commanders too, when they saw 
any ship backing water without necessity, would call the 
captain by his name^ and ask, of the Athenians, whether 
they were retreating because they expected to be more 
at home upon the land of their bitterest foes than upon 
that sea ^ which had been their own so long ® , on the 
Syracusan side, whether, when they knew perfectly well 
that the Athenians were only eager to find some means 
of flight, they would themselves fly from the fugitives. 

While the naval engagement hung in the balance the 
two armies on shore had great trial and conflict of soul 
The Sicilian soldier was animated by the hope of in- 
creasing the glory which he had aheady won, while 
the invadei was tormented by the fear that his for- 
tunes might sink iowei still. The last chance of the 
Athenians lay in their ships, and their anxiety was 
dreadful The foitune of the battle varied, and it was 
not possible that the spectators on the shoie should 
all receive the same impression of it Being quite close 
and having different points of view, they would some 
of them see their own ships victorious , their couiage 
would then revive, and they would earnestly call 
upon the Gods not to take from them their hope of 
deliverance. But others, who saw their ships worsted, 
cried and shrieked aloud, and were by the sight alone 
more utterly unnerved than the defeated combatants 
thei^selves Others again, who had fixed their gaze on 
some part of the stiuggle which was undecided, were m 
a state of excitement still more teruble, they kept 
swaying their bodies to and fro m an agony of hope and 
fear as the stubborn conflict went on and on , for at 
every instant they weie all but saved or all but lost, 

» Or, reading ttovov after oXtyou ‘ which by the labour of years 
they had made their own.’ 
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And while the strife hung in the balance you might VIL 
hear in the Athenian army at once lamentation, shouting, 
cries of victory or defeat, and all the vaiious sounds 
which are wrung fiom a great host in extremity of 
danger Not less agonising were the feelings of those 
on board At length the Syracusans and their allies, 
after a protracted struggle, put the Athenians to flight, 
and triumphantly bearing down upon them, and en- 
couraging one another with loud cries and exhortations, 
drove them to land Then that part of the navy which 
had not been taken in the deep water fell back in 
confusion to the shore, and the crews rushed out of the 
ships into the camp®- And the land-forces, no longer 
now divided in feeling, but uttering one universal gioan 
of intolerable anguish, ran, some of them to save the 
ships, others to defend what remained of the wall , but 
the gi eater number began to look to themselves and to 
their own safety Never had there been a greater panic 
in an Athenian army than at that moment They now 
suffered what they had done to others at Pylos. For at 
Pylos the Lacedaemonians, when they saw their ships 
destroyed, knew that their friends who had crossed over 
into the island of Sphacteiia were lost with them^ 

And so now the Athenians, after the rout of their fleet, 
knew that they had no hope of saving themselves by 
land unless events took some extraordinaiy turn. 

Thus, after a fierce battle and a great destruction of 72* 
ships and men on both sides, the Syracusans and their 
allies gained the victory. They gathered up the wrecks desires to 
and bodies of the dead, and sailing back to the city, eSet ^ 
erected a trophy The Athenians, overwhelmed by their are 
misery, never so much as thought of recovering their 
wrecks or of asking leave to collect their dead Their to embaik 
intention was to retieat that very night Demosthenes decided to 
came to Nicias and pioposed that they should once moie 
man their lemaimng vessels and endeavour to force the 
passage at daybieak, saying that they had more ships 
Cp vii 41 imt , 74 fin ^ Gp iv 14 mil 
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538 THE DEVICE OF HERMOCRATES. 

fit for service than the enemy Foi the Athenian fleet 
still numbered sixty, but the enemy had less than fifty 
Nicias appiovcd of his proposal, and they would have 
manned the ships, but the sailors icfused to embark , for 
they were paralysed by their defeat, and had no longer 
any hope of succeeding So the Athenians all made up 
their minds to escape by land 

Hermocrates the Syiacusan suspected their intention, 
and dreading what might happen if their vast aimy, le- 
ti eating by land and settling somewhcie in Sicily, should 
choose to lenew the war, he went to the authorities, 
and repiesented to them that they ought not to allow 
the Athenians to withdiaw by night (mentioning his 
own suspicion of their intentions), but that all the Syra- 
cusans and their allies should march out befoie them, 
wall up the roads, and occupy the passes with a guard 
They thought veiy much as he did, and wanted to cany 
out his plan, but doubted whethei their men, who were 
too glad to icpose after a gieat battle, and m time of 
festival — foi there happened on that very day to be a 
saciifice to Heracles — could be induced to obey Most 
of them, in the exultation of victory, weie dunking and 
keeping holiday, and at such a time how could they ever 
be expected to take up aims and go forth at the older 
of the geneials^ On these grounds the authoiities de- 
cided that the thing was impossible Wheieupon Hci- 
mocrates himself, feaiing lest the Athenians should gam 
a start and quietly pass the most difficult places m 
the night, contrived the following plan when it was 
growing dark he sent certain of his own acquaintances, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, to the Athenian camp. 
They rode up within earshot, and pietending to be 
fi lends (there were known to be men in the city who 
gave information to Nicias of what went on) called to 
some of the soldiers, and bade them tell him not to 
withdraw his army during the night, for the Syracusans 
were guarding the roads, he should make pieparation 
at leisure and retire by day. Having delivered their 
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message they departed, and those who had heard them VIL 
mfoimed the Athenian geneials 

On receiving this message, which they supposed to be 74 
genuine, they remained during the night And having 
once given up the intention of staiting immediately, 
they decided to remain during the next day, that the 
soldiers might, as well as they could, put together their 
baggage in the most convenient form, and depart, taking 
with them the baie necessaries of life, but nothing else 

Meanwhile the Syracusans and Gyhppus, going forth and so 
befoie them with their land-forces blocked the roads iiibyracusLs 
the countiy by which the Athenians weie likely to pass, 
guarded the fords of the livers and streams, and posted 
themselves at the best points for receiving and stopping 
them. Their sailors rowed up to the beach and diagged 
away the Athenian ships The Athenians themselves 
burnt a few of them, as they had intended, but the icst 
the Syracusans towed away, unmolested and at their 
leisure, from the places wheie they had seveially run 
aground, and conveyed them to the city 

On the thud day after the sea-fight, when Nicias and 75* 
Demosthenes thought that their preparations were com- 
plcte, the aimy began to move They were in a dread- paiture 
ful condition , not only was there the great fact that sights of 
they had lost then whole fleet, and instead of then wh^^etThT 
expected triumph had brought the utmost peril upon 
Athens as well as upon themselves, but also the sights 
which presented themselves as they quitted the camp cursing 
were painful to every eye and mind The dead were comrades , 
unbuiied, and when any one saw the body of a friend 
lying on the ground he was smitten with sorrow and in tears, 
dread, while the sick or wounded who still survived of disgrace, 
but had to be left were even a greater trial to the offood!^ 
living, and more to be pitied than those who were ^oniiast 
gone Their prayers and lamentations drove then com- between 
panions to distraction ; they would beg that they might and their 
be taken with them, and call by name any friend or wer- 
relation whom they saw passing ; tliey would hang upon 
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their departing comrades and follow as far as they could, 
and when then limbs and strength failed them and they 
diopped behind many were the imprecations and cries 
which they utteied So that the whole army was in 
tears, and such was their despair that they could hardly 
make up their minds to stir, although they were leaving 
an enemy’s countiy, having suffered calamities too gieat 
for tears already, and di ending miseries yet gi eater in 
the unknown future. There was also a general feeling 
of shame and self-ieproach, — indeed they seemed, not 
like an army, but like the fugitive population of a city 
captured after a siege, and of a great city too For the 
whole multitude who were marching together numbered 
not less than forty thousand. Each of them took with 
him anything he could carry which was likely to be of 
use Even the heavy-aimed and cavaliy, contiary to 
their piactice when under aims, conveyed about their 
peisons their own food, some because they had no at- 
tendants, otheis because they could not trust them , for 
they had long been deserting, and most of them had 
gone off all at once Nor was the food which they 
cairied sufficient, for the supplies of the camp had 
failed Their disgrace and the universality of the misery, 
although theie might be some consolation in the very 
community of suffering, was neveitheless at that moment 
haid to bear, especially when they remembered from what 
pomp and splendour they had fallen into their present low 
estate. Never had an Hellenic army®- experienced such 
a reverse They had come intending to enslave others, 
and they were going away in fear that they would be 
themselves enslaved. Instead of the prayers and hymns 
with which they had put to sea, they were now departing 
amid appeals to heaven of anothei sort They were no 
longer sailois but landsmen, depending, not upon their 
fleet, but upon then infantry Yet in face of the great 
danger which still threatened them all these things 
appeared endurable 
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Nicais, seeing the army disheartened at their terrible VII 
fall, went along the ranks and encouraged and consoled 76 
them as well as he could In his fervour he raised his Addiess of 
voice as he passed from one to another and spoke louder 
and louder, desiring that the benefit of his w^ords might 
reach as far as possible 

‘ Even now, Athenians and allies, we must hope men 7 7 
have been delivered out of woise straits than these, and We have 

T 1 1 1 -I 1 1 suffered 

1 would not have you judge yourselves too severely on more than 
account either of the reverses which you. have sustained ’ 

or of your piesent undeserved miseries I too am 
weak as any of you , for I am quite prostrated by my my 
disease, as you see And although theie was a time been biame- 
when I might have been thought equal to the best of But we 
you in the happiness of my private and public life, I am 
now m as great danger, and as much at the mercy of Gods wu 

r , ^ xr 111 J 

fortune, as the meanest Yet my days have been passed pity upon 

m the performance of many a religious duty, and of Look at 

many a just and blameless action Therefore my hope 

of the future remains unshaken, ^-and our calamities do^ndremem- 

ber that 

not appal me as they might ^ Who knows that they there is 
may not be lightened P For our enemies have had their a refug? 
full share of success, and if our expedition provoked the c?Vard, but 
jealousy of any God^, by this time we have been punished 
enough Others eie now have attacked their neighbours , brave 
they have done as men will do, and suffered what men get to the 
can bear We may therefore begin to hope that the 
Gods will be more merciful to us, for we now invite 

’ more food 

their pity rather than their jealousy And look at your While 

, - , , , Athenians 

own well-armed ranks , see how many brave soldiers you hve, Athens 
aie, marching in solid array and do not be dismayed , 
bear in mind that wherevei you plant yourselves you are 
a city already, and that no city of Sicily will find it easy 
to resist your attack, or can dislodge you if you choose 

S' Or, taking kut a^lav closely with tpo^oven , ‘ and our calamities 
do not appal me, as if they were deserved , ' or, ‘ although o' r cala- 
mities, undeserved as they aie, do certainly appal me * 

^ Gp vii 50 fm ® Cp VI 68 init,, vii, 61 fin 
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to settle. Piovide for the safety and good order of your 
own maich, and lemember every one of you that on " ' " 
whatever spot a man is compelled to fight, there if he 
conquer he may find a home and a fortress We must 
press foiwaid day and night, for our supplies are but 
scanty The Sicels through fear of the Syracusans still 
adhere to us, and if we can only reach any part of their 
teriitory we shall be among friends, and you may con- 
sider youi selves secure We have sent to them, and 
they have been told to meet us and bring food In a 
word, soldiers, let me tell you that you must be brave , 
there is no place near to which a coward can fly^ And 
if you now escape your enemies, those of you who are 
not Athenians may see once more the home for which 
they long, while you Athenians will again rear aloft the 
fallen greatness of Athens For men, and not walls or 
ships in which are no men, constitute a state ’ 

Thus exhorting his tioops Nicias passed through the 
army, and wherever he saw gaps in the ranks or the men 
dropping out of line, he brought them back to their 
proper place Demosthenes did the same for the troops 
undci his command, and gave them similar exhortations. 

The aimy matched disposed in a hollow oblong the 
division of Nicias leading, and that of Demosthenes fol- 
lowing, the hoplites enclosed within their ranks the 
baggage-bearers and the rest of the army. When they 
arrived at the ford of the river Anapus they found a force 
of the Syracusans and of their allies drawn up to meet 
them, these they put to flight, and getting command 
of the ford, proceeded on their march The Syracusans 
continually haiassed them, the cavalry riding along- 
side, and the light-armed troops hurling darts at them. 

On this day the Athenians proceeded about four and 
a-half miles and encamped at a hill. On the next Secondday 
day they started early, and, having advanced more than 
two miles, descended into a level plain, and encamped 
The country was inhabited, and they were dcsiious of 
a Cp. VI 68 med, and fin 
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BC 413 obtaining food from the houses, and also water which VIL 
they might cany with them, as theie was little to be had 
for many miles m the country which lay befoie them. 
Meanwhile the Syracusans had gone on befoie them, 
and at a point where the load ascends a steep hill called 
the Acraean height^ and there is a precipitous laviiie on 
Third day Cither Side, wcie blocking up the pass by a wall. On the 
next day the Athenians advanced, although again im- 
peded by the numbers of the enemy’s cavalry who rode 
along-side, and of their javelin-men who thiew darts at 
them For a long time the Athenians maintained the 
stiuggle, but at last retired to their own encampment. 

Their supplies were now cut off, because the hoisemen 
circumsciibed their movements 

Fourth day In the moiiiing they started early and resumed their 79 

march. They pressed onwards to the hill where the way The Atiie- 
was barred, and found in fiont of them the Syracusan 
infantry drawn up to defend the wall, in deep array, on me” 
for the pass was narrow Whereupon the Athenians ad- &>r'icusan 

^ ^ position 

vanced and assaulted the bainer, but the enemy, who 
were numerous and had the advantage of position, thiew 
missiles upon them from the hill which was steep, and 
so, not being able to force their way, they again ictiicd 
and rested During the conflict, as is often the case in 
the fall of the year, there came on a storm of rain and 
thunder, whereby the Athenians were yet moie dis- 
heartened, for they thought that everything w^as con- 
spiring to their destruction ^ While they were lesting, 
Gylippus and the Syracusans despatched a division of 
their army to raise a wall behind them across the road 
by which they had come , but the Athenians sent some 
of their own troops and frustrated then intention. They 
then retired with their whole army m the diiection of the 
Fifth day plain and passed the night On the following day they 
again advanced. The Syiacusans now suriounded and 
attacked them on eveiy side, and wounded many of them. 

If the Athenians advanced they letreated, but charged 
^ Cp VI 70 mit. 
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544 CHANGE OF ROUTE AND MIDNIGHT PANIC 

them when they retiied, falling especially upon the bc 413 
hindeimost of them, 111 the hope that, if they could put^^ 
to flight a few at a time, they might strike a panic into 
the whole army In this fashion the Athenians struggled 
on foi a long time, and having advanced about thiee- 
quarteis of a mile rested m the plain. The Syracusans 
then left them and letuined to their own encampment. 

The army was now in a miserable plight, being in 
want of eveiy necessary, and by the continual assaults 
of the enemy great numbers of the soldiers had been 
wounded Nicias and Demosthenes, perceiving their 
condition, lesolved duiing the night to light as many 
watch-fires as possible and to lead off their forces They 
intended to take another route and maich towards the 
sea in the direction opposite to that from which the 
Syiacusans weie watching them Now their whole line 
of march lay, not towards Catana, but towards the other 
side of Sicily, in the diiection of Camarina and Gela, and 
the cities, Hellenic or Baibaiian, of that region So 
they lighted numerous flies and departed in the night. 

And then, as constantly happens m armies % especially 
in very gieat ones, and as might be expected when 
they were mai clung by night in an enemy’s country, and 
with the enemy fiom whom they were flying not far off, 
there arose a panic among them, and they fell into 
confusion The army of Nicias, which led the way, 
kept together, and was considerably in advance, but that 
of Demosthenes, which was the larger half, got severed 
from the other division, and marched in less order 
At daybreak they succeeded in reaching the sea, and Sixth day 
striking into the Helonne road marched along it, in- 
tending as soon as they arrived at the river Cacyparis 
to follow up the stieam through the mteripr of the 
island They were expecting that the Sicels for whom 
they had sent would meet them on this road. When 
they had 1 cached the river they found there also a 
guard of the Syiacusans cutting off the passage by a 
^ Cp IV. 125 imt. 
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wall and palisade They forced their way through, and VII 
crossing the river, passed on towards another river which 
IS called the Erineus, this being the direction in which 
their guides led them 

When daylight broke and the Syiacusans and their 8 1 
allies saw that the Athenians had departed, most ofTheSyra- 
them thought that Gylippus had let them go on pur- oveitake 
pose, and were very angry with him They easily found of ntmos-^ 
the line of their retieat, and quickly following, came 
with them about the time of the midday meal. The suirounded 
troops of Demosthenes were last, they were maiching^^^^*^^ 
slowly and m disordei, not having recovered from the 
panic of the pievious night, when they weie overtaken 
by the Syiacusans, who immediately fell upon them and 
fought Separated as they were fiom the others, they 
were easily hemmed m by the Syracusan cavalry and 
driven into a narrow space The division of Nicias was 
as much as six miles m advance, for he marched faster, 
thinking that then safety depended at such a time, not 
in remaining and fighting, if they could avoid it, but in 
retreating as quickly as they could, and resisting only 
when they weie positively compelled Demosthenes, on 
the other hand, who had been more incessantly harassed 
throughout the retreat, because marching last he was 
first attacked by the enemy, now, when he saw the 
Syracusans pursuing him, instead of pressing onward, 
had ranged his army in order of battle Thus lingering 
he was surrounded, and he and the Athenians under his 
command were m the greatest danger and confusion 
For they were crushed into a walled enclosure, having 
a road on both sides and planted thickly with olive- 
trees, and missiles were hurled at them from all points 
The Syracusans naturally preferred this mode of attack 
to a regular engagement For to risk themselves against 
desperate men would have been only playing into the 
hands of the Athenians. Moreover, eveiy one was sparing 
of his life, their good fortune was already assuied, and 
they did not want to fall in the hour of victory. Even 
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by this 11 regular mode of fighting they thought thatBC 413 
they could overpower and capture the Athenians 

And so when they had gone on all day assailing them 
with missiles from every quaiter, and saw that they were 
quite worn out with their wounds and all then other 
sufferings, Gylippus and the Syracusans made a pro- 
clamation, fiist of all to the islanders, that any of them 
who pleased might come over to them and have their 
freedom But only a few cities accepted the offer At 
length an agreement was made for the entire force under 
Demosthenes Their arms weie to be surrendered, but 
no one was to suffer death, either from violence or from 
imprisonment, or from want of the bare means of life. 

So they all surrendered, being in number six thousand, 
and gave up what money they had This they threw 
into the hollow^s of shields and filled four The captives 
w’^ereat once taken to the city On the same day Nicias 
and his division reached the liver Ei incus, which he 
crossed, and halted his army on a rising ground 

On the following day he was overtaken by the Syra- Seventh 
cusans, who told him that Demosthenes had surrendered, 
and bade him do the same He, not believing them, 
procured a truce while he sent a horseman to go and 
see Upon the return of the hoiseman bunging as- 
surance of the fact, he sent a herald to Gylippus and 
the Syracusans, saying that he would agree, on behalf 
of the Athenian state, to pay the expenses which the 
Syracusans had incurred m the war, on condition that 
they should let his army go , until the money was paid 
he would give Athenian citizens as hostages, a man 
for a talent Gylippus and the Syracusans would not 
accept these pioposals, but attacked and suriounded this 
division of the aimy as well as the other, and hulled 
missiles at them from every side until the evening. 

They too were grievously in want of food and neces- 
saries Neveithcless they meant to wait for the dead 
of the night and then to proceed They were just re- 
suming their arms, when the Syracusans discovered them 
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and raised the Paean The Athenians, perceiving that VIL 
they were detected, laid down their arms again, with the 
exception of about three bundled men who broke through 
the enemy’s guard, and made their escape in the dark- 
ness as best they could 

When the day dawned Nicias led forward his army, 84 
and the Syiacusans and the allies again assailed them The troops 

111 t t 1 1 ofNicias 

on every side, hurling javelins and other missiles at hurry on 
them The Athenians hurried on to the river Assi- AssnLrus^ 
narus They hoped to gam a little relief if they folded 
the river, for the mass of horsemen and other troops by 

overwhelmed and crushed them, and they were worn the enemy, 
out by fatigue and thirst But no sooner did theymL'wood, 
reach the water than they lost all order and lushed in jhvmg^and 
every man was trying to cross fiist, and, the huddled 

pressing upon them at the same time, the passage of the together m 
river became hopeless Being compelled to keep close 
together they fell one upon another, and trampled each 
other under foot some at once perished, pierced by 
their own spears , others got entangled in the baggage 
and were carried down the stream. The Syracusans 
stood upon the further bank of the river, which was 
steep, and hurled missiles from above on the Athenians, 
who were huddled together in the deep bed of the stream 
and for the most part were drinking greedily The 
Peloponnesians came down the bank and slaughtered 
them, falling chiefly upon those who were in the river. 
Whereupon the water at once became foul, but was 
drunk all the same, although muddy and dyed with 
blood, and the crowd fought for it. 

At last, when the dead bodies were lying in heaps 85. 

upon one another in the water and the army was 
utterly undone, some peiishing in the river, and any who renders to 
escaped being cut oflf by the cavalry. Nicias surrendered tL three 
to Gylippus, in whom he had more confidence than in brought 
the Syracusans He entieated him and the Lacedae- 
monians to do what they pleased with himself, but not 
to go on killing the men So Gylippus gave the word pnsoners 
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VII to make piisoneis Tlieieupon the survivois, not in- 
become the eluding howevei a large number whom the soldieis con- 
SesStes, cealed, were brought in alive As for the thiee hundred 
who had broken tliiough the guaid in the night, the 
Syracusans sent in pursuit and seized them. The total 
of the public piisoneis when collected was not great , foi 
many weie appiopriated by the soldiers, and the whole of 
Sicily was full of them, they not having capitulated like 
the troops under Demosthenes A large number also 
peiished , the slaughter at the river being very gieat, quite 
as great as any which took place m the Sicilian war , and 
not a few had fallen m the frequent attacks which weie 
made upon the Athenians during their march Still many 
escaped, some at the time, otheis ran away after an in- 
teiwal of slaveiy, and all these found refuge at Catana 
86 The Syracusans and their allies collected their forces 
The public and returned with the spoil, and as many prisoners as 
are(SiSLd they could take with them, into the city The captive 
(Quarries, Atlicmaiis and allies they deposited in the quairies, 
which they thought would be the safest place of confine- 
thenesare meiit Nicias and Demosthenes they put to the swoid, 
deaA although agamst the will of Gylippus For Gylippus 
thought that to cairy home with him to Lacedaemon 
the generals of the enemy, ovei and above all his other 
successes, would be a brilliant triumph One of them, 
Demosthenes, happened to be the gieatest foe, and the 
other the gieatest friend of the Lacedaemonians, both in 
the same matter of Pylos and Sphacteria Foi Nicias 
had taken up then cause % and had persuaded the Athe- 
nians to make the peace which set at liberty the prisoners 
taken in the island The Lacedaemonians were grateful 
to him for the service, and this was the mam reason 
why he trusted Gylippus and surrendered himself to him. 
But ceitain Syiacusans, who had been in communica- 
tion with him, were afiaid (such was the report) that 
on some suspicion of their guilt he might be put to the 
torture and bring Louble on them m the hour of their 
^ Cp V. 1 6 med 
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c 413 prosperity. Others and especially the Corinthians, feared VII. 

^ that, being iich, he might by bribery escape and do 
them further mischief So the Syracusans gained the 
consent of the allies and had him executed For these 
or the like reasons he suffered death No one of the 
Hellenes m my time 'was less deserving of so miserable 
an end , for he lived m the piactice of eveiy virtue 
Those who were imprisoned in the quarries weie at 87 
the beginning of their captivity harshly treated by the Suffenngs 
Syracusans There were great numbers of them, and prisoners 
they -w^ere crowded in a deep and nairow place 
first the sun by day was still scoichmg and suffocating, 
for they had no roof over then heads, while the autumn scanty 
nights were cold, and the extiemes of tcmperatuie of food 
engendered violent disorders Being cramped for loom The^hSc 
they had to do everything on the same spot The 
corpses of those who died from their wounds, exposure about seven 

^ thousand 

to the weather, and the like, lay heaped one upon another. 

The smells were mtoleiable , and they were at the 
same time afflicted by hunger and thirst. During eight 
months they were allowed only about half a pint of 
water and a pint of food a day Every kind of misery 
which could befall man in such a place befell them 
This was the condition of all the captives foi about ten 
weeks At length the Syiacusans sold them, -with the 
exception of the Athenians and of any Sicilian or Italian 
Greeks who had sided with them m the war The whole 
number of the public prisoners is not accuiately known, 
but they were not less than seven thousand 

Of all the Hellenic actions which took place in this Thus ended 
war, or indeed of all Flellemc actions which are on record, of 
this was the greatest — the most glorious to the victois, 
the most ruinous to the vanquished , for they weie 
utterly and at all points defeated, and their sufferings 
were prodigious Fleet and army perished from the 
face of the earth , nothing was saved, and of the many 
who went forth few returned home 
Thus ended the Sicilian expedition 
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The news was brought to Athens, but the Athenians 
could not believe that the armament had been so com- 
pletely annihilated, although they had the positive 
assurances of ^ the very soldiers who ^ had escaped from 
the scene of action At last they knew the truth , 
and then they were furious with the oiators who had 
joined in promoting the expedition — as if they had not 
voted it themselves^ — and with the soothsayers, and 
prophets, and all who by the influence of religion had 
at the time inspired them with the belief that they would 
conquer Sicily Whichever way they looked there was 
trouble , they were overwhelmed by their calamity, and 
were in fear and consternation unutterable The citizens 
mourned and the city mourned , they had lost a host of 
cavalry and hoplites and the flower of their youth, and 
there were none to replace them And when they saw 
an insufficient number of ships in their docks, and no 
crews to man them, nor money in the treasury, they 
despaired of deliverance They had no doubt that their 
enemies in Sicily, after the great victory which they had 
already gained, would at once sail against the Piraeus 
Their enemies in Hellas, whose resources were now 
doubled, would likewise set upon them with all their 
might both by sea and land, and would be assisted by 
their own revolted allies Still they determined under 
any circumstances not to give way. They would procuie 

^ Or, taking wavv with crrpaTKOTm , ‘ trustworthy soldiers who,’ 

^ Cp. 11. 6o med , 6 1 med, c Cp vii 64. 
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timbei and money by whatever means they might, and VIIL 
build a navy They would make suie of their allies, 
and above all of Euboea, Expenses 111 the city were to 
be economised, and they were to choose a council of the 
elder men, who should advise together, and lay before 
the people the measures which from time to time might 
be required After the manner of a democracy, they 
were very amenable to discipline while their fright 
lasted They proceeded to carry out these resolutions. 

And so the summer ended 

During the following winter all Hellas was stirred 2. 
by the great overthiow of the Athenians in Sicily The The neutral 

^ StSitCS tlio 

states which had been neutral determined that the time Lacedae- 
had come when, invited or not, they could no longer AtTenian*^^ 
stand aloof from the war, they must of their own accord ^J^jes.areaii 
attack the Athenians They considered, one and all, ^ 
that if the Sicilian expedition had succeeded, they would war which 
sooner or later have been attacked by them The wai be^neariy^ 
would not last long, and they might as well share m the 
glory of it The Lacedaemonian allies, animated by a involve no 

- - , , danger 

common feeling, were more eager than ever to make a 
speedy end of their protracted hardships But none Lacedae- 
showed greater alacrity than the subjects of the Athe- 
mans, who were everywhere willing even beyond their 
power to revolt , for they judged by their excited 
feelings^, and would not admit a possibility that the 
Athenians could survive another summer To the Lace- 
daemonians all this was most encouraging , and they 
had in addition the prospect that their allies from Sicily 
would join them at the beginning of spring with a large 
force of ships as well as men , necessity having at last 
compelled them to become a naval power. Everything 
looked hopeful, and they determined to strike promptly 
and vigorously. They considered that by the successful 
termination of the war they would be finally delivered 
from dangers such as would have surrounded them if the 
Athenians had become masters of Sicily^ Athens once 
a Cp. IV 108 med. ^ Cp. vi. 90 
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VIII oveithiown, they might assuic to themselves the undis- 
puted leadership of Hellas 

3> At the beginning therefoie of this winter, Agis the 
Agts Carnes L^(,g(jj^ejnonian king led out a body of troops fiom 

away the ® j i. 

cattieof the Decelea, and collected from the allies contributions 
and exacts towaids the expenscs of a navy Then passing to the 
fromThe Mahan Gulf, he earned off from the Oetaeans, who were 
o/phXa enemies®*, the greater part of their cattle, and exacted 
The Lace- moiiey of them . from the Achaeans of Phthia^ and from 

dtiemoniaiis i < i i i 

and allies the othei tribes m that region, although the ihessaliansj 
Thundred whom they were subject^ were very wroth and pro- 
tested, he likewise extorted money and took hostages, 
whom he deposited at Corinth, and tiled to foice upon 
them the Lacedaemonian alliance The whole number 


of ships w^hich the allies were to build was fixed at a 
bundled twenty-five weic to be built by the Lacedae- 
monians themselves and twenty-five by the Boeotians, 
fifteen by the Phocians and Locrians, fifteen by the 
Corinthians, ten by the Arcadians, Pcllenians, and Si- 
> cyonians, ten by the Mcgaiians, Troezenians, Epidau- 

iians, and Heimionians Every sort of preparation was 
made, for the Lacedaemonians were determined to pro- 
secute the wai as soon as the spring set m. 

4 The Athenians also carried out then intended pre- 
TheAthe- parations during this winter They collected timber 
a fleet aiid built sliips , they fortified Sunium for the protec- 

Sumum^^^ tion of their corn-ships on the voyage to Athens , also 
down ex- abandoned the fort in Laconia which they had 

keep\n%e while sailing to Sicily^ and cut down any 

upon their expenses which seemed unnecessary Above all, they 
kept strict watch over their allies, apprehending revolt 
Fust the During the same winter, while both parties weie as 
then (2) the intent upon their preparations as if the war were only 
wh?are^’ just beginning, first among the Athenian subjects the 
by^tS^'^ Euboeans sent envoys to negotiate with Agis. Agis 
Boeotian accepted their proposals, and summoned from Lace- 
negotiate daemon Alcamenes the son of Sthenelaidas, and Melan- 


^ Cp, m 92 foil 


^ Cp viu 26 med. 
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thus, that they might take the command m Euboea VIII, 
They came, accompanied by thiee hundred of the Neo- Agis, 
damodes But while he was making ready to convey more power 
them across the strait, there arrived envoys from Lesbos, home ^ 
which was likewise anxious to revolt , and as the Boeo- 
tians^ weie m their interest, Agis was persuaded to defer 
the expedition to Euboea while he prepared to assist the 
Lesbians He appointed Alcamenes, who had been 
designed for Euboea, their governor, and he further 
promised them ten ships, the Boeotians promising ten 
more All this was done without the authority of the 
Lacedaemonian government , for Agis, while he was 
with his army at Decelea, had the right to send troops 
whithersoever he pleased, to raise levies, and to exact 
money And at that particular time he might be said 
to have far more influence over the allies than the 
Lacedaemonians at home, for he had an aimy at his 
disposal, and was dreaded wherever he went 

While he was supporting the Lesbians, certain Chians 5* 
and Erythraeans (who were also ready to revolt) had 
recourse, not to Agis, but to Lacedaemon , they were Erythraeans 
accompanied by an envoy from Tissaphernes, whom xissa-^ 
King Darius the son of Artaxerxes had appointed to be 
governor of the provinces on the coast of Asia Tissa- 
phernes too was inviting the assistance of the Lacedae- tribute m 
monians, and promised to maintain then troops , for the 
King had quite lately been demanding of him the 
revenues due from the Hellenic cities in his province, 
which he had been prevented by the Athenians from col- 
lecting, and therefore still owed He thought that if he 
could weaken the Athenians he would be more likely to get 
his tribute , he hoped also to make the Lacedaemonians 
allies of the King, and by their help either to slay or take 
alive, in accordance with the King’s orders, Amorges the 
natural son of Pissuthnes, who had revolted in Cana 

While the Chians and Tissaphernes were pursuing 6 
their common object, Calhgeitus the son of Laophon, {4) Phama- 

bazus, who 

^ Cp 111 2 fin , 5 med , 13 imt., \iii 100 med 
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a Meganan, and Timagoras the son of Athenagoias, a 
Cyzicenc, both exiles fiom their own country, who weie 
residing at the court of Pharnabazus the son of Phainaces, 
came to Lacedaemon They had been commissioned by 
Pharnabazus to bring up a fleet to the Hellespont , like 
Tissaphcrnes he was anxious, if possible, to induce the 
cities in his piovmce to revolt from the Athenians, that 
he might obtain the tribute from them , and he wanted 
the alliance between the Lacedaemonians and the King 
to come from himself The two parties — that is to say, 
the envoys of Pharnabazus and those of Tissaph ernes — 
were acting independently, and a vehement contest 
arose at Lacedaemon, the one party urging the Lace- 
daemonians to send a fleet and army to Ionia and 
Chios, the other to begin with the Hellespont. They 
were themselves far more favouiable to the pioposals 
of the Chians and Tissaphernes , for Alcibiadcs was 
in their mteiest, and he was a gieat hci editary friend 
of Endius, one of the Ephors of that year Through 
this friendship the Lacedaemonian name of Alcibiades 
came into his family, for Alcibiades was the name of 
Endius’ fathei Nevertheless the Lacedaemonians, be- 
fore giving an answ'er, sent a commissioner, Phrynis, one 
of their Perioeci, to see whether the Chians had as many 
ships as they said, and whether the power of the city was 
equal to her reputation. He reported that what they 
had heard was true. Whereupon they at once made 
alliance with the Chians and Eiythraeans and voted 
them forty ships — there being at Chios already, as the 
Chians informed them, not less than sixty Of the forty 
ships they at first intended to send out ten themselves 
under the command of Melancridas their admiral ; but 
an earthquake occurred , so instead of Melancridas they 
appointed Chalcideus, and instead of the ten ships they 
prepared to send five only, which they equipped in 

^ Literally, ‘ for Endius was called Endius the son of Alcibiades , ’ 
implying that in the family of Endius the names Endius and Alci- 
biades alternated 
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c 412 Laconia So the wintei ended and with it the nine- VIIL 
teenth year in the Peloponnesian War of which Thucy- 
dides wrote the history. 

At the beginning of the next summer the Chians 7 * 
pressed the Lacedaemonians to send the fleet at once, ^he ships 

L 1 aie to be 

For their proposals, like those of the other allies, had dragged 
been made secretly, and they wcie afraid that the M^mus 
Athenians would detect them Theieupon the Lace- 
daemonians sent to Corinth three Spartans, who were 
to give oiders that the ships then lying at the Isthmus 
should be as quickly as possible dragged ovei fiom the 
Corinthian gulf to the coast on the other side. They 
were all to be despatched to Chios, including the ships 
which Agis had intended for Lesbos The allied fleet 
then at the Isthmus numbeied m all thirty-nine 

Calligeitus and Timagoras, who represented Pharna- 8 
bazus, took no part m the expedition to Chios, nor did 
they offer to contribute towards the expenses of it the pnaiiy ^ 
money which they had brought with them, amounting Lesbos, 
to twenty-five talents^, they thought of sailing later 
with another expedition Agis, when he saw that the 
Lacedaemonians were bent on going to Chios first, 
offeied no opposition, so the allies held a confeience 
at Corinth, and after some deliberation determined to 
sail, first of all to Chios, under the command of Chalci- 
deus, who was equipping the five ships in Laconia, 
then to proceed to Lesbos, under the command of Alca- 
menes, whom Agis had previously designed to appoint 
to that island, and finally to the Hellespont , for this 
last command they had selected Clearchus the son of 
Rhamphias They resolved to carry over the Isthmus 
half the ships first , these were to sail at once, that the 
attention of the Athenians might be distracted between 
those which were starting and those which w’’ere to 
follow. They meant to sail quite openly, taking it for 
granted that the Athenians weie powerless, since no 
navy of theirs worth speaking of had as yet appealed 

^ £6000 
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In puisuance of their plans they conveyed twenty-one 
ships ovei the Isthmus 

They were in a hurry to be off, but the Coiinthians 
were unwilling to join them until the conclusion of the 
Isthmian games, which were then going on Agis was 
prepared to respect then scruples and to take the re- 
sponsibility of the expedition on himself. But the 
Corinthians would not agiee to this proposal, and there 
was delay. In the meantime the Athenians began to 
discovei the proceedings of the Chians, and despatched 
one of their generals, Aristocrates, to accuse them of 
treason They denied the charge , whereupon he de- 
sired them to send back with him a few ships as a 
pledge of their fidelity to the alliance , and they sent 
seven They could not refuse his request, for the Chian 
people were ignorant of the whole matter, while the 
oligarchs, who were in the seciet, did not want to break 
with the multitude until they had secuicd their ground 
And the Peloponnesian ships had delayed so long that 
they had ceased to expect them 

Meanwhile the Isthmian games were celebiated The 
Athenians, to whom they had been formally notified, 
sent representatives to them , and now their eyes began 
to be opened to the designs of the Chians On their re- 
turn home they took immediate measures to pi event the 
enemy’s ships getting away from Cenchreae unperceived 
When the games were over, the Peloponnesians, under 
the command of Alcamenes, with their twenty-one ships 
set sail for Chios , the Athenians, with an equal number, 
first sailed up to them and tiled to draw them into the 
open sea The Peloponnesians did not follow them far, 
but soon tuined back to Cenchreae , the Athenians like- 
wise retired, for they could not depend on the fidelity 
of the seven Chian ships which formed a part of their 
fleet. So they manned some more ships, making the 
whole number thirty-seven, and when the Peloponne- 
sians resumed their voyage along the coast they pur- 
sued them into Peiraeum, a lonely haibour, the last 
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ill the Corinthian teriitoiy before you reach Epidauna. VIIL 
One ship was lost by the Peloponnesians at sea, but 
they got the lest together and came to anchor in the 
harbour Again the Athenians attacked them, not only 
on the water, but also after they had landed , there was 
a fierce struggle, but no regulai engagement , most of 
the enemy’s ships were damaged by the Athenians on 
the beach, and their cominandei, Alcamenes, was slain 
Some Athenians also fell. 

When the conflict was over, the conquerors left a suffi- 1 1 
cient number of ships to watch the enemy, and with the 
remainder they lay to under a little island not far off, aded by the 
wheie they encamped, and sent to Athens, requestingD^scourage- 
reinforcements For on the day after the battle the 
Corinthians had come to assist the Peloponnesian ships, momans, 
and the other inhabitants of the country quickly fol- doomed to 
lowed them Foreseeing how great would be the labour 
of keeping guard on so desolate a spot, the Pelopon- 
nesians knew not what to do , they even entertained the 
idea of burning their ships, but on second thoughts they 
detei mined to draw them high up on shore, and with 
their land-foices stationed neai to keep guard over them, 
until some good opportunity of escape should occur 
Agis was informed of their condition, and sent Thermon, 
a Spartan, to them The first tidings which had reached 
Sparta were to the effect that the ships had left the 
Isthmus (the Ephors having told Alcamenes to send a 
horseman announcing the fact), and immediately they 
determined to send out the five ships of their own which 
they had ready, under the command of Chalcideus, who 
was to be accompanied by Alcibiades But when they 
were on the point of departure, a second messenger re- 
ported that the other squadron had been chased into 
Peiiaeum , and then, disheartened by finding that they 
had begun the Ionian war with a failuie, they deter- 
mined to give up sending the ships from Laconia, and 
even to recall some others which had already sailed. 

Alcibiades, seeing the state of affairs, advised Endius 12 . 
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VIIL and the Ephois to persevere in the expedition They 
They are would arjive. he said^ before the Chians had heard of 

going to do ’ 

nothing, the misadventuie of the ships He would himself, as 
blades ' soon as he reached Ionia, represent to the cities the 
the^Lace-^ weakness of the Athenians and the alacrity of the Lace- 
daemonian daemonians, and they would revolt at once , for they 

contingent ^ ^ 

shall at would believe him sooner than any one. To Endius he 
tosea^^^ aigued in private ^that he would gam honour if he were 
the instrument of effecting a revolt m lonia^ and of 
gaming the alliance of the King®, he should not allow 
such a prize to fall into the hands of Agis Now Agis 
was a personal enemy of Alcibiades. Endius and the 
other Ephors were persuaded by him So he put to sea 
with the five ships, accompanied by Chalcideus the Lace- 
monian, and hastened on his way 
13. About this time sixteen Peloponnesian ships which 
Return of had remained with Gylippus to the end of the Sicilian 

some ships 1 1 ^ 

from Sicily war were returning home 1 hey were caught m the 
neighbourhood of Leucadia and roughly handled by 
twenty-seven Athenian vessels, under the command of 
Hippocles the son of Menippus, which were on the 
watch for ships coming from Sicily, but all except one 
of them escaped the Athenians and sailed into Corinth 
14 Chalcideus and Alcibiades on their voyage seized 
(i) Chios, every one whom they met m older that their coming 
Ery^thme, might not be reported They touched first at the pro- 
menaeTS-e uiontory of Corycus on the mainland, and theie re- 
revdTby^^ leasing their prisoners, they held a preliminary con- 
Chaimdeus ference with ceitain of the Chians, who were in the plot, 
blades and who advised them to give no notice of their inten- 
tion, but to sail at once to the city So they appeared 
suddenly at Chios, to the great wonder and alarm of the 
people. The oligarchs had contrived that the council 
should be sitting at the time Chalcideus and Alci- 
biades made speeches and announced that many more 
ships weie on their way, but said nothing about the 

a Or, ‘that he would win honour b) effecting a re\olt m Ionia 
and gaming the alliance of the King Alcibiades would help him ’ 
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c 41^?* blockade of Peiraeum So Chios first, and afterwards VIIL 
Erythrae, revolted from Athens They then sailed with 
thiee vessels to Clazomenae, vvhich they induced to 
revolt The Clazomenians at once crossed over to the 
mainland and fortified Polichn^, intending in case of 
need to retreat thither fiom the little island on which 
Clazomenae stands All the levolted cities were occu- 
pied in raising fortifications and preparing for war. 

The news of the revolt of Chios soon reached Athens , 1 5 

and the Athenians realised at once the magnitude of the "f'heAthe- 

1 It lit mans, alive 

danger which now surrounded them The greatest city to their 
of all had gone over to the enemy, and the rest of their pasfa°”' 
allies were certain to rise In the extremity of their 
alarm they abrogated the penalties denounced against reserve of 

, - , , , - money and 

any one who should propose or put to the vote the em- ships to 
ployment of the thousand talents which throughout the 
war they had hitherto jealously reseived®* They now^^®^[Q’ 
passed a decree permitting their use, and resolved to?®”^^ 

^ 1 r 1 1 , fleet 

man a large number of ships, also to send at once to to Asia 
Chios eight ships which had been keeping guard at 
Peiraeum, and had gone away under the command of 
Strombichides the son of Diotimus in puisuit of Chalci- 
deus, but not overtaking him had returned Twelve 
othei ships, under the command of Thrasycles, were to 
follow immediately, these too were to be taken from 
the blockading force They also withdiew the seven 
Chian ships which w^ere assisting them in the blockade 
of Peiraeum , and setting free the slaves m them, put 
the freemen in chains Other ships were then quickly 
manned by them and sent to take the place of all those 
which had been subtracted from the blockading squadron, 
and they proposed to equip thirty more They were full 
of eneigy, and spared no effort for the lecovery of Chios. 

Meanwhile Strombichides with his eight ships arrived 16 
at Samos, and thence, taking with him an additional Sirombi- 

' . , chides at 

Samian vessel, sailed to Teos and warned the inhabitants leos 
against levolt But Chalcideus with twenty-three ships 
a Cp 11 24 
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VIII was on his way fioni Chios to Teos, intending to attack 
escapes , he was assisted by the land-forces of Clazomenae 

Chalcideus 1 i V- n 1 1 

andAici- and Eiytliiae, which followed his movements on the 
whom’he^ shore. Stiombichides saw him in time, and put out to 
mto^Smos befoie he aiiived When fairly away fiom land he 
revdtT^ obseived the superior numbers of the fleet coming from 
Chios, and fled towards Samos, pursued by the enemy 
The land-foices were not at fiist leceived by the Teans, 
but after the flight of the Athenians they admitted 
them The troops waited a little for the letuin of 
Chalcideus fiom the pursuit^ but as he did not come 
they proceeded without him to demolish the fort which 
the Athenians had built for the piotection of Teos on 
the land side A few barbarians undei the command 
of Stages, a lieutenant of Tissaphernes, came and joined 
in the work of demolition 

17 Chalcideus and Alcibiades, when they had chased 
Chalcideus Strombichides to Samos, gave heavy arms to the crews 
blades raise of the sliips which they had brought from Peloponnesus, 
^spMiietus, and left them m Chios Then, having manned their own 
narrowly vessels and twenty others with Chians, they sailed to 
strombf- M!iletus, intending to raise a revolt For Alcibiades, 
chides and who was on fiieiidly terms with the principal Milesians, 
\^ho^anchoi Wanted to gam over the place before any more ships 
at Lad^ hom Peloponnesus arrived, and, using the Chian troops 
and those of Chalcideus only, to spread revolt far and 
Wide among the cities of Ionia Thus he would gam 
the chief credit of the expedition for the Chians, for 
himself, for Chalcideus , and, in fulfilment of his pro- 
mise % for Endius, who had sent him out. They were 
not obseived during the greater part of their voyage, 
and, although nairowly escaping from Strombichides, 
and from Thrasycles who had just arrived with twelve 
ships from Athens and had joined Strombichides in the 
pursuit, they succeeded in raising a revolt in Miletus. 
The Athenians followed close behind them with nine- 
teen ships, but the Milesians would not leceive them, 
a cp viiu 12. 
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c 412 and they came to anchor at Lade, the island opposite VI IL 

the town. Immediately aftei the revolt of Miletus the 

Lacedaemonians made their fiist alliance with the King 

of Persia, which was negotiated by Tissaph ernes and 

Chalcideus It lan as follows — 

^ The Lacedaemonians and their allies make an alliance 1 8. 

with the King and Tissaphernes on the following terms — Treaty of 
< T A 11 1 1 11 1 11 . alliance 

1 All the territoiy and all the cities which are inaiithat 

possession of the King, or weie 111 possession of his fore-sub^cfL 

fathers, shall be the King’s % and whatever levenue 

other advantages the Athenians deiived fiom these shall be 

^ 1 Tr 1 1 -r , , , * theirs still 

Cities, the King, and the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies, shall combine to prevent them fiom leceiviiig 
such revenue or advantage 
‘ II The King, and the Lacedaemonians and their al- 
lies, shall carry on the w^ar against the Athenians in com- 
mon, and they shall not make peace with the Athenians 
unless both parties — the King on the one hand and the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies on the other — agree 
‘III Whosoever revolts from the King shall be the 
enemy of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, and 
whosoever revolts from the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies shall be the enemy of the King m like manner/ 

Such were the terms of the alliance. 

Shortly afterwards the Chians manned ten more 19. 
ships and sailed to Anaea, wanting to hear whether the Zeai of the 
attempt on Miletus had succeeded, and to diaw fresh The Athe- 
cities into the revolt. A message howevei was brought 
from Chalcideus, bidding them return, and warning them 
that Amorges was coming thither by land at the head [6) Lebedus 
of an army. So they sailed to the Temple of Zeus^^Erae^^ 
where they caught sight of sixteen Athenian ships 
which Diomedon, following Thrasycles, was bringing 
from Athens They instantly fled , one ship to Ephesus, 
the remainder towards Teos Foui of them the Athe- 
nians took empty, the crews having got safe to land , 

3 - Cp. vm 43 med 

^ A place so called between Lebedus and Colophon 
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VII L the lest escaped to Teos The Athenians then sailed 
away to Samos The Chians with their lemaining ships 
put to sea, and, assisted by the land-foices of their allies % 
caused fiist Lebedus, and afteiwaids Erae, to levolt 
Both the aimy and the fleet then letuined home 
20 About the same time the twenty Peloponnesian ships 
Escape of which had been chased into Piraeum, and were now block- 
blockaded aded by a like number of Athenian ships, made a sally, 
They defeated the Athenians, and took four ships , they then 
FoTciiiof^^ got away to Cenchieae, and once more piepaied to sail to 
Chios and Ionia. At Cenchreae they were met by Asty- 
ochus, the admiral from Lacedaemon, to whom the whole 
of the Peloponnesian navy was about to be entrusted 
Teos once By this time the land-forces of Clazomenae and 
S?vL7he Erythrae had letiied from Teos, and Tissaphernes, who 
Athenians ^ sccond aimy thither in person and ovei thrown 

what was left of the Athenian foit, had retiicd also 
Not long after Ins departure, Diomedon arrived with 
ten ships, and made an agreement with the Tcans, who 
promised to leceive the Athenians as well as the Pelo- 
ponnesians He then sailed to Erae, which he attacked 
wTthout success, and depaited 

21. About the same time a gieat revolution occurred m 
The people Samos The people, aided by the crews of thiee Athe- 

of Samos , , f i , 

rise against man vessels which happened to be on the spot, lose 
and^sS np against the nobles, slew in all about two hundied of them, 
crac^°' and banished four hundred more , they then distiibuted 
The Athe- their land and houses among themselves The Athenian 

mans grant ° 

them mde- people, HOW assured of their fidelity, granted them inde- 
pendence pendence , and henceforward the city was m the hands 
of the democracy. They denied to the former landed 
proprietors all the privileges of citizenship, not even 
allowing them to contiact mairiage with any family be- 
longing to the people, nor any of the people with them 
22 The zeal of the Chians did not abate They had 
^nd?fleet begun to go out With armies and laise revolts 

to Lesbos independently of the Peloponnesians and they wished 
^ Gp Mil i6 mit Cp Mil 19 
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c 412 to draw as many cities as they could into their own VIII 
danger During the same summer they sent out a Aland 
Chian fleet numbering thirteen ships The expedition operates 
was diiected first against Lesbos, the Lacedaemonians 
having originally instructed their officers to proceed from 
Chios to Lesbos, and thence to the Hellespont®* It??^( 9 ) 

1111 I /- -r>x ^ Methymna 

was placed under the command of Deiniadas, one of the to revolt 
Chian Penoeci Meanwhile the infantry of the Pelopon- 
nesians and of the neighbouring allies, under Evalas, a 
Spartan, moved along the shoie towards Clazomenae and 
Cym^ The fleet sailed to Lesbos, and first induced 
Methymna to rebel, theie leaving four of their ships, 
with the remainder they laised a revolt in Mitylene 

Meanwhile Astyochus the Lacedaemonian admiral, 23 
with four ships, set forth as he intended, from Cen- "The Athe- 

mans first, 

chieae, and arrived at Chios On the thud day after and after- 
his arrival a division of the Athenian fleet, numbering A^yochus, 
twenty-five ships, sailed to Lesbos under the command ^r- 
of Leon and Diomedon , Leon had arrived from Athens 
later than Diomedon with a reinforcement of ten ships sail to 
On the same day, towaids evening, Astyochus put tOMityien^is 
sea, and taking with him one Chian ship, sailed to 
Lesbos, that he might render any assistance which he Athemans, 
could to the Chian fleet. He came to Pyrrha, and on chian ships 
the following day to Eresus, where he heard that S?em^pt to 
Mitylen^ had been taken by the Athenians at the first Methymna, 
blow The Athenian ships had sailed right into the 
harbour when they were least expected, and captured plans of 
the Chian vessels , the men on board had then landed, m i^Sios 
and defeating in a battle a Mitylenean force which came ^lans re- " 
out to meet them, had taken possession of the city 
Astyochus heard the news from the Eresians, and from Lesbos, 
the Chian ships which had been left with Eubulus at wards cia- 
Methymna They had fled when Mitylene was taken, 
and had now fallen m with him , but only three out of 
the four, for one of them had been captured by the Athe- 
nians Upon this, instead of going on to Mitylene, he 
^ Cp \m 8 nied 
0 0 2 
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VIII. raised a levolt in Eicsus, and aimed the inhabitants he 
then discmbaikcd the heav5^-aimed from his ships and 
sent them by land to Antissa and Methymna under the 
command of Eteonicus , and with his own and the three 
Chian ships coasted thither himself, hoping that the 
Methymnacans would take courage at the sight of them 
and persevere in their icvolt But everything w^ent 
against him m Lesbos , so he re-embarked his troops 
and sailed back to Chios The land-forces from the 
ships which were intended to go to the Hellespont also 
relumed to their several homes Not long aftei wards 
SIX ships came to Chios from the allied forces of the 
Peloponnesians now collected at Cenchreae The Athe- 
nians, when they had re-established their influence in 
Lesbos, sailed away, and having taken Polichnc on the 
mainland, which the Clazomcnians were fortifying % 
brought them all back to their city on the island, except 
the authors of the levolt, who had escaped to Daphnus 
So Clazomenac returned to the Athenian alliance 


24 During the same summer the Athenians^ who weie 
TheAthe- stationed with twenty of their ships at the island of 

mans ^ , , , , ^ , 

Ladimake Lade and were watching the enemy m Miletus, made 
upoTSi- a descent upon Panormus in the Milesian terntoiy 
Ch^icideus Chalcideus the Lacedaemonian general with a few foi- 


ls slam 
The Athe- 
nians at 
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lowers came out to meet them, but was killed Thiee 
days later they again sailed across and set up a trophy, 
which the Milesians pulled down, because the Athenians 
were not leally masters of the ground at the time when 


the Chians, they erected it Leon and Diomedon, who were at 

who are 

defeated Lesbos With the rest of the Athenian fleet, stationed 
battiS^and their ships at the islands called Oenussae which he in 
^^tTuffer- Chios, at Sidussa and Pteleum, which were forts 

Yeuhey them in the Erythiaean territory, and at Lesbos 

had been itself, and Carried on the war by sea against the Chians, 
and their The marines whom they had on boaid were hoplites 
war-wiS^^^ taken fiom the roll and compelled to seive. They made 


de^S^’ descents upon Cardamyle and Bolissus, and having 
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defeated with heavy loss the Chians who came out to VIII 
meet them, they devastated all that icgion In another Nor was 
battle at Phanae they defeated them again, and 111 a imprudence 
thud at Leuconmm Henceforward the Chians remained revolt 
within their walls. The Athenians lavaged their country, 
which was well stocked, and from the Peisian 
until that time had never been touched by an invader nowse^sm, 
No people as far as I know, except the Chians and to be sup- 
Lacedaemonians (but the Chians not equally with the 
Lacedaemonians), have preserved moderation in pios- 
perity, and m propoition as then city has gained in 
power have gained also in the stability of their govern- 
ment In this revolt they may seem to have shown 
a want of prudence, yet they did not venture upon it 
until many brave allies were leady to share the peril 
with them, and until the Athenians themselves seemed 
to confess that after their calamity in Sicily the state of 
their affairs was hopelessly bad And, if they were 
deceived through the uncertainty of human things, this 
erior of judgment was common to many who, like them, 
believed that the Athenian power would speedily be 
overthrown But now that they were driven off the 
sea and saw their lands ravaged, some of their citizens 
undertook to bring back the city to the Athenians The 
magistiates perceived their design, but instead of acting 
themselves, they sent to Erythrae foi Astyochus the 
admiial He came with four ships which he had on the 
spot, and they considered together by what means the 
conspiracy might be suppressed with the least violence, 
whether by taking hostages or in some other way 

The Lacedaemonians were thus engaged in Chios 25 
when towards the end of the summer theie came from Athenian 

remfoice- 

Athens a thousand Athenian hoplites and fifteen hun- ments 
dred Aigives, of whom five hundred were oiiginally light- a battle 
armed, but the Athenians gave them heavy arms , also 
a thousand of the allies. They were conveyed in forty- yyiis of 

^ Miletus, in 

eight ships, of which some were tiansports, undei the which the 
command of Phrynichus, Onomacles, and Scironides defeat the 
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VIII Sailing fiist to Samos they ciossed over to Miletus, and 

Peiopon- theie took up a position. The Milesians with a foice 

the.\rgives of eight hundred heavy-armed of their own, the Pelopon- 

bythe nesians who came with Chalcideus, and ceitain foreign 

A^cfbiadi niercenaiies of Tissaphernes, who was there m peison 

m^he Mde- his cavaliy, went out and engaged the Athenians 

Sian army and their allies The Arrives on their own wing dashed 

Attempt to ^ , t 1 1 

invest forward, and made a disorderly attack upon the troops 

Miletus opposed to them, whom they despised , they thought 
that, being lomans, they would be sure to run away^ 
But they weie defeated by the Milesians, and nearly 
three hundied of them perished. The Athenians first 
overcame the Peloponnesians, and then forced back the 
barbarians and the inferior troops But they never en- 
gaged the Milesians, who, after routing the Argives, when 
they saw their other wing defeated, returned to the city 
The Athenians, having won the day, took up a position 
close undei the walls of Miletus In this engagement 
the lonians on both sides had the advantage of the 
Dorians , for the Athenians vanquished the Pelopon- 
nesians who were opposed to them, and the Milesians 
vanquished the Argives'^. The Athenians now raised a 
trophy, and prepared to build a wall acioss the isthmus 
which separates the city fiom the mainland, thinking 
that, if they could reduce Miletus, the other cities would 
quickly return to their allegiance. 

26. But meanwhile, late m the afternoon, news was brought 

Ap^proach to them that a fleet of fifty-five ships from Peloponnesus 

thrS^eio- and Sicily was close at hand Hermocrates the Syra- 

cusan had urged the Sicilians to assist m completing the 

overthrow of Athens Twenty ships came from Syracuse, 

under Her- two from Selinus, and with them the Peloponnesian ships 
mocrates * 

Aicibiades wliich had been in preparation®. The two squadrons 

go were entrusted to Theramenes, who was to conduct them 
to Astyochus the admiral. They sailed first to Eleus^, 


of Miletus 


^ Gp I 124 mit , V 9 init , VI 77 med , \ii. 5 fin 
^ Cp IV. 12 fin ® Gp viii, 6 fin 

^ Or, according to the reading of the Vatican MS adopted by 
Bekker, * Leros * cp infra, 27 init. 
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c 412 an island lying off Miletus Thence, finding that the VIII. 
Athenians weie at Miletus, they sailed away to the 
lasian Gulf, wanting to ascertain the fate of the town 
Alcibiades came on horseback to Teichiussa in the 
Milesian tciritory, the point of the gulf at which the 
fleet had passed the night, and from him they received 
news of the battle For he had been present, and had 
fought on the side of the Milesians and Tissaphernes 
And he recommended them, if they did not mean to 
ruin their cause in Ionia and e\erywheie else, to assist 
Miletus at once, and bieak up the blockade 

They determined to go at daybieak and lelieve the 27 
place But Phrynichus the Athenian gencial had cer- Theyagree, 
tain information from Lcios of their approach, and, al- Athenians 
though his colleagues wanted to remain and risk a battle, ouS 
he refused and declared that he would neither himself 

on the 

fight, nor allow them or any one else to fight if he evening of 
could help It For when they might discover the exact victory, 
number of the enemy’s ships and the proportion which advice of 
their own bore to them, and, before engaging, make 
adequate pieparations at their leisure, he would not be rules his 
so foolish as to risk all through fear of disgiace There withdraw * 
was no dishonour in Athenians reti eating before 
enemy’s fleet when circumstances required But there 
would be the deepest dishonour under any ciicumstances 
01 in a defeat , and the city would then not only incur 
disgiace, but would be in the utmost danger Even if 
their preparations were complete and satisfactoiy, Athens 
after her lecent disasters ought not to take the offensive, 
or m any case not without absolute necessity, and now 
when they were not compelled, why should they go out 
of their way to court danger^ He urged them to put 
on board their wounded, and their infantry, and all the 
stores which they had brought with them, but to leave 
behind the plundei obtained from the enemy’s country, 
that their ships might be lighter , they should sail back 
to Samos, and there uniting all their forces, they might 
go on making attacks upon Miletus when opportunity 
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VIIL offered His advice was followed. And not on this 
occasion only, but quite as much afterwards, whenever 
nichus Phrynichus had to act, he showed himself to be a man 
of great sagacity ^ — So the Athenians departed that 
very evening from Miletus without completing their 
victory, and the Aigives, hurrying away from Samos 
aftei then disaster, went home in a lage 
28. At dawn the Peloponnesians sailed from Teichiussa, 
The Peio- and oti their arrival at Miletus found that the Athenians 
at^thesug- had left after remaining one day, on the moirow they 
T^ssa-^^^ took the Chian ships which under the command of 
attack and d^^^^^^eus had previously been chased into Miletus^, 
take lasus and resolved to go back to Teichiussa and fetch the naval 
made%n-^ stores of which they had lightened the ships Theie they 
iSd^ntus ^ound Tissaphernes, who had come with his infantry, he 
ChioT persuaded them to sail against lasus, in which his enemy 
which he Amorges lay So they attacked lasus, which they took 
appointed by a suddeii assault , for it never occurred to the inhabi- 
governor their ships wcie not Athenian The Syracu- 

sans distinguished themselves greatly in the action The 
Peloponnesians took captive Amoiges the natural son 
of Pissuthnes, who had lebellcd, and gave him to Tissa- 
pheines, that, if he liked, he might convey him to the 
King in obedience to the royal command® They then 
plundered lasus, and the army obtained a great deal of 
treasure; for the city had been rich fiom early times. 
They did no harm to the mercenaries of Amorges, but 
received them into their own ranks, for most of them 
came from Peloponnesus The town, and all their 
prisoners, whether bond or free, were delivered by them 
into the hands of Tissapheines, who engaged to give 
them a Dane stater for each man, they then returned 
to Miletus Thence they despatched by land as far as 
Erythrae Pedantus the son of Leon, whom the Lacedae- 
monians had sent out to be governor of Chios , he was 
escorted by the mercenaries who had been in the seivice 

» Cp viit 68 med. ^ Gp viii 17 fin 

^ Gp. viii 5 fin Twenty Attic drachmae, about 16 j 
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c 412 of Amorges Philip, who was on the spot, was to lemain VIIL 

and take charge of Miletus So the summer ended 

During the following winter, Tissaphernes, aftei he 29 

had put a garrison in lasus, came to Miletus There he 

distributed one month’s pay among all the ships, at the Tissa- 

rate of an Attic drachma ^ a day per man^ as his envoy agrees^L 

had promised at Lacedaemon , in futuie he proposed to fa^ents^^ 

give half a drachma only until he had asked the King’s 

leave, piomismg that if he obtained it he would pay the rather more 

entire drachma On the remonstiance, howevei, of Her- obois a-day 

mocrates the Syracusan general (Theiamenes not being saibr 

himself admiral, but only taking charge of the ships 

which he was to hand over to Astyochus, took no 

interest m the matter of the pay), he piomised to each 

man a payment of somewhat moie than thiee obois, 

reckoning the total sum paid to every five ships For he 

offered to every five ships, up to the number of fifty- five ^ 

three talents a month, and to any ships in excess of this 

number he agreed to give at a like rate 

During the same winter there arrived at Samos from 30 

Athens thirty-five ships, under the command of Chai- Arrival of 

reiaforcfc- 

mmus, Strombichides, and Euctemon Whereupon the meats 
generals assembled their whole fleet, including the ships samS and 
engaged at Chios their purpose being to make a distri- tion^of the 
bution of their forces by lot The principal division was 
to continue watching Miletus, while a second force of Thirty-three 
ships and soldiers was to be sent to Chios Accoidingly to Chfos^! 
Strombichides, Onomacles, and Euctemon, with thirty remSlrat^^ 
ships, besides transports in which they conveyed a por- Samo'; 
tion of the thousand heavy-aimed who joined the army 
at Miletus^ sailed away to Chios, the duty which the lot 
assigned to them The othei geneials remaining at 
Samos with seventy-four ships, and having the mastery 
of the sea, prepared to make a descent upon Miletus 

Astyochus was at Chios selecting hostages as a pre- 3 ^* 
caution against the betraj^al of the island to Athens®, foiis^na'n 

^ ^ Retaining, with the MSS , Ka\ TrtvT^novra aflei uavs 

c Cp. vni. 34 mit. ^ Gp viii. 25 init ® Gp \iii 24 fin. 
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but when he heard of the reinfoi cements which Theia- 
menes had bi ought, and of the improved prospects of 
the allies, he desisted, and taking with him his own 
Peloponnesian ships, ten 111 number % and ten Chian, he 
put to sea Failing in an attack upon Pteleum he sailed 
on to Clazomenae, and demanded that the Athenian 
paity should settle at Daphnus^ on the mainland, and 
come ovei to the Peloponnesians Tamos, one of the 
Persian lieutenants of Ionia, joined in the demand But 
the Clazomenians would not listen to him , whereupon 
he assaulted the city (which was unwalled), but being 
unable to take it, sailed away with a stiong wind He 
was himself earned to Phocaea and Cym^, and the re- 
mainder of the fleet put into the islands, Marathussa, 
Pele, and Drymussa, which he off Clazomenae Theie, 
being detained eight days by the weather, they spoiled 
and destroyed pait of the propeity of the Clazomenians 
which had been deposited in the islands, and, taking 
part on boaid, they sailed away to Phocaea and Cyme, 
wheie they rejoined Astyochus 

While Astyochus was there, envoys came to him from 
Lesbos , the Lesbians were once more eager to revolt, 
and he was willing to assist them , but the Coimthians 
and the other allies were disheartened by the previous 
failure So he put to sea and sailed back to Chios His 
ships were scattered by a storm, and reached Chios from 
various places Soon afterwards Pedaritus and his army® 
having come by land fioni Miletus to Erythrae, where he 
crossed the channel, arrived in Chios On his arrival he 
found at his disposal the sailors whom Chalcideus had 
taken from his five ships’^ and left m Chios fully armed, 
to the number of five hundred Some of the Lesbians 
lenewing their proposal to revolt, Astyochus suggested 
to Pedaritus and the Chians that they should go with 
the fleet to Lesbos and raise the country, they would 
thus increase the number of their allies, and, even if the 
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attempt did not wholly succeed, they would injure the VI 11. 
Athenians But they would not listen, and Pedaritus 
refused to let him have the Chian ships 

So Astyochus took five Coimthian ships ^ and a sixth 33 
from Megara, one from Heimione, and the Lacedae- 
monian ships which he had brought with him and set Miiems 

t r 1 -I . 1 TT to assume 

sail for Miletus in ordei to assume his command Hethecom- 
threatened the Chians, again and again, that he would 
certainly not help them when their time of need came 
Touching at Corycus in Eiythiaea he passed the 
theie The Athenian ships fiom Samos were now on squadron 
their way to Chios , they had put in at a place where to^onos 
they were only divided fiom the Peloponnesians by a hill, 
and neither fleet knew that the other was so near But thraean 
that night there came a despatch from Pedaritus 
forming Astyochus that certain Erythraean prisoneis had 
been released by the Athenians from Samos on con- 
dition of betraying Erythrae, and had gone thither with 
that intention Whereupon Astyochus sailed back to 
Erythrae. So narrowly did he escape falling into the 
hands of the Athenians Pedaritus sailed over to meet 
him They then enquiied about the supposed tiaitors, 
and found that the whole matter was a trick which the 
men had devised in order to get away from Samos , so 
they acquitted them of the charge, and Pedaritus le- 
turned to Chios, while Astyochus resumed his voyage to 
Miletus 

In the meantime the Athenian fleet, sailing round the 34 . 
promontory of Corycus towards Arginus, lighted upon Three 
thiee Chian ships of war, to which they gave chase. A ships m 
great storm came on, and the Chian ships with difficulty t^e Chfan 
escaped into their harbour, but of the Athenian ships the are wrecked 
three which were most zealous in the pursuit weie dis- 
abled and driven ashore near the city of Chios, the 
Clews weie either lost or taken captive The remainder 
of the fleet found shelter in the harbour called Phoenicus, 
lying under Mount Mimas, whence again setting sail 
a Cp viii 23 fin. ^ Cp viii 23 init 
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they put in at Lesbos^ and made preparations for build- 
ing the fort which they meant to establish in Chios 
Dining the same winter, Hippocrates the Lacedae- 
monian sailed fiom Lacedaemon with one Laconian, one 
Syiacusan, and ten Thunan ships , of these last Dorieus 
the son of Diagoras and two others were the commanders 
They put in at Cnidus, which under the influence of 
Tissaphernes® had already revolted from Athens The 
Peloponnesian authorities at Miletus, when they heard 
of their ariival, ordered one half of these ships to pro- 
tect Cnidus, and the other half to cruise off Tnopium 
and seize the merchant-vessels which put m there from 
Egypt This Tnopium is a promontory in the district 
of Cnidus on which there is a temple of Apollo The 
Athenians, hearing of then intentions, sailed from Samos 
and captuied the six ships which weie keeping guard at 
Tnopium , the ciews escaped They then sailed to Cni- 
dus, and attacking the town, which was unwalled, all but 
took it On the following day they made a second attack, 
but during the night the inhabitants had improved their 
hasty defences, and some of the men who had escaped 
from the ships captured at Tnopium had come into the 
city. So the Athenian assault was less destructive than 
on the first day, and after devastating the territory of 
Cnidus they departed and sailed back to Samos 
When Astyochus came to Miletus and took the com- 
mand of the fleet he found the Peloponnesians still 
abundantly provided with all requisites They had 
sufficient pay, the great spoils taken at lasus weie in 
the hands of the army, and the Milesians earned on the 
war with a will The Peloponnesians however considered 
the foimei treaty made between Tissaphernes and Chal- 
cideus defective and disadvantageous to them , so before 
the departure of Theiamenes they made new terms of 
alliance, which were as follow^s — 

^The Lacedaemonians and their allies make agreement 
with King Darius and the sons of the King, and with 
^ Gp viii 109 init. 
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c 412 Tissaphernes, that there shall be alliance and friendship VI I L 
between them on the following conditions — 

‘I Whatever teintory and cities belong to King less duectiy 
Darius, or formerly belonged to his father, or to his m^the 
ancestors, against these neither the Lacedaemonians 
nor their allies shall make war, or do them any hurt, 
nor shall the Lacedaemonians or their allies exact tribute 
of them Neither Darius the King nor the subjects of 
the King shall make war upon the Lacedaemonians or 
their allies, or do them any huit 

‘ II If the Lacedaemonians or their allies have need of 
anything from the King, or the King have need of any- 
thing from the Lacedaemonians and their allies^ what- 
ever they do by mutual agieement shall hold good 
‘ III They shall cairy on the war against the Athenians 
and their allies in common, and if they make peace, shall 
make peace in common 

« IV The King shall defray the expense of any number 
of troops for which the King has sent, so long as they 
remain in the King’s countiy 

‘ V If any of the cities who are parties to this treaty 
go against the King’s country, the rest shall inteifere and 
aid the King to the utmost of their power And if any 
of the inhabitants of the King’s country or any country 
under the dominion of the King shall go against the 
country of the Lacedaemonians or their allies, the King 
shall interfere and aid them to the utmost of his power ^ 

After the conclusion of the treaty, Theramenes, having 38 
delivered over the fleet to Astyochus, sailed away in a The Chians 
small boat and was no more heard of The Athenians, S^inaction 
who had now crossed over with their troops from Lesbos ^^JratoiTare 
to Chios, and had the upper hand both by land and sea, 
began to fortify Delphinium, a place not far distant from government 

1 D 0 CO 1 T 16 S 

the town of Chios, which had the double advantage of a dose 
being strong by land and of possessing harbours The peSnms 
Chians meanwhile remained inactive , they had been complains 

- - tc bparta of 

already badly beaten in several battles, and their in- Astyochus 
ternal condition was far from satisfactory, for Tydeus 
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the son of Ion and his accomplices had been executed 
by Pedaritus on a charge of complicity with Athens, and 
the city was reduced by the stiong hand to a mere 
oligaicliy Hence they were in a state of mutual dis- 
tiust, and could not be persuaded that either they or 
the mercenaries^ biought by Pedaiitus were a match 
for the enemy They sent however to Miletus and re- 
quested the aid of Astyochus, but he refused Where- 
upon Pedaritus sent a despatch to Lacedaemon, com- 
plaining of his misconduct So favourable to the Athe- 
nians was the course of affairs in Chios The mam fleet, 
which they had left at Samos, from time to time made 
threatening movements against the enemy at Miletus, 
but as they would never come out, the Athenians at 
length retired to Samos and there remained 

Duiing the same winter, about the solstice, twenty 
ships which Calligeitus of Mcgara and Timagoias of 
Cyzicus, the agents of Phainabazus had persuaded the 
Lacedaemonians to fit out in his interest ^ sailed for 
Ionia they were placed under the command of Antis- 
thenes, a Spaitan The Lacedaemonians sent at the 
same time eleven Spartans to act as advisers ® to Astyo- 
chus, one of whom was Lichas the son of Arcesilaus ^ 
Besides leceiving a general commission to assist m the 
direction of affairs to the best of their judgment, they 
were empowered on their arrival at Miletus to send on, 
if they saw fit, these ships, or a laiger or smallei number, 
to Pharnabazus at the Hellespont under the command 
of Clearchus® the son of Rhamphias, who sailed with 
them The eleven might also, if they thought good, 
deprive Astyochus of his command and appoint Antis- 
thenes m his place, for the despatch of Pedaritus had 
excited suspicion against him So the ships sailed from 
Malea over the open sea until they came to Melos* 
There they lighted on ten Athenian ships, of these 

^ Cp viii 28 fin. ^ Gp viii 6 mit 
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they took thiee without their ciews and burned them VIII. 
But then, fearing that the lemamdei which had escaped 
would, as in fact they did, give information of their ap- 
proach to the fleet at Samos, they took the precaution 
of going by a longer route And sailing lound by Ciete 
they put in at Caunus in Asia They thought that they 
were now safe, and sent a messenger to the fleet at 
Miletus lequestmg a convoy 

Meanwhile the Chians and Pedantus continued to 40 
send messengers to Astyochus, who continued to delay The Chians 
They implored him to come to their help with his whole aded 
fleet, saying that they were blockaded, and that he should 
not allow the chief ally of Sparta in Ionia to be cut off 
from the sea and oveirun and devastated by land Now ii^duced to 
the Chians had more domestic slaves than any othei state lid ° 
with the exception of Lacedaemon, and their offences 
were always more severely punished because of theii 
number, so that, when the Athenian army appeared 
to be fiimly settled in their fortifications, most of them 
at once deserted to the enemy ^ And they did the 
greatest damage, because they knew the country The 
Chians piessed upon the Lacedaemonians the necessity 
of coming to their assistance while there was still hope 
of interfering to some purpose ; the foitification of 
Delphinium, though not yet completed, was in pro- 
gress, and the Athenians veie beginning to extend the 
lines of defence which protected then army and ships 
Astyochus, seeing that the allies were zealous in the 
cause, although he had fully meant to carry out his 
threat, now determined to relieve the Chians 

But in the meantime he received a message fiom 41. 
Caunus, mfoimmg him that the twenty-seven ships and 
his Lacedaemonian advisers had arrived He thought the twenty- 
that everything should give way to the impoitance ofbnngmg^^ 
convoying so large a reinforcement which would secure niLmllL'is 
to the Lacedaemonians greater command of the sea, and 
that he must first of all provide foi the safe passage of and coaks 
8- Cp vii. 27 fin 
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the commissioncis who weie to report on Ins conduct bc 412 
So he at once gave up his intended expedition to Chios 
and sailed for Caunus As he coasted along he made 
a descent on the island of Cos Mcropis The city was 
unfortified and had been ovci thrown by an earthquake^ 
the greatest which has ever happened within our memory 
The citizens had fled into the mountains , so he sacked 
the town and oven an and despoiled the country, but let 
go the free inhabitants From Cos he came by night to 
Cnidus, and was prevailed upon by the impoitunity of 
the Cmdians, instead of disembarking his men, to sail at 


once, just as he w^as, against twenty Athenian ships wnth 
which Charmmus (one of the generals at Samos) w^as 
watching for the twenty-seven ships expected from Pelo- 
ponnesus, being those which Astyochus was going to 
escort The Athenians at Samos had hcaid fiom Melos 


of their coming, and Charmmus was cruising off the 
islands of Syme, Chalce, and Rhodes, and on the coast 
of Lycia , he had by this time discovered that they 
were at Caunus 


42 So Astyochus sailed at once to Syme before his arrival 

His ships -vvas rcpoited, m the hope that he might come upon the 
lose their . - , . 

way in the Athenian squadron in the open sea The ram and 
[eft wing cloudy State of the atmosphere caused confusion among 
anTdt^ his ships, whicli lost their way in the fog When dawn 
feated by broke, the fleet was dispersed and the left wing alone 

the Athe- ’ , , a •. i ^ , i 

mans, who was Visible to the Athenians, while the other was still 
turn^fl> at Straggling off the shore of the island Charmmus and 
appSm^ce Athenians put out to sea with less than their twenty 
res?of the Supposing that these were only the squadron from 

fleet Caunus for which they were watching They at once 
attacked them, sank three of them, disabled others, and 
were gaining the victory, when to their surprise theie 
appealed the laiger part of the Lacedaemonian fleet 
threatening to surround them Wheicupon they fled, 
and m their flight lost six ships, but with the rest gamed 
the island of Teutiussa, and thence Halicarnassus. The 
Peloponnesians touched at Cnidus, and there uniting 
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With the twenty-seven ships fiom Caunus, they all sailed VIII- 
to Sym^ and raised a trophy, they then returned and 
put into port again at Cnidus 

As soon as the Athenians heard the result of the sea- 43 
fight they sailed from Samos to Syme with their whole 

- ponnesians, 

neet 1 hey did not attack the Peloponnesians at Cnidus, who are now 
noi the Peloponnesians them, but they earned away the confer with 
stoies of their own ships which had been left at Syme, and p^eSes 
touching at Loryma, a place on the mainland, 1 eturned 

O points out 

to Samos. The Peloponnesians were now all together the con- 
at Cnidus, and weie making the repairs necessary after fmoiveTm 
the battle, while the Lacedaemonian commissioneis con- [J^eaties 
ferred with Tissaphernes (who was himself on the spot)'^^®^^- 
as to any matters in his past dealings with them at goes away 
which they weie displeased, and as to the best manner ^ 
of securing their common interests m the future conduct 
of the war. Lichas entered into the enquiry with great 
eneigy, he took exception to both the treaties, that of 
Chalcideus and that of Theramenes were equally objection- 
able For the King at that time of day to claim power 
over all the countries which his ancestors had formerly 
held was monstrous If either treaty were carried out, 
the inhabitants of all the islands, of Thessaly, of Locris, 
and of all Hellas, as far as Boeotia, would again be re- 
duced to slavery, instead of giving the Hellenes free- 
dom, the Lacedaemonians would be imposing upon them 
the yoke of Persia So he desired them to conclude 
some more satisfactory treaty, foi he would have nothing 
to say to these , he did not want to have the fleet main- 
tained upon any such terms Tissaphernes was indig- 
nant, and without settling anything went away in a rage 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesians had been receiving 44 


communications from the chief men of Rhodes, and Pelo- 
ponnesians 

resolved to sail thither They hoped to gain over an persuade 
island which was strong alike in sailors and in infantry, 
if successful, they might henceforward maintain theii 
navy by the help of their own allies without asking 
Tissaphernes for money. So in the same wintei they nothing 


P p 
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VIII. sailed from Cnidus against Rhodes, and first attacked bc 
Canienus ivith ninety-four ships The inhabitants, who 
iheAthe- wcic 111 igiiorancc of the plot and dwelt in an unfoitified 
SnTe too^ city, weic alaimcd and began to fly The Lacedaemo- 
hmVerthc ic-assuicd them, and assembling the people not 

revolt, make q( Cameiius, but of Liiidus and lasus, the two 

descents 

upon the othci citics of Rliodes, persuaded all of them to revolt 
from the Athenians Thus Rhodes went over to the 


Peloponnesians Neaily at the same time the Athenians, 
who had hcaid of their intentions, brought up the fleet 
fiom Samos, hoping to foiestall them , they appeared in 
the offing, but finding that they were just too late, sailed 
to Chalet, and thence back to Samos They now fought 
against Rhodes, making descents upon it fiom Chalce, 
Cos, and Samos, while the Peloponnesians, having col- 
lected thirty-two talents ^ from the Rhodians, drew up 
then ships, and did nothing for eleven weeks 
45 Before the Peloponnesians had removed to Rhodes 


Alcibiidcs, 
111 fcai ot 
his life 
from the 
Spaitans, 
ictnes to 
Tissaphei- 
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the Pelo- 
ponnesians 
and in- 
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ways 
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beg for 
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affaiis took a new turn After the death of Chalcidcus 
and the engagement at Miletus Alcibiades fell undei 
suspicion at Sparta, and orders came fiom home to 
Astyochus that he should be put to death For he was 
hated by Agis, and gencially distrusted In fear he 
letiicd to Tissapheincs, and soon, by woiking upon 
him, did all he could to injure the Peloponnesian cause 
He was his constant adviser, and induced him to cut 
down the pay of the sailors fiom an Attic diachma 
to half a drachma®, and this was only to be given 
at 11 regular intervals Tissaph ernes was instructed by 
him to tell the Peloponnesians that the Athenians, with 
their long experience of naval affairs, gave half a diachma 
only, not from poverty, but lest their sailors should 
be demoiahsed by high pay, and spend their money 
on pleasuies which injured their health, and thereby 
impaired their efficiency, ‘^the payment too was made 
ii regularly, that the arrears, which they would forfeit by 


£7^So b Cp, yiii 24 mit, 25 c About 54/. 

^ Others tianslate (omitting ‘the payment too was made irregu- 
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desertion, might be a pledge of their continuance in the VIII 
service^ He also recommended him to bribe the 
trieraichs and the generals of the allied cities into con- 
senting They all yielded with the exception of the 
Syracusans Hermocrates alone stood firm on behalf 
of the whole alliance When the allies who had revolted 
came asking for money, Alcibiades drove them away 
himself, saying on behalf of Tissaphernes that the Chians 
must have lost all sense of shame , they weie the iichest 
people in Hellas, and now, when they were being saved 
by foreign aid, they wanted other men, not only to nsk 
life, but to expend money in their cause To the othci 
cities he replied that, having paid such laige sums to 
the Athenians before they revolted, they would be inex- 
cusable if they were not willing to contribute as much 
and even more for their own benefit He represented 
further that Tissaphernes was now carrying on the wai 
at his own expense, and must be expected to be careful. 

But if supplies should come from the King he would 
restore the full pay, and do whatever was reasonable 
for the cities 

Alcibiades also advised Tissaphernes not to be in a 46. 
hurry about putting an end to the war, and neithei to Tissa- 

pneines 

bring up the Phoenician fleet which he was preparing, should 

nor to give pay to more Hellenic sailors , he should not conTeSmg 

be so anxious to put the whole power both by sea and one 

land into the same hands Let the dominion only another and 

fiiifllly ^et 

remain divided^ and then, whichever of the two rivals nd of both 

was troublesome, the King might always use the other nmL are^' 

against him. But if one defeated the other and became 

supreme on both elements, who would help Tissaphernes 

to overthrow the conqueror^ He would have to take cause they 

the field in person and fight, which he might not like, at empire at 

great risk and expense The danger would be easily 

aveited at a fraction of the cost, and at no risk to himself, 

if he wore out the Hellenes in mutual strife. Alcibiades iibeiators 

of Hellas 

larly’), ‘also lest they should get away from their ships too freely, 
leaving the pay still owing them as a pledge.’ 

P p 
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VIII also said that the Athenians would be more suitable B c 412 
phem'es P^-itncis of empire, because they were less likely to 

appiovcs, encroach by land, and both then pimciples and their 
begins piactice 111 cairymg on the wai accoided better with the 
pohcy^n-^ King’s interest For if he helped them to subject the 
dieted to element of the sea to themselves, they would gladly help 
him in the subjugation of the Hellenes who were in his 
country, wheieas the Lacedaemonians came to be their 
libel atois But a power which was at that very moment 
emancipating the Hellenes from the dominion of another 
Hellenic power like themselves would not be satisfied to 
leave them under the yoke of the Baibanan ^-if they 
once succeeded in crushing the Athenians^ So he 
advised him first to wear them both out, and when he 
had clipped the Athenians as close as he could, then to 
get the Peloponnesians out of his country To this 
course Tissaphernes was strongly inclined, if we may 
judge from his acts For he gave his full confidence to 
Alcibiades, whose advice he approved, and kept the 
Peloponnesians ill-provided, at the same time refusing 
to let them fight at sea, and insisting that they must 
wait until the Phoenician ships ariived , they would 
then fight at an advantage In this manner he ruined then 
affairs and impaired the efficiency of their navy, which 
had once been m first-rate condition Theie were many 
other ways in which he showed openly and unmistake- 
ably that he was not in earnest in the cause of his 
allies 

47. In giving this advice to Tissaphernes and the King, 
Alcibiades ^ow that he had passed over to them, Alcibiades said 

intrigues ^ 

with the what he really thought to be most for their interests ^ 
at^la^os^^ But he had another motive , he was preparing the way 
restorati^ for his own return from exile He knew that, if he did 
destroy his country altogether, the time would come 
giernes ^ when he would persuade his countiymen to recall him , 
ofAthSs and he thought that his arguments would be most 

a Moie literally ‘unless they failed at some time or othei to 
crush the Athenians * Cp v 43 init 
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ALCIBIADES AND THE A1 HEN I AES 581 

effectual if he were seen to be on intimate teinis with VIII. 
Tissaphernes And the result proved that he was right But there 
1 he Athenian soldiers at Samos soon perceived that he dition — 
had great influence with him, and he sent messages to the democracy^ 
chief persons among them, whom he begged to remember 
him to all good men and true, and to let them know 
that he would be glad to return to his country and cast 
in his lot with them He would at the same time make 
Tissaphernes their friend , but they must establish an 
oligarchy, and abolish the villainous democracy which 
had diiven him out Partly moved by these messages, 
but still more of their own inclination, the tneiarchs and 
leading Athenians at Samos weie now eager to over- 
thiow the democracy. 

The matter was stiired in the camp first of all, and 48 
introduced into the city afterwards A few peisons went A few of the 

^ oli£r 3 ,rchs 

over from Samos to Alcibiades, and confeired with him confer \Mth 
to them he held out the hope that he would make, first xiSy fomia 
of all Tissaphernes, and secondly the King himself, their j^ntiiecTmp 
friend, if they would put down democracy, the King Kmg s 

^ ° pay pioves 

would then be better able to trust them And so the a teiimg 
nobles, on whom the heaviest burdens are apt to fall p^mc^us 
conceived gieat hopes, not only that they would overcome fh^Urffrof 
their enemies, but that they would get the government 
into their own hands Returning to Samos, the envoys Alcibiades 
drew all such as seemed desirable accomplices into a oligarchy^? 
conspiracy, while the language held in public to the main 
body of the army was that the King would be their friend ^ 

and would supply them with money if Alcibiades was should the 
restored and demociacy given up Now the multitude ^Sy make 
were at first dissatisfied with the scheme, but the prospect oWeL- 
of the King’s pay was so grateful to them that they 
offeied no opposition , and the authors of the movement, 
after they had broached the idea to the people, once moie 
consideied the pioposals of Alcibiades among themselves 
and the members of their clubs Most of them thought 
the matter safe and straightforward enough Phrynichus, 

Cp viii 63 fin 



oHz oligarlhy and thl allies 

VIII who was still gencial, was of anothei mind He main- 
tained, and lightly, that Alcibiades cared no more for 
oligarchy than he did for democracy, and m seeking to 
change the existing foim of government was only con- 
sideiing how he might be lecallcd and restored to his 
countiy at the invitation of the clubs , whereas theii one 
caic should be to avoid disunion Why should the King 
go out of his way to join the Athenians whom he did 
not trust, when he would only get into tiouble with the 
Peloponnesians, who weie now as great a naval power, 
and held some of the most important cities m his 
dominion^ — it would be much easier foi him to make 
fi lends with them, who had never done him any harm. As 
to the allies, to whom they had promised the blessings of 
oligarchy which they were now about to enjoy themselves, 
he would be bound that the revolted cities would not 
leturn to them, noi would then old allies be a whit more 
loyal in consequence The form of government was 
mdiffeient to them if they could only be fiee, but they 
did not want to be in subjection either to an oligarchy 
01 to a democracy. And as for the so-called nobility, the 
allies thought that they would be quite as tioublcsome 
as the people , they were the persons who suggested 
Climes to the popular mind , who provided the means 
for their execution, and who reaped the fiuits themselves 
As far as it rested with the oligarchy the punishment of 
death would be inflicted unscrupulously, and without 
trial, whereas the people bi ought the oligarchs to their 
senses, and were a refuge to which the oppressed might 
always have recourse Experience had taught the cities 
this lesson, and he was well awaie of their feelings 
He was therefore himself utterly dissatisfied with the 
proposals of Alcibiades, and disapproved of the whole 
affair. 

49. But the conspiiators who were present were not at all 

The con- shaken in their opinion They accepted the plan and 

spiratorsaie 

unshaken prepared to send Peisander and other envoys to Athens, 
that they might manage the recall of Alcibiades and the 

Athens. 


O w 
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c 412 overthrow of the demociacy, and finally make Tissa- VIII 
pheines a friend of the Athenians 

Phrynichus now knew that a proposal would be made 5^ 
foi the restoiation of Alcibiades, which the Athenians 
would certainly accept , and having opposed his return ^ betray 
he feared that Alcibiades, if he were recalled, would do to Astyo- 
him a mischief, because he had stood in his way So he fumseif be- 
had recourse to the following device He sccietly sent a 
letter to Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, who He con- 
was still at Miletus, infoiming him that Alcibiades was make 
gaining ovei Tissapheines to the Athenians and ruining p7opo?ab ^ 
the Peloponnesian interests He gave full paiticulars, ' 
adding that Astyochus must excuse him if he sought to 
harm an enemy even at some cost to his country‘s Now 
Astyochus had no idea of punishing Alcibiades, who 
moreover no longer came within his reach On the 
contrary, he went to him and to Tissaphernes at Mag- 
nesia, and, turning infoimer, told them of the letter 
which he had received from Samos (He was believed 
to have sold himself to Tissaphernes, to whom he now 
betrayed eveiy thing , and this was the leason why he 
was so unwilling to bestir himself about the reduction 
of the pay^) Alcibiades immediately sent a despatch 
denouncing to the leaders of the army at Samos the 
treason of Phrynichus, and demanding that he should 
be put to death Phrynichus was confounded and in 
fact the revelation placed him in the greatest danger 
However he sent again to Astyochus, blaming him for 
having violated his formei confidence He then pro- 
ceeded to say that he was ready to give the Pelo- 
ponnesians the oppoitunity of destroying the whole 
Athenian army, and he explained m detail how Samos, 
which was unfortified, might best be attacked, adding 
that he was in danger of his life for their sakes, and that 
he need no longer apologise if by this 01 any other means 
he could save himself from destruction at the hands of his 

a- Cp. M. 92 foi a similar excuse. b Cp viii 45 med 

0 Placing the comma after ^pvvixos 
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VIII worst enemies Again the message was communicated bc 412 
by Astyochus to Alcibiades 

51 Now Phryniclius was well aware of his treacheiy, and 
of which he knew that another letter fiom Alcibiades giving 

also gives ” ^ 

information fulthcr infoimatioii was on the point of ariivmg before 
Athenians its aiiival he liimself warned the army that, Samos being 
iT pmgeci of some of the ships not anchoring wnthin 

his tieason. liaibour, the enemy were going to attack the fleet , 

and outwits J is ? 

Alcibiades, of this he had certain knowledge They ought therefore 
thought to to fortify the place as quickly as they could, and to take 
from spite ^veiy piecaution As he was in command he could 
execute his proposals by his own authority. So they 
set to work, and m consequence Samos, which would 
have been fortified in any case, was fortified all the 
sooner Not long afterwards the expected letter came 
fiom Alcibiades waining the Athenians that the aimy 
was being betiaycd by Phi ym elms, and that the enemy 
weie going to make an attack But Alcibiades was 
not trusted , he was thought to have attributed to 
Plirynichus out of peisonal animosity complicity in the 
enemy’s designs, with which he was himself acquainted 
Thus he did him no haim, but rathei strengthened his 
position by telling the same tale 
52. Alcibiades still continued his piactices with Tissa- 
Tissapher- phemes, wliom he now sought to diaw over to the 
theinflu- Athenian mteicst But Tissaphernes was afraid of the 
Scfbi^des Peloponnesians, who had more ships on the spot than the 


would 
have liked 
to join the 
Athenians 
For he 
had already 
quarrelled 


Athenians And yet he would have liked, if he could, to 
have been persuaded ; especially when he saw the oppo- 
sition which the Peloponnesians raised at Cnidus to the 
treaty of Theramenes® For his quairel with them had 


Mopon- broken out before the Peloponnesians went to Rhodes, 
nesiansat where they were at present stationed^, and the words 
the protest of Alcibiades, wlio had pieviously warned Tissaphernes 
co^med that the Lacedaemonians were the liberators of all the 


whidfiiT^ cities of Hellas, were verified by the protest of Lichas, 


had re- 
ceived 


who declaied that 'for the King to hold all the cities 


® Cp viii 43. 
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c 412 which he or his ancestors had held was a stipulation VIII. 
not to be endured ^ Alcibiades, who was playing foi 

j jr y blades 

a gieat stake, was very assiduous in paying his couitButhe 

, ry, . IS afraid 

to Iissaphernes 

Peisander and the other envoys who had been sent 53- 
from Samos arrived at Athens and made their proposals Peisander 

and his 

to the people They said much in few words, insisting colleagues 
above all that if the Athenians restored Alcibiades and AtheL^and 
modified their democracy they might secure the alliance recaUof 
of the King and gam the victory over the Pelopon- 
nesians Theie was gieat opposition to any change in modifica- 
the democracy, and the enemies of Alcibiades were loud democrLy 
in protesting that it would be a dreadful thing if he were 
permitted to return in defiance of the law The Eumol- aroused 
pidae and Ceryces called heaven and earth to witness 
that the city must never restoie a man who had been 
banished for profaning the mysteries. Amid violent 
expressions of indignation Peisander came foiward, and 
having up the objectors one by one he pointed out 
to them that the Peloponnesians had a fleet ready for 
action as large as their own, that they numbered more 
cities among their allies, and that they were furnished 
with money by Tissaphernes and the King , whereas 
the Athenians had spent eveiything he then asked 
them whether there was the least hope of saving the 
country unless the King could be won over They all 
acknowledged that there was none He then said to 
them plainlj?* — 

‘ But this alliance is impossible unless we are governed 
in a wiser manner, and office is confined to a smaller 
number then the King will trust us Do not let us be 
dwelling on the form of the constitution ^ which we may 
hereafter change as we please, when the veiy existence of 
Athens is at stake. And we must restore Alcibiades, 
who is the only man living capable of saving us ’ 

The people were very angiy at the fiist suggestion 54 
of an oligarchy, but when Peisander proved to them that 
^ Reading /SouXcuoo^ev with most MSS 
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586 THE SUCCESS OF PEISaI\ 1 )j^R 

they had no othei resources partly 111 feai, and partly in 
hope that it might be hereafter changed, they gave way 
So a decree was passed that Peisander himself and ten 
others should go out and negotiate to the best of their 
judgment with Tissaphernes and Alcibiades Peisander 
also denounced Phrynichus, and theiefore the people 
dismissed him and his colleague Sciionides from their 
commands, and appointed Diomedon and Leon to be 
admirals in their 100m Peisander thought that Phry- 
nichus would stand in the way of the negotiations with 
Alcibiades, and for this reason he calumniated him, al- 
leging that he had betrayed lasus and Amorges Then 
he went, one aftei another, to all the clubs which already 
existed in Athens for the management of trials and 
elections, and exhorted them to unite, and by concerted 
action put down the demociacy When he had com- 
pleted all the necessary pieparations and the plot was 
iipe, he and his colleagues proceeded on their voyage to 
Tissaphernes 

Duiing the same winter I^eon and Diomedon, who 
had now entered upon their command, made a descent 
upon Rhodes They found the Peloponnesian fleet 
diawn up out of their reach, but they landed, and 
defeated the Rhodians who came out to meet them 
From Rhodes they retired to Chalet % which hencefoith 
they made their base of operations rather than Cos, 
because they could there better command any move- 
ment which might be made by the PelopdTinesian fleet 
About this time Xenophantidas, a Lacedaemonian, 
brought woid to Rhodes from Pedaritus, the governor 
of Chios, that the Athenian fortification was now com- 
pleted ^ and that if the Peloponnesians with their whole 
fleet did not at once come to the rescue Chios would be 
lost So they determined to send help Meanwhile 
Pedaritus m person with his mercenaries and the whole 
Chian army attacked the lines which protected the 

Cp, vin. 44 fin , 60 fin ^ Gp viii. 40 fin, 
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c 412 Athenian fleet , he took a part of the wall and obtained VIII 

1 92 

possession of certain ships which were drawn up on 
shore But the Athenians rushed out upon them, and 
first putting to flight the Chians, soon defeated the rest 
of his forces Pedaritus himself was slain, together with 
many of the Chians, and a great quantity of arms was 
taken 


The Chians were now blockaded moie closely than 56 
ever both by sea and land, and theie was a great famine Peisander 
in the place Meanwhile Peisander and his colleagues Tissapher- 
came to Tissaphernes and proposed an agieement. But^oesnot 
Alcibiades was not as yet quite sure of Tissaphernes, pl^suaded 
who was more afraid of the Peloponnesians than of 3 

Athenians, and was still desirous, in accordance with the who does ' 
lesson which he had been taught by Alcibiades himself, bfthougVt^ 
to wear them both out So he had recourse to the device pe^i-suaSng^ 
of making Tissaphernes ask too much, that the negotia- 
tions might be broken off And I imagine that Tissa- demand too 
phernes himself equally wanted them to fail , he was SrAthe-^ 
moved by his fears, while Alcibiades, seeing that his 
reluctance was insuperable, did not wish the Athe- at the 
mans to think that he was unable to persuade him — he Alcibiades 
wanted them to believe that Tissaphernes was already 
persuaded and anxious to make terms but could not, 
because they themselves would not grant enough And 
so, speaking on behalf of Tissaphernes who was himself 
present, lie made such exorbitant demands that, although 
for a time the Athenians were willing to grant anything 
which he asked, at length the responsibility of breaking 
off the conference was thrown upon them. He and 
Tissaphernes demanded, first the cession of all Ionia to 
the King, then that of the neighbouring islands ; and 
there were some other conditions Thus far the Athe- 
nians offered no opposition. But at last, fearing that his 
utter inability to fulfil his promise would be exposed, at 
the third interview he demanded permission for the King 
to build ships, and sail along his own coast wherever and 
with as many vessels as he pleased This was too much, 
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588 TTSSAPHERNES AND THE ALLIES 

the Athenians now perceived that matters were hopeless, 
and that they had been duped by Alcibiades So they 
departed m anger to Samos 

Immediately aftciwaids, and duiing the same winter, 
Tissaphernes came down to Caunus wishing to bung 
back the Peloponnesians to Miletus, and once more to 
make a treaty with them on such teims as he could get , 
he was willing to maintain them, for he did not want to 
become wholly their enemy, and was afraid that if their 
large fleet were at a loss for supplies they might be 
compelled to fight and be defeated, or their crews might 
desert , in either case the Athenians would gam their 
ends without his assistance Above all he feared lest 
they should ravage the adjoining mainland in search of 
food. Taking into account all these possibilities, and 
true to his policy, which was to hold the balance evenly 
between the two contending powers, he sent foi the 
Lacedaemonians, fuinished them with supplies, and made 
a thud tieaty with them, which lan as follows — 

‘ In the thiiteenth year of the reign of Daiius the King, 
when Alexippidas was Ephor at Lacedaemon, a treaty 
was made in the plain of the Maeander between the 
Lacedaemonians and then allies on the one hand, and 
Tissaphernes, Hieramenes, and the sons of Pharnaces 
on the other, touching the interests of the King, and of 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies 

' I. All the King’s country which is in Asia shall con- 
tinue to be the King’s, and the King shall act as he 
pleases in respect of his own country. 

‘II The Lacedaemonians and their allies shall not go 
against the King’s country to do hurt, and the King 
shall not go against the countiy of the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies to do hurt If any of the Lacedaemonians 
or then allies go against the King’s country and do huit, 
the Lacedaemonians shall interfere and if any of the 
dwellers m the King’s country shall go against the 
country of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, and do 
hurt, the King shall interfere. 
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‘ III Tissaphernes shall provide food for the number VIIL 
of ships which the Lacedaemonians have at piesent, 
accoiding to the agreement, until the King’s ships arrive 
When they have arrived, the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies may either maintain their own ships, or they may 
receive the maintenance of their ships fiom Tissaphernes 
But in this lattei case the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies shall at the end of the war repay to Tissaphernes 
the money which they have received 

« IV When the King’s ships have arrived, the ships of 
the Lacedaemoniaftts and of their allies and of the King 
shall carry on the war in common, as may seem best to 
Tissaphernes and to the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies and if they wish to make peace with the Athe- 
nians both parties shall make peace on the same terms ’ 

Such was the treaty Tissaphernes now prepaied to 59 
bring up the Phoenician ships, as he had promised, and 
to fulfil his other pledges. He was anxious at all events 
to be seen making a beginning 

Towards the end of the winter, Oropus, which was 60 
occupied by an Athenian garrison, was betrayed to the 
Boeotians Certain of the Eretrians and of the Oropians 
themselves^ both having an eye to the 1 evolt of Euboea, J betrayed 
were concerned in the enterprise For Oropus, ^^-cing 
Eretria, while held by the Athenians could not be other instead of 
than a serious annoyance, both to Eretria and to theSlbfea! 
whole of Euboea Having now possession of Oropus ponnesitns 
the Eretrians came to Rhodes, and invited the Pelopon- 
nesians to Euboea They were however more disposed Chios, but 
to relieve the distress of Chios, and thither they sailed by the ap- 
from Rhodes with their whole fleet Near Triopium Atht^^ 
they descried the Athenian ships in the open sea sailing 
from Chalce neither fleet attacked the other, but both return to 

th6ir orij^i” 

arrived safely, the one at Samos, and the other at Miletus nai stations 
The Lacedaemonians now saw that they could no longer and atMUe- 
relieve Chios without a battle at sea So the winter 
ended, and with it the twentieth year in the Pelopon- 
nesian War of which Thucydides wrote the history 



590 PELOPOANESIAyS AT THE HELLESPONT 


VI IL At the beginning of the following spring, Dercyllidas, 

6 1 a Spartan, was sent at the head of a small aimy along 

The Chians, the coast to the Hellespont, He was to effect the revolt 
theif new^ of Abydos, a Milesian colony The Chians^ while Astyo- 
governor, doubting whether he could assist them, weie 

Spamii.ive compelled by the pressure of the blockade to fight at 
ships, make sea While he was still at Rhodes they had obtained 

from Miletus, after the death of Pedantus, a new 
^ain\T^ governoi, Leon, a Spaitan, who had come out as a marine 
advantage with Aiitisthenes ^ , he brought with him twelve ships, 

over thirtv'- so x ^ 

twoAthe- five Thunan, four Syracusan, one from Anaea, one 
man ships which was Leon’s own , they had 

been employed m guarding Miletus The Chians made 
a sally with their whole force, and seized a strong 
position , their ships at the same time, to the number of 
thiity-six, sailed out and fought with the thirty- two of 
the Athenians The engagement was severe , the Chians 
and their allies had lather the advantage, but evening 
had came on , so they retired to the city 

62 Soon afterwards Dercyllidas arrived at the Hellespont 
Dercyllidas from Miletus , Abydos, and two days later Lampsacus, 
She HeUeV revolted to him and Phainabazus Strombichides, having 
mducS^^ intelligence, hastened thither from Chios with twenty- 
M Abydos four Athenian ships, of which some weie transports con- 
Lampsacus veying hoplites Defeating the Lampsacenes who came 
strombi- out against him, he took Lampsacus, which was unforti- 

fied, at the first onset. He made a seizuie of the slaves 
covers' pioperty which he found there, and, reinstating the 

Lampsacus, free inhabitants, went on to Abydos But the people of 
Abydos Abydos would not yield, and though he attempted to 
take the place by assault, he failed , so he crossed over 
to Sestos, a city of the Chersonese opposite Abydos, 
which the Persians had formerly held. Theie he placed 
a gaiiison to keep watch over the entiie Hellespont. 

63. Meanwhile the Chians regained the command of the 
In the sea, and Astyochus and the Peloponnesians at Miletus, 
Strombi- hearing of the naval engagement and of the withdrawal 

® Cp viii 39 mit 
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c 411 of Stiombicliides and his ships, took courage. Sailing VI IL 
^ to Chios with two ships, Astyochus fetched away the 
fleet which was theie, and wnth his united foices made aiegamcon- 
demonstration against Samos But the Athenian crews, 
who were in a state of mutual distrust, did not go out to ^ei's bSL 
meet him , so he sailed back again to Miletus the 

^ Athenians 

t or about this time, or rather sooner, the democracy 

at Athens had been subveited Peisandei and his fellow ^P^^^tors 

at Samos 

envoys, on their return to Samos after their visit to Tissa- give up 
pheines, had stiengthened their interest in the army, and but, with ' 
had even persuaded the chief men of Samos to join them somrof the 
in setting up an ohgaichy, ^although they had lately risen 
against their owm countrymen^ in ordei to put down oli- persevere m 
garchy^ At the same time conferiing among themselves, 
the Athenian leadeis at Samos came to the conclusion 
that since Alcibiades would not join they had bettei leave 
him alone , for indeed he was not the sort of person who 
was suited to an oligarchy. But they determined, as 
they were already compromised, to proceed by them- 
selves, and to take measures for carrying the movement 
through , they meant also to persevere in the war, 
and were willing enough to contribute money or any- 
thing else which might be wanted out of then own 
houses, since they would now be labouring, not for 
others, but for themselves®. 

Having thus encouraged one another m their purpose 64. 
they sent Peisander and one half of the envoys back to They want 
Athens They were to carry out the scheme at home, ^mocra™ 
and had directions to set up an oligarchy in the subject- 
cities at which they touched on their voyage The other 
half were despatched different ways to other subject- ciaiiy the 
cities Diotrephes, who was then at Chios, was sent to having 
assume the command m Chalcidic^ and on the coast ofm^g^^gQ, 
Till ace, to which he had been pieviou&ly appointed On 
arriving at Thasos he put down the democracy. But to retain 

^ ^ tliGir con- 

within about two months of his departure the Thasians nectionwith 

Athens 

S' Or, ‘although there had just been an insurrection in Samos itself ’ 

^ Gp \ii] 21, 73 mit ° Gp viii 48 imt 
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began to fortify their city, they did not want to have an 
aristociacy dependent on Athens when they were daily 
expecting to obtain their liberty fiom Lacedaemon For 
there were Thasian exiles who had been driven out by 
the Athenians dwelling in Peloponnesus, and they, with 
the assistance of their friends at home, weie exerting 
themselves vigorously to obtain ships and effect the 
revolt of Thasos The recent change was exactly what 
they desired , for the government had been reformed 
without danger to themselves, and the democracy, who 
would have opposed them, had been overthrown Thus 
the result in the case of Thasos, and also, as I imagine, 
of many other states, was the opposite of what the oli- 
garchical conspirators had intended For the subject- 
cities, having secured a moderate foim of government, 
and having no fear of being called to account for 
their pioccedings, aimed at absolute fieedom, they 
scorned the sham independence proffered to them by 
the Athenians 

Peisander and his colleagues puisued their voyage and, 
as they had agieed, put down the democracies m the dif- 
ferent states From some places they obtained the as- 
sistance of heavy-armed troops, which they took with 
them to Athens^ There they found the revolution more 
than half accomplished by the oligarchical clubs Some 
of the younger citizens had conspired and secretly assas- 
sinated one Androcles, a great man with the people, who 
had been foremost m procuring the banishment of Alci- 
biades^ Their motives were two-fold they killed him 
because he was a demagogue , but more because they 
hoped to gratify Alcibiades, whom they were still ex- 
pecting to return, and to make Tissapheines their friend 
A few otheis who were inconvenient to them they made 
away with in a like secret manner Meanwhile they 
declaied m their public programme that no one ought to 
receive pay who was not on military service , and that 
not more than five thousand should have a share in the 

^ Gp VI 89 fin. 
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c 411 government, those, namely, who were best able to serve VIIL 
^ the state in person and with then money 

These were only pretences intended to look well in the 66 
eyes of the people, for the authors of the revolution fully The con- 

, ^ ^ ^ spiratorsfor 

meant to retain the new government in their own hands a time reign 
The popular assembly and the council of five hundred they put out 
were still convoked, but nothing was bi ought before 
them of which the conspirators had not approved , the mconve- 
speakers were of their party and the things to be said sons, the 
had been all aiianged by them beforehand No one any Eom mu- 
longer raised his voice against them, for the citizens 
weie afraid when they saw the strength of the conspiiacy, 
and II any one did utter a word, he was put out of the combine 
way in some convenient manner No search was madetainte" 
for the assassins , and though there might be suspicion, 
no one was brought to trial, the people were so de- 
pressed and afraid to move that he who escaped violence 
thought himself fortunate, even though he had never said 
a word Their minds were cowed by the supposed num- 
ber of the conspiratois, which they greatly exaggerated, 
having no means of discovering the truth, since the size 
of the city pi evented them from knowing one another 
Foi the same reason a man ^ could not conspire and re- 
taliate % because he was unable to express his sorrow or 
indignation to another , for he could not make a con- 
fidant of a stranger, and he would not trust his acquaint- 
ance. The members of the popular party all approached 
one another with suspicion , every one was supposed to 
have a hand in what was going on Some were con- 
cerned whom no one would ever have thought likely to 
turn oligarchs , their adhesion created the worst mistrust 
among the multitude, and by making it impossible for 
them to rely upon one another, greatly contributed to 
the security of the few. 

Such was the state of affairs when Peisander and his 67. 
colleagues arrived at Athens They immediately set to The anal 

SuTOKkW 

a Or, taking imlBovXeiKravTa as the object ‘could not defend 
himself against the wiles of another ’ 
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work and prepaied to stiike the final blow. First, they 
called an assembly and pioposed the election often com- 
missioners, who should be empowered to frame for the 
city the best constitution which they could devise , this 
was to be laid befoic the people on a fixed day When 
the day arrived they summoned an assembly to meet in 
the temple of Poseidon at Colonus without the walls, 
and distant lather more than a mile But the commis- 
sioners only moved that any Athenian should be allowed 
to propose whatever resolution he pleased — nothing 
more, threatening at the same time with severe penal- 
ties anybody who indicted the proposer for unconsti- 
tutional action, or otherwise offered injury to him The 
whole scheme now came to light. A motion was made 
to abolish all the existing magistracies and the payment 




of magistrates, and to choose a piesiding board of five ; 
these five were to choose a hundred, and each of the 


hundred was to co-opt three otheis The Four Hundred 
thus selected weie to meet in the council-chamber, 


they were to have absolute authority, and might govern 
as they deemed best, the Five Thousand were to be 
summoned by them whenever they chose 
68. The mover of this proposal, and to outwaid appearance 
The leading thc most activc partizan of the revolution, was Peisander, 
of the but the real author and maturer of the whole scheme, 
was who had been longest interested in it, was Antiphon, a 
had hitherto inferior in virtue to none of his contempoianes, and 

tired hfe P<^ssessed of remarkable powers of thought and gifts of 
he was ’ speech He did not like to come foiward in the as- 
SvS^of sembly, or in any other public arena To the multitude, 
wheThis^^ who were suspicious of his great abilities, he was an 
own turn object of dislikc , but there was no man who could 
the best do more for any who consulted him, whethei their 
himself business lay in the courts of justice or m the assembly 
SdThe^ And when the government of the Four Hundred was 
wS^ abo overthrown and became exposed to the vengeance of 
men of the people, and he being accused of taking part in the 
ability, and plot had to Speak in his own case, his defence was 
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undoubtedly the best ever made by any man tried on VIII. 
a capital charge down to my time Phrynichus also 
showed extraordinary zeal in the interests of the oli- 
garchy. He was afraid of Alcibiades, whom he knew task 
to be cognizant of the intrigue which when at Samos 
he had earned on with Astyochus®, and he thought 
that no oligarchy would ever be likely to restorh him 
Having once set his hand to the work he was deemed 
by the others to be the man upon whom they could best 
depend in the hour of danger Another chief leader 
of the revolutionary party was Theramenes the son of 
Hagnon, a good speaker and a sagacious man No 
wonder then that, m the hands of all these able men, 
the attempt, however arduous, succeeded For an easy 
thing It certainly w^as not, one bundled years after the 
fall of the tyrants, to destroy the liberties of the Athe- 
nians, who not only were a free, but duiing more than 
one half of this time had been an imperial people. 

The assembly passed all these measures without a dis- 69 
sentient voice, and was then dissolved. And now the The old 

council of 

Four Hundred were introduced into the council-chamber the five 
1 he manner was as follows — The whole population were broken up 
always on service, either manning the walls or drawn up 
at their places of arms, for the enemy were at Decelea^ part as 

they are 

On the day of the assembly those who were not in the bidden, 
conspiracy were allowed to go home as usual, while the pay 
conspirators were quietly told to remain, not actually by 
their aims, but at a short distance, if anybody opposed 
what was doing they were to arm and interfere. There 
were also on the spot some Andiians and Tenians, three 
hundred Carystians, and some of the Athenian colonists 
from Aegina®, who received similar instructions, they 
had all been told to bring with them from their homes 
their own arms for this especial purpose^ Having dis- 
posed their forces the Four Hundred arrived, every one 
with a dagger concealed about his person, and with them 

^ Cp vii 28 init. ® Gp 11. 27 
^ Cp vin 65 mit 
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VIIL a hundred and twenty Hellenic youth, whose services 
they used for any act of violence which they had in 
hand They broke in upon the council of five hundred 
as they sat in the council-chamber, and told them to 
take their pay and begone They had brought with 
them the pay of the senators foi the remainder of their 
yeaily term of office, which they handed to them as they 
went out 


70 In this manner the council retired without offering 

They aie any remonstrance , and the rest of the citizens kept 

rGplcicGci bv 

the Four perfectly quiet and made no counter movement The 
Si^ogovern Four Hundred then installed themselves in the council- 
aiid^ny^to^^ chamber, for the present they elected by lot Prytanes 
make^oeace of their own number, and did all that was customary in 
daemon the way of prayers and sacrifices to the Gods at then- 
entrance into office Soon however they wholly changed 
the democratic system , and although they did not lecall 
the exiles, because Alcibiades was one of them, they 
governed the city with a high hand Some few whom 
they thought would be better out of the way were put 
to death by them, others imprisoned, others again exiled. 
They also sent heralds to Agis, the Lacedaemonian 
king, who was at Decelea, saying that they desired to 
conclude a peace with him , and that they expected 
him to be more ready to tieat with them than with the 
perfidious democracy 

71 • But he, thinking that the city must be in an unsettled 
AgiSji^mk- state and that the people would not so quickly yield up 
the city IS their ancient liberty, thinking too that the appearance of 
mercy! re- 3 - great Lacedaemonian army would increase their ex- 
trcSmth citement, and far from convinced that civil strife was not 


Bura moment raging among them, gave unfavour- 

proacEmg able answers to the envoys of the Four Hundied He 
the wall, sent to Peloponnesus for large reinforcements, and then, 
deceived the gairisoii at Decelea and the newly arrived troops. 

Hundred Came down in person to the veiy walls of Athens He 
Svice expected that the Athenians, distracted by civil strife, 
send an would be quite at his meicy, there would be such a 
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c panic created by the presence of enemies both within VIII. 

^ and without the walls, that he might even succeed 
taking the city at the first onset , for the Long Walls daemon 
would be deserted, and he could not fail of captuimg 
them But when he drew near there was no sign of the 
slightest disorder within , the Athenians, sending out 
their cavalry and a force of heavy and light-armed 
troops and archers, struck down a few of his soldiers 
who had ventured too far, and retained possession of 
some arms and dead bodies , whereupon, having found 
out his mistake, he withdrew to Decelea There he and 
the garrison remained at their posts , but he ordered the 
newly arrived troops, after they had continued a few 
days in Attica, to return home The Four Hundred 
resumed negotiations, and Agis was now more ready 
to listen to them By his advice they sent envoys to 
Lacedaemon in the hope of coming to terms 
They also sent ten commissioners to Samos, who were 
to pacify the army, and to explain that the oligarchy 
was not established with any design of injuring Athens embassy to 
or her citizens, but foi the pieservation of the whole are”to^’ ^ ^ 
state The promoters of the change were five thousand, 
not four hundred , but never hitherto, owing to the 
pressure of war and of business abroad, had so many 
as five thousand assembled to deliberate even on the 
most important questions They instructed them to say 
anything else which would have a good effect, and sent 
them on their mission as soon as f^ey themselves were 
installed in the government ,For they were afraid, and 
not without reason as the event showed, that the Athe- 
nian sailors would be impatient of the oligarchical 
system, and that disaffection would begin at Samos and 
end in their own overthiow. 

At the very time when the Four Hundred were estab- 73 
lishing themselves at Athens, a reaction had set in But a 

- , 1 reaction has 

against the oligarchical movement at Samos. Some set m at 
Samians of the popular party, which had originally fte&mian 
arisen up against the nobles, changed sides again when 
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VIII Peisandei came to the island % and peisuaded by him 
and his Athenian accomplices at Samos, they formed 
sidesrbegm a body of tliiee bundled conspiratois and piepared 
^^olence to attack the lest of the popular party who had 
S^akw previously been their comrades There was a certain 
Hypei bolus, an Athenian of no chaiacter, who, not for 
smated by any fear of his powei and influence, but for his villany, 
their Athe- and because the city was ashamed of him, had been 
compiites ostracised. This man was assassinated by them, and 
they were abetted in the act by Charminus, one of the 
put fhem certain of the Athenians at Samos, to 

down whom they pledged their faith They also joined these 
Athenians in other deeds of violence, and were eager to 
fall upon the popular party But the people, discovering 
their intention, gave information to the generals Leon 
and Diomedon, who weie impatient of the attempted 
oligarchy because they weie respected by the multitude, 
to Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, one of whom was a 
tnerarch and the other a private soldier, and to others 
who were thought to be the steadiest opponents of the 
oligarchical movement They entreated them not to 
allow the Samian people to be destroyed, and the island 
of Samos, without which the Athenian empire would never 
have lasted until then, to be estranged. Thereupon the 
generals went to the soldiers one by one, and begged 
them to interfere, addressing themselves especially to 
the Parah, or crew of the ship Paralus, all freeborn 
Athenians, who were at any time ready to attack 
oligarchy, real or imaginary Leon and Diomedon, 
whenever they sailed to any other place, left some ships 
for the protection of the Samians. And so, when the 
three hundred began the attack, all the crews, especially 
the Parah, hastened to the rescue, and the popular party 
gained the victory. Of the three hundred they slew 
about thirty, and the three most guilty were banished ; 
the rest they forgave, and henceforward all lived together 
under a democracy. 


Cp. ym. 21, 63 med. 
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c 411 Chaereas the son of Archestiatus, an Athenian, who VIII. 

I 92, 2 r j - 

nad been active m the movement, was quickly de- 74 
spatched by the Samians and the army in the ship The Parah, 
Paralus to Athens, there to report the defeat of the Jhereport^ 
Samian oligarchy, for as yet they did not know that the voiution to 
government was in the hands of the Four Hundred Athens, 

No sooner had he arrived than the Four Hundred coldly 
imprisoned two or three of the Parali, and taking away chtereas 
their ship transferred the rest of the crew to a troop- escapS^to^ 
ship which was ordered to keep guard about Euboea 
Chaereas, seeing in an instant how matters stood, had manner of 
contrived to steal away and get back to Samos, where the oii^^ 
he told the soldiers with much aggravation the news 
from Athens, how they were punishing eveiybody with 
stripes, and how no one might speak a word against the 
government , he declared that their wives and children 
were being outraged, and that the oligarchy were going 
to take the relations of all the men serving at Samos who 
were not of their faction and shut them up, intending, if 
the fleet did not submit, to put them to death And he 
added a great many other falsehoods. 

When the army heard his report they instantly 75 
lushed upon the chief authors of the oligarchy who were 
present, and their confederates, and tried to stone them are beside 
But they were deterred by the warnings of the moderate Buunstead 
party, who begged them not to ruin everything by°4£nf^ 
violence while the enemy were lying close to them, 
prow threatening prow. Thrasybulus the son of Lycus, pervaded 
and Thrasyllus, who were the chief leaders of the syllus and 
reaction, now thought that the time had come for the Juhfs^to 
open proclamation of democracy at Samos, and they 
bound the soldiers, more especially those of the oligar- allegiance 
chical party, by the most solemn oaths to maintain a mociacy 
democracy and be of one mind, to piosecute vigorously ninnstimie 
the war with Peloponnesus, to be enemies to the Four 
Hundred, and to hold no parley with them by heialds 
All the Samians who were of full age took the same 
oath, and the Athenian soldiers determined to make 
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common caasc with the Samians in their troubles and 
dangers, and invited them to share then fortunes They 
considered that neither the Samians nor themselves had 
any place of lefugc to which they could tuin, but that, 
whether the Four Hundred or their enemies at Miletus 
gained the day, they were doomed 

There was now an obstinate struggle, the one paity 
determined to force democracy upon the city, the other 
to force oligaichy upon the fleet The soldiers proceeded 
to summon an assembly, at which they deposed their 
former generals, and any tneiarchs whom they sus- 
pected, and chose others. Among the new generals 
Thras 5 ^bulus and Thrasyllus naturally found a place. 
One after another the men rose and encouraged their 
comrades by various arguments ‘We ought not to 
despond,’ they said, ‘because the city has revolted fiom 
us, for they aie few and we are many, they have lost 
us and not wc them, and our resouiccs are far gre^tei. 
Having the whole navy with us we can compel the 
subject states to pay us tribute as well as if we sailed 
foith fiom the Pnaeus , Samos is our own — no weak 
city, but one which in the Samian wai all but wrested 
from Athens the dominion of the sea , and the position 
which wc hold against our Peloponnesian enemies is as 
stiong as heretofoie And again, with the help of the 
fleet we are better able to obtain supplies than the 
Athenians at home Indeed the only reason why the 
citizens have so long retained the command of the 
Piraeus is that we who are stationed at Samos are the 
advanced guard of the Piraeus itself And now if they 
will not agree to give us back the constitution, it will 
come to this — that we shall be better able to drive them 
off the sea than they us. The help which the city gives us 
against our enemies is poor and worthless , and we have 
lost nothing m losing them They have no longer any 
money to send’ (the soldiets were supplying themselves) 

‘ They cannot aid us by good counsel , and yet for what 
other reason do states exeicise authority over armies^ 
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C 411 But in this respect too they are useless They have VIII 
^ gone altogether astray, and ovei thrown the constitution 
of their country, which we maintain and will endeavour 
to make the oligarchy maintain likewise Our advisers 
in the camp then are at least as good as theirs in the 
city Alcibiades, if we procure his recall and pardon, 
will be delighted to obtain for us the alliance of the King 
And above all, if these hopes fail entirely, yet, while we 
have our gieat navy, there are many places of refuge 
open to us m which we shall find city and lands 

Having met and encouraged one another by these and 77 
similai appeals, they displayed a corresponding eneigy The oii- 
in their preparations for wai. And the ten commissioners voys remain 
whom the Four Hundred had sent out to Samos, hearing 
when they reached Delos how matters stood, went no 
further 


Meanwhile the Peloponnesians m the fleet at Miletus 78 
had likewise troubles among themselves The sailois The Peb- 
complained loudly to one another that their cause was 
ruined by Astyochus and Tissaphernes ^Astyochus,’ bXriy of 
they said, h'efused to fight before % while we were strong 
and the Athenian navy weak, and will not fight nowp^emes 
when they arc reported to be in a state of anarchy, and 
their fleet is not as yet united We aie kept waiting 
for Tissaphernes and the Phoenician ships, which are a 
mere pretence and nothing more, and we shall soon be 
utterly exhausted Tissaphernes never brings up the 
promised reinforcement, and he destroys our navy by 
his scanty and irregular payments the time has come 
when we must fight ’ The Syracusans weie especially 
vehement in the matter 


Astyochus and the allies became aware of the outcry, 79 
and had resolved in council to fight a decisive battle 
This resolution was confirmed when they heard of the bundled 
confusion at Samos So they put to sea with all their ships offers 
ships, in numbci a hundied and twelve, and ordering the Athemans^^ 
Milesians to march along the coast towards Mycale, They prefer 

® ’ toawail the 

^ Cp viii 38 fin , 44 fin , 55 init , 60 fin 
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sailed thither themselves But the Athenians with their 
fleet of eighty-two ships, which had come out of Samos 
and weie just then moored at Glauce on the promontory 
of Mycal^;, a point of the mainland not far off, saw the 
Peloponnesians bearing down upon them, and returned, 
thinking that with their inferior numbers they were not 
justified in risking their all. Besides, having previous 
information fiom Miletus that the Peloponnesians were 
anxious to fight, they had sent a messenger to Strom- 
bichides at the Hellespont, and were waiting for him 
to come to their aid with the ships from Chios which 
had gone to Abydos^ So they retreated to Samos, 
and the Peloponnesians sailed for Mycal^ and theie 
established themselves, together with the land-forces of 
Miletus and of the neighbouring cities On the following 
day they were on the point of attacking Samos, when 
news came that Strombichides had ai lived with the fleet 
from the Hellespont, whereupon the Peloponnesians 
immediately retired towaids Miletus, and the Athenians 
themselves, thus reinforced, sailed against Miletus with 
a bundled and eight ships They had hoped to fight a 
decisive battle, but no one came out to meet them, and 
they returned to Samos 

The Peloponnesians had not gone out because they 
thought ^that even with their united force they could not 
risk a battle ^ But not knowing how to maintain so 
large a fleet, especially since Tissaphernes never paid 
them pioperly, they at once while the summer lasted 
sent Clearchus the son of Rhamphias with forty ships to 
Phamabazus, this being the commission which he had 
originally received from Peloponnesus®, Phamabazus 
had been inviting them to come, and promised to main- 
tain them , the Byzantians likewise had been sending 
envoys to them proposing to revolt. The Pelopon- 
nesian squadion put out into the open sea that they 
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^ Or, ‘ that they were not a match for the now united forces of 
the enemy.’ ® Gp viii. 8 med 
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might not be seen on their voyage by the Athenians. VIII. 
They were caught in a storm , Clearchus and most of 
his ships found refuge at Delos, and thence returned to 
Miletus He himself proceeded later by land to the 
Hellespont and assumed his command But ten ships 
under Helixus of Megara ai rived safely, and effected the 
revolt of Byzantium The Athenians at Samos, re- 
ceiving information of these movements, sent a naval 
force to guard the Hellespont , and off Byzantium a 
small engagement was fought by eight ships against 
eight 

Ever since Thrasybulus restored the democracy at 8 1 . 
Samos he had strongly insisted that Alcibiades should Aicibiades 
be recalled, the other Athenian leaders were of the same Athe- 
mind, and at last the consent of the army was obtained 
at an assembly which voted his return and full pardon the sad 

1 , . , i-r. misunder- 

Thrasybulus then sailed to Tissaphernes, and brought s^tandmg 
Alcibiades to Samos, convinced that there was no help arisen about 
for the Athenians unless by his means Tissaphernes 
could be drawn away from the Peloponnesians. An as- fleet 
sembly was called, at which Alcibiades lamented the cruel of victory 

TTisso.** 

and unjust fate which had banished him , he then spoke phemeswiii 
at length of their political prospects ; and bright indeed 
were the hopes of future victory with which he inspired 
them, while he magnified to excess his present influence 
over Tissaphernes He meant thereby first to fiighten 
the oligarchy at home, and effect the dissolution of their 
clubs , and secondly, to exalt himself in the eyes of the 
army at Samos and fortify their resolution , thiidly, to 
widen the breach between Tissaphernes and the enemy, 
and blast the hopes of the Lacedaemonians Having 
these objects in view, Alcibiades carried his fulsome 
assurances to the utmost Tissaphernes, he said, had 
promised him that if he could only tiust the Athenians 
they should not want for food while he had anything to 
give, no not if he were driven at last to turn his own bed 
into money, that he would bring up the Phoenician 
ships (which were already at Aspendus) to assist the 
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604 GREAT HOPES IN THE ATHENIAN FLEET 

Athenians instead of the Peloponnesians ; but that he 
could not trust the Athenians unless Alcibiades were 
restoied and became suiety for them 

Hearing all this, and a great deal more, the Athe- 
nians immediately appointed him a colleague of their 
other generals, and placed everything in his hands , no 
man among them would have given up for all the world 
the hope of deliverance and of vengeance on the Four 
Hundied which was now aroused m them , so excited 
were they that under the influence of his woids they 
despised the Peloponnesians, and were ready to sail at 
once for the Piraeus But in spite of the eagerness 
of the multitude he absolutely foibade them to go 
thither and leave behind them enemies nearer at hand 
Having been elected general, he said, he would make the 
conduct of the v/ar his first care, and go at once to Tis- 
sapheincs And he went straight from the assembly, in 
order that he might be thought to do nothing without 
Tissaphcines, at the same time he wished to be honoured 
in the eyes of Tissaphernes himself, and to show him 
that he had now been chosen general, and that a time 
had come when he could do him a good or a bad turn. 
Thus Alcibiades fiightened the Athenians with Tissa- 
pheines, and Tissaphcines with the Athenians, 

The Peloponnesians at Miletus who had already con- 
ceived a mistrust of Tissaphernes, when they heard of 
the restoration of Alcibiades were still more exasperated 
against him About the time of the threatened attack 
of the Athenians on Miletus, Tissaphernes, observing 
that the Peloponnesians would not put out to sea and 
fight with them, had become much more remiss m 
paying the fleet , and previously to this a dislike of him, 
arising out of his connection with Alcibiades, had gained 
ground He was now more hated than ever As before, 
the soldiers began to gather m knots and to express 
discontent , and not only the soldiers, but some men 
of position complained that they had never yet received 
their full pay, and that the sum given was too small, 
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c 411 while even this was irregularly paid , if they did not VIII 
^ fight, or go where they could obtain food, the men would 
desert All these grievances they laid to the charge of 
Astyochus, who humoured Tissaphemes for his own gain 

While these thoughts were passing m then minds the 84. 
behaviour of Astyochus gave occasion to an outbreak 
The Syracusan and Thurian sailors were for the most breaks out 
part free men, and therefore bolder than the rest in^o^enc^^ 
assailing him with demands for pay Astyochus answered ^tyochus 
them roughly and thieatened them, he even raised his The Miie- 
stick against Dorieus of Tliurii who was pleading the like spirit 
cause of his own sailors When the men saw the action ^^^amson 
they, sailor-hke, lost all control of themselves, and rushed phJner 
upon him, intending to stone him , but he, perceiving They are 

, , , , r i rebuked by 

what was coming, ran to an altar, where taking refuge he Uchas, 
escaped unhurt, and they were parted The Milesians, p^JjoTthey 
who were likewise discontented, captured by a sudden 
assault a fort which had been built in Miletus by Tissa- 
pheines, and drove out the garrison which he had placed 
there Of this proceeding the allies approved, especially 
the Syracusans , Lichas, however, was displeased, and 
said that the Milesians and the inhabitants of the King’s 
country should submit to the necessary humiliation, and 
manage to keep on good terms with Tissaphemes until 
the war was well ovei His conduct on this and on 
other occasions excited a strong feeling against him 
among the Milesians , and afterwards, when he fell sick 
and died^ they would not let him be buried where his 
Lacedaemonian comrades would have laid him 

While the Lacedaemonians were quarrelling in this 85. 
manner with Astyochus and Tissaphemes, Mindarus Mmdarus 

* succeeds 

arrived from Lacedaemon , he had been appointed to Astyochus 
succeed Astyochus, who surrendered to him the com- phemes 
mand of the fleet and sailed away. Tissaphemes sent 
with him an envoy, one of his own attendants, a Canan 
named Gauhtes, who spoke both Greek and Persian ^ him against 
He was instructed to complain of the destiuction of the ^atestnd 
a Cp. IV 109 med. 
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VIII. fort by the Milesians, and also to defend Tissaphernes rc 411 
lelmn^s" k charges For he knew that Milesian envoys ® 

Malignity weie going to Sparta chiefly to accuse him, and Hermo- 
phSner crates with them, who would explain how he, aided by 
Hermo- Alcibiadcs, was playing a double game and ruining the 
crates Peloponnesian cause. Now Tissaphernes owed Hermo- 
crates a grudge ever since they quarrelled about the 
payment of the sallols^ And when afterwards he had RC 410 
been exiled from Syracuse, and other generals, Potamis, ^ 
Myscon, and Demaichus, came to take the command of 
the Syracusan ships at Miletus'^, Tissaphernes attacked 
him with still greater violence in his exile, declaring 
among other things that Hermocrates had asked him 
for money and had been refused, and that this was the 
reason of the enmity which he conceived ^ against him 
And so Astyochus, the Milesians, and Hermocrates 
sailed away to Lacedaemon. Alcibiades had by this 
time returned from Tissaphernes to Samos. 

86. The envoys whom the Four Hundicd had sent to 
The envoys pacify the aimy and give explanations left Delos‘S and 
Hundred came to Samos after the return of Alcibiadcs, and an 
btmos after assembly was held at which they endeavoured to speak 
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At fiist the soldiers would not listen to them, but 
shouted ‘Death to the subvertcrs of the democracy’ 
When quiet had been with difficulty restoicd, the 
envoys told them that the change was not meant for 
the destruction but for the preservation of the state, and 
that there was no intention of betraying Athens to the 
enemy, which might have been effected by the new 
government already if they had pleased during the 
recent invasion. They declared that all the citizens 


wbodis- were in turn to become members of the Five Thousand, 

misses the , i ^ . 

envoys with and that the families of the sailors were not being out- 

words raged, as Chaeieas slanderously reported, or in any way 

molested, they were living quietly in their respective 


to AtheS^ homes. They defended themselves at length, but the 


Gp. vm. 45 med. ^ Cp. Xen Hell 1127 foil. 

® Or, ‘ displayed ’ ^ Cp. vin, 77 
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c 411 more they said, the more furious and unwilling to listen VIII. 
grew the multitude Various proposals were made, 
above all they wanted to sail to the Piraeus, Then 
Alcibiades appears to have done as eminent ^ a service 
to the state as any man ever did. For if the Athenians 
at Samos m their excitement had been allowed to sail 
against their fellow-citizens^ the enemy would instantly 
have obtained possession of Ionia and the Hellespont 
This he prevented, and at that moment no one else 
could have restrained the multitude but he did restrain 
them, and with sharp words protected the envoys against 
the fury of individuals in the crowd He then dismissed 
them himself with the reply that he had nothing to say 
against the rule of the Five Thousand, but that the Four 
Hundred must be got rid of, and the old council of Five 
Hundred restored. If they had reduced the expendi- 
ture in order that the soldiers on service might be bettei 
off for supplies^ he highly appioved For the rest he 
entreated them to stand firm, and not give way to the 
enemy, if the city was preserved, there was good hope 
that they might be reconciled amongst themselves, but 
if once anything happened either to the aimy at Samos 
or to their fellow-citizens at home, there would be no 
one left to be reconciled with 

There were also present envoys from Argos, who prof- Paraii 
fered their aid ‘to the Athenian people at Samos ’ Alci- escaped 
blades complimented them, and requested them to come bnnge^n-^^ 
with their forces when they were summoned , he then ^rgos^^”^ 
dismissed them. These Argives came with the Paraii 
who had been ordered by the Four Hundred to cruise off 
Euboea in a troop-ship'’; they were afterwards employed 
in conveying to Lacedaemon certain envoys sent by the 
Four Hundred, Laespodias, Aristophon, and Melesias, 

But when they were near Argos on their voyage the 
crews seized the envoys, and, as they were among the 
chief authors of the revolution, delivered them over to 
the Argives , while they, instead of returning to Athens, 
a Reading irpS>Tos ^ Cp viii 74 
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608 WHY TISSAPHERNES WENT TO ASPENDUS 

went from Aigos to Samos, and biouglit with them m 
their trireme the Argivc ambassadors 

During the same summer, and just at the time when 
the Peloponnesians were most offended with Tissa- 
pheines on various grounds, and above all on account 
of the restoiation of Alcibiades, which finally proved 
him to be a partizan of the Athenians, he, as if he were 
wanting to deal himself of these suspicions, prepaied to 
go to Aspendus and fetch the Phoenician ships , and he 
desired Lichas to go with him He also said that he 
would assign the charge of the army to his lieutenant 
Tamos, who would pi o vide for them during his absence 
Why he went to Aspendus, and having gone there never 
brought the ships, is a question not easy to answer, and 
which has been answered in various ways. For the 
Phoenician fleet of a hundred and forty-seven ships came 
as far as Aspendus — thcie is no doubt about this, but 
why they nevei came further is matter of conjecture 
Some think that, in going to Aspendus, Tissaphernes was 
still pursuing his policy of weaiing out the Pelopon- 
nesians , at any rate Tamos, who was in charge, supplied 
them no better, but rathci woise Othcis arc of opinion 
that he brought up the Phoenician fleet to Aspendus m 
order to make money by selling the crews their dis- 
charge , for he certainly had no idea of using them in 
actual service. Others think that he was influenced by 
the outcry against him which had reached Lacedaemon , 
and that he wanted to create an impression of his 
honesty ‘Now at any rate he has gone to fetch the 
ships, and they are really manned.’ I believe beyond 
all question that he wanted to wear out and to neutralise 
the Hellenic forces; his object was to damage them both 
while he was losing time in going to Aspendus, and to 
paialyse their action, and not strengthen either of them 
by his alliance. For if he had chosen to finish the war, 
finished it might have been once for all, as any one may 
see . he would have brought up the ships, and would in 
all probability have given the victory to the Lacedae- 
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monians, who lay opposite to the Athenians and were VIIL 
fully a match for them alieady The excuse which he 
gave for not bringing them is the most conclusive evi- 
dence against him , he said that there was not as many 
collected as the King had commanded But if so, the 
King would have been all the better pleased, for his 
money would have been saved and Tissaphernes would 
have accomplished the same result at less expense 
Whatever may have been his intention, Tissaphernes 
came to Aspendus and conferred with the Phoenicians, 
and the Peloponnesians at his request sent Philip, a 
Lacedaemonian, with two triremes to fetch the ships 

Alcibiades, when he learned that Tissaphernes was 88. 
going to Aspendus, sailed thither himself with thirteen Aicibiades, 
ships, promising the army at Samos that he would not Sr^fsa- 
fail to do them a great service He would either bung ^^ver 
the Phoenician ships to the Athenians, or, at any rate, 
make sure that they did not join the Peloponnesians thePhoe- 
He had probably known all along the real mind of promises to 
Tissaphernes, and that he never meant to bring them 
at all He wanted fuither to injure him as much as 
possible in the opinion of the Peloponnesians when 
they observed how friendly Tissaphernes was towards 
himself and the Athenians, their distrust would compel 
him to change sides So he set sail and went on 
his voyage eastward, making directly for Phaselis and 
Caunus. 

The commissioners sent by the Four Hundied re- 89 

turned from Samos to Athens and reported the woids The con- 
ciliatory 

of Alcibiades— how he bade them stand firm and notian^ageof 
give way to the enemy, and what great hopes he enter- indicates to 
tamed of reconciling the army to the city, and of over- 
coming the Peloponnesians. The majority of the oH- 
garchs, who were already dissatisfied, and would have a path of 
gladly got out of the whole affair if they safely could, “S 
were now much encouiaged. They began to come toge- XrBtocmtt 
ther and to criticise the conduct of affairs. Their leaders 
were some of the oligarchical generals and actually in the Five 

^ Thousand 
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VIII. office at the tune, foi example, Thcraniencs the son 
anothef^ of Hagiion and Aiistociatcs the son of Scellius They 
re\oiution had becii amon^ the chief authois of the revolution, 

coming, and , - i t i o 

each man ^ Dut HOW, fcaiing, as tlicy uiged, the aimy at bamos, and 
take^the being 111 good eaiiicst afiaid of Alcibiades, feaiing also 
lead m It Colleagues, who weic sending envoys to Lace- 

daemon^, might, iinauthoiised by the majoiity, betray 
the city, they did not indeed openly profess ^ that they 
meant to get rid of extreme oligarchy, but they main- 
tained that the Five Thousand should be established in 
reaht}^ and not in name, and the constitution made more 
equal This was the political pretext of which they 
availed themselves, but the truth was that most of them 
weie given up to private ambition of that sort which is 
more fatal than anything to an oligarchy succeeding a 
democracy For the instant an oligaichy is established 
the piomotcis of it disdain mere equality, and evciybody 
thinks that he ought to be far above evciybody else 
Whcicas in a democracy, when an election is made, a 
man is less disappointed at a failuie because he has not 
been competing with his equals The motives which 
most sensibly affected them weic the great powei of 
Alcibiades at Samos, and an impicssion that the oli- 
gaichy was not likely to be peimanent Accoidingly 
every one was stiugghng haid to be the fiist champion 
of the people himself 

90 The leading men among the Four Hundied most 

AmSrehus Violently opposed to the restoration of democracy 

Peisancier, ’ were Phrynichus, who had been general at Samos, 
and Anti- 1111 1 a ^ 1 1 

phon, the and had there come into antagonism with Alcibiades 

^mg^oh- Aristarchus, a man who had always been the most 

rSdy^to^^^ thorough-going enemy of the people, Peisander, and 

betray Antiphon. These and the other leaders, both at the 

^ Or, letammg tmixirov ‘and now fearing, as they urged, the 
aimy at Samos, and being in good earnest afiaid of Alcibiades, they 
joined m sending envoys to Lacedaemon, but only lest, if left 
to themselves, the envoys should betray the city. They did not 
openly protess ’ etc 

Cp viii 90 mit c Cp viii iS 
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filst establishment of the oligarchy^ and again later VIIL 
when the army at Samos declared for the democracy ^5 Athens to 
sent envoys of their own number to Lacedaemon, and if they can 
were always anxious to make peace , meanwhile they 
continued the foitification which they had begun to 
build at Eetioneia They were confirmed in theii pur- third time, 
poses after the return of their own ambassadors from to 
Samos , for they saw that not only the people, but even 
those who had appealed steadfast adherents of their own 
party, were now changing their minds So, fearing what fortification 
might happen both at Athens and Samos, they sent Anti- neia^ 
phon, Phrynichus, and ten otheis, in great haste, authoris- 
ing them to make peace with Lacedaemon upon anything 
like tolerable terms , at the same time they pioceeded 
moie diligently than ever with the fortification of Eetio- 
neia The design was (so Tlieiamenes and his party 
averred) not to bar the Piraeus against the fleet at Samos 
should they sail thither with hostile intentions, but rather 
to admit the enemy with his sea and land-forces when- 
ever they pleased. This Eetioneia is the mole of the 
Piraeus and foims one side of the entrance; the new 
fortification was to be so connected with the previously 
existing wall which looked towards the land, that a 
handful of men stationed between the two walls might 
command the approach from the sea For the old wall 
looking towards the land, and the new inner wall in 
process of construction facing the water, ended at the 
same point in one of the two forts which protected the 
narrow mouth of the harbour. A cross-wall was added, 
taking in the largest storehouse in the Piraeus and the 
nearest to the new fortification, which it joined , this 
the authorities held themselves, and commanded every 
one to deposit their corn there, not only what came in 
by sea but what they had on the spot, and to take from 
thence all that they wanted to sell 

For some time Theramenes had been circulating whis- 91 . 
pers of their designs, and when the envoys returned from 
^ Cp viii 71 fin Cp vni 86 fin 
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Lacedaemon without having effected anything in the B c 411 
natuic of a tieaty for the Athenian people, he de- 
dared that this foit was likely to prove the rum of 
Athens Now the Euboeans had requested the Pelo- 
ponnesians to send them a fleet, and just at this time 
two and foity ships, including Italian vessels from Taren- 
tum and Locri and a few fiom Sicily, were stationed at 
Las in Laconia, and wcie making leady to sail to Euboea 
under the command of Agesandridas the son of Age- 
sandcr, a Spaitan Theiamenes insisted that these ships 
weie intended, not for Euboea, but for the paity who 
were fortifying Eetioneia, and that if the people were 
not on the aleit, they would be undone before they 
knew where they were The chaige was not a meie 
calumny, but had some foundation in the disposition of 
the ruling party For what would have best pleased 
them would have been, retaining the oligaichy in any 
case, to have picservcd the Athenian empire over the 
allies , failing this, to keep merely their ships and walls, 
and to be independent , if this too pioved impracticable, 
at any rate they would not see democracy restored, and 
themselves fall the first victims, but would rather bring 
in the enemy and come to terms with them, not caiing 
if thereby the city lost walls and ships and everything 
else, provided that they could save their own lives 

So they worked diligently at the fort, which had 
entiances and postern-gates and every facility for intro- 
ducing the enemy, and did their best to finish the 
building in time. As yet the murmurs of discontent 
had been seciet and confined to a few, when suddenly 
Phrynichus, after his return from the embassy to Lace- 
daemon, m a full market-place, having just quitted the 
council-chamber, was struck by an assassin, one of the 
force employed in guarding the frontier, and fell dead. 

The man who dealt the blow escaped , his accomplice, 
an Argive, was seized and put to the toiture by order of 
the Four Hundred, but did not disclose any name or 
say who had instigated the deed All he would confess 
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c 411 was that a numbei of persons used to assemble at the VIIL 
^ ' house of the commander of the frontier guard, and in 

other houses No fuither measures were taken, and so Hundied to 
Theramenes and Aristociates, and the other citizens, feiease him 
whether members of the Four Hundred or not, who were 
of the same mmd, weie emboldened to take rate Uie 

steps For the Peloponnesians had alieady sailed round but m 
fiom Las, and having ovenun Aegina had cast anchor mvesar^^ 
at Epidaurus , and Theramenes insisted that if they had 
been on their way to Euboea they would never have gone 
up the Saronic gulf to Aegina and then returned and tumult, m 
anchored at Epidaurus, but that some one had invited Two^parties 
them for the pui poses which he had always alleged , to 
It was impossible theiefore to be any longer indifferent ^^efortis 

t ^ demolished 

After many insinuations and inflammatory harangues, to the cry 
the people began to take active measures The hop- Five^hou- 
lites who were at work on the fortification of Eetioneia * 

m the Piraeus, among whom was Aiistocrates with his 
own tube, which, as taxiarch, he commanded, seized 
Alexicles, an oligaichical general who had been most 
concerned with the clubs, and shut him up in a house 
Others joined in the act, including one Hermon, who 
commanded the Peripoh stationed at Munychia , above 
all, the rank and file of the hoplites heartily approved 
The Four Hundred, who were assembled in the council- 
house when the news was brought to them^ were ready 
in a moment to take up aims, except Theramenes and 
his associates, who disapproved of their proceedings , to 
these they began to use threats Theramenes protested, 
and offered to go with them at once and rescue Alexicles. 

So, taking one of the generals who was of his own 
faction, he went down to the Piraeus. Aristarchus and 
certain young knights came also to the scene of conflict 
Great and bewildering was the tumult, for m the city the 
people fancied that the Piraeus was in the hands of the 
insurgents, and that their prisoner had been killed, and 
the inhabitants of the Piiaeus that they weie on the point 
of being attacked fiom the city. The elder men with 
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VIIL difficulty lestiamed the citizens, who weie running up 
and down and flying to arms Thucydides of Pharsalus, 
the pioxenus of Athens in that city, happening to be on 
the spot, kept thiowmg himself in eveiy man’s way and 
loudly entreating the people, when the enemy was lying 
in wait so neai, not to destroy then country At length 
they were pacified, and refrained from laying hands on 
one another Theramenes, who was himself a general, 
came to the Piraeus, and in an angry voice pretended to 
late the soldieis, while Aristarchus and the party opposed 
to the people were furious No effect was produced on 
the mass of the hoplites, who wcie for going to work at 
once They began asking Theramenes if he thought 
that the fort was being built to any good end, and 
whether it would not be bettei demolished He 
answeied that, if they thought so, he thought so too 
And immediately the hoplites and a crowd of men 
fiom the Piraeus got on the walls and began to pull 
them down The cry addiesscd to the people was, 
‘Whoever wishes the Five Thousand to rule and not 
the Four Hundied, let him edme and help us ’ For 
they still veiled their real minds under the name of 
the Five Thousand, and did not venture to say outright 
‘ Whoever wishes the people to rule , ’ they feared that 
the Five Thousand might actually exist, and that a man 
speaking in ignoiance to his neighbour might get into 
trouble The Four Hundred therefoie did not wish the 
Five Thousand either to exist or to be known not to 
exist, thinking that to give so many a share in the 
government would be downright democracy, while at 
the same time the mystery tended to make the people 
afraid of one anothei 

93. The next day the Four Hundred, although much dis- 
Thesoidiers tuibed, met m the council-chamber Meanwhile the 

niarchfrom , , a 1 1 1 , i 

the Piraeufa hoplites in the Piraeus let go Alexiclcs whom they had 
The Four Seized, and having demolished the forU went to the 
Sndliepu- of Dionysus near Munychia , there piling arms 

ties to they held an assembly, and resolved to march at once to 


wo 
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c 411 the city, which they accordingly did, and again piled VIII 
^ arms in the temple of the Dioscuri Pieseiitly deputies them and 
appeared sent by the Four Hundred These con- tiatioir 
versed with them singly, and tiied to peisuade the 
more reasonable pait of them to keep quiet and re- 
strain their comrades, promising that they would publish 
the names of the Five Thousand, and that out of these out of whom 
the Four Hundied should be 111 turn elected in such a Hundred 
manner as the Five Thousand might think fit In the eiected^^ 
meantime they begged them not to luin everything, or 
to drive the city upon the enemy The discussion 
became general on both sides, and at length the whole 
body of soldiers giew calmei, and turned then thoughts 
to the danger which threatened the commonwealth 
They finally agreed that an assembly should be held 
on a fixed day in the theatre of Dionysus to deliberate 
on the restoration of harmony 

When the day arrived and the assembly was on the 94 * 
point of meeting m the theatre of Dionysus, news came ‘ 

that Agesandridas and his forty-two ships had crossed Lacedae- 
over from Megara, and were sailing along the coast squadron 
of Salamis Eveiy man of the popular party thought neSert^aS 
that this was what they had been so often told by 
Theiamenes and his friends, and that the ships wcie stemation 
sailing to the foit, happily now demolished. Nor is 
It impossible that Agesandridas may have been hovering 
about Epidaurus and the neighbourhood by agreement ; 
but it is equally likely that he lingeied there of his own 
accord, with an eye to the agitation which prevailed at 
Athens, hoping to be on the spot at the ciitical moment 
Instantly upon the arrival of the news the whole city 
rushed down to the Piraeus, thinking that a conflict 
with their enemies more serious than their domestic 
strife®* was now awaiting them, not at a distance, but 
at the veiy mouth of the harbour Some embarked in 

a Omitting rj with one MS Otheiwise, retaining t] with a great 
myority ot MSS ‘ thinkmg that a conflict among themselves more 
serious than the attack ol their enemies ’ etc 
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the ships which were lying ready, otheis launched fresh 
ships , othcis manned the walls and prepaicd to defend 
the entiance of the Piiaeus 

The Peloponnesian squadron, however, sailed onward, 
doubled the piomontory of Sunium, and then, after 
putting in between Thoiicus and Piasiae, finally pio- 
ceeded to Oropus The Athenians m their haste weie 
compelled to employ crews not yet trained to woik 
togethei, for the city was in a state of revolution, and 
the mattei was vital and urgent , Euboea was all in all to 
them now that they w^eie shut out from Attica^ They 
despatched a fleet under the command of Thymochares 
to Eretria , these ships, added to those which were at 
Euboea before, made up thirty-six No sooner had they 
ai rived than they were constrained to fight , for Agesan- 
dndas, after his men had taken then midday meal, 
brought out his own ships fiom Oiopus, which is distant 
by sea about seven miles from the city of Eietria, and 
bore down upon them The Athenians at once began to 
man their ships, fancying that their crews were close at 
hand , but it had been so contiived that they were 
getting their provisions from houses at the end of the 
town, and not in the market, for the Eietiians inten- 
tionally sold nothing theie that the men might lose time 
in embarking , the enemy would then come upon them 
before they were ready, and they would be compelled to 
put out as best they could A signal was also raised at 
Eretria telling the fleet at Oiopus when to attack The 
Athenians putting out in this hurried manner, and 
fighting off the harbour of Eretria, nevertheless resisted 
for a little while, but before long they fled and were 
pursued to the shoie Those of them who took refuge 
in the city of Eretria, relying on the friendship of the 
inhabitants, fared worst, foi they were butchered by 
them ; but such as gained the fortified position which 
the Athenians held in the Eretiian territory escaped, 
and also the crews of the vessels which reached Chalcis 
» Cp vii 27 fin,, 28 imt 
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c 411 The Peloponnesians, who had taken twenty- two Athe- VIII. 

^ man ships and had killed or made prisoners of the men, 
erected a trophy Not long afterwards they induced all 
Euboea to revolt, except Oreus of which the Athenians 
still maintained possession They then set in order the 
affairs of the island 

When the news of the battle and of the defection of 9 ^* 
Euboea was brought to Athens, the Athenians were 

- Ill,, mans have 

panic-stricken Nothing which had happened before, reason to 

not even the ruin of the Sicilian expedition, however ^ they see 

overwhelming at the time, had so teiiified them The 

army at Samos was in insuiiection , they had no ships Euboea 

lost, no 

in reseive or crews to man them, there was revolution more ships, 
at home — civil war might break out at any moment 
and by this new and terrible misfortune they had lost, ButUiey^are 
not only their ships, but what was worse, Euboea, on 
which they were more dependent for supplies than on ness of the 
Attica Itself Had they not reason to despair^ But momans 
what touched them nearest, and most agitated their 
minds, was the fear lest their enemies, emboldened by 
victory, should at once attack the Piraeus, in which no 
ships were left , indeed they fancied that they were all 
but theie And had the Peloponnesians been a little 
more enterprising they could easily have executed such 
a plan Either they might have cruised near, and would 
then have aggravated the divisions in the city, or by 
lemaimng and carrying on a blockade they might have 
compelled the fleet in Ionia, although hostile to the oli- 
garchy, to come and assist their kindred and their native 
city, and then the Hellespont, Ionia, all the islands be- 
tween Ionia and Euboea, in a word, the whole Athenian 
empire, would have fallen into their hands But on this as 
on so many other occasions the Lacedaemonians proved 
themselves to be the most convenient enemies whom the 
Athenians could possibly have had For the two peoples 
were of very different tempers , the one quick, the other 
slow, the one adventurous, the other timorous % and the 
a Cp 1 70 
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Athenians, the more so because the cmpiie for which 
they weie fighting was maritime And this view is 
confiimcd by the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 
for the S}Tacusans, who weie most like thcm% fought 
best against them 

When the news came the Athenians in their cxtiemity 
siill contiived to man twenty ships, and immediately 
summoned an assembly (the first of many) in the place 
called the Pnyx, where they had always been in the 
habit of meeting , at which assembly they deposed the 
Foul Hundied, and voted that the government should 
be in the hands of the Five Thousand , this numbei i\as 
to include all who could furnish themselves with arms 
No one was to receive pay for holding any office, on pain 
of falling undei a cuisc. In the numerous other assem- 
blies which w^eic afteiwaids held they le-appomted No- 
mothetac, and by a senes of dccices established a con- 
stitution This govcinmcnt duiing its early days was 
the best which the Athenians ever enjoyed within my 
mcmoiy Oligarchy and Demociacy weic duly attem- 
peicd And thus after the miserable state into which 
she had fallen, the city was again able to laisc hei head 
The people also passed a vote lecalling Alcibiades and 
otheis from exile, and sending to him and to the army 
m Samos exhorted them to act vigoiously 


gS When this new revolution began, Pcisandei, Alexi- 
Betrayai of cles, and the other leaders of the oligarchy stole away to 
the^^Peio- Decelea , all except Aristarchus, who, being one of the 
by”^Star- at the time, gathered lound him hastily a few 

chus archeis of the most baibarous sort and made his way to 


Oenoe This was an Athenian fort on the borders of 


Boeotia which the Corinthians having called the Boeo- 
tians to their aid, w^ere now besieging on their own ac- 
count, in oidei to leveiige an ovei throw inflicted by the 


Cp, I. 141 med , vii 55 

^ Or, ‘which Coimthian \olunteerb,* omitting ‘on their own 
account ’ 
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c 411 garrison of Oenoe upon a parly of them who weie going VIII. 

^ ' home from Decelea Aristarchus entered into communi- 
cation with the bcsiegeis, and deceived the garrison by 
telling them that the Athenian government had come to 
tcims with the Lacedaemonians, and that by one of the 
conditions of the peace they weie requiied to give up 
the place to the Boeotians They, trusting him, whom 
they knew to be a geneial, and being m entire ignoiance 
of what had happened because they weie closely in- 
vested, capitulated and came out Thus Oenoe was taken 
and occupied by the Boeotians, and the oligarchical le- 
volution at Athens came to an end 

During this summer and about the same time Min- 99* 
daius transferred the fleet of the Peloponnesians to 
Hellespont They had been waiting at Miletus But Phoemenn 
none of the commissioners whom Tissaphernes on going fheVeio- 
to Aspendus appointed to supply the fleet gave them 
anyAing, and neither the Phoenician ships nor Tissa- 
phernes himself had as yet made their appeal ance , phemes is 
Philip, who had been sent with Tissaphernes, andd^shoneS^ 
Hippocrates a Spartan, then in Phasclis, had informed 
the admiial Mmdarus that the ships would never if 
come, and that Tissaphernes was thoroughly dishonest the Heiies- 
in his dealings with them All this time Phainabazus my are 
was inviting them and was eager to secure the assistance Chios 
of the fleet, he wanted, like Tissapheines, to raise a 
levolt, whereby he hoped to piofit, among the cities in his 
own dominion which still remained faithful to Athens 
So at length Mmdarus, in good older and giving the 
signal suddenly, lest he should be discovered by the 
Athenians at Samos, put to sea from Miletus with 
seventy- three ships, and set sail foi the Hellespont, 
whither m this same summer a Peloponnesian force had 
already gone 111 sixteen ships, and had ovenun a portion 
of the Chersonese But meeting with a storm Mindaius 
was driven into Icaius, and being detained theie five 01 
six days by stress of weather, he put in at Chios 

When.Thiasyllus at Samos heaid that he had staited loo. 
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fiom Miletus he sailed away in all haste with fifty-five 
ships, fearing- that the enemy might get into the Helles- 
pont befoic him Obseiving that Mindarus was at 
Chios, and thinking that he could keep him there, he 
placed scouts at Lesbos and on the mainland oppo- 
site, that he might be informed if the ships made any 
attempt to sail away He himself coasted along the 
island to Methymna and oidered a supply of barley- 
meal and other provisions, intending, if he weie long 
detained, to make Lesbos his head-quarters while at- 
tacking Chios He wanted also to sail against the 
Lesbian town of Eresus, which had levolted, and, if 
possible, to dcstioy the place Now certain of the chief 
citizens of Methymna who had been driven into exile 
had conveyed to the island about fifty hoplitcs, partizans 
of thciis, from Cym^, besides otheis whom they hired 
on the mainland; to the numbci of thiec hundred in all 
They wcie commanded by Anaxandci'; a Theban, %vho 
was chosen Icadci because the Lesbians w^cie of Theban 
descent They fiist of all attacked Methymna In 
this attempt they were foiled by the timely arrival of the 
Athenian ganison from Mitylen6, and being a second 
time repulsed outside the walls, had marched over the 
mountains and induced Eiesus to revolt Thither Thra- 
syllus sailed, having determined to attack them with 
all his ships He found that Thrasybulus had already 
reached the place, having started from Samos with five 
ships as soon as he heaid that the exiles had landed 
But he had come too late to prevent the revolt, and was 
lying off Eresus There Thrasyllus was also joined by 
two ships which weie on their way home fiom the Helles- 
pont, and by a squadron from Methymna. The whole 
fleet now consisted of sixty-seven ships, from the ciews 
of which the generals formed an aimy, and prcpaied by 
the help of engines and by every possible means to take 
Eresus 

Meanwhile Mindarus and the Peloponnesian fleet at 
Cp 111, 2 5 med., 13 init , viii 5 mit 
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Chios, having spent two days in provisioning, and having VIII 
received from the Chians thiee Chian tesseracosts®* for ThePeio- 
each man, on the thud day sailed hastily from Chios, fleet steal- 
not going through the open sea, lest they should fall in befoSvn 
with the ships blockading Eresus, but making directly 
for the mainland and keeping Lesbos on the left They evening of 
touched at the harbour of the island Carteria, which day arrives 
belongs to Phocaea, and there taking their midday Hellespont 
meal, sailed past the Cumaean tenitoiy, and supped at 
Argennusae on the mainland over against Mitylene. 

They sailed away some time before dawn, and at 
Harmatus, which is opposite Methymna on the main- 
land, they again took their midday meal , they quickly 
passed by the promontory of Lectum, Larissa, Hamaxi- 
tus, and the neighbouring towns, and finally ai rived at 
Rhoeteium in the Hellespont before midnight Some 
of the ships also put into Sigeium and other places 
in the neighbourhood 

The Athenians, who lay with eighteen ships at Sestos^ 102. 
knew from the beacons which then scouts kindled, and The Athe- 
from the sudden blaze of many watch-fires which ap- squadron 
peared in the enemy’s country, that the Peloponnesians 
were on the point of sailing into the strait That very 
night, getting close under the Cheisonese, they moved 
towards Elaeus, m the hope of reaching the open sea 
before the enemy’s ships arrived They passed unseen 
the sixteen Peloponnesian ships ® which were at Abydos, 
and had been told by their now approaching fi lends to 
keep a sharp look-out if the Athenians tried to get 
away. At dawn of day they sighted the fleet of Min- 
darus, which immediately gave chase; most of them 
escaped in the direction of Imbros and Lemnos, but 
the four which were hmdermost were caught off Elaeus 
One which ran ashore near the temple of Protesilaus 


a A small Chian com of which the exact value is unknown : if it 
amounted to ^-^th of the gold statei (20 drachmae) it would be 
worth 3 obols, nearly sd, 

^ Cp viii 80 fin 


c Cp. vin. 99 fin 
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the Peloponnesians took, togethei with the ciew, two 
otheis without the cicws, a fouith they burnt on the 
shoie of Imbios, the crew escaped 

Foi the icst of that day they blockaded Elaeus with 
the ships fiom Abydos which had now joined them , the 
united fleet numbeiing eighty-six , but as the town 
would not yield they sailed away to Abydos 

The Athenians, whose scouts had failed them, and 
who had never imagined that the enemy’s fl^eet could 
pass them undetected, weie quietly besieging Eresus , 
but on finding out their mistake they instantly set sail 
and followed the enemy to the Hellespont They fell 
in with and took tw^o Peloponnesian ships, which duiing 
the pursuit had ventuied too far into the open sea On 
the following day they came to Elaeus, wheie they re- 
mained at anchor, and the ships wdiich had taken refuge 
at Imbios joined them, the next five days w^cie spent 
111 making piepaiations foi the impending engagement. 

After this they fought, and the maunei of the battle 
was as follows The Athenians began to sail m column 
close along the shoie tow^ards Scstos, when the Pelo- 
ponnesians, obseiving them, likewise put to sea fiom 
Abydos Peiceiving that a battle was imminent, the 
Athenians, numbeiing seventy-six ships, extended their 
line along the Chersonese from Idacus to Arrhiani, 
and the Peloponnesians, numbering eighty-eight ships, 
fiom Abydos to Daidanus The Syiacusans held the 
light wing of the Peloponnesians, the other wing, on 
which were the swiftest ships, was led by Mindarus him- 
self, Thrasyllus commanded the left wing of the Athe- 
nians, and Thrasybulus the light, the other geneials 
had their several posts The Peloponnesians were eager 
to begin the engagement, intending, as then left wmg 
extended beyond the right of the Athenians, to pi event 
them, if possible, from sailing again out of the stiaits, and 
also to thrust their centie back on the land which was 
near The Athenians, seeing their intention, advanced 
from the land the wmg on w^hich the enemy Avanted to 
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BATTLE OF CYXOSSEMA 62 ^ 

c 411 cut them off, and succeeded m getting beyond them VIIL 
^ But their left wing by this lime had passed the pro- 
montory of Cynossema, and the result was that the 
centie of their line was thinned and weakened— all the 
more since then numbeis were mfeiior and the sharp 
projection of the shore about Cynossema hindered those 
who were on one side from seeing what was taking place 
on the othei 

So the Peloponnesians, falling upon the centre of the 105. 
Athenian fleet, foiccd then enemies’ ships back on the But m me 
beach, and having gamed a decisive advantage, dis- victory the 
embarked to follow up their victoiy Neither Thras}^- iielanr” 
bulus on the right wing, who was pressed hard by pontoon 
supeiior numbers, nor Thiasyllus on the left, was able to and are^ ^ 
assist them The promontoiy of Cynossema hindered 
the left wing from seeing the action, and the ships of the Thrabvbu- 
Syracusans and others, equal in number to their own, 
kept them fully engaged But at last, while the victo- 
rious Peloponnesians were incautiously pursuing, some 
one ship, some another, a part of their line began to 
fall into disorder Thiasybulus remaiked their con- 
fusion, and at once left off extending his wing, then 
turning upon the ships which were opposed to him, 
he repulsed and put them to flight, he next faced® the 
conqueiing and now scattered ships of the Pelopon- 
nesian centre, struck at them, and threw them into such 
a panic that hardly any of them resisted The Syra- 
cusans too had by this time given way to Thiasyllus, 
and were still more inclined to fly when they saw the 
others flying 

After the rout the Peloponnesians effected their 106. 
escape, most of them to the river Meidius first, and then Effector 
to Abydos Not many ships were taken by the Athe- orTthe 
mans , for the Hellespont, being narrow, afforded a 
retieat to the enemy within a short distance Never- 
thelcss nothing could have been more opportune for believe 

® _ t tbeir good- 

them than this victoiy at sea , for some time past they fortune 


a Or, ‘ mtci cepted ’ 



624 RETURN OF ALCIBIADES TO SAMOS. 

VIIL had feared the Peloponnesian navy on account of their 
Twenty-one disaster m Sicilv, as well as of the various smaller defeats 
the enemy which they had sustained®' But now they ceased to 
and^fifteen depieciate themselvcs or to think much of their enemies’ 
ow?Sst seamanship They had taken eight Chian vessels, five 
Coiinthian, two Ambracian, two Boeotian, and of the 
Leucadians, Lacedaemonians, Syiacusans, and Pelle- 
nians one each Their own loss amounted to fifteen 
ships They raised a trophy on the promontory of 
Cynossema, and then collecting the wrecks, and giving 
up to the enemy his dead under a flag of truce, sent 
a triieme carrying the news of the victory to Athens 
On the arrival of the ship the Athenians could hardly 
believe then good-fortune, and aftei the calamities which 
had befallen them in Euboea and during the revolution, 
they weie greatly encouraged They thought that then 
affairs were no longer hopeless, and that if they were 
energetic they might still win 

107. The Athenians at Sestos promptly repaired then 
Eight more ships, and weie proceeding against Cyzicus, which had 

Peloponnc- , - , i i-n, . 1 u 

snn ships levolted, wlicn, seeing the eight Peloponnesian ships^ 
the Athc-^^ from Byzantium anchored at Harpagium and Piiapus, 
they bore down upon them, and defeating the land- 
Cy°ciis(T7) which were acting with them, took the ships, 

which has They then went and recoveied Cyzicus, which was 
unwalled, and exacted a contribution from the in- 
habitants. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians sailed fiom 
Abydos to Elaeus, and recovered as many of their 
own captured vessels as were still sea- worthy, the rest 
had been burnt by the Elaeusians. They then sent 
Hippocrates and Epicles to Euboea to bring up the 
ships which were there, 

108. About the same time Alcibiades sailed back with his 

Aicibiades thirteen ships® from Caunus and Phaselis to Samos, 
from^Tissa- announcing that he had pi evented the Phoenician fleet 
wSThe coming to the assistance of the enemy, and that he 

^ Cp. vm. 95, 102 b yin So fin. 

® Cp. vin 88 nut 
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c 4” Iiad made Tissaphernes a greater friend of the Athe- VIII. 

® ’ mans than ever He then manned nine additional ships, professes to 

, j - ^ ha\emaae 

and exacted large sums of money from the Halicarnas- afastfnend 
sians. He also fortified Cos% where he left a governor, Athemans, 
and towards the autumn returned to Samos. 

When Tissapheines heard that the Peloponnesian Tissi- 
fleet had sailed from Miletus to the Hellespont, he broke mardS 
up his camp at Aspendus and marched away towards 
Ionia. Now after the arrival of the Peloponnesians at cruelty and 

^ trcficnsrv 

the Hellespont, the Antandrians, who are Aeolians, had of his 
procured from them at Abydos a force of infantry, which \rsaces^^ 
they led through Mount Ida and introduced into their Antan-'^^ 
city They were oppressed by Arsaces the Persian, a t^o 
lieutenant of Tissaphernes This Arsaces, when the gamson 
Athenians, wishing to puiify Delos, expelled the in-peiop?n- 
habitants and they settled m Adramyttium professing 
to have a quarrel which he did not wish to declaie 
openly, asked their best soldiers to foim an army for 
him He then led them out of the town as friends and 
allies, and, taking advantage of their midday meal, 
surrounded them With his own troops, and shot them 
down This deed alaimed the Antandrians, who thought 
that they might meet with some similar violence at his 
hands , and as he was imposing upon them burdens 
which were too heavy for them, they expelled his 
garrison fioni their citadel 

Tissaphernes, who was already offended at the ex- 109. 
pulsion of his garrison from Miletus®, and from Cnidus^, 
where the same thing had happened, perceived that this termines to 
new injury was the work of the Peloponnesians He Peiopoi>*^ 
felt that they were now his determined enemies, and was and 
apprehensive of some further injury. He was also dis- them,^^rhlle 
gusted at discovering that Pharnabazus had induced 
the Peloponnesians to join him, and was likely in less 
time and at less expense to be more successful in the 
war with the Athenians than himself. He thercfoie 

Gp. V T. 

^ Cp. viii 35 init 


Cp. viii 41 med 
Cp VIII 84 med 
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VIII determined to go to the Hellespont, and complain of 
He stops on then conduct in the affair of Antandrus, offering at the 
same time the most plausible defence which he could 
conceining the non-aiiival of the Phoenician fleet and 
Artemis othci giievanccs Pie fiist went to Ephesus, and 

tlieie offered saciifice to i\.rtemis 


[With the end of the wmtei which follows this sum- 
mei the twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian War is 
completed ] 
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The compilation of this Index has been greatly assisted by the Geo- 
graphical and Historical Index prepared by Mr Tiddeman for the 
later editions of Arnold’s Thucydides 

The subdivision of the chapters not agreeing in different editions, each 
chapter is refeired to in three parts, marked, init , med , fin 


A 

Abdera, situation of, ii 97 init , 
Nymphodorus of Abdera, 11 29 

Abydos, a Milesian colony, viii 61 
init , revolts to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, lb 62 , Strombichides re- 
called from, tb 79 med j the Pelo- 
ponnesian head-quarters, ^<5 102- 
108 

Acamantis, an Athenian tube, iv 
118 fin 

Acanthus, an Andrian colony, iv 84 
init , revolts from Athens, ib 84- 
88 , provision respecting, in the 
treaty between Lacedaemon and 
Athens, v 18, vi , speech of 
Biasidas at, iv 85-87, 114 med, 
120 med , Acanthian troops with 
Brasidas, ib 124 init 

Acanthus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , tb 24 init 

Acarnan, eponymous hero of Acar- 
nania, 11 102 fin 

Acarnania, named after Acar- 
nan, 11 102 fin , opposite to 
Cephallema, 11 30 fin , invaded 
by the Ambraciots, tb 80-82 , 
the Acamanians always carry 
arms, 1 5 fin , skilful slmgers, 11 
81 fin, vii 31 fin., their com- 
mon council, 111 105 init , allies 
of Athens [except Oeniadae, 11 
102 init ], 11 7 fin , 9 med , 68 fin , 
111 95 med , 102 med , iv 77 med , 
89, loi med , vii 57 fin , 60 fin , 
67 med , expedition of Phormio 
against Oeniadae, 11 102 , request 
as their commander a relation of 
Phormio, 111 7 , attack Leucas, 

S 


111 94 init med , defeat the Am- 
braciots, ih 105-113, conclude 
a treaty with Ambracia, tb 114 
med , colonize Anactorium, IV 49 

Acesines,ariverm Sicily, iv 2 5 med 

Achaea [in Peloponnesus], restored 
by the Athenians, 1 1 1 5 init [cp 

I 1 1 1 fin ] , redemanded from the 
Lacedaemonians by Cleon, iv 
21 med , resettled by the Lace- 
daemonians, V 82 init , Achae- 
ans, the original Hellenes, 1 
3 med , founders of Zacynthus, 

II 66 , found Scion^ on their 
return from Troy, iv 120 init , 
allies of the Athenians, 1 1 1 1 fin , 
at first neutral in the w^ar, except 
the Pellenes, 11 9 init , not al- 
lowed to join m the foundation 
of Heraclea, 111 92 fin , support 
the Peloponnesians in the en- 
gagement off Erineum, vii 34 init 

Achaea [Pthiotis], iv 78 init , sub- 
ject to theThessalians,viii 3 med 

Acharnae, the largest of the Athe- 
nian Demes, 11 19 fin , th 21 fin , 
23 init , ravaged by the Pelopon- 
nesians, tb 19 fin 

Achelous, 11 102 med, 111 7 med, 
106 init , description of its Delta, 
11 102 med 

Acheron, a river in Thesprotis, i. 
46 fin 

Acherusian lake, in Thesprotis, 1 
46 med 

Achilles, followers of, the original 
Hellenes, 1 3 med 

Acrae, founded by the Syracusans, 
VI 5 init 

Acraean height, in Sicily, vii 78 fin 

Acragas, a river in Sicily, vi 4 med 

% 
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Acragas, see Agrigcntuni 
Acropolis of Athens ii 13 med, 
15 med , taken by Cylon, 1 126, 
anciently called /W/ 9, 11 15 fin , 
pieserved fiom occupation in 
the plague, 11 17 mit , treaties of 
peace iccordcd on tablets theie, 
V 18, \i, 23, IV, 47 fin , inscription 
in, commemoiatmg the oppics- 
sion of the t)iants, vi 55 init 
Acrothous, in Actc, iv 109 med 
Acte, the peninsula of, iv 109 
Actium, the Corinthian fleet met by 
a Coicyraeanheialdat,! 29 med , 
the Corinthians encamp near, tb 
30 fin 

Adeimantus, father of Aristeus, a 
Coimthian, 1 60 med 
Admetus, king of Molossians, pro- 
tects Themistocles, 1 136, 137 
Adramyttium, settled by the Deli- 
ans, V I fin , viii 108 fin 
Aeantides, son-m-law of Hippias 
the tyrant, vi 59 fin 
Aegaleos, Mount, m Attica, 11 19 fin 
Aegean Sea, 1 98 med , iv 109 mod 
Aci>ina, on the diiect loute from 
Athens to Argos, v 53 fin , 
colonized fiom Athens, 11 27, 
Ml 57 lint , vm 69 med , Corcy- 
laean envoys deposited m, iii 72 
init , the scttlcis in Acgina at 
Mantinea, V 74 fm , at Syiacuse, 
vii 57 mit , aid m the oligar- 
chical conspiracy at Athens, \ 111 
69 med , the Sicilian expedition 
laccs as fai as, vi 32 med , the 
reinforcements stay at, v 11 20 fin , 
26 mit , lavaged by the Pelopon^ 
nesians, viii 92 med , former 
naval povvei of the Aegmetans, 
1 14 fin , first war between the 
Aegmetans and Athenians, tb 14 
fin , tb 41 mit , second, tb 105, 
come to teims with the Athe- 
nians, tb 108 fin , the Aegine- 
tans secretly urge on the war, 
tb 67 med , the Lacedaemonians 
demand their independence, tb 
139 imt , 140 med , expelled by 
the Athenians, 11 27 imt , settled 
by the Lacedaemonians at Thy-i 
lea, med , assist the Lacedae- 
monians m the war of Ithom^, tb 
fin*, attacked by the Athenians in 


Thyica, iv 56 fin , S7init , the sur- 
vivois put to death, tb fin 
Aegitium, in Actolia, 111 97 med 
Aeimnestus, a Platacan, father of 
Lacon, 111 52 fin 

Aeneas, a Coimthian, i\ 119 med 
Acnesias, Ephoi at Spaita, 11 2init 
Aenianians, in Malis, v 51 init 
Aenus, in Thrace, iv 28 med , 
founded from Boeotia, vii 57 
mod , tributaiy to Athens, ib 
Aeoladas, a Theban, father of Pa- 
gondas, iv 91 med 
Aeolian countiies and cities, Boeo- 
tia, vii 57 med , Lesbos, tb [cp 
111 2 fin , 5 med, 13 imt, viii 4 
med, 100 med], Tenedos, vii 
57, Aenus, tb , Cum^, 111 31 init , 
Antandios, viii 108 mod 
Aeolian islands, see Lipaiaean 
islands 

Aeolian subjects of the Athenians 
at Syracuse, vii 57 med 
Acolians, ancient occupants of Co- 
rinth, IV 42 med 

Acolis, formci name of Calydon 
and Plcuion, 111 102 mod 
Aesimidcs, a Corcyiaean com- 
mander, 1 47 in It 

Aeson, an Ai give envoy to Lacedae- 
mon, V 40 fin 

Aethea, Lacedaemonian Peiioeci 
ot, 1 loi mit 

Aethiopia, plague said to have be- 
gun in, 11 48 mit 

Aetna, eiuption of, 111 116, the third 
since the Hellenic settlements 
of Sicily, tb 

Aetoha, customs of the Aetolians, 1 
5 fin , 111 94 fin , disastrous cam- 
paign of the Athenians in, tb 94 
med -98 [cp iv 30 mit j , the 
Aetolians persuade the Lacedae- 
monians to send an expedition 
against Naupactus, tb 100, join m 
the expedition, tb 102 mit , Aeto- 
lians betore Syracuse, vii 57 fin 
Agamemnon, power of, 1 9, pos- 
sessed a great navy, tb 
Agathaichidas, a Coimthian com- 
mander, 11 83 fin 

Agatharchus, a Sicilian com- 
mander, vii 25 mit , 70 init 
Agesander, father of Agesandridas, 
a Spartan, viii 91 med 



Agesandridas, a Spaitan com- 
mander, viii 91 med , 94, 95 

Agesippidas, a Lacedaemonian 
commander, v 56 init 

Agis, king of Lacedaemon, 111 89 
init , IV 2 init , invades Attica, 
lb 2 init , 6, sweais to the Treaty 
of Alliance, v 24 init , marches 
towards Argos, but retiies, tb 
54, attacks Argos, ib 57, sur- 
lounds the Ai gives, tb 58, 59, 
makes a tiuce with the Ar- 
gives, tb 60 mit , blamed for his 
conduct, and threatened with 
punishment, tb 60 med , 63 , 
nearly commits a second eiroi, 
tb 65 init , draws the Argives 
into the plain, tb fin , surprised 
by the enemy before Mantmea, 
tb 66 init , defeats the enemy, tb 
70-74 , leads a new expedition to 
Algos, tb 83 init , invades Attica, 
and fortifies Decelea, \ii 19 init , 
27 med , raises money for a navy, 
\in 3 init , his great poweis, viii 
4 fin , rejects the peace pioposals 
of the Athenian oligaichs, tb 70 
fin , repulsed from the vails of 
Athens, 71, advises the Four 
Hundied to send ambassadors to 
Spaita, tb fin , an enemy of 
Alcibiades, viii 12 fin , 45 init 

Agiaeans, in ^tolia, 11 102 med, 

III 106 med ytb 1 1 1 fin , 1 14 med , 
forced into the Athenian alliance, 

IV 77 fin , employed in a descent 
upon Sicyon, tb loi med 

Agrianians, in Paeonia, 11 96 

med 

Agiigentum, founded from Gela, 
VI 4 med , gained over by Phaeax 
to the Athenian alliance, v 4 
fin , lemains neutral in the war 
beween Syiacuse and Athens, vii 
32 med , tb 33 init , tb 58 init , 
falls into revolution, vii 46, vic- 
tory of the anti-Syiacusan party, 
tb 50 init 

Alcaeus, Archon at Athens, v 19 
init ^tb 2$ lint 

Alcamencs, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, viii 4, ordered to Les- 
bos by Agis, tb 8 med , driven 
into Piraeum by the Athenians 
and slam, tb 10 fin 


Alcibiades, the name Lacedaemo- 
nian, viii 6 med , his extiavagant 
chaiactei, vi 12 fin , had a great 
shaie in the rum of Athens, 
tb 15, his victories at Olympia, 
tb 16 init , head of the war party 
at Athens, V 43 init, vi 15 init , 
nutated by the contempt of the 
Lacedaemonians, v 43 med , ne- 
gotiates an alliance with Argos, 
hlantmea and Elis, tb 44, 46 , 
deceives the Lacedaemonian en- 
voys, lb 45 , his activity in Pelo- 
ponnesus, tb 52 fin , 53, 55 [cp. 
vi 16 fin], persuades the Athe- 
nians to declare the treaty broken 
and resettle the Helots at Pylos, 
tb 56med , ambassador at Argos, 
tb hi med , 76 med , seizes a num- 
bei of suspected Ai gives, tb 84 
imt , appointed one of the gene- 
rals m Sicily, VI 8 med , speech 
of, tb 16-18, accused of mutilat- 
ing the Hermae and celebrating 
the mysteries in private houses, 
tb 28 init , begs in vain to be 
tiled before sailing, 29, opinion 
of, in a council of vvai, tb 48, 
summoned home, th 53 init , 61 , 
escapes at Thuiii, tb fin , con- 
demned to death, tb , causes the 
failuie of a plot to betray Messina, 
tb 74 init , goes to Lacedaemon, 
tb 88 fin , his speech there, tb, 
89-92, persuades the Lacedae- 
monians to fortify Decelea, vii, 18 
init , supports the Chians at 
Spaita, viii 6 med , persuades the 
Spartan gov ern ment not to give up 
the Chian expedition, VIII 12, sent 
to loma with Chalcideus, zA 12 
fin , induces the revolt of Chios, 
Erythrae, Clazomenae, tb 14 , 
chases Strombichides into Sa- 
mos, tb 16 , causes the revolt of 
Teos, tb fin , and of Miletus, tb 
17, piesent at an engagement 
before Miletus, tb 26 fin , falls 
into disfavour with the Lacedae- 
monians, lb 45 init , retires to 
Tissaphernes, and endeavouis 
to luin the Peloponnesian cause, 
ib med , repulses the revolted 
cities when they beg money, tb 
fin , instructs Tissaphernes to 
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balance the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians against each othei, 
tb 46 , conspiies with some Athe- 
nians at Samos to overthrow the 
demociacy, tb 47~49 > opposed 
by Phrymchus, tb 48 fin , vhom 
he endcavouis unsuccessfully to 
luin, tb 50, 51, seeks to draw 
Tissapheines over to the Athe- 
nian cause, tb mit , persuades 
Tissaphcrnes to demand impos- 
sible terms fiom Peisandei, tb 
56 , recalled by the Athenians at 
Samos, tb 81 imt , encouiages 
them with e\tia\agant hopes, tb 
81, restrains them horn sailing 
to the Piraeus, tb 82 , made 
commander-in-chief, tb , goes to 
Tissapheines, tb , again restrains 
the people fiom sailing to the 
Piraeus, and thus performs an 
eminent sei vice, 86med , sails 
to Aspendus, promising to keep 
the Phoenician fleet back,z/^ 88 , 
lecalled by the Athenians at 
home, lb 97 fin , 1 etui ns from 
Caunus, piofessing to have se- 
cured Tissapheines’ friendship 
for Athens, tb 108 init , returns 
to Samos, tb med 
Alcidas, takes command of the Pe- 
loponnesian fleet sent to Lesbos, 
111 16 fin , 26 init , ai rives too 
late, tb 29 , determines to return, 
tb 31 , slaughters his captives, 
tb 32 , is chased to Patmos by 
the Athenians, tb 33, 69 init , 
sails to Coicyra, tb 69, 76, en- 
gages the Athenians, tb 77, 78 , 
retires, ib 79-81, helps in the 
foundation ot Heraclea, tb 92 fin 
Alcinadas, a Lacedaemonian,swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , tb 24 init 
Alcinous, Temple of Zeus and Al- 
cinoiis at Corcyra, 111 70 med 
Alciphron, an Aigive, makes terms 
with Agis, v 59 fin , 60 mit 
Alcisthenes, an Athenian, father of 
Demosthenes, 111 91 mit , iv 66 
med , -vii 16 fin 

Alcmaeon, the story of, ii 102 fin 
Alcmaeomdae, aid in the deposi- 
tion of Hippias, vi 59 fin 
41 exander, the father of Peidiccas, 


king of Macedonia, 1 57 mil , tb 
137 init , of Argive descent, 11 
99 mrt 

Alexarchus, a Corinthian com- 
mandei, vii 19 med 
Alexiclcs, an Athenian geneial of 
the oligarchical party, seized by 
the popular party, viii 92 med , 
released, 93 mit , flees to Dece- 
lea, 98 mit 

Alexippidas, Lphoi at Lacedaemon, 
Mil 58 init 

Alicyaei, m Sicily, vii 32 med 
All things hav e their times of growth 
and decay, 11 64 med 
Allies [of the Athenians], 11 9 fin , 
character of the league, 1 19, 
used to meet at Delos, 1 96 
fin , formerly independent, tb 97 
init , their giadual subjugation, 
tb 99 [cp 111 10, II, VI 76], 

those present before Syracuse, 
vii 57 , admiied in Hellas for 
their adoption of Athenian lan- 
guage and manners, vii 63 med 
Allies [ of the Lacedaemonians], n 
9 mit , foimation of the league, 
1 18, Its charactei, z/; 19, allies 
summoned to Spaita, 1 67 , again 
summoned, tb 119 , vote forwai, 
tb 125 

Almopia, m Macedonia, 11 99 fin 
Alop6, in Locris, 11 26 fin 
Altai, of Apollo the Founder, at 
Naxos, \i 3 init , the Pythian 
Apollo, erected by Pisistiatus at 
Athens, tb 54 fin , [Athene] m 
the Acropolis, 1 126 med , the 
awful Goddesses at Athens, tb , 
the Twelve Gods at Athens, vi 
54 fin , Olympian Zeus, v 50 init 
Altars, a sanctuary and refuge, iv 
98 fin , viii 84 med 
Alyzia, m Acarnania, vii 31 mit 
Ambracia, a Corinthian colony, 11 
80 med , Ml 58 med , an ally of 
the Lacedaemonians, 11 9 init , 
the Ambiaciots the most rvarlike 
of the Lpciiots, 111 108 med , 
they send troops to Epidamnus, 
1 26 mit , furnish ships to Corinth, 
tb 27 fin , tb 46 init , 48 fin , de- 
feated m the engagement off Sy- 
bota, tb 49 med , attack the Am- 
philochian Argives, 11 68, invade 
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Acarnania, ib 80 , retire, tb 82 , 
send reinfoi cements to Alcidas, 

III 69 , persuade the Lacedae- 
monians to attack the Amphilo- 
chian Argos, tb 102 fin , join the 
Lacedaemonians in the expedi- 
tion, tb 105, 106 , defeated by 
the Acainanians, under Demos- 
thenes, tb 107, 108 , deseited by 
the Peloponnesians, tb 109,111, 
total destruction of their lem- 
foi cements, tb 112, 113, gieat- 
ness of the calamity, tb 113 fin , 
conclude atieaty with the Acai- 
nanians, tb 1 14 med , leccive a 
garrison fiom Coiinth, tb fin , 
assist Gylippus with ships, vi 
104 med , vii 4 fin , 7 init , 58 
med , piesent at Cynossema, viii 
106 med , Ambiaciot envoys sent 
by the Syiaciisans to the Sicilian 
cities after the capture of Plem- 
niyiium, vii 25 fin , slam by the 
Sicels, tb 32 

Ambiacian gulf, 1 29 med , 55 imt 

Amcimades, Athenian ambassadoi 
to Seuthes, 11 67 med 

Ameinias, a Lacedaemonian envoy, 

IV 132 fin 

Ameinocles, the Coimthian ship- 
buildci, 1 13 in It 

Ammeas, a Plataean commandei, 

111 22 med 

Amoigcs, the baslaid son of Pis- 
suthnes, icvolts m Cana, viii 5 
fin, 19 mit , capUucd by the 
Peloponnesians, and handed over 
to Tissapheines, 28 med , said 
by Peisander to have been be- 
tiayedby Phrynichus, 2^ 54 med 

Ampehdas, a Lacedaemonian envoy 
to Algos, v 22 med 

Amph laraus, fathei of Amphilochus, 
11 68 init , of Alcmaeon, 11 102 
med 

Amphias, an Epidaurian, iv 119 
med 

Amphidoius,aMcgaiian,iv i i9med 

Amphilochia, colonized by Ampbi- 
lochus, 11 68 init , the Ainphi- 
lochians baibaiians, tb med, in 

1 1 2 lin , Icai nl Gi cekfi om the Am- 
biaciots, 11 68 mod , expelled by 
the Ambiaciots, 11 68 med , rein- 
stated b> Athenian aid, tb fin , 


attacked by the Ambi aciots and 
Lacedaemonians, in 105 , join 
Demosthenes at Olpae, tb 107 
init , defeated, ro8 med , destroy 
the Ambraciot fugitives fiom 
Idomene, tb 112 , make a treaty 
with Ambracia, tb 114 med 

Amphilochian Hills, 111 112 init 

Amphipolis, formeily called ‘ The 
Nine Wa)s,’ 1 100 fin, iv 102 
med , oiigin of the name, iv 102 
fin , attempted colonization of, 
by Aiistagoias, iv 102 imt , un- 
successful settlement of, by the 
Athenians, 1 100 fin, iv 102 init , 
colonized by Hagnon, iv 102 
med , V limit , ^Thiacian gates ’ 
of, V 10 nut , med , temple of 
Athene at, ib , captured by Biasi- 
das, IV 102-106 , battle of, v 
6-1 1, 12 fin , ordered to be sur- 
lendcicd undci tieaty, v 18, v^, 
not suiiendcred, tb 21, 35, 46, 
abandonment of an Athenian 
expedition against, v 83 fin , 
unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Athenians, vii 9 , the Amphipoli- 
tans make Biasidas then foundei, 

V 1 1 init 

Ampbissa, in Ozolian Loci is, 111 loi 
iiut 

Amyclae, temple of Apollo at, v 1 8, 
XI lb 23, IV 

Amyntas, son of Philip, 11 95 fin , 
tb 100 med 

Amyitaeus, the Egyptian king m 
the fens, 1 no mit ^ zb 1 12 med 

Anactonum, i 29 med , sends aid 
to Corinth, ib 46 mit , 11 9 mit , 
hostile to the Acainanians, 111 1 14 
fin , held by the Coimthians and 
Corcyraeans in common,! 55init , 
captui ed by the Corinthians, tb , 
betrayed to the Athenians, iv 49 
mit , colonized by the Acarna- 
mans, ib fin , occupied by the 
Athenians, \ii 31 mit , not sui- 
lendered in the Ticaty of Peace, 

V 30 med , Anactoiians assist 
m the invasion of Acaxnania, 11 
80 med , 81 med 

Anaea, vm 19 init , occupied by 
Samian refugees, 111 19 fin, iv 
75 med , the Anacans destioy an 
Athenian aimy under Lysiclcs, 
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in 19611 , lemonstiate uith Alci* 
das foi the slaughter of his cap- 
tives, lb 32 , aid the Chians, \iii 
61 nied 

Anapus, 1 iv ei in Acai nania, ii 82 init 
Anapiis, iivci in Sicily, m 96 fin, 
vii 42 fin , 78 init , bridge ovei, 
VI 66 med 

Aiiaxander, a Theban commandci, 
Mil 100 med 

Anaxilas, tyiant of Rhegium, vi 4 
fin , founder of Messcn^, ib 
Andocides [the oiatoi], commands 
the rcinfoi cements sent to Coi- 
cyra aftei Sybota, 1 51 med 
Audi odes, an Athenian populai 
leadei, viii 65 init , active in pro- 
curing the banishment of Alcibi- 
ades, lb , murdeied by the oli- 
garchical conspiiatois, tb 
Andiocrates, the shrine of, at Pla- 
taea, 111 24 init 

Andromedes, a Lacedaemonian en- 
voy, v 42 init 

Audios, island of, 11 55, the Andri- 
ans subjects and tiibutaiics of the 
Athenians, iv 42 init , v 11 57 init , 
Andiians employed by the oli- 
gai chs at Athens, vni 69 med , — 
Andiian colonies Acanthus, iv 84 
imt , Aigilus, lb 103 mod , SanC,, 
IV 109 med, Stagciia, 7/^ 88 fin 
Andiosthenes, Olympic victor, v 49 
mit 

Anciistus, Lacedaemonian ambas- 
sadoi to Pcisia, 11 67 mit 
Antagonism, a condition of inde- 
pendence, IV 92 med 
Anlandius, an Aeolian town, vm 
108 med , captuied by the Les- 
bian lefugees, iv 52 fin , recap- 
tured by the Athenians, tb 75 
med , introduces a Lacedaemo- 
nian gairison, expelling the Per- 
sians, van 108 med 
Anthemus, in Macedonia, 11 99 fin , 
100 med 

Anthenc, on the boideis of Aigos 
and Lacedaemon, v 41 init 
Anthestcrion, the Attic month, 11 
15 fm. 

Anticles, an Athenian commander, 
1 1 17 med 

Antigenes, father of Socrates, an 
Athenian, n 23 med 


Antimenidas, a Lacedaemonian en- 

V oy, v 42 mit 

Antimnestus, father of Hierophon, 
an Athenian, 111 105 fin 
Antiochus, king of the Oiestians, 11 
80 fin 

Antiphemiis, joint foundei with En- 
timus of Gela, vi 4 med 
Antiphon, the soul of the oligaichi- 
cal conspiiacy at Athens, viii 68 
mit , 90 lint , his abilities and vii- 
tue, tb , disliked by the people, , 
afterwaids tiied fox his shaie in 
the plot, tb , sent to make peace 
with Lacedaemon, tb 90 med 
Antippus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , tb 24 mit 
Antiquity, mfeiioiity of, 1 i fin , 
poveity of, 1 II fin 
Antissa, in Lesbos, viii 23 med , the 
Antissaeans defeat the Methym- 
nacans, 111 i8init , Antissa taken 
by the Athenians, tb 28 fin 
Antisthcncs, a Spartan, vm 39 med , 
61 med 

Aphrodisia, m Laconia, iv 56 init 
Aphrodit{^, Temple of, at Eryv, v 1 
46 med 

Aphytis, m Pallenc, 1 64 fin 
Apidanus, 1 ivci inThcssaly, 1 v 78 fin 
Apodotians, in Aetolia, 111 94 fin 
Apollo, Polyciates dedicates Rhe- 
neia to, 1 13 fin, 111 104 init , 
temple of, at Actium, 1 29 med , 
at Amyclae, v 18, xi, 23, iv, at 
Argos, z^ 47 fin , opposite Cythei a, 
vn 26med ,alDelium,iv 76med , 
90 mit , 97 mit at Leucas, 111 94 
med , at Naupactus, 11 91 init , 
on Tiiopium, vm 35 med , of the 
Pythian Apollo, at Athens, 11 15 
med, at Delphi, iv 118, 1, v 
18, 11 , of Apollo Pythaeus, at Ar- 
gos [^], V 53 mit , altar of, Apollo 
‘the Founder’ at Naxos, in Sicily, 

VI 3 init., of the Pythian Apollo 
111 the Athenian Agoia, vi 54 fin ; 
festival of Apollo Maloeis, 111 3 
med , shuiic of Apollo Tcmenites 
at Syiacuse, vi 75 mit, 99 fin, 
100 fin , ancient oracle of Apollo 
to Alcmaeon, 11 103 fin , Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo quoted, 111 104 
med. 
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Apollodolus, fathei of Chaiicles, an 
Athenian, vii 20 init 

Apollonia, a colony of Corinth, 1 26 
init 

Arcadia, did not change its inhabit- 
ants anciently, 1 2 med , portion 
of, subjected by the Mantmeans, 

V 29 init , Arcadians supplied by 
Agamemnon with ships for the 
Trojan War, 1 9 fin , Arcadian 
mercenaries at Notium, 111 34, 
m the Athenian service before 
Syracuse, vii 57 med , on the 
Syiacusan side, vii 19 fin , 58 
med , Ai cadian allies of the Lace- 
daemonians join them in invading 
Argos, zb 57 med , 58fin , domed , 
summoned by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans to Tegea, tb 64 , present at 
Mantmea, zb 67 med , 73 init , 
furnish ships to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, viii 3 fin , IV ai between some 
Arcadian tubes and the Lepreans, 
v 31 [Sec also Heraeans, Mae- 
nalia, Mantmea, Orchomenus, 
Parihasians, Tegea ] 

Aicesilaus, father of Lichas, a 
Lacedaemonian, v 50 med, 76 
med , viii 39 init 

Archedic6, daughter of Hippias the 
tyrant, vi 59 med , her epitaph, zb 

Aichelaus, son of Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, 11 100 init 

Archers, at Athens, numbcis of the 
hoi sc and foot aicheis, 11 13 fin ; 
hoise archeis sent to Melos, v 
84 mod , to Sicily, vi 94 fin , bar- 
barian aichers, viii 98 init 

Archestratus, an Athenian com- 
mander, 1 57 fin , fathei of Chae- 
reas, vin 74 mit 

Archetimus, a Corinthian com- 
mander, 1 29 init 

Aichias, the founder of Syiacuse, 

VI 3 med , [of Camarma] beti ays 
Camaiina to the Syracusans, iv. 
25 med 

Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, 
1 79 fin , father of Agis, 111 89 
init , his prudent charactei, zb 
fin , friend of Pericles, 11 13 init , 
speech of, 1 80-85 , leadei of the 
fiist expedition into Attica, 11 10 
fin , second speech, zb i \ , sends 
a herald to Athens, ib 12 , leads 


the army to Oenoe, zb 18 init , 
blamed foi delay, ib med , enters 
Attica, zb ipinit , halts at Achai- 
nae, zb 20, retires, zb 2360 , in- 
vades Attica a second time, th 47 
init ,55-57, attacks Plataea, zb 71 
init , offers tei ms to the Plataeans, 
zb 71-74, invades Attica a third 
time, 111 I 

Archippus, father of Aiistides, an 
Athenian, iv 50 init 
Aichomdes, a Sicel king, friend of 
the Athenians, vii i fin 
Archons, their foimer power at 
Athens, 1 126 med , Pisistratus, 
VI 54 fin , Themistocles, 1 93init , 
Pythodorus, 11 2 init , Alcaeus, v 
19 init , 25 init , Archonship kept 
by the Pisistratidae m their own 
family, vi 54 fin 
Arcturus, using of, 11 78 init 
Ares, Temple of, at Megara, iv 67 
init 

Argennusae, a town opposite Mity- 
len^i, viii loi med 

Argilus, a colony from Andros, iv. 
103 init , provision respecting, in 
the treaty of peace, v 18, vi , the 
Argihans assist Brasidas in his 
attempt on Amphipolis, iv 103 
med , the Argilian seivant of 
Pausanias, 1 132, 133, Cerdylium 
m Argihan territory, v 6 med 
Arginiis, Mount, opposite Chios, viii 
34 nut 

Algos [the Amphilochian], 111 102 
fin, 105 init, 107 init , founded 
by Amphilochus, 11 68 init [^ec 
also Amphilocbia ] 

Argos [in Peloponnesus], lesidence 
of Themistocles there, aftei his 
ostracism, 1 135 med , 137 med ; 
forms alliance with the Athenians, 

1 102 fin , the Coimthians warned 
from Algos of the intended Athe- 
nian invasion, iv 42 med , hostile 
to Lacedaemon, 1 102 fin , v 22 
med , truce for 30 years between 
Lacedaemon and Argos, v 14 fin , 
magistrates of Argos, zb 47 fin ; 
Its demociatical constitution, v 29 
med , 44 med , temple of PIci^; at 
Argos, IV 1 33 mit , time 1 eckoned 
there by the succession of high 
priestesses, ii 3 nut , kings of 
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Macedonia originally from Al- 
gos, 11 99 init , Ai gives used as a 
general name foi the Hellenes by 
Homei, 1 3 med , Ai gives assist 
the Athenians at Tanagia, i 107 
fin , neutral at the beginning ofthe 
wai, 11 9 mil , lefuse to lenew 
the peace v\ ith Lacedaemon, \ 14 
fin , 22 med , head a confedeiacy 
against the Lacedaemonians, tb 
27, 28 foil , aspire to lead Pelo- 
ponnesus, z/; 2Smed [cp 69med], 
ally themselves with the ]\Ian- 
tineans, ib 29, Elcans, tb 31, 
Coimthians and Chalcidians, ib 
31 fin , the Lacedaemonians seek 
then alliance, 36, the Ai gives 
tail in attempting an aUiance w ith 
the Boeotians, z^ 37, 38 , are com- 
pelled to make teims with Sparta, 
tb 40,41, send envoys to Athens 
at Alcibiades’ invitation, tb 43, 
44, ally themselves to Athens, tb 
46 fin , 47 , aid the Elcans to e v- 
cludc the Lacedaemonians fiom 
the Olympic games, tb 50 med , 
aid Alcibiades m oigani/mg the 
affairs of the confcdeiacy, tb 52 
med , make v\ai on Epidauiiis, 
lb 53, 54 fin , 55 fin , 56 fin , take 
the field against the Lacedaemo- 
nians, tb 58 init , surioundcd by 
the Lacedaemonians, tb 59 mod , 
unaware of then dangci, tb , 
obtain through Thiasyllus and 
Alciphron a truce, tb 59 fin , 
60 in it , blame them for then 
conduct, 60 fin , 61 init , cap- 
ture Oichomenus, tb 61 fin , pie- 
pare against Tegea, tb 62 fin , 
again attacked by the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 64, dissatisfied with 
then generals, z^ 65 , found by the 
Lacedaemonians unexpectedly m 
battle airay, tb 66, 67, defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians at Man- 
tinea, tb 70-74, make peace and 
alliance with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, tb 76-80, renounce their al- 
lies,//^ 78 , have then government 
changed by the Lacedaemonians 
and the oligarchical paity, ib 81 
fin , the popular paity defeat the 
oligarchs and lenew the Athenian 
alliance, tb 82, the Thousand se- 


lect Ai gives trained by the city, 
tb 67 fin , 72 med , 73 fin , begin 
the Long Walls, 82 fin , ravage 
Phliasia, lb 83 med , again, tb 11^ 
init , thicc bundled Aigiv^cs ofthe 
Lacedaemonian paity deponed 
by Alcibiades, tb 84 init , given 
up to the Ai gives foi execution, 

VI 61 med , the Argues suspect 
some of then citizens of instigat- 
ing a Lacedaemonian invasion, 
V 1 16 init , treacherously attack 
and captuie Oincac, vi 7 med , 
mducecl b> Alcibiades to join the 
Sicilian expedition, vi 29 med, 
43 fin , V 11 57 med , picscnt in the 
vaiious engagements befoieS}ia- 
cuse, VI 67 init , 70 med , 100 fin , 

V II 44 fin , cause confusion in the 

night attack on Epipolae by their 
Done Paean, vii 44 hn , invade 
the Thyiacan tciiitory, \i 95 
med , ha\ c then lands w asted by 
the L<iccdacmonians, z/z io5init , 
aid the Alhenirins in ^1 c 

Lacid<icmi)nicin cou'-i t'} . -cu 
lavagc Phliasia,//^ fm , lemfoicc 
the *\thuii.ins befoic Milctus,vin 
25init , defeated by the Milesians, 
ib med , go liomc in a rage, tb 27 
fin , send envoys to the Athenians 
at Samos, tb 86 fin , an Argive 
one of the muidcrcrs ofPhiyni- 
chus, tb 92 init 

Arianthidas, a Iheban Boeotaich 
at Deliiiin, iv 91 med 

Aiiphron, father of Hippocrates, an 
Athenian, iv 66 med 

Aiistagoias, of Miletus, attempts to 
found a colony at Enoea Hodoi, 
iv 102 init 

Aristaichus, a conspicuous leadei 
of the oligarchical paity, viii 90 
mit , endeavours v^ainly to pre- 
vent the destruction of the foit 
Eetioneia, tb 92 fin , betrays 
Oenoe to Boeotia, tb 98 

Aiistcus, son of Adcimantus, a 
Connthian, takes command of 
the foi CCS sent fiom Coiinth to 
Potidaca, 1 60 , made general of 
the Lhalcidian foices, tb 62 init , 
engages the Athenians, ib fin , 
fights his way into Potidaca, ib 
63 init , sails out of Polidaea, tb 
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65 med , defeats the Seimylians, 
lb fin , sent as ambassador to 
the King, 11 67 mit , given up 
by the Thracians to the Athe- 
nians, lb med , put to death, 
tb fin 

Aristeus, son of Pellichus, a Co- 
rinthian commander, 1 29 init 
Aristeus, a Lacedaemonian envoy, 
IV 132 fin 

Aristides, son of Archippus, an 
Athenian general, captures Arta- 
phernes at Eion, iv 50 init , re- 
covers Antandius, tb init 
Aiistides, son of Lysimachus, goes 
on an embassy to Spaita, 1 91 
init , settlement of Athenian 
tribute in his time, v 18, vi 
Aristocleides, father of Hestiodorus, 
an Athenian, 11 70 init 
Aiistocles, brother of Pleistoanax, 
accused of bribing the Delphian 
priestess, v 16 med 
Aiistocles, a Spartan polemarch, v 
71 fin , banished for cowaidice 
at Mantmea, tb 72 init 
Aristociates, an Athenian, sweais 
to the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med , sent 
to enquire into the suspected 
tieacheiy of the Chians, viii 9 
med 

Aiistociates, son of Scellius, a chief 
author m the oligarchical revolu- 
tion, viii 89init , heads a model ate 
party in the oligarchy, tb 89 , aids 
in the destruction of Eetioneia, 
tb 92 med 

Anstogiton, slays Hippaichus, 1 20 
med , VI 54 init , tb 56-58 
Aiiston, a Corinthian, the ablest 
pilot m the Syracusan fleet, vii 
39 med 

Aristonous, joint foundei with Pys- 
tilus of Agiigentum, \i 4 med 
Aristonous, of Laiisba, a Thessalian 
commander, 11 22 fin 
Aristonymus, an Athenian, one of 
the ambassadois sent to proclaim 
the one yeai’s tiuce, iv 122 , le- 
fuscs to admit Scione, tb 
Aiistoii) mus, father ofEuphamidas, 
a Coimthian, 11 33 med,iv 119 
med 

Austophon, an en\oy from the 


Four Hundred to Sparta, viii 
86 fin 

Aristoteles, an Athenian command- 
er, ill 105 med 

Arms, custom of carrying arms once 
common to all Hellenes, 1 5 fin , 
6init , the custom first abandoned 
by the Athenians, tb 6 init 
Arnae, in Chalcidic^, iv 103 init 
Arn^, Boeotians expelled from, 1 
12 med 

Arnissa, in Macedonia, iv 128 med 
Arrhiani, m the Thracian Cheison- 
nese, viii 104 init 
ArrhibaeuSjking of the Lyncestians, 

IV 79 fin ; attacked l3y Perdic- 
cas, lb 83, defeated, tb 124, 
Perdiccas’ Illyrian troops descit 
to him, lb 125 mit , the pass into 
his country, tb 127 fin 

Arsaces, a lieutenant ofTissaphei- 
nes, viii 108 med , massacres the 
Delians, tb fin 

Artabazus, son of Pharnaces, sent 
by Xerxes with letteis to Pau- 
sanias, 1 129 init ,132 fin 
Artapheines, a Persian ambassador 
to Spaita, intcicepted by the 
Athenians, iv 50 

Artas,an lapygian piince, furnishes 
javelin men to the Athenians, 
vii 33 med 

Aitaxeixes, son of Xerxes, king of 
Peisia, 1 104 mit , succeeds to 
the till one, tb 137 med , his ic- 
ception of Themistocles, tb 138 , 
his death, iv 50 fin , the father 
of Darius Nothus, viii 5 mit 
Artemis, Temple of, at Rhegium, 
vi 44 fin , at Ephesus, viii 109 fin 
Artemisium, a month at Sparta, v 
19 mit 

Artemisium, battle of, 111 54 med 
Alts in the arts, as in politics, the 
new must prevail over the old, 1. 
71 mit 

Artynae, the magisti ates at Argos, 

V 47 fin 

Asia the Baibaiians of Asia wear 
girdles in wrestling and boxing 
matches,! 6 fin , Pclops bi ought 
his wealth from Asia, ih 9 mit , 
no single nation, even in Asia, 
could compaie with the Scythians 
if united, 11 97 fin , Magnesia in 
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Asia, 1 138 fin , the Thiacians 
of Asia, IV 75 fin , “the King’s 
country in Asia, ’ \ in 58 
Asin^, a city in Laconia, iv 13 init , 
54 fin , VI 93 mcd 
Asopms, father of Phormio, an 
Athenian, 1 64 med 
Asopius, son of Phormio, ravages 
the Laconian coast, 111 7 init , 
attacks Oeniadae, tb med , falls 
in a descent upon Leucas, tb fin 
Asopolaus, fathei of Astymachus, 
a Plataean, 111 52 fin 
Asopus, liver in Boeotia, 11 5 init 
Aspendus, viii 81 fin , 87 med , 88 
init , 99 init , 108 med 
Assembly, the Athenian, summoned 
by a geneial, n 59 fin , forms of, 
IV 1 18 fin , usually held in the 
Pny\, \iii 97 init , Peisander 
summons an assembly at Colonus, 
tb 67 med , the assembly sum- 
moned to the temple of Dionysus 
m Munychia for ‘the restoiation 
of harmony,’ tb 93 fin , 94 init , 
the ohgaichs pietend that so 
many as 5000 citizens nc\ci met 
in one assembly, tb 2 med 
Assembly, the Lacedaemonian, 
mode of voting at, 1 87 init 
Assinai us, liver in Sicily, capture of 
Nicias’ division at, vii 84 
Ass)nan chaiactci, used by the 
Peisians, iv 50 mcd 
Astacus, in Acarnania, captured by 
the Athenians, who expel the 
tyiant Evaichus, 11 30 med , the 
town IS retaken and Evaichus 
lestored by the Corinthians, tb 
33 init , landing of Phormio near 
Astacus, tb 102 init 
Astymachus, a Plataean, one of those 
chosen to plead before the Lace- 
daemonians, 111 52 fin 
Astyochus, a Lacedaemonian ad- 
miral, viii 20 med , entrusted with 
the command of the whole navy 
m Asia, tb , ariives at Lesbos, tb^ 
23 mit , fails to save Lesbos from 
the Athenians, tb mcd , fin , sum- 
moned to Chios to avcit a 1 evo- 
lution, tb 24 fin , 2^ 31 mit , fails 
to recover Clazomenae and Pte- 
lenm, tb 31 med,, enraged with 
the Chians for refusing to assist 


m the levolt of Lesbos, ib 32 fin , 
33 init , 38 fin , 39 med , nariowly 
escapes the Athenians, 33 med , 
he IS complained of to Spaita by 
Pedaritus, tb 38, the Spaitans 
send out commissioneis to him, 
lb 39 fin , at last determines to 
aid the Chians, tb 40 fin , hear- 
ingthatieinfoi cements were com- 
ing, goes to meet them, tb 41, 
defeats an Athenian squadion, 
lb 42 , leceives oideis from 
Spaita to put Alcibiades to death, 
lb 45 init , betiays Phiymchus 
to Alcibiades, tb 50 , believed to 
have sold himself to Tissapherncs, 
tb 50 med , tb 83 fin , sails to 
Miletus with a view to relieve 
Chios, tb 60 fin , offers battle to 
the Athenians, tb 63 init , excites 
by his conduct great dissatisfac- 
tion in the fleet, tb 78 , ofifeis 
battle to the Athenians, but de- 
clines when they offer aftenvards, 
tb 79 , stoned by the sailois foi 
offciing to stiike Dorieus, tb 84 
init , superseded by Mmdaius, 
zb 85 imt 

Atalantc, island off Locus, fortified 
by the Athenians, 11 32, inunda- 
tion of the sea there, 111 89 med , 
ordered to be suriendeied by the 
treaty, v 18, vin 

Atalantt, m Macedonia, 11 100 med 

Athenaeus, a Lacedaemonian, iv 
1 19 init , lb 122 

Athenagoias, a popular leadci at 
Syiacuse, vi 35 fin , speech of, 
tb 36--40 

Athenagoras, father of Timagoias 
of Cyzicus, Mil 6init 

Athene of the Brazen House, curse 
of, 1 128, temple of, at Lecythus, 
IV 1 16, at Amphipohs, v loinit , 
at Athens, v 23 fin , image of, m 
the Aciopolis at Athens, ii 13 
med 

Athenian Empiie, foundation of, 1 
14 fin , tb 18 med , tb 74 med , ib 
93, rise of, tb 19, 89-118, tb 
118 , chaiactei of, ib 19 , justifi- 
cation of, tb 75, VI 82, 83 

Athens, once inhabited by Tyrrhe- 
nians, iv 109 fin [cp 11 17 med]; 
formed by Theseus from the 
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anciert communes, 11 15 init , 
small extent of ancient Athens, tb 
1 5 med , largeness of the popula- 
tion, 1 80 med , appearance of, 
compared to Sparta, 1 10 init , 
destruction of, in the Pcisian war, 

1 89 fin , building of the City 
Walls, 1 90, 91, 93 , of the Long 
Walls, tb 107 init , 108 med , 
plague of Athens, 11 47-54, 58, 
111 87 , lesources of Athens, 11 
13 , the revolution at Athens, vm 
47-72 lestoration of the demo- 
cracy, tb 73-77, 86, 89-93, 97, 
the government immediately after 
the restoration the best within 
Thucydides’ recollection, \iii 97 
fin , ‘the school of Hellas,’ 11 41 
init , fieedom of life in, 11 37, 
vii 69 med [See also Attica j 
Athenians, of Ionian lace, vi 82 
init, vii 57 init , have always 
inhabited the same land, 1 2 
fin , their colonies to Ionia and 
the islands, 1 2 fin , 12 fin , the 
fast Hellenes to adopt luvuiious 
habits, 1 6 med , their ignorance 
of then own histoiy, ib 20 imt, 
\i 53 fin, 54, 55 , their activity 
and i estlcssness, especially in con- 
tiast with the Lacedaemonian 
character, 1 69, 70, 102 med , iv 
55 med , VI 87 med , vin 96 fin , 
treatment of their allies, 1 19, 76, 
99, 111 10, vi 76, 84, 85 , general 
detestation of them in Hellas, 

I 1 19 med, 11 8 fin, limit, 63 
init , their wealth and military 
resources, 11 13 med , their fond- 
ness for a country life, tb init , 
become sailors, 1 18 med [cp iv 
12 fin, vii 21 med], assured of 
empire by then naval superioiity, 

II 62, willing to face any odds 
at sea, tb 88 fin , peifection 
of their navy, 111 17, mode of 
buiying the dead in the war, 11 
34 , their greatness and glory, 11 
37-41, 63, 64, for half a cen- 
tury an impel lal people, viii 68 
fin , maintain the children of the 
fallen at the public expense, 11 
46 , then mistakes m the war, tb 
65, their love of rhetoric, in 38 
med , 40 init , their ovei elev er- 


ness and suspiciousness, tb 43 , 
then fickle temp ei ament, v 11 48 
mod , their elation at success, 
IV 65 fin , their impatience of 
discipline, \ 11 I4init fin , ^ never 
retiied fiom a siege through fear 
of another foe,’ v rii nut , the 
most experienced soldiers in Hel- 
las, VI 72 med, vii 61 fin [b c 
510], the Athenians governed by 
tyiants, 1 18 init , vi 53 fin -59, 
the tyiants put down by the La- 
cedaemonians, 1 18 init , \i 53 
fin , the Athenians make war on 
theAeginetans[B c 491], 1 1460 , 
their services in the Peisian war, 
2^ 73 j 74? 11 3 ^ itied , the Athe- 
nians build their walls and the 
Piiaeus, 1 91, 93 [b c 480-B c 
439] > Athenians join in the 
capture of Byzantium and Cyprus, 
tb 94, obtain the leadership of the 
allies, 95,96,99 [cp tb 18,19], 
subject Lion, Scyios, Carystus, 
Naxos, tb 98 , conquei the Per- 
sians at the Lurymedon, tb 100 
init , subdue the revolted Tha- 
sians, tb 100, loi, fail in an at- 
tempt to colonize Amphipolis, tb 
100 fin , called in by the Lace- 
daemonians dining the siege of 
Ithom^,2^ 101,102, dismissed by 
the Lacedaemonians,?^ roamed , 
oftended at the Lacedaemonians 
and form alliance with Argos, tb 
fin ,settlethe Helots at Naupactus, 
tb 103 med , make alliance with 
the Megaiians, z^ 103 fin, occu- 
py Nisaca, tb , aid the levolted 
Egyptians, tb T04, defeated bv 
the Coimthians and Epidauiians 
at Halieis, tb 105 init , defeat the 
Peloponnesians off Cecryphaleia, 
tb , go to war again with the 
Aegmetans [b c 459],?^ 105 , de- 
feat the Aegmetans at sea, tb 
init , gam a slight advantage 
over the Coimthians,?/? fin , in- 
flict a seveie defeat on them, tb 
106, build then Long Walls, tb 
107 mit , 108 med , are defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians at lana- 
gra, tb 107 fin, 108 init , defeat 
the Boeotians at Oenophyta, 
tb 108 med , compel Aegina to 
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sunender, tb 108 fin , take Chalcis 
and defeat the Sicyonians, tb fin , 
dii\en out of Memphis, 109, 
then 1 einfoi cements desti O} ed, ib 
no, unsuccessfully attack Phai- 
salus, lb III init , defeat the Si- 
cyonians and make an attempt on 
Oeniadac, tb fin , send ships to 
Egypt, tb i \2 init , fight in Cy- 
prus, tb med , take Chacionca 
but are defeated at Coronea, tb 
1 13, then gariison in Megaia 
IS slaughteied, z/ii ii 4 init, fist 
invasion of Attica, ib med , Eu- 
boea revolts, tb init , is 1 educed, 
tb fin , the Athenians make a 
truce with the Lacedaemonians, 
115 init , establish a demo- 
cracy at Samos, tb med , the Sa- 
mians and Byzantines revolt, tb 
the Athenians defeat the Samians, 
tb med , blockade Samos tb 
fin , send rtmfoi cements to Sa- 
mos, tb 1 1 7 , capture Samos, tb 
fin [cp 1 40 fin , 41 init ] [The 
Peloponnesian W ai | , the Athe- 
nians enter into alliance with 
Coicyia, tb 44, send assistance 
to Coicyra, tb 45 , fight with the 
Corcyraeans at sea against the 
Coimthians, ib 49 fin , send re- 
mfoi cements, tb 50 fin , 51 , older 
the Potidaeans to laze their walls, 
tb 56 med , quaiiel wuth Peidic- 
cas, tb 57 in It , despatch tioops 
to Potidaea, ib 57 fin , 61 init , 64 
med , come to terms with Perdic- 
cas, tb filmed , defeat the Chalci- 
dians, tb 62, 63 , invest Potidaea, 
tb fi4, ill-feeling of, against the Co- 
rinthians, tb fifi, 103 fin , exclude 
the Megarians from then har- 
bours, zJ fi7 fin , 139 mit [cp iv 
fifi init ], speech of at Sparta, tb 
72-78, desiie the Lacedaemo- 
nians to take away the curse 
of Taenarus and of Athene, 
th 128, 135 mit , discuss the 
demands of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, tb 139, make a final offer 
of arbitiation to the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 145 , seize the Boeo- 
tians in Attica and gaiiison Pla- 
taea, 11 6, meditate sending an 
embassy to the king, tb 7 mit , 


send ambassadois to places ad- 
jacent to Peloponnesus, zb fin , 
then allies, tb 9 med , icfuse to 
heai a mcssengei liom Archi- 
damus, tb 12 init , collect into the 
city by Pciiclcs acUicc, ib 14-16, 
bend an expedition round the 
Peloponntsc, tb 17 fin, 23, 25, 
30, aie angiy with Peiicles foi 
not IcadiniJ them out, tb 21 , de- 
feated at Phrygia, tb med , le- 
ceive aid fiom the Thessalians, ib 
22 fin , set apait aieserve for the 
war, tb 24 [cp viii 1 5 med ] , send 
a fleet to Locris, tb 2fi , expel the 
Aeginetans, tb 27 mit , make 
Nymphodorus their Pioxenus, 
and become allies of Sitalces, 
tb 29, invade IMegaia, tb 31, 
foitify Atalante, zi^ 32 , celebiate 
the funeral of the fallen, tb 34, suf- 
fer from the plague, tb 47-54, 58 , 
again restiained by Peiicles fiom 
sail) ing out against the Lacedae- 
monians, zf? 5 5 fin , send an expe- 
dition lound Peloponnese, tb 5fi , 
unsuccessfully attack Potidaea, 
tb 58 , send envoys to Spaita, tb 
59 med , turn upon and fine 
Pericles, tb 59-65 init , elect him 
geneial, ib 65 init , capture Aiis- 
teus of Coiinth and othci envoys 
to Peibia, and put them to death, 
tb 67 , send Phormio to aid the 
AmphilochianSjZ*^ 68 , send Phoi- 
mio with a fleet round Pelopon- 
nese, tb 69 init , despatch ships to 
collect money in Asia, tb fin , cap- 
tuie Potidaea, tb 70 mit , blame 
their generals, tb med , send 
colonists to Potidaea, tb fin , en- 
courage the Plataeans to resist, 
tb 73, send an expedition to 
Chalcidice, tb 79 , are defeated, 
tb , defeat the Peloponnesians at 
sea, tb 83, 84 , gam a second 
victory, tb 86, 92 , thrown into a 
panic by the news of Brasidas’ 
landing in Salamis, tb 93, 94 , 
make an expedition into Acai- 
nania, ib 102, receive warning of 
the Lesbian revolt, 111 2 , attempt 
to surprise Mitylene, tb 3 , suc- 
cessfully engage the Lesbians, 
lb 4 , blockade Mitylene by sea, 
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tb 6 , send an expedition lound 
Peloponnese, tb y, i 6 med , send 
another expedition, ib i6 , their 
"leat expenditure on the war, 
tb ly , the perfection of their 
navy, tb , despatch reinfoi ce- 
ments to Mitylene, tb i8 fin , 
complete the blockade, tb , laise 
a property tax, tb 19 init , at- 
tempt to collect money from the 
allies, tb fin , gam possession of 
Mitylene, tb 'ly^ 28 , take Noti- 
um, tb 34 , reduce Pyrrha and 
Eresus, 35 , put Salaethus to 
death and ordei the slaughter of 
all the gi own-up citizens of hlity- 
lene, tb 36 init , repent, tb med , 
summon a second assembly, tb 
fin , send a ship in time to save 
Mitylene, tb 49 , put to death the 
Lesbians jadged most guilt}^, tb 
50 mit , divide the island among 
Athenian colonists, tb med , 
occupy Minoa, 51, ariest en- 
\o)s fjom CoicjTa, tb 7211111, 
send a fleet to Coicyia, tb yi ^ 
engage at sea with the Pelopon- 
nesians, tb 77, 78 , send twenty 
ships to Sicity, tb 86 init , the 
plague leappeais, tb 87, the Athe- 
nians ia\age the Aeolian isUnds, 
tb 88 , piocecdmgs in Sicily, tb 
90, 99, 103, 1 15, IV 24, 25, send a 
fleet lound the Peloponnese, 111 
91 init , land at Oiopus, and win 
a battle at Tanagia, tb med , 
fin , terrified by the founding of 
Heiacleia, 93init , attack Leu- 
cas, lb 94 init , med , disastrous 
expedition of, into Aetolia, tb 
95-98 , purily Delos and lestore 
the festival, tb 104 , send rein- 
forcements to Sicily, tb 1 1 5 , fortify 
Pylos, iv 4 , take and lose again 
Eion, tb 7 , repulse the Spartans, 
tb II, 12 , defeat the Spaitans in 
the haiboui,/^ 14, cut olf the 
tioops in Sphacteiia, 15 , giant 
a truce to the Lacedaemonians, 

1 6 , demand impossible terms, tb 
21, 22 , renew the blockade,//; 23 , 
find the blockade difficult, tb 26 , 
despatch Cleon with leinloice- 
ments, tb 27, 28 , attack bphac- 
teria and compel the sunendcr 


of the Lacedaemonians, tb 31-38 , 
again reject the peace proposals 
of the Lacedaemonians, 41 fm , 
invade the Corinthian tcnitoiy, 

etc , tb 42-45 , aid the Corc)rae- 
ans to capture Iston6, tb 46 , de- 
liver the piisoners to the Corey- 
raeans, tb 47 , proceed to Sicily, 
tb 48 fin , aid the Acarnanians to 
capture Anactorium, tb 49 , cap- 
ture a Pei Sian ambassador to 
Sparta,/^ 5oinit , send him back 
with an embassy of then own, tb 
fin , ordei the Chians to dis- 
mantle their walls, 2^ 51 , capture 
Cytheia, tb 53, 54, ravage the La- 
cedaemonian coast, tb 54 fin , 55 , 
capture Thyrea, 57 , quit Sicily, 
tb 65 med , punish their generals, 
tb , unsuccessfully attempt Mega- 
la,/^ 66-68, capture Nisaea,Zi^ 69, 
engage the Boeotian cavalry, ib 
y2 , unwillmg to fight with Bras- 
idas, tb 73 , rccaptuie Antan- 
drus, tb y^ med , plan an imasion 
of Boeotia,/^ 76,77 , declaie Per- 
diccas an enemy’-, tb 82 , defeated 
at Delium, tb 90-96 , the Boeo- 
tians refuse to give up the dead, 
tb 97-99 , the Athenian garrison 
in Delium is captured by the Boeo- 
tians, and the dead are then given 
up, tb 100, 1 01 init , lepulsed by 
the Sicyomans, tb 10 1 med , lose 
Amphipohs, ib 102-106 , Thucy- 
dides saves Eion, tb 105 , driven 
trom the long walls of Megaia, 
tb 109 init , lose Acte, tb med , 

fin, Torone, Z($ 110-113, Lecy- 
thus, tb 114-116, make a truce 
for a year with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, lb 1 1 7-1 19 , Scion^ rev olts, 
and the Athenians exclude it from 
the tieaty, tb 120, 122 init , they 
decree its total destruction, tb 
fin , defeated by the Mendae- 
ans, wdio also revolt, tb 129 , 
captuie Mcnde, tb 130 fin , invest 
Scionc, lb 131 , come to an un- 
deistanding with Peicliccas, tb 
i32init , again puiify^ Delos, v i , 
send Cleon to Chalcidice, ib 2 , 
captuie Toione, tb 3 , send an 
embassy^ under Phaeax to SiciK, 
tb 4, 5 , defeated at Amphipohs, 
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lb 6-12 ; become eagei for peace, 
lb 14 mit , make a tieaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, tb 17-19 > 
conclude an alliance with the 
Lacedaemonians, tb 22 fin -24 , 
release the piisoncrs from the 
island, tb 24 fin , take and de- 
stioy Scioiii, tb 32 mit , replace 
the Delians m Delos, tb , icfuse 
a ten days’ aimistice to the 
Corinthians, tb med , begin to 
mistrust the Lacedaemonians, tb 
35, withdiaw the Helots from 
Pylos, tb 35 fin , send ambassa- 
dors to Spaita, tb 36 init , nego- 
tiate uselessly wuth the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 39 init , indignant 
at the destiuction of Panactum, 
tb 42 fin , the war party at Athens 
intrigue for the abrogation of the 
treaty, tb 43 , the Athenians make 
alliance with the Argi\es, tb 46 
fin , 47 , replace the Helots at 
Pylos, tb 56 med , solemnly re- 
cord that the Lacedaemonians 
had broken their oaths, ib , send 
a force to Argos, ib 61 mit , shaic 
in the battle of Mantmca, tb 69, 
72-74, m\est Lpidaurus, tb 75 
fin , their alliance is 1 enounced 
by the Ai gives, tb 78 , withdiaw 
their troops fiom Lpidauius, tb 
So fill , the Dians revolt, tb 82 
lint , the Argivesienew their alli- 
ance, and, with Athenian help, 
build their Long Walls, tb fin , 
the Athenians blockade Perdic- 
cas,i^ 83 fin jcaiiy off30oArgives 
whom they suspect, tb 84 mit , 
attack Melos, tb mod , hold 
a conference with the Melian au- 
thorities, tb 85-113 , blockade 
Melos, tb 1 14, 1 15 fin , 1 16 med , 
capture Melos, destroy or enslave 
the inhabitants, and colonize the 
island, tb , spoil, from Pylos, the 
Lacedaemonians, tb iisinit , the 
Coimthians declare war upon 
them, tb , the Athenians deter- 
mine to send an expedition to 
Sicily, vi I, 6 init , send envoys 
to Egesta, tb 6 fin ; decide on 
war, th 8 , assist the Argives m 
the capture of Orneae, tb 7 med , 
ravage Macedonia, tb fin , the 


envoys return from Sicily, tb 8 
mit , debate m the Assembly, tb 
9-23 , seized wuth enthusiasm for 
the expedition, tb 24 , greatly dis- 
turbed by the mutilation of the 
H Cl mac, tb 27 fin , Alcibiades is 
accused, and the Athenians are 
peisiiadcd by his enemies to de- 
cree his immediate depaituie for 
Sicily, lb 28, 29 , the expedition 
staits for Sicily, tb 30-32 , review 
of the tioops at Corcyra, tb 42 ; 
the Athenians anive at Rhegium, 
tb 43, 44 , deceived b> the Eges- 
teans, tb 46 , the generals hold a 
council of war, tb 47-49 , Alci- 
biades’ opinion prevails, tb 50 , 
the Athenians sail to Syracuse, 
tb 50 , obtain possession of Ca- 
tana, 51 , not received at Ca- 
marina, tb 52 , the excitement 
about the mutilation of the Hei- 
mae continues, tb 53, 60 , the 
Athenians send to arrest Alci- 
biadcs, lb 53, 61 init , condemn 
him to death, tb 61 fin , pioceed- 
ings of, in Sicily, tb 62, 63 , cap- 
tiiic Hjccaia, tb 62 init , sail to 
Syracuse, tb 64, 65 , defeat the 
Syracusans, tb 66-7 1 , fail m an 
attempt on Messcn<^, which Alci- 
biades betrays, tb 74 , send home 
for money and cavalry, tb fin 
[cp 93 fin , 94 fin ], send an em- 
bassy to Camarma, tb fin , 75 , 
Euphemus’ speech, 81-87, fail 
to win over the Camarmaeans, tb 
88 init , negotiate with the Sicels, 
* tb med , winter at Catana and 
prepare for a spiing campaign, 
tb fin , receive aid from home, tb 
93 fin , 94 fin , prosecute the cam- 
paign, tb 94, capture Epipolae 
and foitify Labdalum, tb 96, 97, 
receive Sicilian reinforcements, 
lb 98 init , begin to build a wall of 
circumvallation, anddefcatthe Sy- 
racusans mvaiious engagements, 
tb 98-101 , repulse the byiacusans 
fiom Epipolae, tb 102, begin a 
double wall fiom Epipolae to the 
sea, tb 103 mit , vn 2 fin , openly 
violate the peace with the La- 
cedaemonians, vi 105 , Athenian 
ships airne at Rhegium too late 
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to stop G^Iippus, Ml I init , re- 
turn no answei to Gyhppus’ de- 
mand that they shall quit Sicily, 
lb 3 init , are diiven out of Lab- 
dalum, lb fin , lepulse an attack 
on their lines, tb 4 init , foitify 
Plemmyrium, ib , defeat the Syra- 
cusans, 2^^ 5med , defeated by the 
Syiacusans, tb 6, the Athenians, 
aided by Perdiccas, make an at- 
tempt upon Amphipolis, tb 9 , 
the Athenians at home leceive 
the despatch of Nicias, tb 10-15 » 
send a second expedition to Sicily 
under Demosthenes, tb 16 , send 
alleetiound Peloponnese, tb 20 , 
conquer the Syiacusans at sea, 
but lose Plemmvrium, tb 22, 23 , 
skiimish with the Syracusans in 
the haibour, 2^ 25 med , lavage 
the Laconian coast, and fortify an 
isthmus thcie, tb 26 , icsolve to 
send back some Thracians ^\ho 
ha\c come too late to join the 
reinfoi cements to Sicily, tb 27 
init [^^ho sack Mycalcssus on 
their ^\ ay, 29, 30] , suffer tenibly 
fiom the occupation of Decelca 
by the Lacedaemonians, tb 27, 
28 , Demosthenes meets Euiy- 
medon with news from Sicily, tb, 
31 init , Demosthenes and Lu- 
lymcdon collect troops in Acar- 
nania and Corcyia, tb fin , the 
Athenians m Sicily induce the 
Sicels to destroy reinfoi cements 
on their way to Syracuse, tb 32 , 
Demosthenes arrives at 1 hurii,?<^ 
33 , the Athenians at Naupactus 
fight an indecisive engagement 
at sea with the Coimthians, tb 
34 , consider themselves defeated 
because not signally the victors, 
tb fin , defeated at sea by the Sy- 
racusans, tb 37-41 , lepulsed m a 
night attack on Lpipolae, tb 43- 
45 , the Athenian geneials hold 
a council, tb 47-49 init , Nicias 
wishes to delay and Demosthenes 
yields, 49 fin , Nicias at last con- 
sents to move, but teiiificd by an 
eclipse lemams anothci 27 days, 
tb 50, the Athenians aic again 
defeated at sea by the Syracusans, 
tb 52, gam a slight advantage by 


land, tb 53 , give themselves up 
to despair, 55 , the list of then 
allies befoie Syracuse, tb 57 , de- 
termine to fight their w ay out, tb 
60 , Nicias addresses the tioops, 
tb 61-64 j tnerarchs, w 

69 , the Athenians aie completely 
defeated at sea, tb 70, 71, ovci- 
w helmed by misery refuse to le- 
new the struggle, 72 , aic 
misled by false mfoimation and 
delay their retreat tin ee days, tb 
73, 74 , their misery and ten 01 
wdien commencing the letieat, tb 
75 , encouraged and consoled by 
Nicias, tb 76,77 , duiingfour days 
are harassed and at length con- 
fionted by the enemy, tb 78, 79, 
fall back, tb 79 fin , le commence 
leti eat, changing their 1 outc, tb 80 
init , seized with a panic, tb med , 
the second division is ovci taken 
and compelled to suriendci, tb 
81, 82 , the fiist meets the same 
fate on the Assinai us, tb 83-85 , 
three bundled escape, tb 83 fin ; 
but aie captured, ib 85 inccl , 
Nicias and Demosthenes aic put 
to death, tb 86 , the piisoncrs aic 
cruelly treated by the Syiacusans, 
tb 87 , the Athenians at home in 
fury and terioi,but determined 
not to yield, vm i , suspect the 
Chians of licason, tb 9, loinit , 
defeat a Peloponnesian squadion 
and blockade them in Pciiacum, 
tb 10, II init , intcicept, but do 
not succeed in capturing, a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, tb IS , on the 
news of the rev olt of Chios pass 
a dcciee allowing the use of then 
reserve fund and ships, zb init , 
prepare a gieat fleet for Asia 
under Strombichides and Thia- 
sycles, tb fin , Strombichides is 
chased from Tcos, tb 16 , arrives 
at Miletus too late to stop a le- 
volt, 17 , captuics four Chian 
ships, z^ 19 , the Athenians at 
Peiiaeum lose foui ships in a 
sally of the Peloponnesian fleet, 
lb 20 mit , Diomedon lecovcis 
1 cos, but fails to lake Diac, 
fin , the Athenians giant the Sa- 
mians independence aftci ademo- 
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cratic revolution, ib 'll, recon- 
quer Lesbos which had levolted, 
and Clazomenae, tb 23 , win a 
slight ad\antage at Miletus, tb 
24 init , fic^ht thiee successful 
battles against the Chians, tb 
med , win a victoiy befoie Mile- 
tus, zb 25 , withdiaw to Samos 
on the appioach of a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, lb 27 fln , receive 
leinfoi cements fiom home, 25 

init,30irit, picpaie to attack 
Miletus, lO 30 fin , lose three 
ships in a stoim, tb 34 mit , fail 
to take Cnidus -which had re- 
volted, 35 , blockade Chios, 
tb 38 init , 40 , cannot induce the 
Peloponnesians at Miletus to 
fight, zb 38 fin , defeated at sea, 
tb 4i,42,43init , Rhodes rev olts, 
the Athenians attack it fiom 
Chalce, Cos, and Samos, tb 44 , 
the oligaichical paity at Samos, 
by Alcibiadcs’ instigation, pic- 
pare the way foi a 1 evolution, tb 
47, 48 init , rhi>nidiiis icsists, 
tb 48 mod , rci<^.inclci is sent 
to Tissapheincs, 49, Pln>ni- 
cliiis out-maiioeuvios Alcibiadcs, 
who seeks to linn him, tb 50, 51 , 
those at home agree to change 
the government, ib 53, 54, send 
Peisandci to negotiate with Al- 
cibiades, tb 54 init , icmove 
Phiynichus and appoint Leon 
and Diomcdon generals, med , 
Leon and Diomedon make a de- 
scent upon Rhodes, tb 55 mit , 
the Athenians at Chios defeat the 
Chians and pi ess on the blockade, 
tb 55 fin, 56 mit, PeisandePs 
embassy fails through Alcibia- 
des’ unreasonable demands, tb 56 
med , Oiopus is betrayed to the 
Boeotians, zb 60 mit , the Athe- 
nian fleet ictiie to Samos for the 
wintei, passing m sight of the 
Peloponnesians, zb fin , they are 
woistcd at sea by the Chians, zb 
61 fin , Lampsacus and Abydos 
revolt, zb 62 mit , Stiombichides 
retakes Lampsacus but fails at 
Abydos, zb med , the Athenians 
at Samos decline Astyochus’ offer 
of battle, zb 63 mit , the conspi- 


lators at Samos give up Alci- 
biades, but piosccute then plan, 
zb 63 fin , oidei Peis'^ndcr to put 
down demociacy in the cities, zb 
64 , the conspiiatois at home 
declare foi a piclendcd govern- 
ment of 5000, 65 , ciush oppo- 

sition by teiioiism, 66, repeal 
the giaplic paianomon, tb 67 
mit , pioposc a government of 
Aoo, tb 67 fin , dcsciiption of the 
Icadcis of the conspiracy, zb 63 , 
they instal the 400 in the place 
of the senate, zb 69, 70 , send 
heralds to Ag s at Decelca, tb 70 
fin , despatch env^o^s to Spaita, 
tb 71 fin , and to Samos, zb 72 , 
the Athenians at Samos defeat 
an oligaichical conspiracy, zb 73, 
send Chaereas in the Paialus to 
Athens, tb 74 , on his ictuin with 
an iinfavouiable icpoit the aimy 
and the Samians swcai allegiance 
to the dcmociacy,7Z> 75 , the aimy 
appoints Ihiasyllus and Thrasy- 
bulusgcncialsjz/; 76 mit , the men 
cncoiiiagc each othci, zb med, 
the commissioncis sent by the 400 
do not vcntLiic beyond Delos, zb 
77 , the Athenians at Samos icfiise 
battle with Astyochiis, but aftci- 
w ardsofifci \\,tb 79 , iccall Alcibia- 
dcs, z/z 81 init , thcaimycagci to 
sail to the Piiacus, Alcibiadcs le- 
stiainsthcm,//^ 8211111 , the envoys 
of the Foui Hundicd now come 
to Samos, 86 [cp 72 mit, 77], 
they aie loughly leccivcd by the 
army, Z(^ 86init , Alcibiades again 
dissuades the aimy from sailing 
to Athens, zb med , the Argives 
offer assistance, zb fin , the Four 
Hundied m alaim send envoys 
to Lacedaemon foi peace on any 
teims, zb 90 med , foitify Eeti- 
oneia, zb fin , the envoys ictuin 
unsuccessful, 91 imt , fhciame- 
nes begins to withdiaw fiom the 
oligarchs, passim , the hoplites 
under his instigation dcstioyLeti- 
oneia, tb 92, panic in the city, tb 
med , the Foui Hundred induce 
the people to fi\ a day for an 
assembly ‘to icstoic haimony,’ 
zb 93 , a Lacedaemonian squad- 
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ron approaches and the Athenians 
liLuriedly equip a fleet, tb 94 , 
utteily defeated at sea and lose 
Euboea, tb 95 , panic-stiicken by 
then defeat, tb 96 init , depose 
the 400, lb 97 , lecall Alcibia- 
des, tb fin , the leaders of the 
oligaichs retiie to Decelea, tb 98, 
the Athenian fleet sails to the 
Hellespont, tb loo, attacks Ere- 
sus on the way, tb fin , the Athe- 
nian squadron at Sestos is chased 
by the Lacedaemonian fleet, tb 
1 02 , the fleet at Lesbos at once sails 
from Eiesus to Elaeus, tb 103, 
they defeat the Lacedaemonians 
at sea off Cynossema, 104, 105 , 
almost mciedulous of then good 
foitune,z^ 106 , capture eight Pelo- 
ponnesian ships, tb 107 , recovei 
Cyzicus, which had levolted, tb 
107 nied , Alcibiades rctuins to 
Samos, professing to have secured 
Tissaphernes’ friendship for them, 
tb 108 init 

Athletes, used to wear girdles m 
gymnastic contests, 1 6 fin , ho- 
nouis paid to, iv 12 1 med 

Athos, Mount, iv 109 med , v 3 
fin , 35 lint , 82 init 

Atmtanians, a people in Epirus, n. 
80 fin 

Atieus, son of Pelops, 1 9 passim 

Attica, early histoiy of, 1 2 fin , 
Ionia colonized from, tb ^ tb 12 
fin ,11 1 5 fin , anciently divided 
into communes, 11 15 init , in- 
vaded by the Lacedaemonians, 1 
1 14 med , n 21 init , invasion in 
first yeai of the War, 11 18-23, 
the second year, tb 47, 55, 56, in 
the fourth year, 111 i , in the fifth 
year, tb 26 , in the sixth year 
averted by an earthquake, tb 89 
init , in the seventh year, iv 2 
init, 6, m the nineteenth year, 
vii 19 init 

Aulon, m Chalcidicc, i\ 103 init 

Autochaiidas, a Lacedaemonian 
gcneial, \ 12 

Autocles, son of Tolmaeus, an 
Athenian gencial, iv 53 imt , 
I [9 fin 

Axuis, iiYCi in Macedonia, 11 99 
med 


B 

Barbarians, term not used in 
Homer, 1 3 med , cany arms in 
daily life, zb 6 init , vaiious bai- 
baious laces the Aetolians, 111 
94 fin , the Amphilochians, 11 
68 lint , in Athos, iv 109 , the 
Epiiots, 11 80-82, the Illyiians, 
IV 126 med , in Sicily, vi ii 
fin , the Taulantians, 1 24 mit , 
the Thracians, 11 96-98, loi, iv 
75 fin , vii 27, Xerxes called ‘the 
Barbarian, M 14 fin, 18 
Battus, a Corinthian commandei, 
iv 43init 

Bells, use of by sentinels, iv 13S 
mod 

Beroea, in Macedonia, 1 61 mod 
Bisaltia, in Macedonia, 11 99 fin 
Bisaltians [in Athos], iv 109 fin 
Bithynian Thiacians, iv 75 fin 
Boeotarchs, Pythangelus, 11 2 med , 
Diemporus, tb , Pagondas, iv 91 
mod , Aiianthidas, , Sciiphon- 
das, vii 30 fin , their powcis, v 

37, 38 

Boeotia, early history, 1 2 incd , 111 
61 med , foimerly called Cad- 
meis, 1 12 med , feitility of, tb 
2 med , bordered on one side by 
Phocis, ill 95 init , the Four 
Councils of Bocotia, v 38, eaith- 
CiLiakes in Boeotia, 111 87 fin 
Boeotians, the, expelled fioin Ain^ 
by the Thessalians, 1 I 3 med , 
all but the Plataeans joined the 
Persians, 111 62 init [cp viii 43 
fin], subdued by the Athenians 
after Oenophyta, 1 108 med , 
become allies of the Athenians, 
tb iiiinit , regain their fieedom 
at Coi onea, 1 13 fin, 111 62 fin, 
67 med, IV 92 fin , the Boeo- 
tians in Attica seized aftei the 
attempt on Plataea, 11 6 med , 
fiunish cavalry to the Lacedae 
monians at the opening ot the 
Wai, tb 9 med , 13 fin , lavage 
Plataea, tb 13 fin , worst the 
Athenians m a ca\aliy skumish 
at Phiygia m Attica, ib 22 med , 
supply half the besieging ioi cc at 
Idcitaea, ib 78 med , invaded by 
the Athenians, 111 91 , assist Bra- 
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Sid as to sa\e Me^jaia fiom the 
Athenians, iv 70, 72 , the demo- 
cratic party in Boeotia conceit 
an Athenian invasion, tb 76, 77, 
the plot is betra> cd, ib 89 , the 
Athenians under Hippoci ates 
airivc and fortify Dehiim, ib 90, 
the Boeotians defeat the Athe- 
nians at Dclium, 91-96, quib- 
ble with the Athenians about 
giving up the dead, tb 97-99, 
captuie Delium, tb 100, the 
Lacedaemonians promise to in- 
Mte the Boeotians to join the 
Tiucc, lb 1 18 mit , Panactum is 
betiayed to the Boeotians, V 3611 , 
refuse to ]oin in the fift> ycais’ 
Peace, tb 17 fin , had only a ten 
days armistice with the Athe- 
nians, tb 26 mod , 32 mod , re- 
fuse to join the Aigivc alliance, 
tb 31 hn , 32 med , fail to 
gam from the Athenians a ten 
days’ armistice foi the Coiin- 
thians, tb fin , the Lacedae- 
monians promise to tiy to bung 
the Boeotians into the Treat), tb 
35 fin , the new Lacedaemonian 
cphois pioposc to the Boeotians 
that they should enter the Ar- 
givc alliance, tb 36, the Boeo- 
tians at first agicc, ib 37, the 
Boeotian Councils 1 eject the offer, 
lb 38 , the Boeotians foim a 
separate alliance wuth Lacedae- 
mon, surrcndeimg Panactum and 
then Athenian piisonersto them, 
tb 39, take possession of Heia- 
clea, lb 52 init , take part m the 
Lacedaemonian mv asion of Aigos, 
lb 57 fin “60, summoned by the 
Lacedaemonians to Mantmea, 
tb 64 med , invite a small body 
of Lacedaemonian troops to the 
Isthmus, and thus raise suspicion 
at Athens against Alcibiades, vi. 
61 init , send aid to Sicily, vii 
1 9 med , 58 med , these engaged 
against then Platacan country- 
men, tb 57 init , make the fiist 
stand against the Athenians on 
Epipolae, zb 43 fin , sack of My- 
calessiis by the Thracians, tb 29, 
30 , the Boeotians fuinish the 
Lacedaemonians with ships, vin. 


3 fin , aid the icvolt of Lesbos, 
2^ 4 fin , Oiopus is bctiajcd to 
the Boeotians, tb 60 init , Oenoe 
IS betrayed to the Boeotians, tb 
98 the Boeotians lose tw o ships 
at C>nosscma, tb 106 med 
Bo^um, m Dons, 1 loyinit 
Bolbc, Lake, in IMaccdonia, 1 58 
fin , IV 103 init 

Bolissus, in Chios, viii 24 med 
Bomieans, m Actolia, m 96 fin 
Bonadcs, an Aetolian envoy, 111 
100 init 

Bottiaca, 11 100 med , the Bot- 
tiaeans expelled from, by the 
Macedonians, 11 99 med 
Bottled, icvolts from Athens, 1 
56-58, devastated by Phoimio, 
lb 65 fin , lavagcd by Sitalces, 
n loi , the Bottiacans defeat the 
Athenians, tb 79, aid the Chalci- 
dians to expel the Athenians 
liom Eion, iv 7 

Brasidas, saves hlcthone, 11 25 
med , the fast Spat tan to gam 
distinction m the Wai, tb , sent 
out as advisei of Cnemus, tb 85 
imt , concerts with the othei com- 
mandcis an attack on thePuaeus, 
lb 93, sent as advisci ofAlcidas, 
111 69 med , to 76 med , advises 
Alcidas to attack Coic)ia, tb 79 
fin , distinguishes himsclt at Py- 
los, IV II med , vvoimdcd, tb I3 
mit , saves Mcgara, ib 70-73 , 
maichcs thiough Thessaly to 
Chalcidicc, 78, favouiablc im- 
pression pioduced by him, ib 
108 med , a good spcakei, tb 84 
fin , his army, Peloponnesian 
meicenanes and Helots, tb 80 fin 
[cp tb 70 med ] , allies himself 
with Perdiccas, tb S3 mit , quai- 
rels with him, tb fm j gains ovci 
Acanthus and Stageiius, tb 84- 
88, speech of, at Acanthus, tb 
85-87, captures Amphipolis, ib 
103-106, icpulscd liom Eion, 
lb 107 mit , bungs ovei Myr- 
emus, Galepsiis, and Acsymcj, ib 
fin , takes 1 01 one and Lecythus, 
tb 110-116, leccivcs honouis 
fiom the Scionacans, tb 121, 
1 efuses to sui render Scionc under 
the Tiucc, tb 122, receives the 
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Mcndaeans in defiance of the 
Tiuce, tb 123 init , gariisons 
Mendc and Scion6, th fin , de- 
feats the Lyncestians, tb 124 , 
deserted by the Macedonians, 
125, his speech to his soldieis, 
tb 126, defeats the Illyiians, 2^ 
127, 128, receives cominissionei s 
from Lacedaemon, tb 132 fin , 
attempts Potidaca, tb 135, de- 
feats the Athenians at Amphi- 
polis, V 6-10, speech of, tb 9, 
his death, ib 10 fin , buiied in 
the Agora of Amphipolis, tb \i 
mit , receives the honoms of a 
founder fiom the Amphipolitans, 
tb II med , a gieat enemy to 
peace, tb 16 init , his Helot sol- 
diers settled at Lepreum, tb 34 
med , his old soldieis present at 
Mantmea, tb 67 init , 71 fin, 72 
med 

Biauro, helps m the assassination 
of her husband, Pittacus, king of 
the Edonians, iv 107 fin 
Budge over the Sti>mon, iv 103 
fin , over the Anapus, vi 66 med 
Brilcssus, Mount, in Attica, 11 23 
init 

Bromerus, fathei of Arrhibacus the 
king of the Lyncestians, iv 83mit 
Biomiscus, in Chalcidic^, iv 103 
init 

Biycinmae, in Lcontme teiiitory, 
V 4 med 

Bucolium, in Aicadia, iv 134 fin 
Budoi urn, a station in Salamis liom 
which the Athenians used to watch 
Megaia, 11 94 fin ,111 51 mod 
Bupliias, m Laconia, iv 1 18 med 
Buiial, Carian mode of, 1 Sinit 
Byzantium, captured by Pausamas, 
and entrusted to Gongylus, 1 
94, 128 med, 129 med , expul- 
sion of Pausamas from Byzan- 
tium, tb 13 1 init , insignificant 
engagement at sea off Byzantium, 
viii 80 fin [cp lb 107 lint], the 
Byzantines icvolt from Athens, 1. 
1 15 fin , submit, tb 117 fin , re- 
volt again, viii 80 

C 

Cacypaiib, ii\ci m Sicily, \ 11 So fin 


Cadmeis, old name of Bocotia, 1 1 2 
med 

Caeadas, a chasm into which male- 
factors were flung at Spaita, 1 
134 med 

Caccinus, a river of Locus in Italy, 
III 103 fin 

Calex, a 1 ivei neai Heraclea on the 
Pontus, IV 75 fin, 

Callias, fathei of Callicrates, a 
Coimthian, 1 29init [Athenians] 
(I) son of Hyperechidcs, father- 
in-law of Hippias the tyrant, vi 
55 mit , (II) father of Hipponi- 
cus, ni 91 med , (III) son of 
Calliades, an Athenian com- 
mander, 1 61 init , tb 62 med , 
killed at Potidaea, tb 63 fin 

Callicrates, a Corinthian com- 
mander, 1 29 init 

Galileans, an Aetolian ti ibe, 111 96 fin 

Calhgeitus, a Megaiian exile at the 
Couit ofPharnaba/iis, viii 6 mit , 
goes as envoy to Spaita, tb ^ tb 
8 mit , 39 init 

Callimachus, father of Leaichus, an 
Athenian, n 67 med , father of 
Phanomachus, an Athenian, 11 
70 lint 

Calliirhoti,ancientname of the foun- 
tain Enneacrounos at Athens, 11 
15 fin 

Calydon, name given to the ancient 
Acolib, 111 102 med 

Camanna, founded from Syiaciisc, 
VI 5 med , iccolonizcd by Hip- 
pocrates, lb fin , by Gcla, tb , in 
alliance with Leonlini, 111 86 init , 
plan to betray it to Syracuse, iv 
25 med , Camaimaeans make a 
truce with Gela, 2/^ 58init ,icceivc 
Moigantin^ from the S) racusans, 
tb 65 lint , lefuseto leccive the 
Athenian expedition, vi 52, send a 
small force to the Syracusans, tb 
67fin , receive andhear embassies 
both fiom Athens and Syiacuse, 
tb 75-87, resolve on neutrality, 
tb 88 init , send aid to Syi acuse 
aftei the captuie of Plemmyiium, 
\ii 33 mit , 58 init 

Cambybcs, son of Cyius, king of 
Pcibia, the lonians in his time 
mastub of the sea about then 
own coast, 1 1 3 fin 
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Cameiius, 111 Rliodcs, levolts fiom 
Athens, viii 44 med 
Canal, cut by the Pcisians acioss 
the Isthmus of Athos, iv 109 init 
Canastiacum, promontoiy of, in 
Pallenc, i\ no fin 
Capaton, fathci of Pioxenus, an 
Italian Lociian, m 103 fin 
Caicinus, an Athenian commandei, 

11 23 med 

Caidamyle, in Chios, \iii 24 med 
Cana, Carians evpelled by Minos 
irom the Cyclades, 1 4, addicted 
to pnacy, tb 8 init , then mode 
of buiial, lb init , the Athenians 
send look-out ships to the Caiian 
coast in the Samian insuirection, 
tb ii6init , mariMme Cana sub- 
ject to the Athenians, 11 9 fin , 
the Athenians send a squadion to 
the Caiian coast to protect their 
Phoenician tiade, tb 69 med , 
Caiians destroy an Athenian ex- 
pedition, Jii 19 fin , Amorges in 
Cana levolts fiom the King, \iii 
5 fin , Gaulites, a Caiian speaking 
Gicck and Persian, ib 85 init 
Cainea, feast at Lacedaemon, v 75, 
76 mit 

Caincus, sacred month among the 
Doiians, v 54 med 
Caitciia, a Phocacan island, viii 
10 1 mod 

Caithagc, ambitious plans of Alci- 
biadcs foi attacking Caithage, \i 
15 med , 90 mit , always in teai 
ot an Athenian m\asion, tb 34 
mit , lelations of the Phoenician 
colonies in Sicily to Carthage, 
tb 2 fin , Caithaginians de- 
feated at sea by the Phocaeans, 

1 13 fin 

Caiyae, m Laconia, v 55 med 
Caiystus, in Euboea, of Diyopian 
origin, vii 57 med , subjected by 
the Athenians, 1 98 med , the 
Caiystians become allies of the 
Athenians, iv 42 init , \ 11 57 mod 
Casmenae, founded by the Syra- 
cusans, VI 5 med 

Castle, the White, a poition of 
Memphis, 1 104 fin 
Catana, founded by Thuclcs and 
Evaichus, \i 3 fin , lies under 
mount Aetna, 111. 1 16 mit , at first 


lefuscs to leccive the Athenian 
expedition, \i 50 med , aftci the 
entiy of some Athenian solclieis 
\otcs an alliance with Athens, 

5 1 fin , \ 11 57 fin , 85 fin , becom^^s 
the Athenian station, \i 51 fin, 

52 fin , 62 fin , the Syracusans 
eagei to attack Catana, tb 63 fin , 
the Athenians by a false message 
diaw the Syiacusans to Catana 
while they sail to Syracuse, tb 
64, 65, the Athenians letiie to 
Catanaat the beginning ofw inter, 
tb 72 init , start fiom Catana on 
an expedition against Messene, 
tb 74, the S^nacusans destioy 
the Athenian encampment at 
Catana, tb 75 med , the Athe- 
nians rebuild then camp, tb 88 
med , staitfromthcnceonvaiious 
expeditions, tb 94, abandon Ca- 
tana, tb 97 mit , are supplied 
■with hoiscs from Catana, tb 98 
init , Catana and Naxos men- 
tioned by Nicias as unable to 
suppoit the Athenian foiccs, vii 
14 med , Demosthenes on his 
aiiival thinks the wintci spent at 
Catana a mistake, tb 42 med , 
aflci Epipolae wishes to ictnc to 
Catana, 49 med , the Athenian 
aimy at Syiacusc fed fiom Ca- 
tana, tb 60 init , at fiist wish to 
icticat by sea to Catana, ib 
med , 72 , the Athenian line of 
icticat in the opposite diicction 
to Catana, ib 80 init , the Athe- 
nian fugitives find a icfuge at 
Catana, tb 85 fin 

Caulonia, in Italy, vii 25 mit 

Caunus, m Cana, called ‘Caunus 
m Asia,’ vni 39 fin , Pericles 
sails towards Caunus in the Sa- 
mian levolt, 1 1 16 fin , the Lace- 
daemonian commissioners to 
Astyochus put in at Caunus, viii 
39 fin [cp 42 med ] , Astyochus 
sails for Caunus, ib 41 mit , 
Tissapheincs comes to Caunus, 
tb 57 init , Alcibiadcs sails foi 
Caunus, z/^ 88 fin [cp loSinit] 

Cecalus, father of Nicasus, a Mc- 
ganan, IV 1 19 med. 

Cecrops, state of Attica m his tune, 
11 15 init 
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Ccciyphakia; victory of the Athe- 
nians off, 1 105 init 
Cenacum, m Euboea, 111 93 init 
Cenchicac, the port of Corinth, the 
Coimthians leave half their 
tioops at Cenchieae to guard 
Ciommyon, iv 42 fin , 44 med , 
a Lacedaemonian fleet starting 
foi Chios fiom Cenchieae is 
diiven into Pciiaeum, viii 10 
mit , escapes andietmnsto Cen- 
chreae, to 20 init , Astyochus 
starts from Cenchreae, tb 23 
init 

Centoripa, a Sicel town, captuicd 
by the Athenians, vi 94 med , 
allied to Athens, vii 32 med 
Ceos, the Ceans subjects of the 
Alhcnian'=j, vii 57 init 
Ccphallenia, icpulse of the Corin- 
thians in a descent upon Cephal- 
lenia, 11 33 fin , an important 
station to the Athenians, tb 80 
init [cp 7 fin ] , the Cephallenians 
[of Pai6] fuinish a convoy to the 
Coimthians, 1 27 fin , become 
allies of the Athenians, 11 7 fin , 
30 fin , 111 94 init , 95 med , vi 
85 med , vii 31 init , 57 med , 
the Messenians from Pylos set- 
tled by the Athenians at Cranii 
in Ccphallenia, v 35 fin , with- 
diawn, 56 mod 
CeiamicLis, at Athens, vi 57 imt , 
58 init 

Ceicin^, Mount, in Macedonia, 11. 
98 init 

Ceidylium, Mount, near Amphi- 
polis, V 6~io 

Cei>ces, the, at Athens, protest 
against the return of Alcibiadee, 
viii S3 med 

Cestrin^, in Epiius, 1 46 fin 
Chaereas, an Athenian, sent as 
envoy from the aimy at Samos, 
\iii 74init , escapes fiom Athens 
and bungs an exaggeratedrepoit 
to Samos, zb fin , 86 init 
Chacronca, in Boeotia, its situation, 
IV 76 med , a dependency of the 
Boeotian Oichomcnus, , taken 
by the Athenians under Tolmides, 
1 1 13, Orchomenian exiles plot 
itb bttiayal to the Athenians, iv, 
76 med , the plot fails, ib. 89 


Chalacans, a tube of Ozolian Lo- 
crians, 111 loi fin 

Chalet, island of, neai Rhodes, 
viii di fin , 44 fin , 55 init , 60 fin 

Chalcedon, a Megarian colony, iv 
75 fin 

Chalcideus, a Spartan admiial, viii 
6 fin , 8 mit , sent to Ionia with 
Alcibiades, 1 1 fin, 12 fin , is pur- 
sued by the Athenians on his wa}^, 
tb 15 med , induces the revolt 
of Chios, Erythrae, Clazomenad, 
14, chases Strombichides into 
Samos, tb 16, causes the revolt of 
Teos, tb fin , and of Miletus, tb 
17, gairisons Chios, ib 17 init 
[cp 32 med], negotiates atieaty 
between the King and Sparta, 
tb 18, 36, 43 med , falls in a skii- 
mish at Panoimus, th 24 init , 
his foices afterwards engaged 
before Miletus, z 5 25 med 

Chalcidian cities, the, of S1C1I3'’, 
founded fiom Chalcis in Euboea, 
VI 3-5, akin to the Athenians, 
IV 61 med , 64 med , the Chalci- 
dian dialect, vi 5 iint , invite the 
Athenians to Sicily, 111 86 med , 
IV 61 med 

Chalcidiccj [on the coast of Thrace], 
revolts fiom Athens, i 56-58, 
devastated by Phormio, tb 65 
fin , by Sitalccs, 11 95 init , loi, 
Cleon’s expedition against Chal- 
cidictL, V 2-1 1, Thucydides in 
command there, iv 104 fin , the 
Chalcidians pull down their 
cities and lelire to Olynthus, 1 
58 fin , defeat the Athenians, 11 
79, retake Eion fiom the Athe- 
nians, IV 7, invite Brasidas, tb 
79, 80 imt , Chalcidian ambassa- 
dois accompany Brasidas in his 
Macedonian campaign, tb 83 
med , the Chalcidians instigate 
the levolt of Amphipolis, tb 103 
med , aid m gairisonmg Mcnd^ 
and Scionii, tb 123 fin , supply 
Biasidas with tioops against Ai- 
rhibaeus, tb 124 mil , the Chal- 
cidian piisoners taken inToion^i 
aie sent to Athens, and aftci- 
wards exchanged, v 3 fin , Chal- 
cicliaii foiccs at the battle of 
Amphipolis, tb 6fin , puisuc the 
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retreating ALhcnians, ib 10 fin , 
piovisions icspecting the Chalci- 
dian cities in the Tieaty of Peace, 
lb 18, v-\n, i\, V, the Chalci- 
dians refuse to accept the 1 leat} , 
lb 21 med , join the Aigi\e 
alliance, ib 31 fin , renew the 
alliance witli Lacedaemon, tb So 
med , receive the Dians who 
had icvolted fiom the Athenians, 
tb 82 init , maintain a ten days’ 
aimisticc with the Athenians, vi 
7 fin 

Chalcis, in Aetolia, taken by the 
Athenians, 1 108 fin , 11 83 med 
Chalcis, in Euboea, vii 29 init , the 
mothci city of the Chalcidian 
cities in Sicily, \x 3-5, of C>m^ 
in Italy, tb 4 fin , war between 
Chalcis and Eretria, 1 15 fin , 
Chalcis subject to the Athenians, 
VI 76 mit , Ml 57 init , the Athe- 
nians rctieat to Chalcis after the 
sea-fight off El etna, viii 95 fin 
Chance, to chance men asciibc 
whatever belies then calculation, 

1 T40init 

Chaones, apeople in Epii us, arc bat - 
barians, 11 68 fin , ha\c no king, 
tb 80 fin , then mihtaiy reputa- 
tion, tb 81 mod , assist in the in- 
vasion of Acainania, tb 80 fin , 
defeated by the Stiatians, 81 
Chaiadius, scene of niilitaiy Inals 
at Ai gos, \ 60 fin 
Ch ancles, an Athenian commander, 
\ii 20, 26 

Chai minus, an Athenian com- 
mander, viii 30 mit , 41 fin , de- 
feated by the Lacedaemonians, 
tb 42 , abets the murdei of Hy- 
pei bolus, tb 73 med 
Chai oeades, an Athenian command- 
ci in Sicily, 111 86 init , killed in 
action, tb 90 mit 

Chaiybdis, the whiilpooi of,iv 24 fin 
Cheimeiiuni, in Thcspiotia, 1 30 
fin , situation of, tb 46 med , 
Corinthian fleet anchors there, tb 
Chersonesus, mCormthian territory, 
IV 42 mit , 43 mit 
Chersonnesc, the Thiacian, culti- 
vated by the Gicck ainiamcnt at 
Tioy, 1 II med ; ravaged by 
the Lacedaemonians, vui 99 fin , 


naval opciations oil its coast, ib 
T02-105 

Childi en, a man without childi en has 
no stake in thecountiy, 11 44 fin 
Chiidicn of the fallen maintained 
at the public chaigc m Athens, 
11 46 fin 

Chionis, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the lieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , 24 init 
Chios, Its moderate and stable go- 
vernment, Mil 24 med , Its naval 
power, tb 6 fin [cp 1 19 imt , 

II 9 fin , 56 med ], its 11 dies, viii 
24 med , great number of slaves 
thcic, lb 40 med , Chios and 
Lesbos the only fice allies of 
Athens, 111 10 med , vi 85 med , 
Ml 57 mit , Homer at Chios, 

III 104 fin , the Chians assist the 
Athenians against the Samians, 

1 1 16, 117, fuinish ships in the 
siege of Potidaca, n 56 med , vi 
31 init , Alcidas puts some Chian 
piisoneis to death, 111 32 mit , ic- 
Icascs the icmaindci onaicmon- 
stiancc fiom the Samian exiles, 
tb fin , Chians aid the Athenians 
at Pylos, iv 13 med , oidcred by 
the Athenians to dismantle their 
walls, tb 51, fuinisli ships against 
Mendc and Scion6, tb 129 init , 
against Melos, v 84 init , aid the 
Athenians at Syiacusc,vi 43 init , 
85 med , vii 20 mod , 57 init , ne- 
gotiate with the Lacedaemonians 
about 1 evoking, viii 5 mit , ic- 
ccived into alliance, tb 6 , send 
the Athenians ships as a pledge 
of fidelity, 9med , levolt, 14 
med , employed by Alcibiades to 
raise levolt in Ionia, beginning 
with Miletus, tb ij , four of their 
ships are taken by the Athenians, 
tb i<) init , induce Lebedus and 
Eiae to revolt, tb fin , then Me- 
thymna and Mitylen^, tb 22 , lose 
a few ships ofi Lesbos, 2/; 23 med , 
defeated m three battles by the 
Athenians, tb 24 med , their suf- 
ferings lead some to negotiate 
with the Athenians, ib 24 fin , 31 
mit , 38 med , aid in the capture 
of lasLis, tb 28 init , the Athe- 
nians prepaie to attack them, tb 
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30, the Chians lefiise to assist 
Astyochus in piocuimsr the revolt 
of Lesbos, lb 32 fin , thiee Chian 
ships arc chased by the Atheni- 
ans into Chios, lb 34 init , have 
their government changed by the 
Lacedaemonians, th 38 med , 
completely blockaded, tb 40 , im- 
ploie the aid of Astyochus, ib 38 
fm , 40 init , defeated by the 
Athenians and moi e closely block- 
aded, zb 55 fin , 56 init , gam an 
advantage at sea over the Athe- 
nians, viii 61 fin , legain the com- 
mand of the sea, on the with- 
drawal of a part of the Athenian 
fleet, lb 62 init , 63 init , the 
Athenians plan a fresh attack on 
Chios, on the ariival of a Lace- 
daemonian fleet undci Mindarus, 
tb 100 , the Lacedaemonians slip 
away, ib loi, the Chians lose 
eight ships at Cynossema, zb io6 
med , Chian tesseiacosts, viii 
101 init 

Chocnix, an Athenian measuie, iv 
16 med f See note J 
Chociades, lapygian islands, vii 33 
med 

Choruses, once sent by the Atheni- 
ans to the festival at Delos, 111 
104 fin 

Chiomon, Demosthenes’ Messenian 
guide in Aetoha, 111 98 med 
Chiysippus, murdered by Atreus, 1 
9 med 

Chiysis, piiestcss of Hcr^ at Argos, 
11 2 init, iv 133 med , causes 
the conflagration of the temple, 
IV 133 med , flees to Phlius, tb 
Chrysis, father of Eumachus, a 
Corinthian, 11 33 med 
Cilicians the Cilicians and Phoe- 
nicians defeated at Salamis[in Cy- 
prus] by the Athenians, 1 1 12 med 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, captures 
Eion, 1 98 init , conquers the 
Persians at the Eurymedon, ib 
100 init , commands the Athenian 
rcinfoi cements at the siege of 
Ithome, tb 102 mit , dies in Cy- 
prus, ib IJ2 med 

Cimon, fathei of Lacedaemomus, 
an Athenian, 1 45 
Cithaeion, Mt , n 75 init , 111 24imt 


Cities, ancient cities small, 1 2 med , 
resembled scattered villages, zb 
10 imt , at first built inland, 
afterwards on the sea-shoie, tb 
7 , the cities of Ionia unfortified, 
ill 33 med , ‘ The City,’ name for 
Acropolis at Athens, 11 1 5 fin 
Citmm, m Cyprus, 1 1 12 med 
Citizen, the citizen must be sacri- 
ficed to the state, 11 6oinit , 61 fin 
Citizenship, the Lacedaemonians 
deprive those who had been 
pnsoneis at Sphacteria of citizen- 
ship, V 34 fin 

Claius, in Ionia, 111 33 init 
Classes of the citizens at Athens, 
111 16 init , VI 43 med 
Clazomenae, built on an island, viii 
14 fin , the Clazomenians re- 
volt from Athens, ib , fortify Po- 
lichn^, th , aid in the revolt of 
Teos, zb 16, the Peloponnesian 
infantry march towards Clazo- 
mcnae, tb 22 fin , they are sub- 
dued by the Athenians, zb 23fm , 
repulse a Peloponnesian attack, 
zh 31 med 

Cleaenetus, father of Cleon, an 
Athenian, 111 36 fin 
Clcandndas, father of Gylippus, a 
Spaitan, VI 93ined 
Clear chus, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, viii 8 med , appointed to 
the Hellespont, zb 39 med , 80 
Clearidas, a Lacedaemonian, made 
governor of Ainphipolis, rv 132 
fin , commands with lirasidas at 
the battle of Amphipolis, v 6-1 1 , 
refuses to surrender Amphipolis, 
lb 21 med, brings home the 
troops of Brasidas, zb 34 init 
Clemias, the father of Alcibiades, 
an Athenian, v 43 init , anothei, 
father of Theopompus [?], 11 26, 
another, father of Cleopompus, 
tb 58 

Cleippides, an Athenian com- 
mander, 111 3 med 
Cleobulus, ephor at Sparta, v 36 
init , favours the w^ar party, tb , 
negotiates with the Boeotians 
and Corinthians, ib 36-38 
Cleombiotus, father of Pausanias, 
a Lacedaemonian, 1 94 init , of 
Nicomedes, zb, 107 init 
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Cleomecles, pn Athenian general in 
the attack on Melos, \ 84 fin 
Cleomencs, king of Spaita, expels 
the ‘accuised persons^ fiom 
Athens, 1 126 fin 

Clcoincncs, the uncle of king Pau- 
sanias, 111 26 med 
Cleon, a gieat populai leader, m 
36 fin, \\ 21 med , hostile to 
Nicias, IV 27 fin , a gicat enemy 
to peace, v 16 init , his aiiogance, 
ih 7 med , caiiics the dcciee 
condemning the Mitylenaeans to 
death, 111 36 fin , his speech 
against its lepeal, tb 37-40, 
moves and carries the slaughter 
of 1000 Mitylenaean captives at 
Athens, tb 50 init , causes the 
breaking off of negotiations with 
Sparta, iv 21, 22 , is sent in place 
of Nicias to P>los, tb 27, 28, 
selects Demosthenes as his col- 
league, tb 29 init , makes with 
Demosthenes an attack on 
Sphactena, tb 3I--37, compels 
thesuiienclei of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 38, can ICS a decice for 
the destiuction of ScionCi, tb 122 
fin , captures loione‘, v 2, 3, 
takes Gilcpsus, and attempts 
Stageiius, lb 6 init , defeated 
and skim at Amphipolis, tb 6~i i 
Cieonac, m Act6, iv 109 mod 
CIeonae,in Aigohs, m alliance with 
Algos, V 67 fin , sends troops 
to Mantinea, tb 72 fin , 74 med , a 
Lacedaemonian army invading 
Algos turns back at Cleonae m 
consequence of an earthquake, 
VI 95 init 

Cleonymus, father of Clearidas, a 
Lacedaemonian, IV 132 fin 
Cleopompus, an Athenian com- 
mander, 11 58 mit 
Cleiuchi, m Lesbos, in 50 med 
Clubs, the, at Athens, viii 48 
med , 54 fin , 8 1 med [cp 111 82 
med J 

Cnemus, a Lacedaemonian com- 
' mander, ravages Zacynthus, ii 
66, invades Acarnania, 80-82, 
defeated by Phoimio, tb 83, 84, 
receives Brasidas and two other 
commissioners from Lacedae- 
mon, tb 85 mit , second defeat 


86-92, conceits with Biasi- 
das an attack upon the Piiacus, 
tb 93, 94 

Cnidis, father of Xenares, a Lace- 
daemonian, V 51 fin 

Cnidus, revolts fiom Athens, viii 
35 init , attacked by the Athe- 
nians, zb fin , the Cnidians per- 
suade Astyochus to attack the 
Athenians under Charminus, tb 
41 fin , fleet of the Lacedaemo- 
nians assembles at , their commis- 
sioners confer w ith Tissapheines, 
to 42-44 init [cp 53 imt J, Tissa- 
phernes^ gariison expelled fiom, 
tb 109 init , Lipara a Cnidian 
colony, 111 88 mit , Tnopium m 
Cnidian territory, viii 35 med 

Colonae, m the Troad, 1 131 init 

Colonies, how anciently founded, i 
4 imt , 24 mit , honours giv en 
by colonics to their mothci city, 
tb 25 fin [cp tb 34,38], shaics 
in a colon> sccui ed by a deposit, 
without immediately quitting 
home, to 27 mit , magisliatcs 
sent by the mothci* city, ib 56 
fin , law^s given by the mother 
city, 111 34 fin [cp VI 4, s], 
foundation of the Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, Plciaciea, 111 92, 
93 , the honoui s of the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis trans foiled 
to Biasidcis, V II init , Icadcis 
chosen fiom the mothci city, vm 
100 med , the Hellenic colonics 
of b icily, VI 3-5 

Colonus, near Athens, Temple of 
Poseidon at, vm 67 med 

Colophon, taken by Paches, 111 34 
init , made an Athenian colony, 
lb fin 

Colophonian Port, near Toronc, v 
2 med 

Columns, an inscription recoidmg 
the oppression oi the tyrants m- 
sciibed on a column at Athens, 
vi 55 mit , tieaties oidcred to be 
inscribed on columns, v 18, xi, 
23, iv, 47 fin , the mfi action of 
the treaty inscribed on the same 
column by the Athenians, tb 56 
med 

Commanders, speech of the Pelo- 
ponesian, 11. 87 
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Commissioncis, sent by the Lace- 
daemonians as adviseis to their 
otficeis, 11 85 init , 111 69 med , 
76, V 63 fin , viii 39 init 
Common places, of speeches at 
critical moments, vii 69 med 
Confederacy, a confedeiacy lacks a 
central power, 1 1 41 fin 
Conon, an Athenian, governoi of 
Naupactus, vii 31 med 
Controveisy, Melian, \ 85-113 
Copae, on Lake Copais, in Boeotia, 
IV 93 fin 

Corc^ia, mothei city of Epidamnus, 

1 24 init , foimerly inhabited by 
the Phaeacians, tb 25 fin , under 
obligation to Themistocles, but 
afiaid to shelter him, ib 136 
init , its importance, 1 36 fin , 
44 fin, 68 fin, 11 7 fin , the 
Sicilian expedition musteis at 
Coicyra, vi 30 init , 32 med, 
34 mod , 42, 43 imt , Demos- 
thenes sails to Corc^Ta with the 
reinforcements for Sicily, vii 26 
fin , collects tioops there, zb 31, 
33 mod , naval engagement be- 
tween the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyiacans [b C 664], zb 13 med , 
the Coicyraeans colonists of the 
Corinthians, 1 25 med , then 
detestation and neglect of their 
mother city, zb , zb 38 [cp vii 57 
med], they refuse aid to the 
Epidamnians, 1 24 fin , besiege 
Epidamnus, tb 26, send an 
embassy to Corinth, zb 28, con- 
quer the Coimthians at sea, 
tb 29, slaughter their prisoneis 
[except the Corinthians] after 
the battle, zb 30 init , send an 
embassy to Athens, zb 31, their 
speech, zb 32-36, obtain alliance 
with the Athenians, zb 44, fight 
at sea with the aid of the Athe- 
nians against the Corinthians, zb 
48-51 , offer the Corinthians 
battle, zb 52, want to kill the 
Corinthian messengers, tb 53 
med , set up a trophy on Sybota, 
zb 54 lint , claim the victory, tb 
fin , diiven fiom Anactoiium by 
the Corinthians, zb 55 imt , the 
Coimthians intrigue with their 
Corcyiaean prisoners, zb med , 


the Coicyraeans receive an em- 
bassy from Athens, 11 7 fin , fur- 
nish the Athenians with ships, tb 
9 med , 25 init , fall into sedition, 
ill 69 fin , 70 init , the prisoners 
letiiin and promote a rex olt fiom 
Athens, zb 70 init , oligarchs 
woisted m a law suit l3y Peithias, 
tb med ,they murder him and his 
partizans, tb fin , try to win over 
the people, zb 71 , on the arrival 
of a Coiinthian tiireme they 
attack and defeat the people, tb 
72, receive aid from the main- 
land but cannot induce the slaves 
to join them by ofifers of freedom, 
tb 73, the people defeat the 
oligarchs, tb 74, Nicostratus the 
Athenian commander tiies to 
effect a reconciliation, zb 75, 
on the proposal of the populai 
leadeis five ships are manned 
fiom the opposite paity, but the 
ciews take sanctuaiy, tb med , 
the people disarm and remove 
the others from the temple of 
Her^ to an island, tb fin , the 
Coicyiaeans and Athenians en- 
gage the Lacedaemonians, and 
aie defeated, ib 77, 78, replace 
the prisoners in the temple of 
Hei^, tb 79 imt , persuade some 
of the aiistocratic paity to help 
to man a fleet, tb 80, the Lace- 
daemonian fleet retires on the 
approach of the Athenians, and 
the people massacre their oppo- 
nents, zb 81, this massacre the 
fiist example of the horrois ofie- 
volutionary waifaie in Hellas, tb 
85 lint , the surviving oligarchs 
occupy Mount Iston^, tb 85, iv 
2 med tb 46, the people cap- 
tuie I stone, tb 46 med , treach- 
erously massacre their prisoners, 
lb 46 fin -48, send aid to the 
Athenians against Syracuse, vii 
31 fin, 44 fin, 57 med, alarm 
the Athenians at Epipolae by 
their Doiian Paean, tb 44 fin 
Corinth, once inhabited by Aeolians, 
IV 42 med , till ernes first built at 
Coimth, 1 13 init , an early ccnlic 
of commcicc, tb med , 
tb , Its naval power, tb 36 fin ; 
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influence of Coiinlh amont? the 
iDciibaious laccb of hpiiub, ib 
47 fin, na\al engagement be 
tween the Corcyiacans and Co- 
iinthians [B c 664], 7b 13 med , 
[b c 49 1 J the Coiinthians lend 
ships lor the Acgirctan war to 
Athens, 41 init , [iJ C 461--445I 
make wai upon the Mcgaiians, 
tb 103 med , defeat the Athe- 
nians at Haheis, ib 105 init , in- 
\ade Mcgaia, tb 105 med , aie 
defeated, tb 105 fin , suffei great 
loss, tb 106 , assist the Megaiians 
to icvolt, 2^ 1 14 med , [the Pelo- 
ponnesian warj the Corinthians 
take the Epidamnians undci their 
piotection, tb 25 med , hatied 
of, to the Corc3Taeans, tb , send 
aid to Epidamnus, tb 26 init , 
and a colony, tb 27 init , receive 
an cml^assy fiom Coic^ia, 28 , 
conquered at sea by the Coicy- 
raeans, tb 29 , send an cmb«issy 
to Athens, tb 31 fin , speech of, 
tb 37-”43 , sail airainst Coicyia, 
ib 46 init , fight at sea wnth the 
Coicyiaeans, ib 48-50, retiic 
befoic the Athenian icinfoi ce- 
ments, tb 51 , hold a pailey with 
the Athenians, tb 53 , return 
home, lb 54 , set up a tiophy at 
b>bota, lb init , claim the \ic- 
toiy, tb ined , on the load cap- 
line Anactoiium, tb 55 init , then 
alliance is sought by Peidiccas, 
tb 57 med , they send troops to 
Potidaea, th 60 [cp 11 70 med J , 
had a bittei hatied of the Athe- 
nians, 1 66, of old, 103 fin , invite 
the allies to Sparta, tb 67 init , 
speech of then ambassadois, tb 
68-7 1, tnge on the war, tb 119 
fin , second speech of, tb 120- 
124 , furnish the Lacedaemonians 
with ships, 11 9 med , lose Sol- 
lium, tb 30 mit , restoie Evar- 
chus, tb 33 init , aic defeated in 
Cephallema, 7^ fin , prcpaie with 
others a fleet to assist the Lace- 
daemonian expedition against 
Acarnania, th 80 med , auiving 
too late they aie attacked and 
defeated by Phormio, tb 83, 84 , 
suffer a second defeat, tb 90-92, 


shaic in the piojcctcd suipnsc of 
the Piiacub, tb 93~95 , induce 
then Coic^iacan piiboncis [see 
1 55] to attempt an oligaichical 
ic\olutionat Coicyia, 111 70 init , 
send back an emhasby with them, 
tb ^ tb 71 fin , lefubc to aid the 
ohgiichs in Istonc, tb 85 med , 
ganibon Ambracia, ib 114 fin, 
iv 42 fin , icpLilse an Athenian 
invasion, i\ 43, 44, diucn out 
of Anactoiium by the Athenians 
and Acainanians, zb 49 , leceuc 
and aid Biasidas, tb 70 med, 
74 init , join in the one years 
fiuce, tb 119 med , dissatisfied 
with the tieaty between the Lace- 
daemonians and Athenians, V 17 
fin , 25 init , 35 init , send envoys 
to Argos, tb 27 , the Lacedae- 
monians rcmonstiate with them, 
tb 30, they join the Aigivc 
alliance, 7/^ 31 fin , appl> to the 
Locotians, tb 32 mccl , the new 
bpaitan cphoib wish them in 
conceit with the Boeotians to 
bung the Ai gives in'to the Lace- 
daemonian alliance, tb 36 , the 
negotiation fails, tb 38 , the Co- 
iinthians refuse to join the Athe- 
nian and Aigivc alliance, tb 48, 
50 fin , pi event the construction 
of a foil at Rhium by Alcibiadcs, 
tb 52 fin , the Ai gives attpck 
EpidcUirus hoping by Its captuie 
to check the Coiinthians, tb 53 , 
a Coimthian envoy attends a 
confeience at Mantmea, ib 55 , 
the Corinthians send a contin- 
gent to meet the Lacedaemonians 
at Phlius, tb 57 fin , engage the 
Argives, tb 59init , are too late for 
Mantmea, ib 64 med , 75 imt , do 
not join the Lacedaemonians in 
an expedition against Argos, tb 
83 lint , declare war against the 
Athenians, tb 1 1 5 med , again 
withhold SLippoit fiom a Lace- 
daemonian attack on Argos, \i 7 
init , leccive an embassy fiom 
Syiacusc, tb 73, 88 med , vote the 
Syiacusans aid, tb 88 fin , send 
envoys with them to Sparta, tb , 
send ships and Hoops to Sicily, 
tb 93 med , 104 init , viu 2 init , 
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4 fin , 7 mit , 17 med , 19 med , 31 
init , Coiinthian ambassadors go 
fiom Syiacuse to the Sicilian 
states, vii 25 fin , fight at sea with 
the Athenians, after pieparmg 
then fleet m a special manner, 
tb 34 , claim the victoiy because 
rot severely defeated, tb fin , 
their foices bcfoie Syracuse, ib 
58 med , one of their pilots, 
Ariston, the ablest m the whole 
fleet, tb 39 , their ships fight in 
the last battle m the harbour, tb 
70 init , the Coimthians said to 
have instigated the execution of 
Nicias and Demosthenes, tb 86 
fin , Agis deposits Pthiote Achae- 
an hostages w ith them, viii 
3 med , the Corinthians contri- 
bute ships to the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, tb fin , the allies meet in 
confeience at Coiinth, tb 8 , the 
Coimthians refuse to join the 
Chian expedition until after the 
Isthmian Games, tb 9 init , the 
fleet IS chased into Peiiacumby 
the Atheihans, zb 10, the Co- 
imthians come to assist them, tb 
II init , the fleet bicaks the 
blockade, tb 20 init , the Coiin- 
thians discoLuage a second Les- 
bian levolt, tb 32 lint , send out 
five ships to Astyochus, tb 33 
init [cp 23 fin], besiege Ocnoc, 
tb 98 , lose five ships at Cynos- 
sema, tb 106 med 

Coioebus, fathci of Ammeas, a 
Plataean, 111 22 med 

Coionea, m Boeotia, iv 93 fin , de- 
feat of the Athenians there, 1 
1 13, 111 62 fin, 67 med, iv 92 
fin 

Coronta, m Acarnama, 11 102 
init 

Corycus, piomontoiy inEiythiaea, 
viii 14 init , 33 init , 34 init 

Coryphasium, the Lacedaemonian 
name of Pylos, iv 3 med ^tb 1 18, 
111 , ordeied to be rcstoied under 
tieaty, V 18, v 111 

Cos Mciopis, devastated by an 
eaithquake, viii 41 med , ravaged 
by the Peloponnesians, tb , foi- 
tificd by the Athenians, tb 108 
mit [cp 44 fin , 55 imt ] 


Cotyl^, a measure of capacity, iv 
16 med [cp vii 87 med ] 
Cotyrta, in Laconia, iv 56 init 
Councils Council of 80 at Argos, 
V 47 fin , the Four Councils of 
the Boeotians, tb 38 , — the Coun- 
cil at Athens, Mil 66 init , formed 
into one body by Pheseus from 
the Communes, 11 15 init , ex- 
pelled by the oligarchs, viii 69, 
Alcibiades demands its restora- 
tion, tb 86 med , — Council of 
Eldeis appointed at Athens, after 
the defeat before Syiacuse, viii 
I fin 

Counsel, the two things most ad- 
verse to good counsel, 111 42 mit , 
wise counsel more foimidable to 
an enemy than over severity, tb 
48 fin 

Couits, piofits derived by the Athe- 
nians fiom, vi 91 fin 
Crann, in Ccphallenia, settlement 
of the Helots at, v 35 fin , then 
lemoval to Pylos, tb 56 med , 
Cranians, 11 30 fin , tb 33 fin 
Cranonuins, of Thessaly, 11 22 fin 
Ciatacmenes, one of the founders 
of 2ancl6, vi 4 fin 
Cratcsiclcs, father of Thrasyme- 
lidas, a Lacedaemonian, iv ii 
init 

Crest onians, m Act6, iv 109 fin 
Cretan Sea, the, iv 53 fin, v no 
init 

Ciete, campaign of the Athenians 
in, 11 85 fin , Alcidas caught in a 
storm off, 111 69init , Cictanand 
Rhodian 01 igin of Gela, \ i 4 med , 
vii 57 med , Cretan aicheib, vi 
25 fin, 43 fin, Cretan mcice- 
naiies in the Athenian aimy 
befoie Syracuse, vii 57 incd 
Ciisaean Gulf, the, 1 107 med , 11 
69 lint , 83 init , Its mouth, 11 86 
mit , Siphae on the Ciisaean 
Gulf, IV 76 init 

Ciocyleium, in Aetolia, 111 96 med 
Ciocsus, conquered by Cyrus, 1 16 
Ciommyon, near Corinth, iv 42 fin , 
44 med , 45 init 

Ciotona,icfuses passage to an Athe- 
nian army, vii 35 med 
Cuisib, m Mygdonia, 11 79 mod 
Cyclades, colonized by Minos, i 4 ; 
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all subject toAtheus, except Melos 
and Cytheia, ii 9 fin 
Cyclopes, the, oldest inhabitants of 
Sicily, \i 2 init 
Cydonia, in Cictc, 11 85 fin 
Cyllent, the Clean dockyaid, i 30 
med, 11 84 fin, 86 init , 111 69 
init , 76 mit , \i 88 fin , burnt by 
the Coic} laeans, i 30 med 
Cylon, the story of, 1 126 init 
Cyn 5 , in Aeolis, 111 31 init , \iii 
22 fin , 31 fin , 100 med , the Cu- 
macan tuiiitoi>, xiii loi med 
Cym^, in Ital}, a colony from dial- 
CIS in Luboca, \i 4 fin 
C yncs, an Acarnaman, 11 102 init 
Cynossema, a piomoiiLOiy in the 
Hellespont, \iii 104 fin , 106 fin , 
battle of, lb 104-106 
C^nuiia, on the bordei of Argos 
and Laconia, iv 56 mod , quar- 
lel between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Ai gives icspcctin'4, v 14 
fin , stipulation about, in the 
tieaty between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Aignes, tb 41 
C) pi us subdued by Pausanias, 1 94, 
T28 med , attacked b> the Athe- 
nians, lb 104 med ,112 med 
Cypscla, m Aicadia, \ 33 med 
C)icnc, 1 no init , Lyicnacans 
assist a Lpcedacmonian licet on 
the WMy to Syiacuse, vii 50 init 
Cyiihus, m Macedonia, 11 loomed 
C>rus, king ot Feisia [fathci of 
Camb) ses], 1 16, [son of Daiius], 
11 65 fin 

Cythera, inhabited by Lacedaemo- 
nian Perioeci, iv 53 med , the 
^ Judge of Cytheia,’ , import- 
ance of the island, tb fin , cap- 
tiued by the Athenians, ib 54 , 
the Athenians plunder Laconia 
fiom, V 14 med , oidered to be 
restored under treaty, tb 18, viii , 
the Cythcrians in the Athenian 
SCI vice bcfoie Syracuse, vii 57 
med 

Cytmium, m Dons, 1 107 init , 111 
95 init , 102 init 

Cy/icus levolts fiom Athens, viii 
107 init , letaken, tb med , Ti- 
magoi as, a Cy/icene exile m Phar- 
nabazus’ sciMce, tb. 6 mit , 8 mit , 
39 init. 


D 

Daimachus, fathci of Eumolpidcs, 
cl Platacan, 111 20 imt 

Damagetus, a Lacedaemonian, 
swcais to the Picaty of Peace 
and the Alliance, \ 19 med, 

24 init 

Damagon, a Lacedaemonian, one 
of the found CIS of Heraclca, 111 
92 fin 

Damotimus, a Sic>onian, iv 119 
med 

Danaans, a name foi the Hellenes 
in Homer, 1 3 med 

Daphnus, near Clazomenae, \ 111 23 
fin , 3 1 med 

Daidanus, on the PIcllespont, mu 
104 init 

Dane Staters, viii 28 fin 

Danus, king of Peisia, succeeds 
Cambyscs, 1 14 med ,1 educes the 
islands, ib j6 , Aiistagoias of 
IMilelus and Danus, iv 102 mil , 
influence of the t>iants of Lamp- 
sacus with him, vi 59 mod , 
Ilippias takes refuge with him, 
lb fin 

Danus II, son of Aitaxeixes, king 
of Pcisia, Mil 5 mit , 37, 58 imt 

D.iscon, joint foundei wuth Mcne- 
colus of Camaiina, vi 5 med 

Dascon, ncai S>niCLisc, vi 66 med 

Dascvhiim, satiapy of, m Asia 
Mmoi, 1 129 imt 

Dauha, an ancient name of a pait 
of Phocis, n 29 mod , the ‘ Daii- 
lian bud,’ tb 

Death, the penalty of, pioved by 
experience to be no deterient, 
111 45 

Decelea, foitification of, suggested 
by Alcibiades, vi 91 med , vii 
18 mit , determined on and Gai- 
ned out by the Lacedaemonians, 
M 93 nut, vii 1 8 fin, 19 mil , 
teiiiblc mischief thus occasioned 
to the Athenians, ib 27, 28 , 
Agis at Decelea, vm 4 fin , the 
oc cupation of Decelea causes the 
whole Athenian population to be 
on SCI vice, lb 69 in It , the 400 
send heialds to Agis theie, ib 70 
fin , Agis mat dies fiom Decelea 
to Athens, lb 71 imt , letmns, 
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zb fin 5 the 400 resume negotia- 
tions with Agis theie, ib , Corin- 
thian tioops in the garrison, zb 
98 med 

Deiniadas, a Chian commander, 
viii 22 fin 

Deinias, father of Cleippidcs, an 
Athenian, 111 3 med 
Deliiim, a temple of Apollo, near 
Tanagra, iv 76 med , fortified 
by the Athenians, zb 90 cap- 
tured by the Boeotians, zb 100 , 
battle of, zb 93-96 , effect of their 
defeat upon the Athenians, v 14 
init ,15 fin , the Boeotians charge 
the Athenians with saciiiege for 
occupying it, zb 97, 98 
Delos, 111 29, Mil 77, 80 med, 86 
init , purified by Pisistiatus, 111 
104 init , purified by the Athe- 
nians, 1 8 init , 111 104 init , 

second purification of, v i , the 
fiist treasury of the Athenian Al- 
liance, 1 96 fin , earthquake in, 
11 8 med , ancient games at, 111 
104 med , lestoicd by the Athe- 
nians, zb fin , the Delians settled 
at Adiamyttium, v i fin , viii 
108 fin , lestoicd by the Athe- 
nians, V 32 init , treacherous 
massacie of those at Adramyt- 
tium by the Persians, viii 108 
fin 

Delphi, temple of, v 18, \i , hand- 
ed over by the Lacedaemonians 
to the Delphians, 1 1 12 fin , by 
the Athenians to the Phocians, 
zb , piovision respecting, in the 
treaty between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Athenians, v 18, 11 , 
spoils sent to, iv 134 med , al- 
leged coiruption of the priestess 
by Pleistoanax, v 16 med , trea- 
suiy of, 1 12 1 med , zb 143 init , 
tripod of, 1 132 mit , 111 57 med 
Delphian Oracle, see Oracle 
Delphinium, in Chios, foitified by 
the Athenians, viii 38 init, 40 
fin 

Demaiatus, an Athenian com- 
mandci, vi 105 fin 
Demaichus, a Syracusan general, 
\iii 85 fin 

Demeas, father of Philocrates, an 
Athenian, v 1 16 fin 


Demiurg], the, a mai^istracy at 
Mantmea, v 47 fin , at Elis, zb 

Democracy, the democracy e\ery- 
where the friend of Athens, 111 
47 init , 82 init , Pericles’ de- 
scription of the Athenian dcnio- 
ciacy, 11 37-40 , Cleon’s, 111 37 
foil , Diodotus’, 111 42 foil , the 
people the best judges of a 
matter, 11 40 init , vi 39 , de- 
mociacies manageable enough 
when under the influence of ter- 
ror, viii I fin , the weaknesses 
of a democracy, 11 65 init, 111 

37 , \ i 89 med , democracy more 
stable than oligarchy, viii 89 fin 

Demodocus, an Athenian geneial, 
IV 75 init 

Demosthenes, commands an expe- 
dition round Peloponnese, 111 91 
init , lavages Leucas, zb 94 
init , in\ ades Actoha, zb fin - 
98 , letires to Naupactus altci 
his failuie, ib 98 fin , saves Nau- 
pactus, zb 102 med , tabes com- 
mand of the Acainanians against 
theAmbiaciots, 105 med [cp 
vii 57 fin ] , defeats the Am- 
biaciots, 111 107-111, destroys 
the Ambiaciot reinfoi cements, 
zb 112,113, returns to Athens, 
zb 1 14 mit , sent on a special 
commission, iv 2 fin , foitifies 
Pylos, zb 3~5 , prcpaies to meet 
the Lacedaemonians, zb 9 , 
speech of, zb 10 repulses the 
Lacedaemonians, ii, 12, se- 
lected by Cleon as his col- 
league, zb 29 init , plans and 
executes an attack on Sphac- 
teria, ih 29-37 , forces the La- 
cedaemonians to surrender, zb 

38 , attempts Megaia, zb 66-68, 
captures Nisaea, zb 69 , plans 
an invasion ofBoeotia, zb 76, 77, 
failuie of the attempt, zb 89 imt , 
invades Sicyoma, zh 10 1 med , 
sweais to the Tieaty of Peace 
and the Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 
med , sent to Fpidaurus, ib 80 
fin , chosen as a colleague of Ni- 
cias, vii 16 fin , 20 , ra\agcs the 
Laconian coast and foitifics an 
isthmus there on Ins way, ih 26 , 
meets Eurymedon at Corc^ra 



and sends icinfoi cements to 
Naupactus, tb 31 , holds a re- 
view at Thurii, -ib 33 fin , anives 
at Syiacuse, 7b 42 init , icsolvcs 
to strike a blow at once, 7b 42 
mod , fails in a ni^ht attack on 
Epipolae, tb 43“45 j ' ofes in a 
council of nar loi immediate 
depaituie, tb 47, when Nicias 
lesists, piopobcs movmij the 
camp, tb 49 , commands in the 
last sea fight, tb 69-71 fin , 
an\ious to lenew the cngai^e- 
ment, tb 72 , commands one 
dn ision in the ictreat, \ 11 78 foil , 
ovei taken and compelled to sur- 
render, lb 81, 82 , put to death by 
the S>iacusans, tb 86 
Demoteles, a Locnan commander, 
IV 25 fin 

Dercyllidas, a Spartan, sent to the 
Hellespont, viii 61 init , effects 
the revolt of Abydos and Lamp- 
sacus, tb 62 

Derdas, a Macedonian, 1 57 init , 
59 fin 

Dersacans, aThiacian tube, 11 loi 
med 

Deseition of slaves, injury caused 
by, Ml 27 fin , vin 40 med 
Deucalion, fathei of Hcllcn, 1 3 init 
Diacntus, fathci of Mclesippus, a 
Spaitan, 11 12 mit 
Diagoias, fathci of Doiieus, aThu- 
nan, viii 35 init 

Diasia, the festival of Zeus the 
Giacious, at Athens, 1 126 med 
Diathus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , tb 24imt 
Dictidians, in Mt Athos, \ 35 mit 
Didyme, one of the Aeolian islands, 
111 88 med 

Diemporus, a Theban Boeotarch, 
11 2 med 

Dll, a Thracian tribe, 11 96 med , 
98 fin , come too late to Athens 
to lom Demosthenes’ expedition 
to Sicily, vn 27 init , on their way 
back sack Mycalessus, tb 29, 30 
Diitiephcs, father of Nicostratus, an 
Athenian, 111 75 mit, iv 53 init , 
1 19, another leads a numbei of 
Thracian mercenaries home, \u 

30 


Diodotus, an Athenian, opposes the 
si iLightci of the Mitylenaeans, 
111 41, his speech, tb 42-48 

Diomedon, an Athenian com- 
mandei, \iii 19 med , popiilai 
with the people, tb 73 med , 
makes agi cement w ith the 1 cans, 
tb 20 fin , fails to captuic Liae, 
tb , icgams Lesbos whicli had 
ic\oltcil, lb 23, can ICS on w^ar 
successfully against Chios, tb 24 
med , appointed with Leon to 
the chief command ?t Samos, 
lb 54 med , makes a descent 
upon Rhodes, tb 55 init , aids 
thedcmociaticieaction at Samos, 
tb 73 fin 

Diomilus, an Andrian exile, vi 96 
fin , madccommandciofachosen 
body of Syiacusan tioops, tb ; 
slam in battle, tb 97 fin 

Dionysia, the ancient, 11 15 med , 
the City Dionysia, v 20 init , 

Dion>sus, temple of, ‘ in the 
Maishcs,’ 11 15 med , temple of, 
at Coicyia, 111 81 fin , thcatic of, 
near Munychia, viii 93 init, fin , 
94 init 

Dioscuii, temple of the, at Athens, 
viii 93 mit , at Coicyia, ni 75 
med , at Toion^ iv no init 

Diotimus, son of Stiombichus, an 
Athenian commandei, 1 45 , fa- 
ther ofStroinbichidcs, VIII 1 5 med 

Diotrephcs, an Athenian com- 
mander, sent to lake command 
m Chalcidic^, \ni 64 init , puts 
down the democracy in Thasos, 
tb Diitrephes, stipi ] 

Diphilus, an Athenian commandei, 
vii 34 med 

Dium, in Macedonia, iv 78 fin 

Dium, in Mount Athos, iv 109 , le- 
volts fiom the Athenians, v 82 
mit 

Divers, employed at Sphactena, iv 
26 fin , and at Syiacusc, \ii 25 
med 

Dobcius, in Pacoma, 11 98 med , 
99 imt , 100 mit 

Dockyaid, the Lacedaemonian [Gy- 
thiuml, blunt by the Athenians, 
1 108 fin 

Dolopes, in Thessaly, v 51 mit 
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Dolopes, the old inhabitants of 
Scyros, 1 98 init 

Dolopians, in Epirus, 11 102 init 

Dolphins, leaden, 1 e hea\ y weights 
used to sink an enemy’s ship, \ii 
41 init 

Dorcis, a Lacedaemonian, sent out 
to succeed Pausanias in his com- 
mand, 1 95 fin 

Doiians, attack Corinth, iv 42 med , 
conquer the Peloponnesus, 1 12 
med , colonize Lacedaemon, tb 
18 mit, 107 mit , 111 92 init , 
attacked by the Phocians, 1 107 
mit , contrasted with lonians, tb 
124 mit, V 9 lint, vi 77 med, 
80 fin , 82 mit , vii 5 fin , 57 
mit and med , viii 25 med , 
hold the month Carneus sacred, 
\ 54 med , opposed to Dorians 
m the siege of Syracuse, -vii 57 
med , Doiians in Asia, Athenian 
subjects, 11 9 fin , Dorians m 
Sicily, VI 4, 5, 77 med , allies of 
the Syracusans, 111 86 mit, iv 
61 med , 64 med , vi 6 med , 80 
fin , vii 58 mit , Dorian dialect 
spoken by the Mcsscnians, 111 
1 12 med , IV 41 med , mixed with 
Chalcidian at Himeia, vi 5 imt , 
Doiian Paean, alaim caused by 
the Paeans of then Doiian allies 
to the Athenians at the attack 
on Epipolae, vii 44 fin 

Doiicus, of Rhodes, twice conqueioi 
at Olympia, 111 8 

Doiieus, sent out in command of 
ten Thiirian ships, viii 35 mit , 
thieatened wath violence by As- 
tyochus, lb 84 mit 

Doius, a Thessalian, iv 78 mit 

Drabescus, in Thrace, Athenian 
colonists slaughteied there by 
the Thiacians, i 100 fin , iv 102 
med 

Drachmae, Aeginetan, v 47, iv , 
Attic, one Attic drachma paid 
each day per man by Pissapher- 
nes, \iii 29 init , the Athenians 
paid but half a drachma, tb 45 
mit , Corinthian, 1 27 imt 

Dioans, a Ihiacian tube, 11 loi 
med 

Dioughts duiingthe Peloponnesian 
Wai, 1 23 ined 


Diymussa, an island off Clazome- 
nae, viii 31 fin 

Dryopes, Carystus m Euboea inr 
habited by, vii 57 init 

Diyoscephalae, in Boeotia, 111 24 
mit 

D>m 5 , inAchaia, 11 84 med and fin 
E 

Earth, ‘the whole eaith is the 
sepulchre of famous men,’ 11 43 
med 

Earth, Temple of, at Athens, 11 15 
med 

Eaithquakes, frequency of, during 
the Peloponnesian War, 1 23 med , 
great eaithquake before the siege 
of Ithom^, 1 loi mit, 128 mit, 
111 54 fin , at Delos, 11 8 med , in 
the fifth > eai of the w ar, 111 87 fin , 
89 mit , the probable cause of 
an extraoidinary ebb and flow 
of the sea, tb 89 , Lacedaemo- 
nian expeditions stopped by, ib 
89 mit, vi 95 lint , at the be- 
ginning of the eighth year of 
the War, iv 52 init , assemblies 
interrupted by, v 45 fin, 50 fin , 
earthquakes at Athens, ib 45 
fin , at Coiinth, tb 50 fin , at 
Clconae, vi 95 init , at Spaita, 
\iii 6 fin , at Cos, ib 41 mod , 
the Lacedaemonians supeiscde 
an admiial because of an eaith- 
quake, tb 6 fin 

Eccritus,a Spaitan commandei, \ii 
19 med 

Echeciatides, king of Thessaly, 1 
1 1 1 mit 

Echetimidas, fathei of Taurus, a 
Lacedaemoniaii, iv 119 init 

Echmades, islands at the mouth of 
the Achelous, 11 102 med 

Eclipses of the sun, 11 28, n 52 
imt , great number of, during the 
Peloponnesian Wai, 1 23 med , 
only occur at the new moon, 11 
28 fcp IV 52], eclipse of the 
moon, vii 50 fin 

Edom, iv 109 fin , old inhabitants 
of Amphipohs, 1 100 fin , i\ 102 
med , drive out Aiistagoias of 
Miletus, i\ 102 init , dtstioy the 
Athenian scttlci tb , c spelltd 
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by the Macedonians fiom Mvg- 
donia, 11 99 med , M^icmus, an 
Edonian town, iv 107 fin , Pit- 
tacus, king of the Ldonians, tb , 
Biasidas summons then whole 
foiccs, \ 6 mcd 

Eetioncia, pait of the Piiaeus, 
foitificd by the oligaichs, mii 90 
med , 91 med , 92 init , dcstioycd 
by the soldicis at the instigation 
of 'Ihcramenes, rb 92 
Egcsta, Tiojan oiigm of, vi 2 init , 
Ml 57 fin , Egcsteans at wai with 
Sehnus, \i 6 med , send en\oys 
to Athens, lb , decu\e the Athe- 
nians about then wealth, tb 8 
init , 46, then cavciliy aid the 
Athenians to captuie H^ccaia, 
tb 62 med , they supply the Athe- 
nians wath thiity talents, ib , the 
Athenians send to them foi 
hoiscs, tb 88 mcd fcp 9811111], 
the Egestacans fuinish the Athe- 
nians with cavah) ib 98 init 
Egypt levolts fiom the King, 1 104 
lint , subdued by the Peisians, 
tb 109,110, destiLiction of the 
Athenian reinfoiccmcnta in, tb 
1 10 fin , thud Athenian fleet sent 
to Egypt without icsLilts, 112 
med , visited by the pliguc, 11 
48 init , Eg)ptians m the lens 
most waihke, 1 no mcd , Egypt- 
ian body -guaid of Pausanias, 

130 mit , Egyptian vessels at 
Cytheia, iv 53 fin , at liiopium. 
viii 35 med 

Eidomcne, in Macedonia, 11 100 
med 

Eighty, Council of, at Argos, v 47 fin 
Eion, 111 Chalcidic 5 , a colony of 
Mende, iv 7 

Eion, upon the Strymon, iv 50 mit , 
108 init , V 6~I2, taken by the 
Athenians, 1 98 init , iv 102 fin , 
saved by 1 hucydidcs, iv 106 fin , 
107 mit , Artapheines, a Peisian 
envoy to bpaita, captuied by the 
Athenians there, tb 50 init 
Elaeus, m the Thracian Cheison- 
ncse, vm 102, 103, 107 fin 
Elaphebolion, a month at Athens, 
IV 1 18 fin , V 19 mit 
Eleatis, part of Fhespiotia, 1 46 
med 


Eleus [al Lcios], \iii 27 init 

Eleiibinium, a temple at Athens, 11 

17 mit 

Eieusis, 111 Attica,! 114 fm, 11 19 
mcd, 20 init , 21 init , i\ 68 
mcd , war of the Llcusmians 
w'llb Eicchthcus, 11 15 imt 

Elimiots, a Macedonian tube, 11 99 
lint 

Elis, 11 25 mcd, 66 init , Elcans 
fuinish the Coimthians with 
ships, 1 27 fin , 46 mil , the Coi- 
cyracans bum then dockyard at 
Cyllenc, tb 30 med , supply a 
naval contingent to the Lacedae- 
monian confedeiacy, 11 9 med , 
defeated by the Athenians, tb 
25 med , dissatisfied with the 
tieaty between the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Athenians, \ 17 fin , 

10111 the Aigivc alliance, tb 31 
mit , cpniicl with the Laccdac- 
momans about Lcpieimi,?^ mcd , 
make an alliance with Atlicns, 
lb 43 fin , 44 mcd , 46 fin , 47 , c\- 
cluclc tlic Lacedaemonians fiom 
the Olympic game*;, v 49, 50, 
aid the Aignes, tb 58 nut , go 
home, on the othci allies icfusing 
to attack 1 epicum, tb 62 , aid 
the Mantincans against P piclau- 
rus, tb fin , the Aigues dcscit 
them, tb 78 , Icutiaplus, an 
leleaii m Alciclas’ ainiy, 111 29 
fin 

Fllomentis, in Lcucadia, 111 94 init 

Ely mi, a partly Tiojan lacc in 
Sicilyg vi 2 med 

Embatum, neai buy tin ae, 111 29 
fin , 32 mit 

Enipedns,aLaccdaemoniaii, sw eai 3 
to the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 mcd , 24 init 

Enipiic, the thiee things most fatal 
to, 111 40 mit , an empire cannot 
be cut down like a household, vi 

18 med , an empne once gained 
cannot be abandoned, i 75, n 63 , 
those who seek empiic always 
aiouse hatied, 1 76, 11 64 fin, 
ill 37 mit 

Endius, envoy to Athens, v 44 fin , 
I.phoi at Spaita, viii 6 mcd , an 
hcieditaiylneiidofAlcibiadcSjZ/^ , 
pcisuadcd by Alcibiadcs not to 
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"ive up the expedition to Chios, 
tb 12 

Enemies, great enemies more lead- 
ily foi given than small ones, iv 
19 fin [cp V 91 mit], complais- 
ance to an enemy a mistake, 1 
34 fin , men neglect their own 
interests when attacking an ene- 
my, tb 41 fin 

Engines, batteimg, used at the 
siege of Plataea, 11 76 med , en- 
gine to set file to a wooden wall 
used at Delium, iv 100 , at Le- 
cythus,z<^ Ii 5 med 
Enipeus, a iivei of Thessaly, iv 78 
med 

Enmity,best 1 econciled by generous 
tieatment, iv 19 med 
Ennea Hodoi, see Amphipolis and 
Nine Ways 

Enneaci ounos, a fountain at Athens, 
11 15 fin 

Enomoties, the smallest division in 
the Lacedaemonian aimy, v 68 
Entimus, joint foundei with Anti- 
phemus of Gela, \i 4 med 
Envy, docs liot follow the dead, 11 
45 med 

Eoidia, a legion of Macedonia, ii 
99 fin 

Ephesus, Themistocles reaches 
Ephesus in his flij^ht, 1 137 med , 
Alcidas at Ephesus, 111 32 init , 
33 init , Athenian ambassadois 
to the King letiiin thence, iv 
50 fin , a Chian ship chased by 
the Athenians escapes to Ephe- 
sus, viii 19 med , fissaphernes 
saciifices to Aitemis at Ephesus, 
tb 109 fin , Ionian festival at 
Ephesus, 111 104 med 
Ephors, at Spai ta , their powei s, 1 87 
mit, 131 fin , Sthenclaidas, tb 
85 fin , Aenesias, 11 2 mit , Pleis- 
tolas, V 19 mit , CleobuluSjZ^ 36 
mit ,37 mit , Xenaies,z^ , Endius, 
viii 6 med , Alexippidas, tb 58 
mit 

Ephyi^, m Thcsprotia, 1 46 med 
Epicles, fathei of Pioteas, an Athe- 
nian, 1 45 med , 11 23 med 
Epiclcs, a Lacedaemonian general, 
van 107 fin 

Epicmus, fathei of Paches, an 
Athenian, 111 18 fin 


Epicydidas,a Lacedaemonian gene- 
ral, V 12 

Epidamnus, a colony of the Corcy- 
laeans, 1 24 init , situation of, 
lb 26 fin , the Epidamnians seek 
aidfi om Corcyra, tb 24 fin , are le- 
fused,z /5 ,ordeicdbytheOiacleto 
apply to Coiinth, 25 init , re- 
ceive colonists fiom Coimth, tb 
26 mit , are besieged by the 
Corcyraeans, tb fin , sui lender 
then city, tb 29 fin , the afifair 
of Epidamnus one of the avowed 
causes of the Peloponnesian Wai , 
tb, 23 fin, 146 , the Coicyiaeaii 
prisoneis taken in it won over by 
the Coimthians, 111 7c 

Epidaurus, its territory ravaged by 
the Athenians, 11 56 med |cp vi 
31 mit ] , again, iv 45 , adjoins the 
Coimthian, viii 10 fin , attacked 
by Argos, v 53, 54 fin , 55 fin , 56 
fin , garrisoned by the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 56 init , a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet anchors theic, viii 
92 med , 94 med , besieged by 
the Aigive allies, tb 75 fin , the 
Argues agree by tieaty to era- 
diate EpidauiuSjZ^ 76, 11, IV , the 
Athenians evacuate Epidauius, 
tb 80, Epidauiians defeated by 
the Athenians at Halieis, 1 105 , 
assist the Mcgaiians to levolt, tb, 
1 14 med, fuinish a convoy to 
Coimlh, Z(^ 27 fill , invade Argos, 
V 75 med , supply ships to the 
Lacedaemonian navy, viii 3 fin 

Epidaurus Limera, in Laconia, iv. 
56 med, VI 105 fin , vii 18 med , 
26 mit 

Epipolae, situation and importance 
of, VI 96, vii 2 , captuied by the 
Athenians, vi 97 , foitifiecl, tb 
loiinit , unsuccessfully attacked 
by the Syiacusans, 102, Gy- 
lippus enters Syracuse by way 
of, vii I, 2 , the SyiacLisans de- 
feated theie, lb 5 , the Syiacu- 
sans defeat the Alhcinaiib and 
cany their cioss wall past the 
Athenian wall on F.pipolae, tb 
6 , night engagement upon, ib 
43-45 

Epirus, Epiiot tubes join the 
expedition of Cnemus u 80 fiii 
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Epitadas, the Spartan commander 
m Sphacleiia, i\ 8 fin , 31 med , 
33 init , 39 med , death of, tb 38 
init 

Eiac, m the tciiitoiy of Tcos, re- 
volts fiom Athens, vin 19 fin , 
unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Athenians, w 20 fin 
Eiasinides, a Coimthian com- 
mander, vii 7 mit 
Eiasistratus, father of Phaea\, an 
Athenian, v 4 init 
r ratocleides, fathei of Phallus, a 
Coiinthian, 1 24 init 
Ercchtheus, king of Athens, 11 1 5 
init 

Liesus, stienglhened by the re- 
volted lesbians, 111 18 init , cap- 
tuied by Paches, tb 35 init , 
Astyochus goes theie and laises 
a ie\olt, vui 23 med , again ic- 
volls, tb 100 med , besieged by 
the Athenians, tb fin , loi init , 
103 med 

Eretiia, war of the Lrctiians nith 
the Chalcidians, 1 15611 , subject 
to Athens, Ml 57 mil , betray 
Oiopus to the Boeotians, mu 60 
init , the Eietiians go to Rhodes 
and ask assistance from the 
Lacedaemonians, tb med , aid 
the Peloponnesians to defeat the 
Athenians at sea, tb 95 , hicndil, 
an Eictiian colony, iv 123 mit 
Erineiim, in Dons, 1 107 init 
El incus, m Achaia, vii 34 init , 
fin 

Ermeus, nver m Sicily, \ii 80 fin , 
82 fin 

Eruption of Aetna, 111 1 16 , of 

Hiera, in the L*pan islands, ib 
88 med 

Erythiae, in Boeotiat 111 24 med 
Erythrae, m Ionia, ni 33 med , le- 
volts fiom Athens, mu 5, 4 H 
med , the Erythraeans assist m 
the revolt of Teos, tb i(i med , 
the Athenians hold two foits in 
the Ery'-thiaean teriitory, tb 24 
mit , Pedantus sails fiom Liy^th- 
rae for Chios, tb 28 fin , 32 med , 
Astyochus, nan owly escaping the 
Athenians, i etui ns thithei fiom 
Corycus, tb 33 ; tuck of ceitam 
Eiythraean pusoners, tb 


Ery\, m Sicily , m 2 med , temple 
of Aphioditi^ thcie, tb 46 
med 

Er^xidaidas, father of Philochaii- 
das, a Lacedaemonian, iv 119 
med 

Etconicus, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mandei,viii 23 med 

Euboea, Caiystus rc\olts, the othei 
Luboeans lemain quiet, i 98 , 
Euboea icvolts fiom Athens, tb 
1 14 mit , IS subdued, tb fin [cp 
23 fin*!, i\ 92 med, vi 76,84, 
the Athenians iemo\e then flocks 
to P.uboea befoie the Pelopon- 
nesiin invasion, n 14 , the Athe- 
nians take piecautions foi the 
safety of Euboea, tb 26 [cp 111 
17 init J, vni I fin , plundeied by 
Lociian pirates, 11 32 fin , the 
Lacedaemonians foim designs 
upon Euboea, 111 92, 93 , the 
Eiioocans negotiate with Agis 
about a fresh icvolt, mu 4 [cp 
6oinit ], all Luboca, except Orcus, 
icvolts, lb 95 fm , Athens sup- 
plied iiom,\ 11 28init'‘,Mii 96init, 
effect of its loss on the Athenians, 
Mil 95 mit, 96 mit, Hestiaea 
coloni/ed by the Athenians, mi 
57 init , the thiity ycais’ peace 
attei the taking of Euboea, 1 
23 fin , 146 , caithquakcs m Eu- 
boea, 111 87, 89 init 

Eubulus, a Chian iX) commander, 
vui 23 med 

Eucteides, one of the founders of 
Himcra, M 5 imt 

Eucles, an Athenian geneial, iv 
104 med 

Eucles, a Syracusan general, \i 
103 fin 

Euciates, father of Diodotiis, an 
Athenian, 111 41 

Euctemon, an Athenian com- 
mandei, vui 30 

Euetion, an Athenian general, un- 
successfully attacks Amphipolis, 
vii 9 

Eiimachus, a Connthian com- 
mander, 11 33 med 

Eumolpidae, their protest against 
the xcturn of Alcibiades, viii 53 
med 

Eumolpides, a Plataean, 111 20 init 
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Eupaidas, fathei of Amphias, an 
Epidauiian, IV 1 19 fin 
Eupalium, a tounin Ozolian Locris, 
111 96 med , 102 mit 
Euphamidas, a Coimthian, 11 33 
inityiv iipmcdjV 55 init 
Euphemus, an Athenian envoy, vi 
75 fin , speech of, at Camarina, 
82-S8 

Euphilctus, father of Charoeades, 
an Athenian, 111 86 init 
Euiipides, father of Xenophon, an 
Athenian, 11 70 imt , 79 init 
Euiipus, the, stiait between Eu- 
boea and the mainland, \ 11 29 init 
Em opus, in Macedonia, 11 loomed 
Eui>batus, a Corcyraean com- 
mander, 1 4y init 
Lm^elus, the highest point of 
Epipolae, VI 97 mcd , \ 11 2 med , 
43 med 

Eurylochiis, commands a Lacedae- 
monian expedition against Nau- 
pactus, 111 100 , subdues Lo- 
cus, t/> loi, fails to take Nau- 
pactus, zi 102 init , rctiies to 
Acolis, lU mcd , joins the Am- 
biaciots at Olpae, to 106 , de- 
feated, tb 107, 108 , his death, ib 
309 mit 

Euiymachus, a Theban, the chief 
agent in the surprise of Plataea, 

II 2 med , killed by the Platacans, 
lb 5 hn 

Euiyincdon, iivci in Pamphydia, de- 
feat of the Peisians theie, 1 100 
mit 

Euiymedon, an Athenian com- 
inandei, brings an Athenian fleet 
to Coicyia, 111 80 fin , commands 

III Boeotia, ib 91 med , sent with 
a fleet to Sicily, tb 115 fin, iv 2 
med , 46 lint , 47 , summoned by 
Demosthenes to his aid at Pydos, 
iv 8 init , conduct of, at Corcyra, 
tb 46 , fined by the Athenians, 
tb 65 mcd , sent to Sicily as a 
colleague of Nicias, vn 16 fin , 
meets Demosthenes at Coicyia, 
tb 31 med , commands under 
Demosthenes in the attack on 
3 'pipolae, tb 43 mcd , supports 
Demosthenes against Nicias m 
the council of mui, tb 49 fin , 
falls m a sea fight, tb, 52 


Eurystheus, slam m Attica by the 
Heraclidae, 1 9 med 

Eurytanians, an Aetolian tube, 111 
94 fin 

Eurylimus, father of Archctiinus, a 
Coiinthian, 1 29 mit 

Eustrophus, an Argive envoy, v 40 
fin 

Euth) cles, father of Xenocleides, a 
Corinthian, 1 46 mit , 111 1 14 fin 

Euthydemiis, an Athenian, swears to 
the Treaty of Peace and the Alli- 
ance, v I9fin ,24med , joined with 
Nicias in command before Syia- 
cusc, vii 16 init , commands un- 
der Demosthenes in the last sea 
fight, tb 69 fin 

Euxine, the, 11 96 imt , 97 fin 

Execestus, father of Sicanus, a 
Syiacusan, vi 73 

Evalas, a Spartan commander, viii 
22 fin 

Exarchus, driven fiom Astacus by 
the Athenians, 11 30 mcd , le- 
stoied by the Coiinthians, ib, 
33 

Evaichus, founder of Catana, m. 
3 

Evenus, a river in Aetolia, 11 83 
med 

Excspcritae, m Libya, vii 50 init. 

Exiles, the faults of, vi 12 init 

Expediency and justice, 1 36, 43 
init , 76, 111 40 med , 44, 56, 82 
fin, v 90, 98, 107. 

F 

Famines, famine in Cyprus, 1 112 
med , duimgthe war, 1 23 med , 
m Potidaea duimg the siege, 11 
70 mit , m Coicyra, i\ 2 fin , in 
Plataea, 111 52 init , med , famine, 
the most miserable of deaths, iii 
59 fin 

Feai, renders skill useless, 11 87 
med , the only solid basis of 
alliance, m ii init , 12 init 

Fcstnals, of Zeus ‘the Giacious,’ 

1 126 mcd , the Synoecia at 
Athens, 11 15 mcd , the Dionysia 
at Athens, tb v 23,1V , of Apollo 
Mdlocis at Mitylenc, 111 3 mcd , 
the Hyacmthia at Spait.i, v 23, 
IV, lb, 41 fin,, the Gictit Pana- 
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thcnaea at Athens, ib 47 fin , \ 1 
56 med , the (i^mnopacdiac at 
Spaita, \ Se init , the Cainea at 
Spaita, 54 med , 75 med , 76 
mil , Hciaclcs at S^iacuse, vn 
73 med , iigid obscnance of 
fcsti\als b) the Lacedaemonians, 
IV 5 init , V 54, 82 init 
Fines, rciicles fined, ii 65 mit , 
fines imposed on membeis of 
the oli^iichical paity at Coi- 
c)ia, 111 70 med , on Eiiiymc- 
don by the Athenmns, iv 65 , 
on the Lacedaemonians by the 
Llcans, \ 49 , on Agis by the 
Lacedaemonians, ib 63 
F i\ e H iindi ed, council of, 01 Senate, 
at Athens, viii 66 init , bioken 
lip by the oligaichs, zb 69 , its 
icstoiation demanded by Alci- 
biadcs, lb 85 med 
Five Thousand, the sham govein- 
ment of, ofifcicd by the oligar- 
chical conspuatois, \iii 65 fin, 
67 fin , 72 med , 86 med , used 
as ,i cloak foi the rcstoiation 
of dcmociacy, lO 89 med, 92 
fin , the oligarchs piomise to 
publish the names of the 500, 
lb 93 , established by the people, 
lb 97 , excellence ol the consti- 
tution, lb 

Flute playcis, employed in the 
Lacedaemonian «iimy, v 70 
Foitune, unceitainty of, 111 59 init , 
man not the mastei of toitunc, 
IV 64 mit , VI 23 med , 78 med 
Foitune, good, the nemesis which 
follows upon, IV 17 med , ordi- 
nal y good fortune bettei than 
extraoidinary, 111 39 med 
Four Hundied, government of, 

, introduced by the oligarchical 
conspiratois at Athens, viii 67- 
70 , despatch heialds to Agis 
ami afteiwaids to Spaita, zb 70 
fin , 71 fin , send commissioners 
to Samos, zb 72 mit , detain the 
' ciew of the Paralus, who bung 
news of the revolution, zb 74 , 
reception of then envoys at Sa- 
mos, zb 86 mit , med , their en- 
voys to Sparta captured by the 
Tarah who had escaped, zb fin , 
dissensions aiise, zb, 89, the 


Icadeis wilhng to bctiay Athens 
to the enemy to sa\e then own 
powci, lb 90 init , Qi fin , foitity 
Ectioncia, ib 90 med , 91 med , 
entci into negotiations with the 
popLilcU paity alter the destruc- 
tion ot Cctioncia, 10 93 , deposed, 
tb 97 mu 

Funeial, public, of those wdio first 
fell in the war, 11 34 , of Biasidas, 
\ II mit 

Futiiie, the, the controllci of exents, 
i\ 62 fin , 63 init 

G 

Galepsus, m Thmcc, a Thasian 
colony, IV 107 fin , rcxolts fiom 
Athens, zb , stoimcd by the Athe- 
nians, V 6 mit 

Games, Delian, 111 104 med , Ephe- 
sian, tb , P) thian, v i init , Olym- 
pian, 111 8, V 47 hn , 49, 50 
Gaimcnts, offered at sepulchres, 

III 58 med 

Gates, the Thiacian, at Amphipohs, 
V 10 mit 

Gaulitcs, a Caiian, xui 85 init 
Gcla, a ii\ci m Sicily, vi 4 med 
Gcla, founded fiom Rhodes by Anti- 
phemus and Entimus, vi 4 mod , 
vii 57 mod , Agiigcntum founded 
fiom, VI 4 med , boidcis on Ca- 
marina, vii 58imt , confcicncc at, 

IV 58 , leceivcs and assists Gy- 
lippus, \ii I fin , sends aid to 
Syiacusc, zb 33 init , 57 med 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, \i 4 mit , 
expels the Megaicans, zb ^ zb 94 
init , colonizes Camarma a thud 
time, zb 5 fin 

General, speech of a Syracusan, vi* 
4 X 

Geraestus, m Euboea, 111 3 fin 
Geraneia, Mount, in Megans, 1 105 
med, 107 med, 108 mit, iv 70 
med 

Geiastius, a Spartan month, iv 119 
init 

Getae, a Sicel foit, vii 2 med 
Getae, a people boidciing on the 
Scythians, 11 96 init , 98 fin 
Gigonus, m Chalcidicc, 1 61 fin 
Glaucti, in the teintory of Mycalc, 
vni 79 nut 
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Glaucon, an Athenian commander, 

1 5 1 med 

Goaxis, sons of, kill Pittacus, king 
of the Edonians, iv 107 fin 
Goddess, cuise of the, 1 126 
Gods, the, poi tions of land dedicated 
to, in the confiscation of Lesbos, 
111 50 med , the, \\oishipped at 
common altars, tb 59 init , altar 
of the Twelve Gods at Athens, v 
54 fin 

Gods, the, piotect the light, 1 86 
fin , V 104 , appi ove the principle, 

‘ That they should 1 ule who can,’ 
V 105 mit , then jealousy, \ii 77 
mod 

Gold mines in Tin ace worked by 
Thucydides, iv 105 init 
Gongylus, an Eietiian, an envoy 
of Pausanias’, 1 128 med 
Gongylus, a Coimthian commander, 
vii 2 init 

Goityma, in Macedonia, 11 100 
med 

Goitys, in Crete, 11 85 med 
Graaeans, a Paeonian tube, 11 96 
med 

Giaphc paranoinon, at Athens, re- 
pealed by the oligaichy, via 67 
Giappling lions, see Ships 
Giasbhoppeis, ornaments in the 
foini of, once worn at Athens, 1 
6 mod 

Greatness exposed to the attacks 
both ofenxy and of tCcU,vi 78 med. 
Gicstonia, a distiict of Macedo- 
nia, 11 99 fin , 100 med 
Guaidians of the Law, a magis- 
tiacy at Elis, v 47 fin 
Gulf, the Ambiacian, 1 55mit,ii 68 
mit , 111 107 init , Ciisaean, 1 107 
med , 11 69 med , 83 mit , 84 mit , 
90-92 fin , IV 76 mit , lasian, viii 
26 med , Ionian, i 24 init , 11 97 
fin , VI 13 med , 30 mit , 34 med , 
44 mit , 104 mit , \ii 33 med , 57 
fin , Mahan, 111 96 fin , iv 100 
mit, via 3 mit , Saronic, 111 15, 
Mil 92 mit , Teimacan, vi 104 
med, Tyiihcnian, vi 62 init , 
\n 58 imt 

(xylippus appointed commandci of 
the Syiacusan foices by the La- 
rcdaemoniaiib, vi 93 med , ai- 
nves at Taicntum, zb 104 init , 


fails m a mission to Thuiii, zb 
med , makes his way into Syia- 
cuse, vii I, 2 , offers battle on 
Epipolae, zb 3 init , captui cs Lab- 
dalum, zb fin , fails in an attack 
on the Athenian lines, zb 4 mit , 
is defeated, zb 5 , defeats the 
Athenians, zb 6 , goes into Sicily 
to collect allies, zb 7 med [cp 12 
mit], letuining, he uiges the 
Syracusans to tiy their fortune 
at sea, zb 21, captures Plemmy- 
rium, zb 23 , makes adiveision by 
land while the Syracusan fleet 
attacks the Athenians, zb 37 , 
goes to collect reinfoi cements, zb 
46 fin , 50 init , sustains a slight 
defeat, zb 53, exhoits the Syia- 
cusans befoie the battle in the 
haibour, zb 66-68 , blocks the 
roads against the Athenian re- 
tieat, lb 74 , compels the sur- 
rcndci fiist of Demosthenes’, and 
then of Nicias’ division, tb 78-85 , 
opposes the putting to death ot hi 1- 
cias and Demosthenes, zb 86 init. 

Gymnopaediae, festival of, at Lace- 
daemon, V 82 mit 

Gyrtonians, a Thessalian people, 11 
22 fin. 

H 

Habionichus, Athenian ambassa- 
dor to Spaita with Themibtocles, 
1 91 mit 

Hacinus^ mount, in Thrace, 11 96 mit 

Hagnon, an Athenian commander, 
s<»n of Nicias, 11 58 , colleague of 
Peiicles at Samos [bc 439J, 1 
1 17 med, the coloni7ei ot Am- 
phipolis, iv 102, V II init , bungs 
reinforcements to Potidaea, 11 
58, vi 31 init , commander in 
Chalcidici^, 11 95 fin , sweais to 
the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med 

Hagnon, fathci of Thcramenes, vni 
68 fin 89 init 

Halcx, a rivei of Locus in Italy, 
111 99 

Ilaliaitiis, in Bocotia, iv 93 fin 

Halic.unassus, an Athenian llect 
escapes thither, mu 42 fin , the 
Athenians c\a( t money fiom 
them, zb 108 init 
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Halicis, defeat of the Athenians 
theie, 1 105 init , lavagccl b> the 
Athenians, 11 56 fin , again, i\ 
45 

Hal}s, inei in A^sia Minoi,i 16 
flamaxitus, in the lioad, \iii loi 
fin 

Haibour, the Great, of Syiacusc, \ 1 
loi incd , Ml 4 nicd , 22 fin , de- 
icat ot the S)iacusans at the 
mouth of, \ 11 23 , second sea fight 
theic, lb 37--41 , thud sea fight, 
lb 52 , fouith and gieatest, tb 
70, 7t , the lesser haiboui, tb 
22 init 

Harmatus, opposite Mcth>iiina,\ in 
lOT fin 

Harmodius and Aiistogeiton, con- 
spiiacy of, against Hippaichus, 

1 20 med , M 54 init , 56-58 
Haipagnim, on the Propontis, viii 
107 init 

PIcbrus, the luci, in Thrace, 11 96 
fin 

PIcgcsandci, ambassadoi fiom 
bparta to Athens, 1 139 med , 
lather of Pasitelidas, a Lacedae- 
monian, IV 132 fin 
Hcgcsandci, a Thcsbian com- 
mandci. Ml 19 med 
Hcgcsippidas, Lacedaemonian go- 
vcrnoi of Hciaclca, v 52 init , 
dismissed by the l^oeotians, tb. 
Helen, the suitors of, 1 9 init 
PI ell Mis, a Mcgaiaean commandei, 
Mil 80 fin 

Hellanicus, inaccuracy of, 1 97 fin 
Plellas, caily condition of, 1 2 , 
Trojan War first common action 
of, tb 3 init and fin , name 
deiivcd fiom Hellen, and not 
given at first to the whole country, 
tb 3 med , Minos first possessor 
of a navy in, tb 4 init , piracy, 
honourable in, tb 4, 5 , ancient 
custom of carrying aims in, tb 6 
init , Its older towns built inland, 
tb 7 , rise of tyrannies m, tb. 13 
mit , sends out colonies, tb 12 ^ 
the headship of Hellas tians- 
fcried fiom Lacedaemon to 
Athens, 1 18, 95, 96 , the wai 
between Chalcis and ICretna the 
lust m which Hellas was dnided 
into parties, tb 15 fin , agitation 


in Hel’as before the Wai , 1 i med , 
11 8, 1 1 init , aftci the lailiiic of 
the S}iacusan evpedition, mii 2 
mil , astonishment in Hellas at 
the suiiendci of the Spaitans in 
Sphacteiia, i\ 40 init populai 
delusion about the number of 
hea^y infantry m Hellas, m 17 
med , Hellenes, \\oid not used 
by Homei, 1 3 med , in ancient 
times always earned aims, tb 6 
init , once had many baibarous 
customs, tb 5 and 6 , their igno- 
lancc of then own history, 1 
20, M 54 init , gencialh undei- 
cstimatcd the Athenian power, iv 
108 med ,\n 28 fin , viii 2 med , 
24 fin 

Hellen, ga\c name to Hellas, 1 3 
med 

Helleno-Tamiai, the officers who 
reccncd the liibute of the Allies 
at Athens, 1 96 

Hellespont, the allies m the Peisian 
Wai at the Hellespont, 1 89 med , 
Pausanias m command thcie, to 
95 med, 128 med r Athenian 
allies at the Hellespont, 11 9 fin 
[cp \ 1 77 med ] , Athenian tiibutc 
ships in the Hellespont, iv 75 
init , rhainaba7us, satiap at the 
Hellespont, seeks aid of Lace- 
daemon, VIII 6 , the Lacedae- 
monians dctcunme to send a 
fleet thcic under Lleaichus, tb 
8 med , the land foiccs intended 
foi the Hellespont dispcise, tb 
23 fin , Deicyllidas is sent thither 
o\ciland, ib 61, 62, the Athe- 
nian fleet leaves the Hellespont 
for Samos, tb 79, Cleaichus pio- 
ceeds thither, Byzantium levolts, 
viii 80 , the Plellespont saved to 
Athens by Alcibiades’ resolution 
in preventing the fleet sailing to 
the Piiaeus, tb 86 med fcp 96 
med ] , the Peloponnesian fleet 
sets sail for the Hellespont, tb 
99 , the Athenians follow, tb 100 , 
operations m the Hellespont and 
battle of Cynosscina, tb 1 02-1 07 , 
Tissaphernes is annoyc'd on heal- 
ing that the Peloponnesians had 
gone to the Hellespont, tb 108 
med , 109 init 



Held me Road, near Syiacuse, \i 
66 fin , 70 fin , vii 80 fin 
Helos, in Laconia, i\ 54 fin 
Helots, muidei of, at Tacnaius, 1 
128 init , massacie of, iv Somed , 
intiigue with Pausanias, 1 132 
mcd , revolt fiom the Lacedae- 
monians, lb loi, 11 27 fin , 111 54 
fin , IV 56 fin , surrendei, 1 103 
init , settled at Naupactus by the 
Athenians,?^ ii,9med, carry 
supplies into Sphacteiia, iv 26 
med , desert to the Messenians 
in Pylos, iv 41 init , withdrawn 
from Pylos, v 35 fin , replaced, 
lb 56 med , taken by the Athe- 
nians to Syracuse, vii 57 med 
[cp tb 31 init ] , Demosthenes 
foitifics an isthmus in Laconia 
in 01 del that the Helots may 
deseit theic, tb 26 med , seven 
bundled sent with Biasidas, 

IV 80 fin , afteiwaids settled 
at Lepieum, v 34 mcd , the 
Lacedaemonians send a body of 
Helots and Neodamodes to 
Sicily, tb med , 58 med [Com- 
paie Messenians ] 

Hephaestus, the foige of, believed 
to be m Hicia, 111 88 mcd 
Hciaclea, m Piachis, iv 78 mit , 
founded by the Lacedaemonians, 
111 92, TOO fin , failuic of the 
colony, lb 93 , regulated by the 
Lacedaemonians, v 12 fin , the 
Hciaclcans aie defeated by the 
neighbouring tubes, 51, He- 
raclea taken over by the Boeo- 
tians, tb 52 

Hciaclea, in Pontus, iv 75 fin 
Heracles, Temple of, at Mantmea, 

V 64 fin , 66 init , festival of, at 
Syiacuse, vii 73 med 

Heraclidae, slay Eurystheus m 
Attica, 1 9 med , conquer the 
Peloponnesus, tb 12 med , Pha- 
llus, a Corinthian of the Heiaclid 
lace, tb 24 init , Archias, founder 
of Syracuse, an Heiaclid, VI 3mcd 
Hcraclides, one of the Syiacusan 
geneicils, vi 73, deposed on a 
charge of tieachciy, tb 103 fin 
Hci .leans, of Aicadia, v 67 init 
Hcici;, lemple of, at Aigos, iv 133 , 
at Coic)ia, 1 24 fin, 111 75 fin, 


79 init, 81 med , at Epidaurus, 
\ 75 fin , at Plataea, 111 68 fin 
Hermae, mutilation of the, vi 27, 
28 , excitement at Athens about, 
tb 53, 60 , confession of one of 
the piisoneis, 60 med 
Heimacondas, a Theban, 111 5 med 
Heimes, Temple of, near Mycales- 
sus, vii 29 med 

Heimione, 1 128 med, 131 init ; 
its terntoiy ravaged by the Athe- 
nians, 11 56 med , the Hermioni- 
ans furnish a convoy to Corinth, 

1 27 fin , supply ships to the 
Lacedaemonian navy, viii 3 fin 
[cp tb 33 init ] 

Hermociates, speech of, iv 59-64 , 
second speech of, \i 33, 34 , en- 
courages the Syiacusans after 
defeat,;^ 72, made general with 
two others, tb 73 init , 96 med , 
99 init , speech at Camarma, tb 
76-80 , deposed, tb 103 fin , 
encouiagcs the Syracusans to 
piepaic a fleet, vii 21 fin , coii- 
tiives by a stiatagem to delay 
the Athenian retreat, tb 73 , 
bungs a fleet to Asia, viii 26 
mit , remonsti ates with Tissa- 
pheincs for icducing the ships’ 
pa>, tb 29 mcd , again, tb 45 
mcd , mcuisthehatied of Tissa- 
pheincs, tb 85 , goes to Spaita 
to expose him, tb , exiled, tb fin 
Heimon, an Athenian, commander 
of the Peiipoli, viii 92 med 
Heimon, father of Heimocratcs, a 
Syiacusan, iv *58 fin , vi 32 fin 
Hesiod, said to have been killed at 
Nemea, in 96 init 
Hessians, an Ozoiian Locrian tribe, 
111 loi fin 

Hestiaea, in Euboea, expulsion of 
the Hcstiaeans by the Athenians, 
i 1 14 fin , colonized from Athens, 
Ml 57 mit 

Hestiodorus, an Athenian coni- 
mandci, 11 70 init 
Hieia, one of the Liparcan islands, 
111 88 med 

Hieianicncs, mentioned withTissa- 
pheincs in the thud ticaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, viii 58 mil 
Hiereans, a lilalian tube, 111 92 
init 
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Hiciophon, an Athenian corn- 
manclci, iii 105 med 
Himeia, coloni/cd fiom Zancic, \i 
5 init , the only Hellenic city on 
the noi th coast, ib 62 init , the 
Athenians and Siccls in\adc its 
tciiitoiy, 111 1 15 , the Himeiaeans 
aid G)lippub, Ml 1, 58 init 
Himeiaeuin, in Tlu icc, mi 9 fin 
Hippagictas, one of the Spaitan 
coinmandcis at Sphacteiia, iv 38 
init 

Hippaichtis, son of Peisistratus, 
nc\cr actLiallv t)iant, 1 aoinit, 
\i *54 iriit , 55 fin , slain by Har- 
modius and Aiistogciton, 1 20, vi 
54, 56-58, left no childien, vi 55 
init 

H]ppias,commandci of the garrison 
at Notmin, ticacheiously seized 
by PacheSj in 34 med 
Hippias, eldest son of Peisistratus, 
1 20 lint , M 54 init , 55 init , his 
children, vi 55 , becomes moic 
oppressn e, tb 59 init , deposed 
by the Lacedaemonians, tb fin , 
goes to Pcisia tind ictuins to 
take part at Maiathon, ib 
PJippias, lathci ot Pcisistiatus, m 
54 fin 

PIippoclcs, an Athenian com- 
mandci, viii 13 

liippoclus, tyiant of Lampsacus, 
\ 1 59 med 

Hippocrates, an Athenian general, 
fellow commander ^^lth Demos- 
thenes, IV 66 med , attempts 
]\ legal a and captuies Nisaca, ib 
66-69 > pLtns w ith Demosthenes 
an imasion of Bocotia, ib 76, 77, 
foitifies Dchum, 90, speech 
of, tb 95 , defeated and slam, tb 
96, 1 01 init 

Hippociates, a Lacedaemonian 
commandei, loses pait of his 
fleet off Tuopium by an Athe- 
nian attack, vin 35 , infoims 
Mmdarus of the tieachery of 
Tissapheincs, tb 99 med , sent 
to Euboea, ib 107 fin 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, vi 5 
fin , itfotinds Camanna, tb 
Hippolochidas, a Thessalian, aids 
Brasidas m his maich through 
Thessaly, iv 78 init 


Hipponicus, an Athenian general, 
111 91 med 

Hipponoidas a Spaitan polcmaich, 
V 71 fin , banished foi conaidice 
at Alantinea, tb 72 mit 
Homei quoted, (II 11 108), 1 9 fin , 
(11 570), tb 13 med , (fiom the 
llymn to Apollo), 111 104 med , 
the testimony of, shows the com- 
paiativc smallness of the Tiojan 
Wai, 1 10 mod , his use of the 
name PIcllenes, tb 3 med 
Poets 1 

Honoui IS c\ei young, 11 44 fin , 
often kues men to desti action, v 
1 1 1 med 

Hope, the dcccitfulness of, in 39 
med, 45, IV 108 mod, v 103, 
the highei the hope, the greater 
the coinage, vn 67 init 
Hyacmthia, festival of, at Lacedae- 
mon, V 23, IV , 41 fin 
Hyaeans, an 0 /olian Lociian tube, 
in loi fin 

Plybla Gcleatis, in Sicily, unsuc- 
cessfully attacked b> the Athe- 
nians, M 62 fin, 6^3 med , the 
Il>blacans ha\c then coin burnt 
by the Athenians, tb 94 fin 
H>blon, a Sicel king, vi 4 init 
Hyccaia, in Sicily, captiucd by the 
Athenians, m 62 med [cp vn 
13 fin ] 

Plyluis, a liver m Italy, mi 35 med 
Hyllaic harboui at Coicyra, 111 73 
tm , 81 init 

Hypciboliis,anAthcnian,osti acized, 
Mil 73 init , miudcied by the 
oligaichical conspirators, ib med 
Hypcicchides, fathei of Callias, an 
Athenian, vi 55 imt 
Hysiae, m Argos, captured by the 
Lacedaemonians, v 83 med 
Hysiae, in Boeotia, in 24 med 
Hystaspes, fathei of Pissuthnes, a 
Persian, 1 115 med 

I 

lalysus, in Rhodes, vni 44 med 
lapygia, piomontoiy of, vi 30 init , 
34 med, Ml 33 med, Lipygiaii 
meiccnaiics hiied by the Athc- 
. mans against Syuicuse, vii 33 
med, 57 fin. 
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lasian Gulf, viii 26 mcd 
lasLis, in Ionia, its wealth, viii 28 
med , captured by the Pelopon- 
nesians, tb , Peisandei accuses 
Phiynichus of ha\ing betiayed 
It, tb 54 

Ibeiians, the Sicanians oiiginally 
Iberians, vi 2 init , the most 
wailike of barbaiians, ib 90 
mcd 

Icarus, an island in the Aegaean, 
ill 29 init , viii 99 fin 
Ichthys, piomontory of, in Elis, 11 
25 fin 

Ida, mount, in the Tioad, iv 52 
fin , viii 108 med 

Idacus, in the Thiacian Cherson- 
nese, viii 104 init 
Idomene, a hill in Amphilochia, 111 
112,113 

Ilium, see Tioy 

Illyiians hired by Pcrdiccas, i\ 124 
fin , deseit, tb 125 init , attack 
and aie defeated by Brasidas, 
tb 127, 1 28 , the Taulantians, an 
Illyiian tube, make wai upon 
Epidamnus, 1 24 init , aid the 
Corcyiacans to besiege Epidam- 
nus, tb 26 fm 

Imbios, colonized fiom Athens, 
vii 57 mit , Imbiian troops at 
Athens, IV 28 med , Imbnans 
scr\ e undci Cleon at Amphipolis, 
V 8 mit , the Imbnans support 
the Athenians m the Lesbian 
ic\olt, 111 5 init , an Athenian 
squadron escapes to Imbios, viii 
102, 103 

Impel lal powers acquire empne by 
assisting all who invoke then 
aid, VI 18 mit , to impeiial 
powers nothing is inconsistent 
which is expedient, zb 85 
Inarus, king of the Libyans, revolts 
fiom the Kmg, 1 104 init , calls 
m the Athenians, ib , is betrayed 
and impaled, tb no med 
Inessa, a Siccl towm, attacked by 
the Athenians, 111 103 mit , the 
Incssians ha\e then crops burnt 
by the Athcni ins, vi 94 fin 
Ihcxpei icncc, m wai, no excuse for 
misbchaviOLii, 11 87 mcd 
Injustice, more resented than mo- 
Icnce, 1 76 mcd , i\ 86 mcd , 


not those who sufiei, but those 
who do injustice, should take 
time to think, 1 86 fin 
Intelligence, folly of ovei-, 1 84 fin , 
111 43 mcd , 83 fin 
lolaus, the lieutenant of Peidiccas, 

1 62 med 

lolcius, an Athenian, swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
V 19 fin , 24 med 

Ion, father of Tydeus, a Chian, viii. 
38 med 

Ionia, colonized from Attica, 1 3 
fin, 12 fin, 95 init , 11 15 med, 
ill 86 med, iv 61 med, vii 57 
mit , habits of life common to 
the older Athenians and lonians, 

1 6 med , lonians possessed a 
great fleet in the time of Cyius, 
tb 13 fin , subdued by Cyius and 
Daiius,?/^ 16, the lonians fleeing 
from the Persians found colonics 
m Sicily, \i 4 fin , the lonians 
put themselves iindci the head- 
ship of Athens, 1 95 init,v] 76 
med , Ionian exiles urge the 
Lacedaemonians to raise a re- 
volt in Ionia, 111 31 , the Lace- 
daemonians exclude the lonians 
from their colony of Heraclca, 
tb 92 fin , the lonians and Tissa- 
pherncs beg aid at Spaita for a 
icxoltj-viii 5,6, Ionia revolts, 
14-22 , Tissaphcincs demands all 
Ionia loi the kim?, tb 56 fin 
lonians contrasted with Dorians, 

1 124 mit , V 9 mit , vi 77 mcd , 
80 fin , 82 mit , vii 5 fin , 57 
mit and med, viii 25 med 
Ionian Gulf, the, 1 24 init , 11 97 
fin , VI 13 mcd , 30 mit , 34 med , 
44 mit , 104 mit , vii 33 med , 
57 fin 

Ionian festival of the Dionysia, 11 
15 med , at Delos, 111 104 med , 
at Ephesus, tb med 
Ipncans, an Ozohan Lociian tube, 
111 loi fin 

Isarchidas, a Coiinthian com- 
mandci, 1 39 init 
Isaichus, falhei of Ibardiiclas, a 
Coiinlhian, 1 29 init 
Ischagoi.is, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, IV 132, swcais to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
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V IQ mit , 24 init , goes as envoy 
to Chalciclice, ib 21 
Isociates,a Corinthian commandei, 
11 S3 fin 

IsolocliLis, father of P) thodorus, an 
Athenian, HI 11511111 
Istei, the incr, 11 96 init , 97 init 
Isthmian Games, \ 111 Qimt , loinit 
Isthmionicus, an Athenian, swears 
to the licaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, i 19 fin , 24 med 
Isthmus, of Coiinth, adiantage- 
ously situated foi tiade, 1 13 
med , its situation, iv 42 med , 
the Lacedaemonians summon 
the allies to the Isthmus, 11 10, 
13 imt , 18 med , again, 111 15 , 
eaithquakes stop the Lacedae- 
monian aimy at the Isthmus, 
tb 89 mit , the Tieaty of Peace 
oidered to be inscribed on a 
pillai at the Isthmus, v 18, \i, 
a small Lacedaemonian foice 
comes to the Isthmus dm mg the 
excitement about the Heimae 
at Athens, m 61 in it 
Isthmus, of Leucas, 111 Si init , iv 
8 mit 

Isthmus, of PallcnC,, 1 56 mit , 62 
init , 64 init 

Istone, mount, occupied by the 
Coicyiaean oligaichs, 111 85, iv 
2 med , 46 init , capture of, ib 
46 med 

Itaius, a Siccl king who gave his 
name to Italy, vi 2 med 
Italy, named liom King Itaius, \i 
2 med , the mother country ot the 
Sicels, 2b , most of the Hel- 
lenic colonies an, founded fiom 
Peloponnesus, 1 12 fin , the Lace- 
daemonians order their Italian al- 
lies tofuinish anaval contingent, 
11 7 med , the Locrians side with 
the Syracusans, the Rhegians 
with the Leontines, 111 86 med 
[cp IV I med , 34] , the Athenians 
send an embassy to, v 4, 5 , Her- 
mocrates advises the Syracusans 
to seek allies in, vi 34 , the Italian 
cities refuse to receive the Athe- 
nian expedition to Syiacuse, ib 
44 , the Syracusans send envoys 
to the Italian cities, tb 88 fin , 
the Athenians obtain supplies 


fiomtbem, 1031111! [cp mi 14 
med , 25 init ], G}lippus goes to 
Thurn and raicnlum, \i 104, 
the second Athenian expedition 
leaches Ital), \ii 33, Italian 
allies of the Athenians bcfoie 
Syracuse, ib 57 fin , the Syra- 
cusans ictain then Italian, Sici- 
lian, and Athenian prisoners aftei 
the others weic sold, tb 87 fin , 
Italian vessels join the Lace- 
daemonians, viii 91 mit 
Itamenes, a Peisian commandei, 
111 34init 

Ithomc, mount, seized by the He- 
lots, 1 loi init , 111 54 fin , be- 
sieged by the Lacedaemonians, 
1 102 mit , surrendered, tb 103 
Itonaeans, colonists of the Italian 
Locnans, v 5 fin 
Itys, the legend of, 11 29 init 


j 

Justice, an idle woid to the stiong, 
1 7b fin , V 89 fin , justice and 
cxpcdicnc), 1 36, 42 mit, 76, 111 
40 med , 44, 56, 82 fin , v 90, 98, 
107, the Lacedaemonian con- 
ception of, a ‘ do nothing ’ policy, 
1 71 init 

K 


Kindness, a little, done m season 
may cancel a greatci picvious 
wiong, I 42 fin 

Kings of Lacedaemon, common 
mistake that they ha\ e two votes 
m council, 1 20 fin , could be 
imprisoned by the Ephois, tb 
13 1 fin , the government earned 
on by regents in then minority, 
1 107 init, 132 mit , give all 
orders m the field, v 66 med 
Kings of Persia C>ius, 1 13 fin , 
Cambyses, tb , Danus, ib 14 
med , Xerxes, , 129, Artaxeixcs, 
tb 104 init , 137 med , iv 50 fin , 
Danus Hothus, via 5 mit, 18, 

37, S 8 

Kings m ancient Hellas, their con- 
stitutional charactei, 1 13 init 
Knights, the, at Athens, 111 16 init , 
the Three Hundred (so called) 
at Sparta, v 72 fin 
Kiopeia (in Attica), 11 19 fin. 
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L. 

Labdalum, a fort built by the Athe- 
nians on Epipolae, vi 97 fin , 98 
ined , captLiied by Gylippus, 
vii 3 

Lacedaemon contrasted with Ath- 
ens, 1 10 init , founded by the 
Dorians, tb 18 mit , 107 init , long 
unsettled, iSinit , never subject 
to tyrants, tb , its excellent con- 
stitution, tb , common mistakes 
about, tb 20 fin , the Lacedae- 
monians a pattern of nobility in 
Hellas, ill 53 fin , 57 init , ‘liber- 
ators of Hellas,’ 1 69 init ,11 8 fin , 

III 59 fin , IV 85 init , 108 mit , v 9 
fin , viii 43 fin , 46 med , 52 fin , 
then slothful chaiacter, especially 
m contrast with the Athenians, 
1 69, 70, 84 mit, 102 med, iv 
55 med, viii 96 fin , their fiee- 
dom from passion, v 63 med , 
foice stiict oligaichies on their 
subjects, 1 19 mit [cp 76 mit, 
I 44 med ,iv. 132 fin ],v 81 fin ,vin 
38 med , bad administration of 
their subject states, 111 93 fin , v 52 
init , different charactei of, at 
home and abioad, v 105 fin , iheir 
bad conduct abroad, 1 77 fin 
[cp tb 95 fin ], their slaughtei of 
tiadeib, 11 67 fin, 111 32, their 
treatment of the Helots, 1 128 mit , 

IV 80 med , the great number of 
then slaves, viii 40 med , sim- 
plicity of Lacedaemonian life, 1 6 
med , the Lacedaemonians first 
to strip naked in the games, tb , 
decide by cries, not by voting, tb, 
87 mit , observance of omens, &c , 
111 89mit,v 54 med ,55 med ,116 
mit , VI 95 mit ,\iii 6 fin , impoit- 
ance attached by them to leligious 
obseivances, iv 5 mit , v 54 med , 
75 mit, 82 mit , then brevity of 
speech, iv 17 mit , their military 
prowess, ib 12 fin , their pres- 
tige, tb 18 mit , the common be- 
lief that they would never sui- 
render, tb 40 mit , secrecy of their 
government, v 54 mit , 68 mit , 
74 fin , its moderation and sta- 
bility, viii 24 mod , their exclu- 
sion of foreigneis, 1 144 init [cp 


11 39 init ], powers of their kings, 
V 66 med ,viii 4 fin , oiganization 
of their army, 111 I09init , iv 8 fin , 
38init,v 66 fin ,68 fin , sometimes 
send out comniissioneis to advise 
a geneial, 11 85 init , 111 69 med , 
76, V 63 fin , viii 39 mit , maich 
to the sound of music, \ 70 , do 
not puisue a defeated enemy far, 
tb 73 fin , recovery of their influ- 
ence after Mantinea, tb 77 med 
Lacedaemonians, the, put down 
the tyrants, 1 18 init , \ i 53 fin , 59 
fin , become one of the leading 
powers of Hellas, 18 fin [cp tb 
I o mit J , endeavour to prc\ ent the 
Athenians horn building then 
walls, tb 90 init , deceived by 
Themistocles, tb 90-92 , their 
friendly feeling to\^ ai d the Athe- 
nians after the Peisian Wai, tb 
92 , summon Pausanias to Lace- 
daemon, tb 95 mit ,131 init , the 
Helots revolt, tb loi init , the 
Lacedaemonians call 111 the Athe- 
nians, tb 102 init , dismiss them 
and so cause the first open cjuai - 
lel between themselves and the 
Athenians, ib med , assist the 
Doiians against the Phocians, 
tb 107 mit , defeat the Athenians 
at Tanagia, tb fin , 108 init , en- 
gage in the ‘ Saci ed War,’ tb 112 
hn , invade Attica, 1 14 med , 
conclude a thiity yeais’ tuice 
with the Athenians, tb 115 imt , 
take alarm at the grow ih of the 
Athenian empiie, ii8,piomise 
aid to the Potidaeans, tb 58 med , 
summon the allies, tb 67 med , 
vote that the treaty was broken, 

79, 87 , then reasons, tb 88, 118 , 
consult the oracle, tb 118 fin, 
summon the allies a second time, 
tb 1 19 init jvote for war, ib 125 , 
send embassies to Athens, tb 
126 init , make a final demand 
fiom the Athenians, 139, medi- 
tate sending embassies to the 
King, 11 7 init , the list of then 
allies, 9 lint , summon the allies 
to the Isthmus, befoie in\ading 
Attica, tb 10 , unsuccesslully at- 
tack Ocnoby tb 18, cntti and 
lavage Attica, tb 19-22, deleat 
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the Athenians at Phi^gia, 7b 22 
med , retiic, tb 23 fin , settle the 
Aeginetans at lh>ica5 ib 27, 
again ]n^ade Attica, tb 47 init , 
icach Lauiium, tb 55 , quit At- 
tica, tb 57 , 1 eject offus of peace, 
tb 59 med , attack /ac>nlluib, tb 
66 , send ambasbcidois to the 
King, tb 67 , attack and finally 
blockade Plataea, ib 71-78 , m- 
-vade Acainania, 2/^ 80, defeated 
at sea by the Athenians, tb 83, 
84 , send commissioneis to assist 
then admiial, tb 85 imt , again 
defeated, ib S6-92 , meditate an 
attack on Pnaeus, ib 93 init , 
ia\age Salamis, tb fin , in- 
vade Attica, 111 I, send the Mity- 
lenaean envo^ s to 01>mpia, ib 8 , 
icccivc the ]\Iitylcnaeans into al- 
liance, 2^ 15 mit , summon the 
allies to the Isthmus, tb med , 
send a fleet to Lesbos, ib fin , 
send Salaethiis to Mitylcnl, ib 25 
lint , inv ade Attica, //> 26, aiiive 
too late to save Leslms, tb 29, 
compel Plataea to suiiciidci, tb 
52 in It , put the Plataeans to death, 
lb 68 , la/c Plataea, ib , piepaie 
an expedition to Coic)ia, ib 69 , 
engage the Athenians and Cou y- 
liicans, 76-78, ictnc, 2/; 79-81 
1 n 1 1 , de t c 11 ed by c« irth qu akes h om 
the in\asion ot Attica, tb 89init , 
coloni/e Hciacica, ib 92,93, 100, 
send an ainiy against Naupactus, 
lb 1 00- 1 02 , inv ade Ampin lochia, 
tb 105, 106 , defeated, tb 107, 108, 
descit the Ambiaciots, tb 109, 
III, invade Attica, n 2init,ie- 
tuin on the news of the captuie 
of Pv los, lb 6 , occupy Sphacte- 
iia,/^ 8 fin , unsuccessfully assault 
Pylos, tb II, 12 , defeated in the 
haiboui, 2^ 14 , make a truce 
with the Athenians, and send am- 
bassadois to Athens, 2^ 15, 16, 
their speech, tb 17-20 , the Lace- 
daemonians bicak oflf negotia- 
tions, tb 21, 22 , then tioops m 
Sphactei la attacked and foi ced to 
sunendci, ib 31-38 , they sue for 
peace, tb 41 , negotiate with the 
King, tb 50 med , the Athenians 
take Cythcra, 2/^ 53,54, the Lace- 


daemonians aicpinic-stiickcn at 
then ill success m the wtix^tb 
55 , then gauison in Nisaca sui- 
icndeis to the Athenians, tb 
69 fin , they cneoiu age the c' pedi- 
tion of Piasidas into Chalcidicc, 
tb 80 imt , captuic Ampinpolis, 
tb 103-106 , make a tiuce foi a 
ycai w^th the Athenians, ib 117- 
1 19 , Liasidas attempts Potidaea, 
tb 135 , defeats the Athenians at 
Ampinpolis, v 6-1 1 , the Lacedae- 
monians become cagei foi peace, 
tb 14 , bring back Pleistoanax 
fiom exile, ib 16 fin , make a 
tieaty with the Athenians, tb 
17-19 , conclude an alliance with 
the Athenians, tb 22 fin -24 , fall 
into contempt with and displease 
the Peloponnesians, tb 28 fin , 29 
fin , send envoi's to Countli, tb 
30 , suppoit the Lepreans against 
Llis, lb med , makcwai upon 
the P.nihasians, tb 33 , cmanci- 
ptitc the Plelot soldieis of Ihasi- 
das, and dislianchise the piison- 
eis liom i^ylos, tb 54, conclude 
an alliance with the Boeotians in 
oidei to gain PanacUim, ib 39 , 
icccive Aigivc envoys end pie- 
paie to conclude a lieaty with 
them, tb 40, 41 , announce the 
dcstuiction ot Panactuin at 
Athens, lb 42, then envois at 
Athens arc tucked by Alcibia- 
dcs, tb 43-45 , icfusc to give up 
the Boeotian alliance at the de- 
mand of the Athenians, ib 46 
med , excluded by the Eleans 
from the 01) inpic games, tb 49 , 
expelled fiom Heiaclca by the 
Boeotians ib 51,52, staitonan 
expedition against Aigos but turn 
back, tb 54 imt , again stait and 
letuin, to 55 med , gaiiison Epi- 
dauius, lb 56 init , march against 
Algos, tb 57 , sm lound the Ai- 
givcs, tb 58, 59 , funous with 
Agis foi making a tiucc with the 
Ai gives, tb 60 med , 63 , maich 
to the suppoi t of 1 egea, ib 64 
init , snip] isccl by the Ai gives bc- 
foic ManUnca, 2^ 66 mil , gam a 
gieat victoiy, 2/2 70-74, make al- 
liance ith Algos, tb 76-79, send 
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an expedition to Aigos, tb 82 
nied , 83 init , again stait against 
Algos, but aie turned back by 
unfavourable saciifices, zb 116 
init , ravage Argos, vi 7 init ; 
settle the Argive exiles at Orneae, 
zb , Older the Chalcidians to 
assist Perdiccas, tb fin , they le- 
fuse, zb , send a force to the 
Isthmus, which increases the 
panic at Athens after the muti- 
lation of the Hermae, zb 61 mit , 
leceiveCoimthian and Syiacusan 
ambassadors, zb 73 init , 88 fin , 
Alcibiades speaks in their behalf, 
zb S9-92 , the Lacedaemonians 
appoint Gylippus commander of 
the Syiacusan army, zb 93 med , 
invade Argos, but aie stopped by 
an earthquake, 95 , consider the 
Athenians guilty ot fiist breaking 
the treaty [cp vi 105 init ] and 
pi epai e for war wuth a good spiiit, 
vn 18 , invade Attica and foitify 
Dccelea, z^ 19 init , send tioops 
to Sicily, zb 17 fin , 19 med , 58 
med , Nieias surienders himself 
to them, tiustmg to their fiiendly 
feeling foi him, z2 85 init , 86 med , 
the Lacedaemonians derive hope 
fiom the failuie of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, viii 2 fin , raise money 
and order ships to be built, zb 3 , 
Agis at Decelca negotiates with 
the Lesbians and Luboeans who 
desire to revolt, zb 4 , the Lace- 
daemonians send a commissioner 
to Chios, zb 6 fin , ally themselves 
to Chios and Erythiae, zb , older 
a fleet to Chios, zb 7, 8 , defeated 
at sea and driven into Peiiaeum, 
zb 10, II, discouraged by this 
unfortunate beginning, zb 1 1 fin , 
peisuaded by Alcibiades not to 
give w^ay, zb iz ^ cause the revolt 
of Chios, Eiythrae, Clazomenae, 
Teos, Miletus, zb 14--17 , make 
an alliance wuth the King, ib 18 , 
bleak out of Pciracum,z^ 20 init , 
induce Mit) lent and Methymna 
to levolt, ih 22 , baffled m their 
plans on Lesbos, zb 23 , defeated 
by the Athenians befoie Miletus, 
zb 25 , captuic lasos, z/^ 28 , fail 
to letakc Cla/omcnae, zb 31 , sui- 


piised and lose six ships off Tii- 
opiiim, zb 35 med , make a new 
treaty with the King, zb 36, 37 , 
alter the government of Chios, 
tb 38 med , send aid to Phaina- 
bazus, zb 39 init , 80 , send ad- 
Msers to Astyochus, zh 39 init , 
defeat an Athenian squadion, zb. 
42 , distrust Alcibiades and cider 
his death, zb 6,^ init , Astyochus 
is believed to have sold himself 
to Tissapheines, zb 50 med , Pe- 
daiitus, then governor at Chios, 
IS killed in battle, zh 55 
fin , they make a thud tieaty 
with the Peisians, zb 57, 58 , aie 
invited by the Lietiians to Eu- 
boea, Zi^ domed, send Deic)d- 
lidas to the Hellespont, 61 init , 
62 init , ofifei the Athenians battle 
off Samos, zb 63 mit , Agis at 
Decelca icceivesheialds fioin the 
Four Hundicd, zb 70 fin , he 
sends them to Spaita, zb 71 fin , 
the sailors at Miletus complain 
of Astyochus and rissaphci nes, 
zb 78, Astyochus again ofleis 
battle to the Athenians, ib 79 
mit , but declines to engage the 
Athenians when they otfci,/^ fin , 
the Lacedaemonians send aid to 
Phainabazus, and cause thcie- 
volt of Byzantium, ib 80, the 
sailois at Miletus bicak out into 
open violence against Astyochus, 
zb 84 mit , the Lacedaemonians 
send Mindaius to succeed As- 
tyochus zb 85init , leceivctweK^e 
ambassadors fiom the oligaichs 
at Athens, zb 90 med , do not 
come to teims with them, zb 91 
mit , despatch a fleet to Euboea, 
zb 91 init , defeat the Athenians 
at sea, zb 95 , do not follow up 
their success, zb 96 , leav e Tissa- 
pheincs m disgust and sail to the 
Hellespont, tb 99 , ariive at 
Rhocteium, zb loi fin , chase 
the Athenian squadion at Scstos, 
and captiue a few \csbels, ib 
102 , defeated at sea b> the 
Athenians olf C>nosseina, 104, 
105 , lose eight moie shqis, tb 
107 imt , aid in expelling tin 
Pci Sian gaiiison riouvAnlandios, 
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lb io8 med, and fiom Cnidus, 109 

init [See also foi the latter pait, 
Astyochus, Alcibiades, Lichas, 
Pedal itus, Tissaphcincs, &.c J 
Lacedaemoniub, bon of Ciinon, an 
Athenian commander, ^ 45 
Laches, an Athenian, commands an 
expedition to Sicily, 111 86 uiit , 

VI I lint , 6 incd , 75 nied , his 
pioceedings in Sicily, tb 90, 99, 
103, 1 15 init , supciseded by P>- 
thodoius, 115 , mo\es the 

conclusion of the oncyeai’s tiucc, 

IV 1 18 hn , sweais to the Tieaty 
of Peace and the Alliance, \ 19 
fin , 24 med [cp 43 med J, bungs 
an Athenian loice to Argos, 

61, reduces Oichomenus, ib nn , 
slain at ^lantinea, tb 74 
Lacon, a Plataean, 111 52 fin 
Lade, an island opposite Miletus, 

viii I7fin,24mit 
Lacacans,aPaeonian ti ibc,ii 9 ^ mecl 
Laespodias, an Athenian gcneial, 

M 105 fin , goes as ancn\oyfiom 
the Foul Hundicd to Spait i, \in 

86 fin 1 1 4 r 

Laestiygones, oldest inhabitants 01 

SiLily, VI 2 init 

Laniticlius, an Athenian com- 
mander, leads an expedition into 
the Pontub, IV 75 , bwcais to the 
fi eaty of Peace and the Alliance, 

V 1 9 fin , 24 med , made one of 
the gcncials in Sicily, vi 8 med , 
advocates in a council of wai 
an immediate attack on S> racuse, 
lb 49 , votes with Alcibiades, ib 
50 mit , falls in battle, ib loi fin , 
103 init med 

Laniis, founder of Trotilus and 
Thapsus, \i 4init 
Lampon, an Athenian, sweais to 
the 1 reaty of Peace and the Al- 
liance, V 19 fin , 24 med 
Lampsacus, given to riiemistoclcs 
by the King, i 138 fin ^ famous 
foi wine, lb , becomes the leiuge 
of Hippias, \i 59 , Its tyiants, tb , 
revolts irom Athens, \ in 62 mit , 
retaken, ib med 

Laodicium, in Ai cadia, battle o^, iv 

134 

Laophon, father of Calhgcitus, a 
Meganan, viii 6 rait» 


Laphilus, a Lacedaemonian, sweais 
to the Ticaty of Peace and the Al- 
liance, V 19 med , 24 init 
Laiissa,on the Hchespont, \iii loi 
fin 

Laiissa, in Thcssal) , i\ 78 init , the 
Larissacans assist the Athenians 
in the fust invasion of Attica, 11 
22 fin , their two factions, ib 
Las, in Laconia, V 111 91 med , 92 init 
Lauiium, silvei mines of, 11 55 mit , 

VI 91 fin 

Laws, not lightly to be alteied, 111 
37 med , the unwiitten law of 
society, 11 37 fin 

Lawsuits, bctw’ccn the Athenians 
and their allies decided by Athe- 
nian law^, 1 77 init 
Lcagi us, father of Glaucon, an Athe- 
nian, 1 51 med 

Lcarchus, an Athenian ambassador 
to Sitalccs, 11 67 med 
Lebedus, m loma, revolts from 
Athens, Mil 19 fi^'‘ 

Lcctum, piomontoiy of, viii loi fin 
Lcc>thus, a high point of Toronil, 
i\ u 3 fin , captui edn^y Bi asidas, 
lb 1 14-116 , dedicated by Biasi- 
das to Athcn^i, zb 1 16 
Lemnos, viii 102 fin , once in- 
habited by T;juhcnians, iv 109 
mil , coloni/cd fiom Athens, iv 
28 fin , vii 57 mit , visited b> the 
plague, 11 47 med , the Athenians 
deposit Samian hostages theic, 

1 1 1 5 med , the Lemnians 

suppoit the Athenians in the 
Lesbian levolt, 111 5 > fis^^ 

undei Cleon at Sphacteiia,i\ 28 
fin , at Amphipohs, v 8 init , 
pi esentbefore Syracuse, V 11 57init 
Leocorium, a temple at Athens, 1 
20 med , VI 57 fin 
Leocrates, an Ath c ni an comm an der, 

1 105 init 

Leogoias, fathei of Andocidcs, an 
Athenian, 1 5 1 med 
Leon, a Lacedaemonian, one of the 
foundcis of Hciaclca, 111 92 fin , 
anothci, goes as envoy to Athens, 
\ 44 fin , anotlici, fathei of Pe- 
daritus, viii 28 fin , anothci, suc- 
ceeds Pedaiitus at Chios, zb 61 
med , gams an ad\antage ovei 
the Athenians at sea, zb tin 
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Leon, an Athenian, swears to the 
Treaty of Peace and the Alliance, 

V 19 fin , 24 med , an Athenian 
general pthe same], \ 111 23 init , 
popular with the multitude, 73 
med , comes with reinforcements 
to Diomedon, tb 23 init , re- 
gains Lesbos which had revolt- 
ed, tb 23 med , cairies on 
war successfully against Chios, 
zb 24 med , appointed with Di- 
omedon to the chief command at 
Samos, lb 54 med , makes a 
descent upon Rhodes, z^ 5 5 init , 
aids the democratic reaction at 
Samos, zb 73 fin 

Leon, neai Syracuse, vi 97 init 
Leonidas, father of Pleistaichus 
king of Sparta, 1 132 init 
Leontiades, father of Eurymachus 
a Theban, 11 2 med 
Leontini, lounded Irom Chalcis in 
Euboea by Thucles, vi 3 fin , 
the Leontines of Ionian descent, 
ill 86 med , vi 44 fin , 46 init , 50 
fin , 76 med , 77 init , 79 med , 
at war widi Syracuse, ib 86 init , 
obtain assistance from Athens, 
zb fin , unsuccessfully attack 
Messent, iv 25 fin , 1 evolution 
in, V 4 init , the Athenians es- 
pouse their cause as an excuse 
for the conquest of Sicily, tb fin , 

VI 8 med , 19 init , 33 iiiit , 47 fin , 
48 fin , 63 fin , 76 lint , 77 init , 84 
med 

Leot> chides, king of Spaita, 1 89 
mit 

Lepreum, gives rise to a quariel 
between the Eleans and Lace- 
daemonians, V 31 , the Lace- 
daemonians settle the Helots 
and Neodamodes there, ib 34 
med , they break the Olympic 
Tiuce by bringing a garrison into 
Lepreum, ib 49 mit , the Le- 
praeans do not attend the 01> mpic 
lestival, lb 50 init , the Eleans 
are angry with their allies ioi not 
attacking Lepreum, tb 62 
Lei os \al EleusJ, viii 26 mit , 27 
init 

Lesbos the Lesbians kmdied of 
the Boeotians, 111 2 fin , vii 57 
med, viii 4 mod, loomed [cp 


111 5 med, 13 init], with the 
Chians, the only independent 
allies of Athens, 1 19, vi 85 

med , vii 57 init , fuinish ships 
to the Athenians, 11 9 fin , 56 
med, VI 31 mit , the Lesbians 
aid the Athenians against the 
Samians,! 116,117, revolt from 
Athens, 111 2 \see Mitylen^, are 
received into the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy, zi^ iSinit , the affairs 
of Lesbos set in order by Paches, 
tb 35 , the land divided among 
Athenian citizens, tb 50 , the 
Lesbian refugees capture Antan- 
drus, IV 52 med [which the 
Athenians recover, z<^ 75 med], 
the Lesbians negotiate with Agis 
about a fresh revolt, \ 111 4 med , 
revolt and are again subdued, tb 
22, 23 , renew negotiations with 
Astyochus, z<^ 32 init , Pedaiitus 
refuses them aid Irom Chios, tb 
fin , the Athenian fleet on the 
way to the Hellespont puts in 
at Lesbos, and prepares to attack 
Eresus, zb 100 

Leucas, a Corinthian colony, 1 30 
init ; devastated by the Corcy- 
laeans, tb , attacked by the Athe- 
nians, 111 94 mit, 95 med, 102 
med 

Leucadian Isthmus, 111 81 1111 1 , 94 
med , IV 8 init , garrisoned by 
the Corinthians, iv 42 fin , naval 
engagement between the Pelo- 
ponnesians returning from Sicily, 
and the Athenians, off Leucadia, 
vin 13 , the Leucadians send 
troops to Epidamnus, 1 26 init,, 
furnish ships to Corinth, tb 27 
fin,46init , Corinthian fleet sails 
from Leucas, zb 46 med , the 
Leucadians supply the Lacedae- 
monians with ships, 11 9 med , 
assist m the invasion of Acainania, 
tb 80 fin , 81 med , a Leucadian 
vessel IS sunk by an Athenian off 
Naupactus, ih 91 med, 92 med , 
the Leucadians lepulse an Athe- 
nian descent, 111 7 , send a squad- 
1 on to Cyllenc to leinfoi ce Alcidas, 
tb 69 med , aid Gylippus with a 
fleet, vi 104 init , vii 4 tin , 7 mil , 
present bcioic Syiacuse, \ii 58 
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med , lose one ship in the battle 
of Cynossema, viii io6 med 
Leucimmc, Corcyiaeans laise a 
tiophyon, 1 30init , Corc;^raean 
station at, ib fin , 47 med , 5 1 tin , 
the Peloponnesians land theie, 
111 79 fin 

Leuconium, in Chios, \iii 2Jl med 
Leuctia, in Laconia, v 54 init 
Libya, visited by the plague, 11 48 
init , trade between Libya and 
Laconia, iv 53 fin , Phocians 
leturnmg fiom Troy aic dii\cn 
to Lib^a, M 2 med , a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet on the way to Syra- 
cuse IS driven to Libya, vii 50 
lint , the Libyans besiege the 
Evespentae, zb , Inaios, king of 
the Libyans, 1 104 init , no 
med 

Lichas, a Lacedaemonian, victor at 
Olympia, v 50 med , struck by 
the officers, zb , envoy to Argos, 
zb 22 med , again, zb 76 med , 
goes with ten otheis as achisei 
to Astyochus, vni 39 init , objects 
to the ticatics made with the 
king, lb 47, fin , goes with 
Tibbapheines to Aspendus, 87 
mit , icbukcs the Milesians foi 
diiving out a Peisian ganison, 
lb 84 med , his unpopulaiity 
at Miletus, ib fin , dies theie, ib 
Liguuans, the, dio\e the Sicanians 
out of Ibeiia, vi 2 iint 
Limnaea, in Acainama, ii 80 fin , 
111 1 06 med 

Lindn, the Aciopolis of Gela, vi 4 
med 

Lindus, in Rhodes, viii 44 
Liparaean [or Aeolian] islands 
the Lipaiaeans colonists of the 
Cnidians, in 88 , invaded by the 
Athenians, tb , again, zb 115 mit 
Locrians [Opuntian], subjected by 
the Persians, viii 43 fin , allies 
of the Lacedaemonians, v 64 
med , give hostages to the Athe- 
nians, 1 108 mod , present at 
the battle of Coionea, zb 113 , 
furnish the Lacedaemonians with 
cavalry, 11 9 med , Atalantc^, in 
Locris, sci/ed by the Athenians 
to prevent pnvatecimg, zb 33 mit 
[cp V r8, viiij, the Locnans de- 


feated b) the Athenians, 11 26 , 
inundation of the sea on the 
Lociian coast, 111 89 med , the 
Locrian coast lavagcd by the * 
Athenians, ib 91 fin , Locrian 
cavahy puisne the Athenians 
after Dehum, iv 96 fin , the 
Locnans supply the Lacedaemo- 
nians vvitli ships, \iii 3 fin 
Locnans, fO/olian], always cany 
arms, i 5 fin , old inhabitants of 
Naupactus, zb 103 med , allied to 
the Athenians, 111 95 fin , 97 med , 
subdued by the Lacedaemonians, 
lb 1 01, go to wai with the Pho- 
cians, V 32 mit 

Locus, m Italy the Locrians in 
alliance with the Syracusans, in 
86 med , defeated by the Athe- 
nians, zb 99 , again, ib 103 fin , 
cause Messenci to revolt, iv i 
mit , join the Syiacusans m at- 
tacking the Rhegians, zb 24, 25 , 
imitcd to Messene duiing a 
1 evolution, v 5 init , expelled, ib , 
make a tic.ity v\ ith Athens, ib fin , 
hostile to the Atheiiian expedi- 
tion to Sicily, vi 44 med [cp Ml 
35 fin], send ships to the Lace- 
daemonians, viii 91 init 
Loiyma, in Cana, viii 43 init 
Lot, use of the lot to deteimine 
which side should fiist execute a 
tieaty, v 21 init , m the distiibu- 
tion of an aiiny betw^een a num- 
bei of gcneials, viii 30 imt 
Lycaeum, l^lount, in Aicadia, v 
16 fin , 54 mit 

Lycia, 11 69 med , viii 41 fin 
Lycomedes, fathei of Aichestratus, 
an Athenian, 1 57 fin , another, 
fathei of Cleomedes, v 84 fin 
Lycophion, a Lacedaemonian, sent 
out as adviser to Cnemus, 11 85 
init 

Lycophion, a Corinthian general, 
iv 43 , death of, zb 44 mit 
Lycus, father of Thiasybulus, an 
Athenian, viii 75 mit 
Lyncus, in Upper Macedonia, 11 
99 mit , undei the rule of Arrhi- 
baeus, iv 83 mit , invaded by 
Perdiccas and Brasidas, zb , in- 
vaded a second time by them, 
lb 124 init , Biasidas letieats 
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through Lyncus, tb 125-128, 129 
init 

Lysicles, father of Habronichiis, an 
Athenian, 1 91 init , another, 
sent to exact money in Cana and 
Lycia, 111 19 lint , falls in battle, 
lb fin 

Lysimachidas, father of Aiian- 
thidas, a Theban, iv 91 med 
Lysimachus, father of Anstides, 
an Athenian, 1 91 mit 
Lysimachus, father of Herachdes, a 
Syracusan, \i 73 init 
Lysimeleia, a maish near Syracuse, 

vii 53 med 

Lysistratus, an Olynthian, iv no 
fin 

M 

Macarius, a Spartan commander, 
111 100 fin , falls at the battle of 
Olpae, tb 109 init 
Macedonia, its early history, 11 99 , 
kings of Macedonia ongmally 
from Argos, tb init , v 80 med , 
the Athenians send an expedi- 
tion againit Macedonia, 1 57-61, 
Macedonian troops sent by Per- 
diccas too late for the Lacedae- 
monian expedition into Acarna- 
nia, 11 80 fill , the Thracians 
invade Macedonia under Sital- 
ces, tb 95-101 , the military 
strength of Macedonia much 
inci eased by Aichelaus, tb 100 
mit , Brasidas in Macedonia, iv 
78 fin , 82, 83 , second expedi- 
tion of Biasidas into Macedonia, 
tb 124-128 , the Athenians block- 
ade Macedonia, v 83 fin , Mace- 
donia ravaged from Methone by 
the Athenians, \i 7 fin 
Machaon, a Corinthian commander, 
11 83 fin 

Maeander, plain of the, 111 19 fin, 

viii 58 mit 

Maedi, a Thiacian tube, 11 98 med 
Maenaha, part of Arcadia, v 64 
mit , Macnalians at Mantmea, 
tb 67 med , hostages taken fiom 
the Macnalians by the Ai gives to 
be given up undei ticaty, tb 77, 1 
Magistiatcb, the good magistrate 
is not always bound by the letter 
of the law, vi 14 


Magnesia, in Asia, given to Themi- 
stocles by the king, 1 138 fin , 
Astyochus goes to Tissaphernes 
and Alcibiades at Magnesia, viii 
50 med 

Magnesians, dependents of Thes- 
salians, 11 loi med 
Malea, Cape, m Lesbos, 111 4 fin , 
6 fin 

Malea, Cape, in Laconia, iv 53 
med , 54 init , viii 39 med 
Malian Gulf, the, 111 96 fin , viii 
3 init , daiters and slingers from 
the Mahan Gulf, iv 100 mit 
Mahans, 111 93 init , v 51 mit 
Maloeis, Apollo, festival of, at Mity- 
lenc, ill 3 med 

Mantmea, defeat of Mantinean 
troops sent by the Lacedaemo- 
nians into Acarnania, 111 107, 
loS, they escape by a secret 
treaty with Demosthenes, ib 109, 
III , the Martineans fight with 
the Tegeans, iv 134 [cp v 65 
med ] , conquer a pai t of Ai cadia, 
v 29 init , secede from the Lace- 
daemonian to the Argive alliance, 
tb , diiven from Parrhasia by the 
Lacedaemonians, tb 33 , send, at 
Alcibiades’ bidding, an embassy 
to Athens, tb 43 fin , 44 , make an 
alliance with Athens, tb 46, 47 
[cp lb 105 med ], send a guard 
to the Olympic games, ib 50 
med , conference between the 
Argive allies at Mantmea, ih 55 
mit , the Mantineans aid the 
Argives when invaded by the 
Lacedaemonians, tb 58 init , 
compel the Argives to break 
their truce ivith the Lacedaemo- 
nians, tb 61, 62 , their territory 
invaded by the Lacedaemonians, 
tb 64 fin , 65 , battle of Mantmea, 
tb, 66-74 > one of the greatest of 
Hellenic battles, tb 74 mit , 
its moral effect, tb 75 init , the 
Mantineans invade Epidaurus 
with their allies, tb fin , fiequcnt 
violations of the Treaty of Peace 
m the Mantinean and Kpiclaui lan 
wars, lb 26 med , the Mantinean 
alliance 1 enounced by the Ai- 
gives, zb 78 , the Mantineans are 
compelled to come to terms with 
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the Lacedaemonians, ib 81 init , 
induced by Alcibiades, join the 
Athenian expedition against Syra- 
cuse, \i 29 mcd , 43 fin , 61 mcd , 
67 init , 68 lint , the Mantinean 
tioops befoie Syiacuse meicen- 
aiies, vii 57 fin 

Mai athon, battle of, 1 iS mcd , the 
Athenians boast that they fought 
alone there, tb 73 fin , the dead 
bill led on the field, 11 34 med , 
Hippias at Mai athon, vi 59 fin 
Marathiissa, an island off Cla/o- 
menae, viii 31 fin 
Maieia, in Egypt, 1 104 mit 
Mairiage, questions about marriage 
occasion a wai between Selinus 
and Egesta, vi 6 mit , marri- 
ages between the nobles and the 
people forbidden at Samos, viii 
2 1 fin , the u ater ot the fountain 
Callurhoe used at Athens m 
mariiage iites, 11 15 fin 
Massalia, colonised by the Pho- 
cacans, 1 13 fin 

Mccybeina, m Chalcidicc, pioxision 
lespecting, in the Ficaty of 
Peace, V iS, vii, captured by the 
Olynthians, th 39 mit 
Medeon, in Acainania, 111 106 med 
Modes, part of the gai risen of the 
White Castle in Memphis, 1 104 
fin , in Pausamas’body guaid, ib 
1 30 med [See Persia, and W ar, 

The Persian ] 

Megabates, Persian satiap of Das- 
cylium, 1 129 mit 

Megabazus, a Persian, ambassador 
to Lacedaemon, 1 109 mit 
Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus, a Per- 
sian, reconquers Egypt, 1 109 
med , no 

Megacles, father of Onasimus, a 
Sicyonian, iv 119 med 
Megaia, Thcagenes, tyrant of Me- 
gara [b c 620^], 1 126 mit , the 
Megarians, piessed m war by 
the ConnthianSjievoltfrom Lace- 
daemon to Athens, tb 103 fin , 
the Athenians build the Long 
Walls of Megara, tb , Megara 
IS invaded by the Corinthians, 
tb 105 med , the Meganan 
territory ravaged by the Lace- 
daemonians, lb 108 init , the 


Megarians re\olt fiom Athens, 
tb 1 14 mit , furnish aid to Co- 
rinth against Coic^ra, tb 27 
med , 46 mit , 48 fin , are ex- 
cluded by the Athenians from 
then haibouis ib 67 fin |cp ante 
42 fin], complain against the 
Athenians at bpaita, tb , the La- 
cedaemonians lequiie the Athe- 
nians to iemo\e this lestriction, 
lb 139 mit , the Athenians bung 
counter chaiges against the Me- 
gaiians, ib med , the Megaiians 
furnish the Lacedaemonians with 
ships, 11 9 init , the Athenians 
invade INIegaia, tb 31 , do this 
yearly until the capture of Ni- 
saea, ib [cp i\ 66 mit ] , some 
Megarians suggest to Biasidas 
an attack on the Piraeus, 11 93, 
94 , M 1110a, the island in front 
of Megaia, is captured by the 
Athenians, 111 51 , the Meganan 
exiles sheltered for a yeai by the 
Thebans at Plataca, ib 68 med , 
the populai Icadeis at Megara 
attempt to bring m the Athe- 
nians, IV 66, 67 , the Athenians 
capline the Long Walls and Ni- 
saca, tb 68, 69 , M egara saved 
by Biasidas, tb 70-73 , he is le- 
cened into the city, tb 73 fin , 
the exiles iccallcd, ib 74 , then 
ciucl levengc, tb , long duiation 
of the oligaichical govcinmcnt 
at Megaia, tb fin , the Mega- 
nans remfoice the Boeotians 
after Delium, tb 100 mit , assent 
to the one year’s truce, tb 119 
med , dissatisfied wnth the treaty 
between the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, v 17 fin , refuse 
to join the Argive alliance, tb 2,1 
fin , act with the Boeotians, tb 
38 mit , aid the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the invasion of Aigos, 
tb 58 fin , 59 med , 60 med , 
Meganan exiles accompany the 
Athenians to Sicily, vi 43 fin , 
vii 57 med , the Megarians fur- 
nish ships to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, vni 3 fin , 33 mit 
Megara, in Sicily, founded from 
Thapsus, mother city of Selinus, 
vi 4 imt , depopulated by Gelo, 
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zb ^tb 94 init , Lamachus wishes to 
make Megara the Athenian naval 
station, zb 49 fin , fortified by the 
Syracusans, 2^ 75 init , its lands 
ravaged by the Athenians, tb 94 
init , the Athenians capture a 
Syracusan ship off Megaia, vii 
25 mit , — Megarian colonies in 
Sicily, VI 4 init , Chalcedon, a 
Megarian colony, i\ 75 fin 
Meiciades, a Corcyiaean com- 
mander, 1 47 init 
Meidius, a river near Abydos, viii 
106 init 

Melaeans, a people in Italy, colo- 
nists of the Loci lans, v 5 fin 
Melancndas, a Spartan admiral, 
\iii 6 fin 

Melanopus, father of Laches, an 
Athenian, 111 86 init 
Melanthus, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, viii 4 med 
Meleas, a Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, 111 5 med 
Melesander, an Athenian com- 
mander, sent to levy money in 
Lycia and Cana, 11 69 med 
Melesias, an envoy fiom the Four 
Hundied to Sparta, viii 86 
fin 

Melesippus, a Lacedaemonian, sent 
to Athens with the final demands 
of the Lacedaemonians, 1 139 
med , sent by Archidamus to 
Athens, 11 12 , words of, on 

quitting Attica, ib fin 
Melitia, m Achaea Phthiotis, iv 78 
init and fin 

Melos, one of the Cyclades, 11 9 
fin , a colony of the Lacedae- 
monians, V 84 med , hostile to 
the Athenians, 111 91 imt , rav- 
aged by the Athenians, tb , again 
attacked by the Athenians, v 84 
fin , conference of the Mehans 
with the Athenians, tb 85-113 
Melos blockaded by the Athe- 
nians, 114,115 fin, n6 med , 
captured, tb 116 fin , fate of 
the citizens, tb , capture of three 
Athenian ships off Melos, viii 
39 fin , 41 fin 

Memphis, attacked by the Athe- 
nians, 1 104 med , captured by 
the Persians, tb 109 fin 


Menander, an Athenian com 
mander m Sicily, vii 16 init , 
commands undei Demosthenes 
in the attack on Epipolae, tb 
43 med , and in the last sea 
fight, tb 69 fin 

Menas, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 med , 24 mit , 
goes as envoy to Chalcidice, 
tb 21 

Mende, an Eretrian colony, iv 123 
init , mother city of Eion in 
Chalcidic^, zb 7 , revolts to Bra- 
sidas, zb 12 1 fin, 123 init , the 
Mendaeans repulse the Athe- 
nians, zb 129 , the city is taken 
by the Athenians, zh 130 , the 
Peloponnesian garrison escapes 
to Scion^, lb 13 1 fin 
Mendesian mouth of the Nile, 1 
no fin 

Menecolus, joint founder vith Das- 
con of Camarina, vi 5 med 
Menecrates, a Megaiian, sweais to 
the one yeai’s truce, iv 119 
med 

Menedaeus, a Spartan commander, 
111 100 fin , deserts his Ambra- 
ciot allies, lb 109, 1 1 1 
Menippus, father of Hippocles, an 
Athenian, viii 13 
Meno, a Thessalian of Pharsalus, 
11 22 fin 

Meicenaries, Arcadian, 111 34init, 
vii 19 med , 58 med [cp tb 48 
fin ], [Mantmeans], 111 109 med, 
vii 57 fin , Aetolian, vii 57 fin , 
Cretan, vii 57 fin , lapygian, vii 
33 med, 57 fin , Peloponnesian, 

1 60, IV 52 mit , 76 med , viii 
28 fin , Thracian, iv 129 med , v 
6 fin , vii 27 init , 29, 30 , under 
Tissaphemes, viii 25 mit 
— foieign sailois in the Athenian 
service, 1 12 1 med , 14 1 init, vii 
13 med 

Messapians, an Ozolian Locrian 
tribe. 111 loi fin , an lapygian 
tribe, vii 33 med 
Messene, in Sicily, originally named 
Zancl^, VI 4 fin , le-peopled by 
Ana\ilas, zb , geographical im- 
portance of, iv I mit , VI 48 fin , 
the Messenians come to terms 
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with the Athenians, in 90 fin , 
revolt from Athens, iv i mit , 
Mcssene becomes the head- 
quaiters of the Syiacusans m 
the wai with Rheq:mm, ib 24 , 
the Mcsscnians attack and aie 
defeated by the Naxians, tb 2^ 
med , quarrels m Messenc, \ 5 
init , the Messenians lefuse to 
receive Alcibiades, vi 50 mit , 
attempt to betray MessenCi to 
the Athenians frustrated by Al- 
cibiades, lb 74 

Messenians m Peloponnesus, old 
inhabitants of Laconia, 1 loi 
med , IV 41 mit , use the Done 
dialect, 111 1 12 med, i\ 3 fin , 
41 mit , settled by the Athenians 
at Naupactiis, 1 103, n 9 med , 
accompany the Athenians on an 
expediti on round Peloponnesus, 11 
25 fin , aid Phormio at Naupactus, 
lb 90 , serve under Phoimio m 
Acarnania, ib 102 imt , under Ni- 
costratus at Corcyia, 111 75 init, 
81 init , persuade Demosthenes 
to attack Aetolia, ib 94-98 , serve 
undei Demosthenes at Olpae, ib 
107 lint , 108 mod , 1 12 med , De- 
mosthenes wishes to settle them 
at Pylos, IV 3 fin , a Mcssenian 
privateer joins him theie, ih 9 
med , the Messenians assist m 
the capture of Sphactena, ib 32 
med , stratagem of their genei al, 
lb 36 , garrison Pylos, ib 41 mit , 
withdrawn, v 35 fin , replaced, 
lb 56 , taken by the Athenians 
to Syracuse, vii 57 med [cp ib 
31 ] [Compare Helots ] 

Metagenes, a Lacedaemonian, 
swears to the Fifty Years’ Peace 
and the Alliance, v 19 med , ib. 
24 mit 

Metapontium, m Italy, allied to the 
Athenians, vii 33 med , lends aid 
against Syracuse, ib , ib 57 fin 

Methon^, between Epidauius and 
Troezen, iv 45 , ordered to 
be restored under tieaty, v 18, 

Vlll 

Methon^, in Macedonia, vi 7 fin ; 
Methonaean light-armed troops 
under Nicias at Mend6, iv 129 fin 

Methon^, m Laconia, 11 25 init 


Melhydruun, in Acadia, \ 58 mit 

Mcthymna, colonised fiom Bocotia, 
\ii 57 med , opposite Haimatus, 
Vlll loi fin , the ]\Ieth>mnacans 
independent allies of Athens, 111 
50 med, VI 85 med, vui 57 
med , refuse to join m the re- 
volt of Lesbos, 111 2 init , 5 mil , 
defeated m an attack on Antissa, 
lb 18 med , revolt from Athens, 
Vlll 22 fin , re-conquered by the 
Athenians, ib 23 fin , Methym- 
naean exiles attempt Meth}mna, 
Vlll 100 med , induce Eiesus to 
rev olt, lb fin 

Metics, metic hophtes at Athens, 
11 13 fin, 31 fin, iv 90 mit, 
serve m the fleet, 1 143 mit , 111 
16 mit [cp vii 63 med] 

Metiopolis, m Acarnania, 111 107 
mit 

Might before right, 1 77,111 39 med 

Migiations in ancient Hellas, 1 2,12 

Miletus, situated on a peninsula, 
Vlll 25 fin, the Milesians, lo- 
nians, and tiibutaiies of the 
Athenians, vii 57 imt , quaiiel 
with the Samians, 1 115 init , the 
Athenians defeat the Samians 
sailing from Miletus, tb 1 16 med , 
Milesian hophtes accompany the 
Athenians in the expedition 
against Coiinih, iv 42 init , aid 
in the captuie of Cythcia, ib 53, 
54, the Milesians, at Alcibiades’ 
persuasion, revolt fiom Athens, 
Vlll 17, defeated by the Athe- 
nians, lb 24 imt , conquei the 
Argive allies of the Athenians, 
but foiced to retreat by the Athe- 
nians, tb 25 [this defeat causes 
Alcibiades to fall into suspicion 
at Sparta, 45 mit ], Alcibiades 
urges the Peloponnesian fleet to 
relieve Miletus, zb 26 fin , the 
Athenians retire from Miletus, 
lb 27 fin , Philip IS put m com- 
mand of Miletus, lb 28 fin , Tis- 
sapheines comes there, ib 29 
mit , a division of the Athenian 
aimy watches Miletus, ib 30 
med , Astyochus assumes com- 
mand of the fleet at Miletus, 

33 mit ; the Peloponnesians at 
Miletus, z^, 35, 36, 39; Astyochus 
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leaves Miletus, th ;j.i, Tissa- 
pliernes invites the Pelopon- 
nesians to Miletus, tb 57 init , 
60 fin , the fleet at Miletus offers 
battle to the Athenians, tb 63 
init , discontent of the Pelopon- 
nesian sailors at Miletus, ib 78, 
the Milesians, acting m conceit 
with the fleet, offer the Athenians 
battle, lb 79, the Peloponnesians 
at Miletus send a fleet to the 
Hellespont, ib 80, the sailors at 
Miletus bleak out into open vio- 
lence against Astyochus, tb 83, 
84 mit , the Milesians expel the 
Persian garrison, tb 84 med , 
resent the reproof which they re- 
ceive from Lichas, tb fin , send 
envo37S to Spaita to complain of 
Astyochus, tb 85 init, fin , the 
Peloponnesian fleet leaves Mile- 
tus for the Hellespont, tb 99, 
100 init , 108 med 

Miltiades, the great, father of Ci- 
mon, 1 98 init , 100 init 

Mimas, Mount, vin 34 fin 

Mmdarus, Jent from Lacedaemon 
to succeed Astyochus, viii 85 
init , sails to the Hellespont, tb 
99, escapes the Athenian watch, 
tb loi, captuies four of the 
Athenian squadion in the Helles- 
pont, tb 102, defeated by the 
Athenians off Cynossema, 104, 

105 

Mines, gold, on the coast opposite 
Thasos, 1 100 med , iv 105 init , 
silvei, at Laurium, 11 55, vi 91 
fin 

Minoa, an island off Megara, cap- 
tured by Nicias, 111 51, iv 67 
init , retained by the Athenians 
under the truce for a year, tb 
1 1 8, 111 

Minos, first possessor of a navy 
in Hellas, 1 4 , conqueis the 
Cyclades, , expels the Caiians, 
tb , puts down piracy, tb ^ tb 8 
med 

Mmyans, the Minyan Oichomenus, 
IV 76 med 

Mitylenc, the Mitylenaeans revolt 
fiom Athens, 111 2, send envoys 
to Lacedaemon and Athens, tb 4 
to Sparta again, tb 5 fin , the 


Athenians blockade Mit)dcne by 
sea, tb 6 , the Mit^denaean 
envoys attend the OI3TOPIC festi- 
V al at the bidding of the Lace- 
daemonians, tb 8 , then speech, 
zb 9-14, the Mitylenaeans are 
taken into alliance by the Lace- 
daemonians, zb IS init , unsuc- 
cessfully attack Meth3mina, tb 
18 init , Mitylene is blockaded 
by land, tb fin , Salaethus is 
sent from Lacedaemon to Mity- 
Imh^tb 25, Salaethus arms the 
people, who insist on surrender- 
ing the city, tb 27, 28, the news 
leaching the Peloponnesian fleet, 
Teutiaplus advises an immediate 
attack on Mitylen^, ib 29, 30 , 
Paches sends Salaethus, and 
the most guilty of the Mity- 
lenaeans to Athens, tb 35, all 
the grown up citizens condemned 
to death by the Athenians, tb 36 
init , feeling at Athens changes, 
tb fin , speech of Cleon against 
the recall of the deciee, ib yj- 
40 , of Diodotus in favour of re- 
calling It, tb 41-48, the deciee 
IS recalled, tb 49 init , the second 
ship sent to stay the slaughter 
arrives in time by gieat exeitions, 
tb fin , the captives at Athens 
put to death, then fleet and de- 
pendencies taken away, the walls 
of Mitylen^ lazed, 50, Lesbian 
refugees take Rhoeteium and 
Antandrus, iv 52, diiven out 
again by the Athenians, tb 75 
med , Mitylen^ revolts a second 
time, viii 22 fin , recaptured by 
the Athenians, tb 23 med , gar- 
risoned by the Athenians, viii 
100 med 

Molobrus, father of Epitadas, a 
Lacedaemonian, iv 8 fin 

Molossians, Admetus, king of the 
Molossians, shelters Themisto- 
cles, 1 136, 137, the Molossians 
assist in the Lacedaemonian 
invasion of Acarnania, 11 80 fin 

Molycreium, a Corinthian colony, 
subject to Athens, 11 84 fin, 
111 102 init , taken by the Pelo- 
ponnesians, 111 102 init , the 

Molycreian Rhium, 11 86 init 
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Moigantine, handed ovci to the 
Camarinaeans, i\ 65 mit 
Motya, a Phoenician settlement in 
Sicily, \i 2 fin 

Munychia, a maiitime siibuib of 
Athens, ii 13 fin , Penpoli sta- 
tioned at Munychia, Mil 92 ined , 
Dionysiac Theatie near, ib 93 
init 

Mycai^, battle of, 1 89 init , Athe- 
nian and Peloponnesian fleets at 
Mycale, Mil 79 

Mycalessus, in Boeotia, \ii 29mit , 
sacked b> Thiacians in Athe- 
nian pay, jb 29, 30 
Mycenae, kingdom of, 1 9, the 
small remains of Mycenae do 
not disprove its former greatness, 
7 d 10 

My con us, one of the Cyclades, m 
29 mod 

Mygdonia, pait of, assigned to the 
Chalcidians by Peidiccas, 1 58 
fin , once inhabited by the Ldo- 
nians, 11 99 ined lavagcd by 
Sitalccs, lb 100 med 
MyR, a town of IMcsscnc in Sicily, 

III 90 med , raptuicd by the 
Athenians, ib fm 

Myletidae, Syracusan exiles, take 
pail in colom/ing Himera, vi 5 
init 

Myoneans, an Ozolian lociian 
tube, III roi med 
Myonnesus, near Teos, in 32 init 
Myicmus, an Edonian town, joins 
Brasidas, iv 107 fin , Myiciman 
targeteers at the battle of Am- 
phipolis, V 6 fin , Myrcinian 
cavalry there, ib 10 fin , Cleon 
killed byaM5n'cmian taigeteei,//^ 
Myionides, an Athenian, defeats 
the Corinthians in Megans, 1 
105 fin , defeats the Boeotians 
at Oenophyta, tb 108 med [cp 

IV 95 fin ] 

Myrihin^, wife of Hippias, the 
tyrant of Athens, vi 55 med 
Myitilus, an Athenian, swears to 
the Ticaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med 
Myscon, a Syracusan general, vin 
85 fin 

Mysteries, profanation of the mys- 
teries at Athens, vi 28 med , 


Alcibiades accused, , supposed 
to be part of a plot against the 
demociacy, ib fin , 60 init , 61 
init , Alcibiades and some ot his 
comiadcs summoned home fiom 
Sicily, tb 53 mit , 61 med 
hlyiis, a city m Cana, 111 19 fin , 
eivcn by the King to Themisto- 
cles, 1 138 fin 

N 

Nature, human, Galways ready to 
tiansgrcss the laws,’ 111 84 med , 
‘pi one to domineci o\ei the sub- 
sen lent,’ i\ 61 med , V 105 imt , 
piompts men to accept aproffeied 
empiie, 1 76 med , e\er credu- 
lous, tb 20 , jealous, 11 35 fin , 
changes with the changes of foi- 
tune, 1 84 init , 140 imt , 11 61, 
in 39 med, i\ 17 fin , pi one to 
enoi, ni 45 mit, iv t 8 mit, 
misled m its judgments by hope, 
III 39 mod , n 108 med , > lelds 
when met m a yielding spnit, i\ 
19 fin , inhcicnt lanlty of, v 68 
init sameness of, 1 21 fin, 76 
med , ill 45 fin , 82 init 
Naucleidcs, a Platacan, invites the 
Thebans to Plataca, 11 2 med 
Naiiciates, fatlici of Damotimus, 
a Sicyonian, iv T19 mod 
Naupactus, settled by the Helots 
from Ithome, i 103 med , allied 
to the Athenians, 11 9 med , be- 
comes the head-quai tei s of an 
Athenian fleet, tb 69, 84 fin , 
92 fin, *111 1 14 init , IV 13 

med , the Peloponnesians hope 
to take it, 11 80 med , victoi^ 
of the Athenians off Naupactus, 
tb 83, 84 [cp 111 78], feigned 
attack of the Peloponnesians 
upon, 11 90 mit , second victory 
of the Athenians off, tb 91, 92 , 
Phoimio makes an expedition 
from Naupactus into Acainania, 
tb 102, 103 , Phormio’s son, Aso- 
pius, succeeds him at Naupactus, 
ill 7 , Nicostiatus sails to Cor- 
cyrafiom Naupactus, 75 mil , 
the Messemans of N aupactus per- 
suade Demosthenes to attack 
Aetolia, tb 94 fin -98 , Demos- 



theiies remains at Naupactus 
after Ins defeat, ib 98 fin , the 
Aetolians persuade the Lacedae- 
monians to make an expedition 
against Naupactus, tb roo , De- 
mosthenes, by the aid of the 
Acarnanians, saves the place, tb 
102 , Athenian ships from Nau- 
pactus come to Pylos, iv 13 med , 
the Messenians of Naupactus 
send a garrison to P^dos, tb \\ 
init , the Athenian forces at Nau- 
pactus capture Anactoiium, tb 
49 , Demosthenes comes to Nau- 
pactus to aid Hippocrates in the 
invasion of Boeotia, tb 76, 77 , 
the Corinthians prepare a fleet 
to attack the Athenians at Nau- 
pactus, vii 17 fin , 19 fin , De- 
mosthenes and Eurymedon send 
reinforcements, tb 31 med , in- 
decisive action off Naupactus, tb 
34, the Messenians of Naupactus 
send a force to Sicily, 31 init , 
57 med 

Naval Tactics unskilfulness of 
ancient tactics, 1 49 mit [cp vii 
62], Athenian na\al tactics, 11 
83, 84, 89 med , 91, 111 78, vii 36, 
49 med 

Navy Minos the first possessor of 
a navy, 1 4 , the fleet which 
carried the Hellenes to Tioy, 
tb 9 fin , 10 med , the early 
Hellenic navies, tb 13, 14 [cp 111 
104 init], piogiess of naval in- 
vention, tb 13 init, 14 fin [see 
Ships] , importance of its navy to 
Athens, 93,11 13 init ,vii 66init , 
viii 66 [se^ Athens] , the greatest 
number reached by the Athenian 
navy, 111 17 init , composition and 
number of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, 11 7 fin , viii 3 fin , quick 
deterioration of ancient navies, 
vii 14 init 

Naxos, subjugated by the Atheni- 
ans, 1 98 fin , Themistocles 

is earned to Naxos in his flight, 
and nairowly escapes the Athe- 
nians there, tb 137 init 

Naxos fin Sicily], founded from 
Chalcis by Thucles, vi 3 init , 
altar of Apollo the Founder at, 
tb , the Naxians kinsmen of the 


Leontines, vi 20 med , defeat the 
Messenians, iv 25, iecei\c the 
Athenian expedition, \i 50 med , 
become allies of Athens, vn 
14 med, tb 57 fin , Naxos is 
made the winter quaiters of the 
Athenians, vi 72 init ,74 fin, 75 
med , they abandon it for Catana, 
tb 88 med , the Naxians fuinish 
the Athenians with cavaliy, tb 
98 init 

Neapolis, a Carthaginian factory in 
Libya, vii 50 init 

Neighbours ever enemies i\ 95 
med [cp V 69 med , vi 88 init ] 
Nemea, in Locris, death of Hesiod 
at. 111 96 init , temple of Ne- 
mean Zeus, tb 

Nemea, m Argolis, v 58-60 
Neodamodes, meaning of the word, 
vii 58 med , settled wnth the 
Helots at Lepreum, v 34 med , 
Neodamodes at Man tinea, tb 67 
init , sent to Syiacuse with the 
Plelots by the Lacedaemonians, 
vii 19 med, 58 med , thiee hun- 
dred Neodamodes sent out to 
Agis, viii 4 med 
Neiicum, m Leucas, in 7 fin 
N estus, a river in Thrace, 11 96 fin 
Nicanoi,aChaonian leader,ii 8ofin 
Nicasus, a Megarian, swears to the 
one year’s Truce, iv 119 med 
Niceratus, father of Nicias, an 
Athenian, 111 51 init , 91 init, iv 
27 fin , 42 init , 53 lint , 1 19 fin , 
129 med , v 16 init , 83 fin , vi 
8 med 

Niciades, an Athenian, piesident 
at the passing of the one year’s 
Truce, iv 118 fin 
Nicias, of Goitys, 11 85 fin 
Nicias, father of Hagnon, an Athe- 
nian, 11 58 init, IV 102 med 
Nicias, his religiousness, vii 77 
med, 86 fin , his supeistitious 
temper, tb 50 fin , his dilatori- 
ness, tb 42 med , his ill health, 
VI 102 med, vii 15 fin , 77 init , 
captures Minoa, 111 51 init ; rav- 
ages Melos, tb 91 init , defeats 
the Tanagraeans, ib fin , ravages 
Locris, lb , yields his command 
at Pylos to Cleon, iv 27, 28 , 
leads an expedition into the Co- 
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iinthian teintoiy, 7 /.' 42-45 ^ 
tuies C^thcra, ih 53, 54 , s^^cals 
to the one y cat’s Tiiice, zb 119 
fin , wounded in an attempt to 
take IMcndc, zb 129, his aA\iety 
for peace, \ i6 init , 43 med [cp 
vii 86 medj, s\tcais to the 
Tieaty of Peace and the Alliance, 
V 19 fin , 24 med , goes on an 
unsuccessful embassy to Spai ta, 
zb 46, designed foi the command 
of an expedition to Chalcidice, 
which Pei diccas fi usti ales, 83 
fin , appointed one of the gcneials 
in Sicily, M 8 med , speech of, 
zb 9-14, second speech of, zb 
20-23, gives an estimate of the 
forces lequued, zb argues m 
a council of war for an attack on 
Selinus, lb 47, goes to Egesta, 
zb 62 , defeats the Syiacusans, 
tb 67-70 , sa^ cs Epipolae, tb 102 , 
becomes sole commander after 
the death of Lamachus,//^ 103 fin , 
negotiates with the Syiacusans, 
zb |cp Ml 48 init , lb 19 init , 
ib 73 fin , ih 86 lin ] , fails to 
pi event the coming of Gylippus, 
\ii I, 2, fojtifics Plcmmyiium, 
ih 4 med , defeated by the Syia- 
rusans, ib 6, sends a despatch 
to Athens, tb 8, lo, de- 

stioys by an ambush the Syia- 
cusan leinfoi cements, 7// 32, left 
111 the Atlicnian lines while De- 
mosthenes attacks Epipolae, zb 
43 med , sw^ayed by mfoimation 
from Syracuse and feai of public 
opinion at home, he refuses to 
abandon the siege, zb 48, 49, 
yields at last, tb 50 med , but, an 
eclipse of the moon happening, 
decides to lemam thrice nine 
days, tb 50 fin , exhorts the army 
befoie the battle m the harbour, 
tb 61-64, addi esses the trieraichs, 
tb 69, endeavours to encomage 
his retreating soldiers, tb 76, 77 , 
commands one division in the 
retreat, zb 78 mit foil , overtaken 
and compelled to sui render, zb 
33-85 , put to death by the Syra- 
cusans, 86 

Nicolaus, a Lacedaemonian am- 
bassador to Persia, 11 67 init 


Nicomachus, a Pnocian, betrays to 
the Lacedaemonians the Athe- 
nian plan foi the conquest of 
Poeotia, n 89 imt 
Nicomcdes, n Lacedaemonian, 
gcncial in place of King Plcis- 
toanax, 1 107 init 

Nicon, a Boeotian commands the 
reintoi cements to Syiacuse, vii 
19 med 

Niconidas, a Thessalian, escorts 
Brasidas thiough Thessaly, iv 
78 init 

Nicostiatus, an Athenian general, 
sails to Corcyia, 111 75, becomes 
the colleague of Nicias, iv 53 
mit , assists m the capture of 
Cythera, tb 53, 54 , of Mende, tb. 
129, 130 , and m the blockade of 
S Clone, tb 13 1 , sw^ears to the one 
yeai’s Truce, zb ii9fin , bungs 
with Laches an expedition to Ar- 
gos, V 61 mit , falls in the battle 
of IMantinca, ih 74 fin 
N ignV called by the Poets 
die L) id. in Bn d,’ 11 29 init 
Nile, 1 T04 mod ,110 fiif 
Nine \Va>s, old name of Amphi- 
pohs, 1 100 fin , i\ 102 med 
Nisaca, the haibour of Megaia, 11 
93 mit , IV 66 fin , connected with 
the city bv the Long Walls, 1 103 
fin , occupied by the Athenians, 
7/7 ,//; 1 14 init , 1 esloied under the 
thirty ycai s’ Ikaee, lO 115 init , 
Cleon demands its suriendei with 
other places aftci the blocade of 
Sphactena, iv 21 fin , gaiiisoned 
by Peloponnesian foices, ib 66 
fin , captured by the Athenians, 
lb 69, Brasidas ai lives too late 
to save It, tb 70 fin , cavaliy en- 
gagement befoie Nisaea, tb 72 
fin , the Athenians at Nisaea le- 
fuse battle wnth Biasidas, ib 73 
[cp Brasidas’ account, ib 85 fin , 
108 med ] , not given up under 
the treaty, v 1 7 med 
Nisus, lemple of, at Nisaca, iv 
1 18, 111 

Nomothetae, reappointed at Athens 
aftei the deposition of the Four 
Hundied, viii 97 med 
Notium, seditions there, Paches 
gams the city by a tuck, in 34, 
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handed ovei to the Colophonians 
by the AthenianSj tb fin 

Nymphodorus, of Abdera, ne- 
gotiates an alliance betw een his 
brother-in-law Sitalces and the 
Athenians, 11 29 

O 

Obols, Aegmetan, v 47, iv 

Ocytus, father of Aeneas, a Coiin- 
thian, IV 1 19 med 

Odomantians, a people in Thrace, 
n 1 01 med , Polles, their king, v 
6 init 

Odiysians, a people in Thrace, 
their empire founded by Teres, 

II 29 init , Sitalces, then king, 
becomes the ally of the Atheni- 
ans, tb fin , his campaign against 
Perdiccas, ib 95, 98-101, the 
greatness and wealth of his king- 
dom, tb 96, 97 

Odysseus, his passage through 
Charybdis, iv 24 fin 

Oeantheans, an Ozolian Locrian 
tube, 111 toi fin 

Oeneon, a town in Ozolian Locus, 

III 95 fin , 98 fin , 102 imt 

Oemadae, m Acarnania, its situa- 
tion, 11 102 init , hostile to the 
Athenians, tb 82, 102 init , iii 
94 init , besieged by Peiicles, 
1 1 1 1 fin , attacked by Asopius, 
111 7 med , the fugitives from 
Olpae find lefuge there, tb 114 
med , compelled to entei the 
Athenian alliance, iv 77 fin 

Oeno^, an Athenian fort on the 
Boeotian frontier, 11 18 mit , un- 
successfully attacked by the Lace- 
daemonians, I 9 init , besieged 
by the Corinthians, viii 98 , be- 
tra^^ed to the Boeotians by Aris- 
tarchus, tb 

Oenophyta, battle of, 1 108 med. 
[cp IV 95 fin ] 

Oenussae, islands before Chios, 
VIII 24 init 

Oesym^, m Thrace, a Thasian 
colony, revolts from Athens, iv 
107 fin 

Oetaeans, a people in Thessaly, 111 
92 init , viii 3 init 

Oligarchy, oligarchies quickly fall 


a victim to pi ivate ambition, \ 111 
89 fin , their ciuelty and un- 
sciupulousness, tb 48 fin their 
selfishness, vi 39 fin , the oli- 
gaichies everywhere hostile to 
Athens, 1 19 init , 76 init , 144 
med , 111 47 med , 82 init 
Olophyxus, in Actfe, iv 109 med 
Olorus, fathei of Thucydides, iv 

104 fin 

Olpae, a hill fort in Acarnania, 111 

105 mit , battle of Olpae, tb 106- 
109 , the Peloponnesians steal 
away from Olpae under truce 
with Demosthenes, tb iii, de- 
stiuction of the Ambraciot lein- 
forcements on the way to Olpae, 
tb no, 1 12, 1 13 

Olpaeans, a people in Locris, 111 
loi fin 

Olympia, tieasuiy at, 1 121 med, 
143 imt , — the Mitylenaean en- 
voys meet the allies in council 
at Olympia, in 8 , tieaties in- 
scribed on pillars theie, v 18, xi, 
47 fin , — games at Olympia, 1 
126 mit , 111 8, V 49, 50 , the 
treaty between Athens and Argos 
oidcred to be lencwed thiity 
da^^s befoi e the festival, v 47 fin , 
exclusion of the Lacedaemonians 
by the Eleans, tb 49 , — Olympic 
victois Cylon, 1 126 mit , Do- 
iieus, 111 8 , Andiosthenes, v 49 
imt 5 Lichas, tb 50 med , — 
Olympic Truce, tb 49 med , — 
Olympian Zeus, tb 31 med, 50 
init 

Olympieum, temple at Syracuse, 
VI 64 med , 65 fin , 70 fin , 75 
mit , vn 4 fin , 37, 42 fin 
Olympus, Mount, between Thessaly 
and Macedonia, iv 78 fin 
Olynthus, in Chalcidic^, its situa- 
tion, 1 63 med , the Chalcidians 
leave then towns on the coast 
and settle 2X^tb 58 fin , battle of,z^ 
62, 63 , Olynthian reinforcements 
decide an engagement befoi e 
Spaitolus, 11 79 , Brasidas sends 
the women and children fiom 
Mend^ and Scion^ to Olynthus, 
iv 123 fin , the Olynthians ex- 
change prisoners with the Athe- 
nians, V 3 fin , provision respect- 
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mg Ohnthus m the Ticaty of 
Peace, i8, vi , the 01)nthians 
capture Mecybeina, 2d 39 mit 
Omens eageily sought foi at the 
commencement of the War, 11 8 
med 

Onasimus, a Sicyonian, SA^caJs to 
the one 3 eaPs Tiucc, i\ 1 19 med 
Oneium, Mount, in Corinthian tci- 
ritoiy, i\ 44 med 

Onetondes, fathei of Diemporus, a 
Theban, 11 2 med 
Onomacles, an Athenian com- 
mandei, \iii 25 init , 30 med 
Ophioncans, an Aetohan tribe, 111 
94 fin , 96 med , Tolophus, an 
Ophionean, 2d 100 mit 
Opici, diove the Sicels out of Ital)^ 

^ 1 2 med , Opicia, vi 4 med 
Opus, in Locus, 11 32 
Oracle, Delphian, consulted by C>"- 
ion, 1 126 mit , by the Fpidam- 
nians, td 2$ mit , by the Lace- 
daemonians bcfoic beginning the 
wai, 7/^ 118 fm , 123 med, 11 54 
mod , bcfoic colon i/ing Hcraclca, 

III 92 fin , oidcis PcUisanias to 
be bulled m the temple of 
Athcnil, 1 134 fin , piovision le- 
specting, in the one ycai’s Truce, 

IV 118, 1 , — ancient oracle about 
the supplnmtof Ithomacan Zeus, 
cuuent among the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 1 103 med , about Alc- 
maeon, 11 102 fin , about Hesiod, 
111 96 mit , about the Pelasgian 
gioimd, 11 17 med , cunent at 
Athens during the plague, id 54 
mit , about the restoration of 
Pleistoana\, v 16 med , about 
the restoiation of the Delians, 
td 32 mit , about the thrice nine 
yeais, current at the beginning 
of the War, id 26 fin , the only 
one justified by events, id , — 
oracles recited by soothsayers 
and diviners at the beginning of 
the War, 11 8 med ,21 fin , — the 
oracles helpless m the plague, 
td 47 fin , often the rum ot those 
who trust them, v 103 fin 

Orchomenus, in Arcadia, besieged 
by the Argives and Athenians, v 
61 med , surrendeis, td fin 
Orchomenus, in Boeotia, 1 113 mit , 


eaithquakcs at, 11 1 87 fin , foi- 
merly called the ‘ Mmyan,’ iv 
76 init , conspiiacy to bctia^^ the 
city to the Athenians, id 

Orestes, exiled son of a Thessalian 
king, 1 III init 

Oicsthcum, m Macnalia, iv 134 
med , V 64 init 

Oicstians, a people in Epiius, 11 
80 fin 

Oreus, the only cit) retained by 
Athens in Euboea aftei the second 
re\ olt, viii 95 fin 

Oineae, m Aigolis, the Oincatac on 
the Argue side at Mantmea, v 
67 fin ,72 fin ,74 med , the Aigive 
exiles settled at Oincae, \i 7 
mit , the town tieacheiously cap- 
tuied by the Argives, id med 

Orobiae, in Euboea, 111 89 init 

Oroedus, king of the Paiavaeans, 
n 80 fin 

Oropus, subject to the Athenians, 
11 23 fin , in 91 med , iv 96 fin , 
onthcMhenianboidci,i\ 91 med , 
99 med , piOMbioiis bi ought from 
Euboea to Athens ihiough Oio- 
pus, Ml 2811111, bcUa>cd to the 
Boeotians, vin 60 init , a Pelo- 
ponnesian squadion puts in at 
Oiopus, id 95 

Oit>gia, the hist city of S)iacuse, 
VI 3 med 

Oscius, a nvei m Tin ace, 11 96 fin 

Ostiacism of Themistoclcs, 1 135 , 
of Hypei bolus, vm 73 mil 

P 

Paches, an Athenian commandci, 
sent with reinforcements to Mity- 
len^, 111 18 fin , obtains posses- 
sion of the city, id 27, 28 , chases 
Alcidas to Patinos, id 33 med , 
captures Notmm by tieachery, 
id 34, reduces Pyii ha and Ere- 
sus, id 35 mil , sends Salacthus 
captive to Athens with the most 
guilty of the Mitylcnaeans, id , id 
50 mil , receives orders to put to 
death all the giown up citi/ens 
of Mitylen6, id 36 , a counter- 
mand leachcs him m time to 
save the id 49 fin 

Paean, confusion occasioned at 
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Epipolae by the Doric Paeans 
of the Athenian allies, vii 44 fin 
Paeonians, subjects of Sitalces, 11 
96 naed , 98 med 

Pagondas, one of the Boeotarchs 
from Thebes, iv 91 med , his 
speech to his soldieis, tb 92 , 
defeats the Athenians at Delmm, 
tb 93, 96 

Palaeieans, in Acarnania, Sollium 
given to them by the Athenians, 
11 30 init 

Pale, in Cephallenia, 11 30 fin , the 
Palaeans furnish four ships to the 
Corinthians, 1 27 fin 
Pallen^, peninsula in Chalcidice, 1 

56 init , 64, iv 1 16 init , 120 lint , 
123 init , 129 mit , Its isthmus, 1 
64 init , IV 120 med 

Pamillus colonizes Selinus from 
Megara in Sicily, vi 4 init 
Pamphylia, 1 100 init 
Panactum, an Athenian fortress on 
the Boeotian border, betrayed to 
the Boeotians, v 3 fin , ordered 
to be restored under the Treaty 
of Peace, ib 18, viii , the Lace- 
daemonians promise to get it 
back for the Athenians, tb 35 
fin , they entieat the Boeotians 
to give it up to them, tb 36 fin , 
the Boeotians demolish it, tb 39 
fin , 42 mit , rage of the Athe- 
nians at Its desti uction, tb 42 fin , 
the Lacedaemonians demand Py- 
los in return for Panactum, tb 44 
fin , the Athenians request the 
Lacedaemonians to rebuild and 
restore it, tb 46 med 
Panaeans, in Thiace, 11 loi med 
Panaerus, a friend of Brasidas in 
Thessaly, iv 78 init 
Panathenaea, the Great, at Athens, 
V 47 fin , VI 56 med , the Pana- 
thenaic procession, 1 20 fin , vi 

57 mit 

Pancratium, Androsthenes victor in 
the, at Olympia, v 49 init 
Pandion, king of Athens, 11 29 init 
Pangaeus, Mount, in Thrace, 11 99 
med 

Panic, liability of great armies to 
panics, IV 125 init 
Panormus, in Achaia, 11 86 med , 
92 mit 


Panormus, in Milesian territory, 
viii 24 mit 

Panoiinus, in Sicily, a Phoenician 
settlement, VI 2 fin 
Pantacyas, a iivei in Sicily, vi 4 mit 
Paralians, part of the Mahans, 111 
92 init 

Paralus, a district in Attica, 11 55 
mit 

Paralus, the Athenian sacred vessel, 
111 33? 77 fin ? the crew all free- 
men and ardent enemies of oli- 
garchy, viii 73 fin , assist the 
democratic revolution at Samos, 
tb , go to Athens, and aie ill 
received by the oligarchs, tb 74 , 
sent to cruise off Euboea, tb , tb 
86 fin , 01 dered to convey ambas- 
sadors to Sparta, ib 86 fin , mu- 
tiny and give up the ambassadois 
to the Argives, tb , come to Sa- 
mos with Argive envoys, tb 
Paravaeans, a people in Epirus, 
11 80 fin 

Parnassus, Mount, in Phocis, 111 95 
in It 

Paines, Mount, m Attica, 11 23 init 
Paros, Thasos a Parian colony, iv 
104 fin 

Parrhasians, in Arcadia, campaign 
of the Lacedaemonians against, 
V 33 

Party associations, evil of, 111 82 
med , party spirit, growth of, m 
Hellas, fin 

Pasitelidas, a Lacedaemonian, made 
governor of Toron^, iv 132 fin , 
defeated and captured by the 
Athenians, v 3 med 
Passions, fatal influence of the, 111 
45 med 

Patmos, 111 33 med 
Patiae, in Achaia, 11 83 med, 84 
fin , V 52 fin 

Patrocles, father of Tantalus, a 
Lacedaemonian, iv 57 med 
Pausanias, guardian of Pleistar- 
chus, 1 132 init , the victoi of 
Plataea, 11 71 med, 111 54 fin, 
58 med , 68 mit , takes com- 
mand of the Hellenic forces, 1 94 * 
captuies Byzantium, z/;, ib 129 
med , becomes unpopular, ib 95 
mit , summoned to Spaita, ib , 
acquitted of conspiracy with 
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Peisia, lb , lb 12S init , negotiates 
with Xeixes, ib 12S-130, re- 
called to Spaita and impiisoned, 
lb 131 , intiigues with the Helots, 
132 med , betxa>cdbyhis scr\ant, 
tb fin , 133 , escapes to the temple 
of Athene, I 34 init , is star\cd 
to death, tb med , oideied by 
the Delphian oiacle to be buiied 
in the temple, tb fin 

Pausanias, son of Pleistoana\, king 
of Spaita, III 26 med 

Pausanias, a iMacedonian, bi other 
of Derdas, 1 61 fin ,cp tb 59 fin 

Pay for holding office abolished 
by the oligaichs at Athens, viii 
65 fin , 67 fin , the same pro- 
Msion adopted in the new con- 
stitution, lb 97 med , pay of the 
Athenian senate, tb 69 fin , — 
pay of sailois usually half a 
drachma, viii 29 init , 45 init , 
Tissaphernes pays a drachma 
foi a month, ib 29 init , the 
double late paid to the sailois 
m the fleet at Potidaea and to 
those engaged in the Sicilian c\- 
pedition, 111 i7fin,\i 31 med, — 
pay of Athenian hca\y aimed, 111 
17 med , latcs of pay h\cd by the 
ticaty between Athens and Aigos 
foi \aiious Uoops, \ 47, iv, pay 
oi Thiacian meiccnaiies, vn 27 
init 

Peace of five years between Pelo- 
ponnesians and Athenians, i 1 13 
init , of thuty years after the 
recovery of Euboea, ib 67 med , 
87 fin , 1 1 5 imt 146, 11 2 init , vio- 
lated by the attack on Plataea, tb 7 
mit , treaty of peace and alliance 
for fifty years at the end of the 
first ten ycais of the War, v 18, 
this peace only nominal, tb 26, 
peace and alliance for one bun- 
dled years between the Acarna- 
nians and Ambraciots, 111 114 
med ; treaty of peace between 
Argos and Lacedaemon, v 77 , 
tieaty of alliance, tb 79, the 
three treaties between Lacedae- 
mon and Persia, vin 17 fin , 18, 
37> 57 fin , 58 , treaties in- 
scribed on columns, v 18, xi , 23, 
IV , 47 fin , 56 med 


Peace, ‘ has honoiu s and glories of 
liei own,’ IV 62 init 

Pedantus, a Lacedaemonian, sent 
fiom Lacedaemon as goiernor 
of Chios, viii 28 fin , arrives 
theie, tb 32 med , lefuscs to aid 
Astyochus m the revolt of Lesbos, 
tb fill , deceived by a trick of 
ccitain Erythiaean pnsoneis, ib 
33 fin , altcis the go\einment of 
Chios, tb 38 med , requests the 
aid of Astyochus, tb 38 fin , 40 
init , complains to Sparta of As- 
tyochus, 38 fin , falls m an en- 
gagement before Chios, tb 55 
fin 

Pegae, m Megans, commands the 
pass over Mount Geianeia, 1 
107 med , becomes subject to 
the Athenians, tb 103 fin, iii 
med , restored under the thuty 
yeais’ peace, tb 115 nut , de- 
manded \vith othci places by the 
Athenians after the blockade of 
Sphacleiia, iv 21 fin , occupied 
by IMegaiian exiles, 2/^ 66 init , 
74 init (cp 111 68 mcQ ) 

Pciiaeum, a haiboui m the Co- 
rinthian tciritoiy, viii 10 hn , u 
init , 14 med , 15 fin , 20 init 

Peiracus, foitihcd by Thcnustocles, 

I 93, the circuit of Peiiaeus and 
Mun>chia not quite seven miles, 

II 13 hn , Peiiaeus inhabited by 
the lelugees from Attica, tb 17 
fin , \isitcd by the plague, ib 48 
mit , the Lacedaemonian com- 
manders plan an attack on the 
Peiiaeus, but do not carry it out, 

93 > 94 ? Athenians expect 
the enemy at the Peiraeus after 
the disastei in Sicily, viii i med , 
Peiraeus protected from attack 
by the aimy at Samos, tb 76 
med , the army at Samos want 
to sail to the Peiiaeus, tb 82 init , 
86 med , the oligaichs fortify 
Eetioneia in ordei to secure the 
Peiiaeus, 90, tumult in Pei- 
raeus, the people destioy the 
fort, tb 92, the hophtes in Pei- 
raeus march to Athens, ib 93 
mil , a Lacedaemonian fleet ap- 
pearing off Salamis, the citizens 
lush down to the Peiiaeus, tb 94, 
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the Athenians expect an attack 
upon the Peiraeus after their de- 
feat oif Euboea, ib 96 med , its 
final captuie by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, V 26 init 

Peiraict, 11 23 fin 

Peisander, one of the leading oli- 
garchs at Athens, viii 90 init , 
sent to Athens to torwaid the 
oligarchical conspiracy, tb 49, 
gams the consent of the people, 
2^ 53? 54? IS sent to negotiate 
with Alcibiades and Tissa- 
pliernes, tb 54 init , baffled by 
Alcibiades, ib 56, sent home 
with oiders to put down demo- 
cracy in the cities, tb 64, 65 init , 
proposes to substitute a govern- 
ment of Four Hundied for the 
democracy, tb 67 , breaks up the 
old senate and installs the Four 
Hundred, tb 69, 70, stirs up an 
oligarchical revolution at Samos, 
lb 73 mit , letreats to Decelea on 
the dissolution of the Four Hun- 
dred, tb 98 init 

Peisistiatidae, moderate character 
of then goveinment, vi 54 med , 
over till own by the Lacedae- 
monians, lb 53 fin , 59 fin 

Peisistiatus, tyrant of Athens, 1 20, 
vi 53 fin , 54, his purification of 
Delos, 111 104 mit 

Peisistratus [gi andson of the tyrant], 
VI 54 fin 

Peithias, a Corcyraean popular 
leadei murdeied by the oli- 
garchs, 111 70 

Pelasgians, most widely spread of 
ancient Hellenic tribes, 1 3 imt , 
the Pelasgians of Act^, iv 109 
fin , the ‘ Pelasgian Ground ' at 
Athens, 11 17 med 

Pele, an island ofif Clazomenae, 
viii 31 fin 

Pella, in 'Macedonia, 11 99 med , 
100 med 

Pelieni^, in Achaea, said by the 
Scionaeans to be their mothei 
city, iv 120 mit , the Pellenaeans 
allies of Lacedaemonians, 11 9 
mit , join Lacedaemonians m 
the invasion of Argos, v 58 fin , 
59 med , 60 med , furnish Lace- 
daemonians with ships, vm 3 fin , 


lose one ship in the battle of Cy- 
nossema, tb 106 med 
Pellichus, father of Aristaeus, a 
Corinthian, 1 29 mit 
Peloponnesus, its name deiived 
from Pelops, 1 9 init , frequent 
changes ot its ancient inhabitants, 
tb 2 med , its conquest by the 
Heraclidae, tb 12 med , divided 
into five paits, tb 10 init , the 
greater part of Sicily and Italy 
colonized from Peloponnesus, tb 
12 fin [cp VI 77 med], all, ex- 
cept Argos and Achaea, included 
in the Lacedaemonian alliance, 
11 9 mit , the plague little felt in 
Peloponnesus, tb 54 fin , pro- 
visions lespecting the Pelopon- 
nesian cities in the tieaties 
betw^een Lacedaemon and Argos, 
v 77, v, vi , 79, 11, IV, V, vi, em- 
ployment of Peloponnesian mer- 
cenaiies, 1 60, 111 34 mit , 109 
med , IV 52 init , 76 med , vii 
19 med, 57 fin, 58 med [cp 
tb 48 fin], viii 28 fin , Peiicles^ 
account of the Peloponnesian 
character,! 141,142 [For actions 
performed under Lacedaemonian 
leadership, sec Lacedaemon ] 
Pelops, gave his name to the Pe- 
loponnesus, 1 9 init 
Peloius, piomontory near Messen^ 
in Sicily, IV 25 imt 
Penalties, increased severity of 
penalties does not add to their 
elfectiveness, 111 45 
Pentecosties, a division of the 
Lacedaemonian army, v. 68 
Politics, in politics, as in the arts, 
the new must prevail over the 
old, 1 7 1 imt , general interest in 
politics at Athens, n 40 init 
Peparethus, island of, earthquake 
there, in 89 fin 

Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, quai - 
rels with the Athenians, 1 56, 57, 
sends envoys to Sparta, tb 57 
med , persuades the Chalcidians 
to revolt, tb 57, 58, assigns the 
Chalcidians part of Mygdonia, 
tb 58 fin , reconciled to the 
Athenians, tb 61 med , deserts 
them, tb 62 init ,63, again recon- 
ciled to the Athenians, 11 29 fin , 
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sends assistance to the Ambia- 
ciots, lb 8o fin , his peifid) to 
Sitalces, tb 95 mcd , attacked 
by Sitaiccs, tb 95-101, gams 
o\er beuthes, ib loi fin , mar- 
iies his sibtei to Seuthes, ib , 
invites Biasidas, n 79, declared 
an enemy b> the Athenians, ib 
82, in conceit with Diasidas 
makes wai upon Arihibacus, tb 
S3, assists Ihasidas at Ampin- 
polls, tb 103 med , 107 fin , Per- 
diccas and Biasidas defeat the 
Lyiccstians, tb 124, Pcidiccas 
loses his aimy b> a panic, tb 125 
lint , quariels with Brasidas, tb 
laSfin , joins the Athenians, 132 
init , Cleon demands reinfoi ce- 
ments from him, v 6 init , joins 
the Lacedaemonian and Argive 
alliance, tb 80 med , blockaded 
by the Athenians, ib 83 fin , has 
his tei 1 itoiy ravaged by the Athe- 
nians, \i 7 fin , aids the Athe- 
nians to attack Amphipolis, \ 11 9 
Peucleidas, fathci of Athcnacus, a 
L.iccdacmonian, i\ \ 19 init 
Peuclcs, the Athenian stiitesmiin, 
leads an expedition to Sicyon and 
to Oeniadac, 1 iii fin , subdues 
Euboea, tb 1 14, conqueis Samos, 
tb 1 16, U7, undci the ‘cm sc of 
the Ciocldess,^ tb 127 init , leader 
of the Athenian state, tb fin , 
opposed to the Lacedaemonians, 
tb , his speech, tb 140- 144, the 
Athenians follow^ his counsel, ib 
145, 11 12 mil , he pi onuses his 
lands to the public if spared by 
the enemy, 11 13 init , his advice 
to the Athenians, tb ^tb 22 init , 
the Athenians grow angry with 
him w^hen the Lacedaemonians 
appear in Attica, zb 21, 22, he 
commands in the invasion of 
Megaia, zb 31 imt , his funeral 
speech, tb 35-46, commands an 
expedition round Peloponnese, 
tb 56 [cp VI 3iinit], blamed 
and fined by the Athenians, 11 
59, 65, his defence, zb 60-64, 
elected general, tb 65 init , his 
death and eulogy, zb 65 med 
Peneies, one of the foimdeis of 
Zancl^, vi 4 fin 


Pcnoeci, the, of Fhuna and 
Aetliaea aid the Helots to re- 
volt, 1 loT mit , the Perioeci 
of Elis defeated by the Athe- 
nians, 11 25 fin , the Lacedae- 
monian Penoeci assist in the 
foundation of Hciaelea, 111 92 
hn , piesent at the attack on 
P>los, IV 8 init , the Pciioeci of 
C>thera, tb 53 mcd , Phiynis, 
one of the Pciiocci, sent as com- 
missioner to Chios, viii 6 fin , 
Chian Penoeci, tb 22 fin 
Peripoli, at Athens, or ‘frontier 
guaid,’ IV 67 init , viii 92 med , 
Phrynichus assassinated by one 
of them, vin 92 mit 
Penhaebia, m Thessaly, iv 78 
fin 

Pei sia, visited by the plague, n 48 
mit , Persians prefci giving to 
receiving, 97 med , Peisian ap- 
paiel and luxuiy affected by Pau- 
sanias, 1 130, Pcisian kinguage 
Icaincd by Thcmistocics, tb 138 
mit Pci Sian dispatches vviitten 
in the Assouan ehavictei, iv 50 
mil , Pci Sian nobles quaiteied 
at Athens, 1 89 fin , Pei sums 
foim part of the gaiiison in 
Memphis, tb 104 fin , Peisian 
spoil m the Acropolis at Athens, 
11 1 3 mcd Kings, Persian, 

Medes, and Wai, The Persian ] 
Pci sens, 1 9 med 

Petia, piomontory ncai Rhegium, 
Ml 35 fin 

Phacium, in Thessaly, iv 78 fin 
Phaeacians, then ancient naval re- 
nown, 1 25 fin 

Phaeax, an Athenian envoy in 
Sicily, V 4, 5 

Phaedimus, a Lacedaemonian en- 
voy, v 42 mit 

Phaemis, piiestess of Here at Ar- 
gos, IV 133 fin 

Phaenippus, an Athenian, registrar 
at the conclusion of the one 
yeaPs Truce, iv 118 fin 
Phagres, in Thrace, 11 99 med 
Phalerum, one of the haibouis at 
Athens, 1 107 imt , 11 13 fin, 
Phaleiic Wall, tb , tb 
Phallus, a Coiinthian, the founder 
of Epid^mnus, 1 24 mit 
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Phanae, m Chios, viii 24 med 
Phanomachus, an Athenian, corn- 
man dei at Potidaea, 11 70 init 
Phanoteus, in Phocis, iv 76 med, 
89 med 

Pharax, father of Styphon, a Lace- 
daemonian, iv 38 init 
Phainabazus, (1) satrap of the Hel- 
lespont, viii 6 init , 62 mit , begs 
aid from Lacedaemon, tb 8 init , 
39 imt , 80 med , 99 med , 108 
med , 109 mit , (11) father of 
Pharnaces, 11 67 med 
Phainaces, three Persians, (1) fa- 
thei of Artabazus, 1 129 init , 
(11) son of Pharnabazus, 11 67 
med , settles the Delians at 
Adramyttmm, v i fin [cp viii 
108 med ] , (ill) father of Phar- 
nabaziis, satiap of the Helles- 
pont, viii 8 init [? same as 11] 
Phainaces, the sons of, viii 58 
imt 

Pharos, in Egypt, 1 104 init 
Phaisalus, in Thessaly, attacked by 
the Athgiians, 1 1 1 1 mit , sends 
did to the Athenians, 11 22 fin , 
fi lends of Biasidas there, iv 78 
mit , Thucydides of Pharsalus, 
proxenus of Athens, viii 92 med 
Phaselis, in Lycia, 11 69 fin, viii 
88 fin , 99 med , 108 mit 
Pheia, m Elis, \ii 31 imt , cap- 
tuied by the Messenians, ii 
25 med 

Pheiaeans, m Thessaly, 11 22 fin 
Philemon, father of Ameimades, an 
Athenian, 11 67 med 
Philip, a Lacedaemonian, governor 
of Miletus, viii 28 fin , goes to 
fetch the Phoenician fleet from 
Aspendus, tb 87 fin , 99 med 
Philip, a Macedonian, brother of 
Perdiccas, 1 57 mit , 11 95 med , 
father of Amyntas, 11 95 fin , 100 
med , joins with the Athenians, 
1 57 init , 59, 61 fin 
Philocharidas, a Lacedaemonian, 
swears to the one year’s Truce, 
IV 1 19 init , swears to the Treaty 
of Peace and the Alliance, v 19 
med , 24 mit , commissioner in 
Chalcidice, tb 21 , ambassador 
at Athens, tb 44 fin 
Philociates, an Athenian com- 


mander, brings remfoi cements 
to Melos, V 116 fin 

Philoctetes, his ships the smallest 
that went to Troy, 1 10 med 

Philomela, story of, 11 29 init 

Phhus, in Peloponnesus, the Corin- 
thians request money foi the 
expedition against Epidamnus 
from the Phliasians, 1 27 fin , 
Phliasian troops with Biasidas 
at Megara, iv 70 med , the 
priestess Chrysis flies for lefuge 
to Phlius, lb 133 fin , the Lace- 
daemonian alliance meets at 
Phhus for the invasion of Argos, 

V 57, the whole Phliasian force 
takes pait in the campaign, tb 
fin , 58 med , 59 med , 60 med , 
Phlius three times invaded by 
the Ai gives, tb 83 med ,115 init , 

VI 105 fin 

Phocaea, in Ionia, vni 31 fin , the 
Phocaeans found Massalia, 1 13 
fin , conquer the Caithaginians 
at sea, , Caiteria, in Phocaean 
territory, viii 10 1 med , Phocaean 
staters, iv 52 med 

Phoceis, part of Leontini, v 4 
med 

Phocis, foimerly inhabited by Thra- 
cians, 11 29 init , some of the 
Phocians settle m Sicily after 
the Trojan War, vi 2 imt , the 
Phocians attack the Dorians, 1. 
107 mit , aie defeated, tb med ; 
become the allies of the Athe- 
nians, tb III init , receive the 
temple of Delphi from the Athe- 
nians, tb 1 1 2 fin , m the Lacedae- 
monian alliance at the beginning 
of the War, 11 9 med , Demos- 
thenes intends to gam them over, 

III 95 med , the Phocians at en- 
mity with the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, tb 1 01 mit , certain Pho- 
cians engage in the Athenian plan 
for the subjugation of Boeotia, 

IV 76 med , a Phocian, Nico- 
machus, betiays the plan, tb 89 
med , the Phocians go to wai 
with the Locrians, v 32 init , aie 
summoned by the Lacedaemo- 
nians to Mantinea, tb 64 med , 
furnish the Lacedaemonians with 
ships^ viii 3 fin 


y y 
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Phoenicians, the, addicted to piiacy, 

1 8 init , then color i/ation of 
Sicil), M 2 fin fcp lO 46 mcd] , 
seniccs of then ilcct undci the 
Pci SI in kings, I 16 fin , 100 1 nit , 

1 12 mcd , iiGinit , tiadc be tween 
Attica and Idiocnici i, 11 fic) , 
Pissapheines picpucs a Phoe- 
nician dot t. Mil 46 mil , 59 jej) 
lb 58 111, u 1 , keeps the Pelopon- 
nesians \\a1tm4 foi the ships, lb 
46 fin , the Peloponnesians i^iow 
impatient,//' 78, \lcibiades pic- 
tends that he will bccuie the 
JMioenician ships foi the Athe- 
nians, tb 81, 88, loS , Tissa- 
]3hcrncs goes to ‘\spendus to 
ietch the Phoenician ships why 
did he not bung ihem^ tb 87 , 
the l^cloponnesians abandon all 
hope ot the Phoenician fleet, ib 
99 mit , Tissapheines deter- 
mines to excuse himself to the 
Peloponnesians foi not bunging 
up the ships, 109 
rhocnKUs,an haiboui undci Moimt 
Mimas, Mil y fm 
Phoi mio, an ithenian commandci , 
Sint to I’otuku^i, 1 64 mcd, 11 
29 tm , ia\<iges Chakidice, 1 
05 tm , bungs icinfouenunts to 
KSamos, lb 117 ined , aids the 
Acainanians, n 68 tin , shiliuns 
hiuiselt at N.iupaetus, //' 69 init , 
So med , 81 mit , defeats the La- 
cedaemonians,//^ 83,84, asksloi 
reinfoi cements, //?, 85 med , his 
second victoiy, ib 86'~92 , his 
speech, tb 89 , leads an expe- 
dition into Acarnania, 11 102 , 

sails back to Athens, tb 103 
Photius, a Chaonian leader, n 
80 fin 

Pbiygia, m Attica, 11 22 med 
Phiynichus, an Athenian com- 
mander, brings reinforcements 
fiom Athens, vm 25 nut , over- 
1 ulcb his colleagues, and removes 
the fleet to Samos, ib 27 , op- 
poses the proposals of Akibiades 
to overthiow the democracy, tb 
48 med , outwits him when he at- 
tempts his rmn, ib 50, 51 , de- 
posed from his command, ib 54 
med , takes a great pait in the 


oligarchical conspiracy, th 68 
mcd , 90 init , sent to make peace 
with T accdaemmi, ih qo med 
u turns unsucccsbiuk tb gi init , 
assassmau d, ib 92 init , his 
sag icious temper, *b 27 fin, 68 
nud 

Phi Mils, one of the Lacedaemonian 
Pciiocci, goes as commissionei 
to Chios, Mil 6 med 
Phthiotis, S6"t Achaia (Pthiotis^ 
Ph>lcidcs, fathei of P}thangelus, 
a Theban, 11 2 mcd 
PliMCus, foi ti css in Elis, v 49 
mil 

Plu sea, in Alacedonia, 11 99 fin 
rh\ tia, in Acarnania, 111 106 med 
Plena, m Macedonia, 11 99 mcd , 
100 med , ^the Pierian Vale,’ tb 
99 med 

Plenum, in Thessaly, \ 13 init 
Pindus, Mount, in Ihessah, 11 I03 
mit 

Pnat), lionoiuablc in ancient Hel- 
las, i 5 , put down b> Mmob, 
//' 4 fin , by the Connthians, tb 
13 hn 

Pibhuthncb, a Poisian, S4itrap of 
I owei Asm, iii 31 fin , aids 
the Samians to levolt, 1 115 

med , sends assistance to the 
l^eisian pait> at Nolium, in 
34 mil 

Pitanate Division, never existed at 
Lacedaemon, 1 20 fm 
PiUat us, king of P.donia, his assas- 
sination, i\ 107 fm 
Plague, the, at Athens, i 23 med , 
u 47-52 , flist appeared at Lem- 
nos, 11 47 med , lawlessness 

caused by the plague, tb 53 , 
not serious in the Peloponnese, 
zb 54 fin , breaks out at Poti- 
daea, tb 58 , second outbreak at 
Athens, m 87 

Plataea, the city small, 11 77 mit ; 
eight miles fiom Thebes, tb 5 
init , conduct of the Plataeans 
duimg the Peisian War, m 54, 
55 , their care of the sepul clues 
of the fallen at Plataea, ib 58 
med , they leceive their mde- 
pendcncc fiom Pausanias, ii 71 
med , send assistance to Sparta 
duiing the Helot revolt, 111 54 
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fin , their hostility to Thebes, 

11 71 fin, ill 55 init, 57 nied, 

58 mit , 59 med , 61 , allied to 
Athenis, 11 73 fin , 111 3 init , 

5 5 init , 62, 63, 68 fin , attacked 
at night by the Thebans m time 
of peace, 11 2, 111 65 [cp vii 
18 med], sui render, ii 3 imt , 
rally, attack and defeat them, id , 
kill their prisoners, zd 5 fin , 6 , 
receive a ganison fiom Athens, 
tb 6 fin , then teriitory ravaged 
by the Boeotians, ib 12 fin , 
Plataea is attacked by the Lace- 
daemonians, lb 70 init , the 
Plataeans piotest,z <5 med , vainly 
negotiate with Aichidamus, zb 
72-74 , baffle the enemy by 
\arious sliatagems, tb 75-77, 
are blockaded, zb 78 , part of 
them bieak out of the town, 111 
20-24 , reason why the Lacedae- 
monians did not storm Plataea, 
zb 52 lint , the Plataeans surren- 
der, zb med , their speech to the 
Lacedaepionian judges, 53 ““ 59 > 
they are put to death, and Pla- 
taea razed, zb 68, the Lacedae- 
monians do this m order to 
giatify the Thebans, fin , light- 
aimed Plataeans seive with the 
Athenians at Megara, iv 67 , the 
Boeotians collect at Plataea, in- 
tending to lelieve Megara, 72 
init , Plataea not given up under 
the Treaty of Peace, v 17 med 
[cp 111 52 imt ] , the Athenians 
give Scion^ to the Plataeans, v 
32 init , the Plataeans serve 
against their Boeotian country- 
men at Syracuse, vii 57 itied 

Plataea, battle of, 1 130 imt, lu 
54 med , 58 med 

Pfeistarchus, king of Sparta, Pau- 
samas his guardian, 1 132 init 

Pleistoanax, king of Lacedaemon, 
Nicomedes his guaidian, 1 107 
init , brother of Cleomenes, fa- 
ther of king Pausanias, 111 26 
med , invades Attica, zb 114 
med , accused of having been 
bribed to retreat, 11 21 init, v 
16 fin , said to have tampered 
with the Delphian oracle, v 16 
med , restored, zb , anxious for 

Y y 


peace, zb , swears to the Alliance, 
zb 24 imt , leads an expedition 
against the Pauhasians, zb 33, 
leads leinfoi cements to Agis, but 
returns when the \ictoiy of Man- 
tinea IS leported, 75 init 
Pieistolas, Ephor at Lacedaemon, 
swears to the Treaty of Peace 
and the Alliance, v 19 med , 24 
mit , 25 init 

Plemmyrium, a promontory oppo- 
site Syiacuse, fortified by Nicias, 
vii 4 med , captured by Gylip- 
pus, zb 22 mit , 23 init , garii- 
soned by the Syracusans, zb 24 
imt , disastious consequences to 
the Athenians from its loss, zb 
24, 36 fin , Eurymedon, meeting 
Demosthenes on his way, repoits 
its capture, 3 1 med 
Pleuron, in Aetolia, m 102 fin 
Pnyx, place where the Athenian as- 
sembly met, viii 97 init 
Poets, untrustworthy witnesses to 
history, 1 10 med, 21 init , 11 41 
med 

Polemarchs, magistrates at Man- 
tinea, v 47 fin , officers in the 
Lacedaemonian army, zb 66 med 
Polichn^, near Clazomenae, forti- 
tified by the Clazomenians, viii 
14 fin , letaken by the Athenians, 
tb 23 fin 

Polichnitae, inhabitants of Pohchn^ 
in Crete, 11 8 5 fin 
Polls, in Locris, 111 loi fin 
Polles, king of the Odomantians, 
V 6 mit 

Pollis, an Argive who went to the 
King, 11 67 mit 

Poiyanthes, a Corinthian com- 
mander, vii 34 imt 
Polycrates, tyrant of Sarnos, had a 
large navy, 1 13 fin , 111 104 init , 
dedicates Rhenea to Apollo, 1 
13 fin , 111 104 init 
Polydamidas, a Lacedaemonian, iv 
123 fin , defeats the Athenians 
at Mend^, zb 129 med , at- 
tacked by the Mendaeans, tb J30 
med 

Polymedes, of Larissa, 11 23 fin 
Pontus, the Lesbians send to the 
Pontus for troops and supplies, 
m 2 imt , Lamachus sails mto 
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the Pontus, iv 75, Chalcedon 
situated at its mouth, ib fin 

Poseidon, Temple of, at Colonus, 
MU 67 med , ships dedicated to 
him aPci a \irtoi), 11 84 fin, 

92 fin , at Nibica, n n8, 111 , 
on coast ol Pallcnc, tb 129 med , 
at Facnaius, 1 128 nut , 133 init 

Potamis, a Syracusan geneial, suc- 
ceeds Hcimociates at Miletus, 
vui 85 med 

Potidaea, a Corinthian colon), 1 56 
init , a tiibutaiy of Athens, ib , 
impoi tance of its situation, i\ 1 20 
fin the Potidcieans oideied by 
the Mhenians to pull doun then 
M alls, I 56 mod , 57 fin , send 
embassies to Athens and Sparta , 
they aie encouraged b) the Lace- 
daemonians and revolt, rb 58, 
1 18 nut, receive aid from 
C orinth, /b 60 , the Athenians 
sMid an expedition a'^ainst Po- 
tidcica, lb 57 fin, 61, battle of 
F'oiidaca, //; 62, 63, Aiistcus 
icticats into Potidaea,//^ 63 init , 
Potidata in\cslcd, /b 64, Aiis- 
tcus It.ives Potidaea, /b 65 , the 
ahaii c.uises gicat ill-fcclmg be- 
tw ( on Cot inth and Athens, /b 66 , 
the C 01 inthians complain at Spai - 
ta, /b 67 , best assistance, /b 7 1 
mod , Aichidainus uigcs modc- 
lation, /b 85, the Coiinthians, 
anxious to sa\c Potidaea, pi css 
on the wai, ib 1 19, 124 mit , the 
Lacedaemonians bid the Atheni- 
ans quit Potidaea, jb 139 mit , 
140 med , Hagnon bungs fi esh 
troops to Potidaea, the plague 
breaks out among them, 11 58 ; 
Aristcus endeavouis to gain Si- 
talccs’ assistance for Potidaea, ib 
67, Potidaea sun end CIS, 70, 

IS colonized by the Athenians, 
lb fin , expense of the siege, n 
13 med, 70 med, 111 17 med, 
VI 31 mit , thiec thousand Athe- 
nian tioops engaged in the siege, 
n 31 med , the Athenians escape 
to Potidaea aftci the battle of 
Spartolus, n 79 fin., Brasidas 
plans an attack on Potidaea, iv 
12 1 fin , Nicias starts from Po- 
tidaea against Mend 5 , ib, 129 


med , Biasidas unsuccessfully 
attemnts Potidaea, ib 135 
Potidania, m Actoha, 111 96 med 
Po\eit), no bai to success and no 
disi^i ice at \thcns, 11 37 med , 
40 init , the hope natuial to 
po\orty ot one day becoming 
nch, lb 42 med po\ertyot an- 
tiquit), 1 II 

Piasiae, in Attica, viii 95 init 
Piasiae, in Laconia, destioyed by 
the Athenians, 11 56 fin , the) 
ia\agc Its tciiitor), m 105 fin. 
Ml 1 8 med 

Pnapus, on the Propontis, viii 107 
init 

Pride, the Nemesis of, vii 77 med 
Priene, m Ionia, 1 115 nut 
Piisoneis ofWai, proMSion lespect- 
ing, in the Treaty of Peace, v iS, 
IX (cp lb 3 fin ) 

Pi odes, (1) an Athenian com- 
mandci, 111 91 nut , tails in the 
Aclolian expedition, ib 98 fin 
(u) anolhei, s\ie<iis tothcTieaty 
ot IVacc and the Alhance, V 19 
hn , lb 24 med 

Piocnt,\Mfc ol Tcicus, the Till acian 
kmj>, n 29 imt 

Pi onnaeans, m Cephallenia, 11 30 fin 
Pi ophec les, ciu 1 ent before the Wat , 

II 8 nut 

Piophcts, picsent with ainucs, vi 
6 t 3 med , the Athenians indignant 
\Mth the piophets who had cn- 
couiagcd the Sicilian expedition, 
viii I init [.Stv Oiacles] 
Piop)laea of the Aciopolis at 
Athens, 11 13 med 
Pioschium, m Aetolia, 111 102 fin , 
106 nut 

Piosopitis, an island in the Nile, 
1 109 fin 

PiotC?, an island neai Pylus, iv 13 
med 

Protcas, an Athenian commandei, 
sent to Coicyia, 1 45, and to 
cuiise round Peloponnesus, 11 
23 med 

Piotcsilaus, Temple of, neai Elaeus, 
vni 102 fin 

Pio\enus, a Lociian commandei, 

III 103 fin 

Piytanes, at Athens, iv 118 fin, v 
47 fin , vi 14 init , viii 70 mil 
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Psammetichus, fathei of Inaius, i 
104 init 

Pteleum [of imceitam locality], 01- 
dered to be restored under the 
Peace, V 18, mii 

Pteleum, a fort in Eiythraean tcr- 
iitory, viii 24 init , 31 med 

Ptoeodoius, a Theban exile, iv 76 
init 

Ptychia, a small island near Cor- 
cyia, IV 46 med 

Punishment of death does not pie- 
vent crime, 111 45 , too severe 
punishment of rebels inexpedient, 
lb 46 

Pydna, in Macedonia,! I37mit , be- 
sieged by the Athenians,! 61 med 

Pylos, m Messenia, called Cory- 
phasium by the Lacedaemonians, 
iv 3 med, v 18, viii, forty-six 
miles fiom Spaita, iv 3 med , 
foitified by the Athenians, tb 
3-5 , the news recalls the Lace- 
daemonians from Attica, zb 6 , 
unsuccessfully assaulted by the 
Lacedaemonians, zb ii, 12, the 
Athenian’ fleet defeats the Lace- 
daemonian, and cuts off the troops 
in Sphacteiia, zb 13, 14, the 
Lacedaemonians make a truce 
with the Athenians at Pylos, and 
send ambassadors to Athens, 7^ 15, 
16 , the tiuce ends, the Athenians 
letain the Peloponnesian ships, 
zb 23 , suffeimgs of the Athe- 
nians at Pylos while blockading 
Sphacteiia, zb 26, gaiiisoned 
by the Messenians, zb 41 mit , 
the Lacedaemonians in dread 
of a Helot revolt, while the Athe- 
nians were at Pylos, zb 80 mit , 
Cleon’s success at Pylos increases 
his confidence at Amphipohs,v 7 
med , the Athenians repent that 
they did not make peace after 
Pylos , the Lacedaemonians dis- 
heaitened by its capture, 14 , 
the Athenians replace the Mes- 
senians at Pylos by a garrison of 
their own, zb 35 fin , the Lace- 
daemonians negotiate at Athens 
with a view to the exchange of 
Pylos for Panactum, ib 36 fin , 39 
med , 44-46 , the Athenians put 
the Helots back m Pylos, ib 56 


med , maiauding expeditions of 
the Athenians from Pylos, ib 1 15 
mit , vi 105, vii 1 8 med ,26 med , 
Alcibiades pretends to have done 
the Lacedaemonians sei\ice after 
Pylos, VI 89 mit , the Lacedae- 
monians consider that their mis- 
fortune at Pylos was desened, 
because they began the w^ar, \ 11 
18, the Messenians fioin Pylos 
serve with the Athenians before 
Syiacuse,z^ 57 med , comparison 
between the naval engagement 
at Pylos and the last battle m 
the Gieat Harbour at Syracuse, 
zb 71 fin , Demosthenes the 
greatest foe of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, Nicias then greatest friend, 
in the matter of Pylos, tb 86 med 
[See Sphacteiia ] 

P3iasians, people of Pyiasus m 
Thessaly, 11 22 fin 
Pyiiha, in Lesbos, 111 18 init , 25 
init , \ 111 23 lint , taken by 

Paches, m 35 mit 
Pyrrhichus, father of Anston, a 
Coimthian, vii 39 init 
Pystilus, joint founder wnth Aris- 
tonous of Agiigentum, vi 4 med 
Pythangelus, a Theban Boeotarch, 

11 2 med 

Pythen, a Corinthian, sails with 
Gylippus to Sicity, VI 104, vii 

I init , in command at the last 
fight m the harbour, vii 70 init 

Pythes, of Abdera, father of Nym- 
phodoius, 11 29 init 
Pythian Games, v i imt [See 
Apollo, Delphi, Oracle ] 
Pythodorus, an Athenian, aichon 
at the commencement of theWai, 

II 2 mit , supersedes Laches m 
Sicily, 111 1 1 5 med , iv 2 med , 
sent into exile, IV 65 med , sweais 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin, 24 med , has 
a command in an expedition 
to Laconia, which violates the 
Tieaty, vi 105 

0 

Quarries, at Syracuse, used as a 
prison for the Athenian captives, 
vii 86, 87 
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ReliGtion, lb lost amid paU) st? ifc 111 
82 fin , all icliQioLis icstiaint dis- 
appears duiini^ the pUc;ut, 11 53 
Resene fund and ships set apait by 
the Athenians, 11 24, mii 15 init 
Re\enge not always siicec'^slul be- 
cause just, u 62 fin , sweetmss 
ot ie\enqe* ii 42 hn , 111 40 fin , 
vii 68 init 

Re\cnuc, the Athenian, raised by 
tribute fiom the allies, 1 122 init 

II 13 med, 69, 111 13 fin , 19, 39 
fin , 46 init , i\ 87 fin , \i 91 fin , 
fiom mines at Laurium, n 55, m 
91 fin , b\ a pi Opel ty tax, iii 19 , 
tioin piofits made b> the land, 
and the law couits, \i 91 fin , 
the tribute commuted for a duty 
of 5 pel cent on imports and 
expoitb, Ml 28 fin 

Rev olntioiib, honors of the ic\olu- 
tion at Coicyra, 111 81,84, i\ 46- 
48 , growth of the ie\olulionaiy 
spjiit m Hellas, in 82,83 |cp mi 
57 fin 1 , the oligaichual ic volu- 
tion at jNIcgii a, i\ 74 
Rhamphias, (1) a 1 .iced icmoni.in, 
biintis with othcis the fist dc- 
inaiidb of the L .accdatinonians 
toAthfns, 1 139 nicd , s{‘ts out 
to Ch.iltidutl, hut icluins on 
news ot lliasidas’ death, v 12, 13 
(11) aiiothci [ lathei of C Icai- 
chus, \ HI 8 med , 39 med , 80 mit 
Rhcgium, Its impoitant position, 
iv 24 med , Anaxilaus, tviant ot, 
VI 4 fin , the Rhcgians, lomans, 
and kmdied of the Leontmes, in 
86 med, \i 44 fin, 46 imt, 79 
med , the Athenians aid them, 

III 86 fin , they sail with the 
Athenians against the Lipan 
islands, id 88 , Athenian rem- 
foi cements arrive at Rhegium, tb 
1 1 5 , the Rhcgians fall into se- 
dition and arc attacked by the 
Locrians, iv t med , 24, 25 ; le- 
fuse to icccivc the Athenian expe- 
dition to biuly, VI 44 , the Athe- 
nians disappointed at this iclusal, 
tb 46 init , pait of the Athenians 
stay at Rhegium till assured of 
a reception at Catana, zb 50, 51 , 
Gylippus puts m theie, on his way 


to SjKUUsc MI 1 mod , the \thc- 
mans lie m wait foi a Coim- 
thian ficLt oft Rhegium ib 4 tin 
Rheiti, in AttK n 11 i9ntccl 
Rhcitus, m Coiiiithian leniton, iv 
42 in it 

Rhcnca, the island ncai Dt los, 
dedu ited to A]io 11 o b\ Poly- 
ciates 1 13 fin , 111 104 init 
Rhium, in Arhaia, 11 86 init , 92 
fin , V 52 fin , — the Aloljcieian, 
n 8i fin 86 mil 

Rhodes, mii 41 fin , colonized fiom 
Algos, Ml 57 med , assists in the 
colonization of (jcla, m 4 med, 
vii 57 fin , Rhodian tioops scive 
in the expedition to Sicily, vi, 43, 
Ml 57 med , Rhodes revolts fiom 
Athens, \ 111 44 , the Peloponne- 
sians t.ake up their station theie, 
z/; , lb 52 med, the Athenians 
m.ake descents upon Rhodes, ib 
44 fin , 55 init , the Poloponnc- 
siins eiuil Rhodes ib 60 
Rhodope, Meiunt, m Lhcss.ily, ii 
96 init 

Rhoetenim, in the lioad, mii toi 
tin , captuicd by the Lesbian 
lefngc'cs, n c;2imt 
Rlnpae, in Achaia, mi 3t mit, 

Roll l^ardXoyosl ot pcisons liable to 
militaiy s( i\h c at Athens, m 87, 
M 3! me^d , 43 mil , \n 20 med , 
MU 24 mu 

Ruling States not ciiicl to the van- 
quished, V 91 init 

S 

Sabylmthus, a Molossian, guaidian 
of the king 1 hai> pas, 11 80 hn 
Sacon, one of the tounders of Hi- 
meia, M 5 mit 

Sacrilege, committed, by the slaiigh- 
tei of C> Ion's adheicnts, 1 126, 
by the muidei of the Helots at 
Tacnaius, ib 128 mit , by the 
staiving to death of Pausanias, 
ib 134, in the Coicyiaoan se- 
dition, 111 81 , piovision against, 
m the one ycai’s Tuicc, iv 118, 11 , 
the Athenians chaigcd with, by 
the Boeotians, on account of the 
occupation of Dclium, zb 97-99 
Sadocus, son of Sitalces king of the 
Odiysians, made an Athenian 
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Citizen, II 29 fin , gives up Aiis- 
teus and the Lacedaemonian am- 
bassadors to the Athenians, tb 67 
Safety depends on preparation, vi 
34 fin 

Salaethus, a Lacedaemonian, sent 
to Mitylen^, 111 25 init , aims the 
people, tb 27 , captuied by the 
Athenians, tb 35 init , put to 
death by them, tb 36 mit 
Salammia, the Athenian sacied ves- 
sel, 111 33 med ,77 fin , vi 53 
lint , 61 

Salamis, battle of, 1 73 fin , 137 fin , 
the island ravaged by the Lace- 
daemonians, 11 93, 94 , Attic ships 
guaid it, 111 17 lint , the Atheni- 
ans blockade Megaia fiom Sa- 
lamis, 11 93 fin, 94 fin, 111 51 
init , the appearance of a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet off Salamis causes 
a panic at Athens, viii 94 
Salamis, in Cyprus, victoiy of the 
Athenians there, 1 112 med 
Salyntlnus, king of the Agiaeans, 
111 1 1 1 fin , 1 14 med , subdued by 
the Athehians, iv 77 fin 
Samaeans, m Cephalieina, n 30 fin 
Saminthus, in Aigolis, v 58 fin 
Samos, ‘ no small city,’ vni 76 med , 
one of the first Hellenic States 
to possess a navy, 1 13 init , fin , 
Poiyciates tyiant of, tb 13 fin , 
ill 104 init , Samians expel the 
Chalcidians fiom Zancl^, and are 
themselves driven out by Ana- 
xilas, vi 4 fin , the Samians 
quarrel with the Milesians, 1 115 
init , levolt from Athens, 1 40 
fin , 41 med ,115, viii 76 med , 
aie defeated, 1 116 init , defeat 
the Athenians, tb 117 init , sui- 
render, tb fin , Samian exiles 
settle at Anaea, 111 19 fin , 32 init , 
iv 75 med , Strombichides with 
an Athenian fleet sails to Samos, 
viii 16, 17 init , 19 fin , the Sami- 
ans revolt and establish a de- 
mocracy, the Athenians grant 
thenimdependence,2^ 21, Samos 
becomes the headquaiters of the 
Athenian fleet, tb 2^ init , 27 fin , 
30 init , 33 med , 35 med , 39 , 

41 fin , 44 fin , 60 fin , 63 imt , 79 , 
the leading Athenians at Samos, 


instigated by Alcibiades, begin to 
plot the overthrow of the de- 
mocracy, tb 47-54? 63 
Samians, with the aid of Athe- 
nian sailois, crush the revolution 
attempted by the oligaichs at 
Samos, /b 73 , the Samians 
r unite with the Athenians against 
the Four Hundied, tb 75-77 ^ 
part of the Athenian fleet leaves 
Samos for the Hellespont, tb 
80 fin , the Athenians at Samos 
recall Alcibiades, tb 8 r mit , 
Alcibiades at Samos, tb 81, 82 , 
envoys from the Four Hundied 
come to Samos, tb 86 mit , the 
Argives offei aid, tt) fin , Alci- 
biades leaves Samos to join Tis- 
saphernes, tb 88 , the Pelopon- 
nesians sailing for the Hellespont 
tiy to evade the Athenians at Sa- 
mos, tb 99 , the Athenians pursue 
them fiom Samos, tb 100, Alci- 
biades letuins to Samos, tb 108 
Sandius, a hill in Cana, 111 19 fin 
San^, an Andrian colony in Athos, iv 
109 med , provision respecting 
San 5 in the Treaty of Peace, v 
18, Vll 

Saidis, 1115 med 
Sargeus, a Sicyonian commander 
at Syracuse, vii 19 fin 
Saronic Gulf, 111 1 5 med , viii 92 mit 
Scandea, in Cythera, iv 54 
Scellias, father of Aristocrat es, an 
Athenian, viii 89 med 
Scioiie, founded by Pellenians re- 
turning fiom Troy, iv 120 mit; 
le volts from Athens, tb , the Sci- 
onaeans ciown Brasidas, tb 12 1 
mit , the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians disagree about Scione, 
tb 122 , the Athenians decree its 
destiuction,?^ fin , the Athenians 
piepare to attack Scione, tb 129 
init , the Scionaeans aid the Men- 
daeans, tb med, 130 mit, the 
Peloponnesian garrison of Mende 
flees to Scion^, 13 1 fin, Scion^ 

is invested, tb 132 imt , 133 fin ; 
provisions respecting Scione in 
the Treaty of Peace, v iS, ix, \ , 
captured by the Athenians, the 
citizens slam, and the city given 
to the Plataeans, tb 32 init 



Sciutis, a distiict of Laconia, v 
33 mcd , the Sciiitae torm the 
left w iiiG; of the Laccdactnonian 
aimy, 7b 67 init , piescnt at the 
battle of Mantmea, tb 68 mcd , 
71 mod , 72 mcd 

Scnonides, an Athenian com- 
mander, Mil 25 init , dismissed, 
54 med 

Sciipiiondas, a Theban Bocotaich, 
vii 30 fin 

Scolus, in Chalcidicc, piovibion le- 
spectmg, m the Tieat> of Peace, 

\ 18, V] 

Scombi us, mountain m Thi ace fi om 
w hich the Stiyinon uses, n 96 fin 

Scvllaeum, promontoiy near Troe- 
zcn, \ 53 fin 

Scyios, island of, subdued and colo- 
nized by the Athenians, i 98 mit 

Scytalti, use of, at Lacedaemon, 1 
13 1 med 

Sc) thians, 11 96 med , 97 fin 

Sea, Aegaean, 1 98, i\ 109 mit , 
Cretan, iv 53 fm , \ iio mit , 
Hellenic,! 4 init , Sicilian i\ 24 
hn , 53 fin , M 13 med , r>irhe- 
nian, iv 24 fin [SfV (riilf ) 

Sea, mastery of the, gained by hi inos, 

1 4, S mcd , by the Coimthians, 
the lonians, and by Pol>ciatcs, 
lb 13 , by the Athenians, stc 
Athenians 

Sclinus, founded by Pamillus fiom 
IMcgaia, VI 4 mit [cp \ii 57 
med J , the Sclmuntians m.iLc 
wai on Egesta,vi 6 mit , 13 fin , a 
large and powerful city, 7b 20 fin , 
Nicias in a council of wai uiges 
an immediate attack on Sclinus, 
7h 47 , the Athenian generals 
sail towards Selinus, tb 62 mit , 
the Selmuntians join the Syia- 
cusans, 7 b 65 med , 67 med , they 
receive and assist Gylippus, vu 
1 fin , 58 mit , contribute to the 
Sicilian fleet which is despatched 
to Asia, vm 26 mit 

Sermyl6, m Sithonia, provision le- 
spectmg, in the Treaty of Peace, 
\ 18, X , defeat of the Sermyhans 
by Ansteus, 1 65 fin 

Sestos, siege and captuie of (m the 
Persian War), i 89 mcd , viii 62 
fln , becomes the Athenian head- 


quaiteis m the 1 IclIcsponC mu 
62 fin , 102 inU , 104 init , 107 mil 

Seuthes king of the Odr) sians, the 
succLSboi ol Silalccs, 11 97 mcd , 
i\ loi fin , gamed o\cr by Pci- 
diccas, 11 101 fin , maincs Pci- 
diccas sistci,//' 

Ships in ancient times had no decks, 

1 10 fin , the ships m the fleet at 
Saiamis not completely decked, 

14 fin , in\ention of tiiicmes, 
/b 13 mit the prows ot ships 
built thickei, m oidei to disable 
the lightci Athenian \ csscls,\ 11 34 
med ,36, 62 med use ofgiappling 
lions to catch an enemy’s ship, iv 
35 init , Ml 62 fin , ships co\cied 
with hides m oidei to pi event the 
gr^ipnels holding, vii 65 , — ships, 
dedicated to Poseidon as trophies 
of a Mctoiv, 11 84 fin , 92 fin 

Sicania, an old name of Sicily, \i 

2 mil , tlie Sicanians Ibciian by 
descent,;// , H)ccaiaol Sicaman 
oiigin, /b 62 mcd 

Sic.inus, nvci m ibena, m 2 init 

Sic anus, a S) racus.in gc n€i al, v 1 73, 
96 , deposed, /b 103 fin , sent to 
Agiigcntum, mi 46, tails m his 
mission, /b 50 mil , commands a 
division of the S)iacusan fleet in 
the last sea fight, /b 70 mil 

Sic els, then occupation of bicily, \i 
2 mcd , 5 tin , gave name to the 
island, ;// 2 med , district in- 
habited by them, v 4 fin , vi 62 
med , 94 mcd , those m the m- 
tenoi independent, vi 88 mcd , 
Zancle named fiom the Siccl 
vvoid foi a sickle, /b 4 fin , Hy- 
blon, Archonides, Siccl kings, zb 
4 init 5 vii I fin , the gi eater part 
of the Sicels join the Athenians, 
111 103 init ,115 mit ,1V 25 med , 
VI 65 mcd , 88 mcd , 98 init , 103 
mcd , vii S? flh , the byiacusans 
try to gam them ovci, vi 45 |cp 
zb 34 mit , 88 med ] , Alcibiades 
wishes to secine then fnenclship 
bcfoie attacking wSyiacusc, rb 48 
mit , some of them aid (iylippus, 
vii I fin , 58 imt , he captmos 
Cxctac, a buel foil, zb 2 med , 
the Sicel allies of the Athenians 
destioy the leinfoi cements sent 



by the Sicilian cities to Syiacuse, 
tb 32 , the Athenians expect aid 
fiom the Sicels on their retreat, 
lb 77 fin , 80 fin 

Sicily, Its original settlement, vi 2 , 
Hellenic colonies thei e, ib 3-5 [cp 
1 12 fin ], anciently called Tima- 
ciia and Sicania, vi 2 init , the 
Sicilian tyrants, 1 14 med , 17, 18 
init , populousness and democia- 
tic character of the Sicilian states, 
Yi 1 7 mit , 20, vii 28 med , 5 5, viii 
96 fin , the Lacedaemonians 01 der 
their Sicilian allies to furnish a 
fieet,ii 7 med [cp 111 86init], the 
Athenians send an expedition un- 
der Laches to Sicily, 111 86, 88, 90, 
99, 103 , reinforcements under Py- 
thodoius arrive in Sicily, 115 , 
ei option of Aetna, tb 116, pro- 
ceedings of the second Athenian 
expedition in Sicily, iv 2, 24, 25, 
65 fin , conference of the Sicilian 
states at Gel2L,tb 58-65 init , em- 
bassy of Phaeax fi 0111 Athens to 
Sicily, V 4, 5 , • third and great 
expedition against Sicily the 
pieparation, vi i, 6, 8-29 , the 
armament leaves Piiaeus, tb 30, 
32 , Its magnitude and complete- 
ness, tb 31, 43, vii 76 fin , the 
leception of the news m Sicily, 
VI 33-41 , the Athenian fleet 
1 caches Catana, 42-52, course 
of the campaign until the invest- 
ment of Syracuse, tb 62-104 , 
Gylippus ai lives in Sicily and 
enters Syracuse, vii i, 2 , the 
good foitune of the Athenians 
begins to decline, ib 3-16 , the 
Athenians determine to send De- 
mosthenes with reinforcements, 
tb 17, 18 mit , 30 , the Athenians 
at Syracuse lose command of the 
sea, tb 21-25, 36-41, Demos- 
thenes proceeds to Sicity, tb 26, 
31, 33, 35 , the attack on Epipolae, 
tb 42-45 , the Syiacusans gam a 
flesh victory at sea,, tb 46-56, 
enumeration of the hostile foices 
m Sicily, tb 57, 58 , the last battle 
in the harbour, tb 59-71 , the 
retreat and final surrender, tb 
72-87 , a Sicilian contingent is 
sent to the Lacedaemonian fleet 


in Asia, viii 2 fin , 26 init , 28 
med , 29, 35 lint , 45 med , 78 fin , 
84 mit ,85 fin , 106 med , Sicilian 
ships in the fleet destined for 
Euboea, tb 91 init 
Sicyon, the SiC3miians defeated by 
the Athenians, 1 loS fin , 1 1 1 fin , 
aid the Megarians to revolt, tb 
1 14 med, fmnisli the Lacedae- 
monians with ships, n 9 med , 
prepare ships for the Lacedae- 
monian expedition against Acai- 
nania, ib 80 med , withBiasidas 
at Megaia, iv 70 med , defeat 
the Athenians, tb loi med, aid 
in preventing Alcibiades’ plan for 
fortifying Rhmm, v 52 fin , join 
the Lacedaemonians in the inva- 
sion of Argolis, tb 58-60 , have 
their government changed by the 
Lacedaemonians, 81 fin , send 
troops to Sicily, vii 19 fin , 58 
med , contribute ships to the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, viii 3 fin 
Sidussa, a foit in the Eiythracan 
territoiy, viii 24 init 
Sigeium, m the Hellespont, vm 
loi fin 

Simonides, an Athenian general, 
IV 7 

Simplicity, a large element in a 
noble nature, 111 83 init 
Siinus, one of the founders of Hi- 
meia, vi 5 init 

Smgaeans, inhabitants of Smg^ in 
Sithoma, piovision lespecting, in 
the Tieaty of Peace, v 18, vn 
Sinti, a people on the borders of 
Macedonia, 11 98 init 
Siphae, poit of Thespiae, m Boeo- 
tia, plan to betray the city, iv 76 
mit , 77 med , failure of the plot, 
tb 89 mit , loi med 
Sitalces, king of the Odrysians, be- 
comes the ally of Athens, 11 29 
fin , 95 med , makes war upon 
Perdiccas, tb 9 5-1 or , dies and 
issucceeded by Seuthes,iv loi fin 
Six Hun died, the, the Council at 
EIis, V 47 fin 

Skill only to be acquired by in- 
cessant application, 1 143 fin , vi 
18 fin, inspires confidence, vi 72 
fin , vii 67 init , without courage 
useless, 11 med 
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Slaves, more than twenty thousand 
Athenian slaves desert dm mg the 
occupation of Decelea, \ii 27 fn , 
great numbei s of the Chian slaves, 
viii 40 init , they desert to the 
Athenians, th med 

Socrates, an Athenian commander, 

II 23 med 

Sollium, in Acarnania, taken by the 
Athenians, 11 30 init , Demos- 
thenes comes to Sollium on his 
way to Aetolia, 111 95 med , the 
Corinthians complain that the 
Lacedaemonians did not recov ei 
Sollium foi them, v 30 med 

Soloeis, a Phoenician settlement in 
Sicily, VI 2 fin 

Solygeia, a village m the Coiinthian 
territory, iv 42, 43 , Solygeian 
ridge, a position once occupied 
by the Dorian invaders of Co- 
rinth, IV 42 init 

Soothsayers, see Prophets, Ora- 
cles 

Sophocles, an Athenian commander, 
sent with reinforcements to Sicily, 

III 1 1 5 fin , IV 2 med , 46 init , 
his conduct at Corcyra, iv 47 , 
condemned to exile, tb 65 med 

Sostiatides, father of Sophocles, an 
Athenian, 111 1 15 fin 

Spardacus, father of Seuthes, a 
Thracian, 11 lOi fin , iv loi fin 

Sparta, see Lacedaemon 

Spartolus, in Bottic^, defeat of the 
Athenians there, 11 79 , pro- 
vision respecting, in the Treaty 
of Peace, V 18, vi 

Speeches, Thucydides only vouches 
for their general accuracy, 1 
22 init , speech of Alcibiades 
at Athens, vi 16-18 , at Sparta, 
lb 89-92 , Archidamus (i), i 80- 
85, (2) 11 II , the Athenians at 
Sparta, 1 73-78 , Athenagoras, 
VI 36-40 , Biasidas at Acanthus, 
iv 85-87 , to his soldiers m Ma- 
cedonia, tb 126 , at Amphipolis, 
V 9 , Cleon, 111 37-40 ; Corin- 
thians at Athens, 1 37-43 , at 
Sparta {\\tb 68-71, i^)tb 120- 
124 , Corcyraeans, 1 32-36 , De- 
mosthenes, IV 10 , Diodotus, 111 
42-48 , Euphemus, vi 82-87 ; 
Gylippus, vii 66-68 , Hermo- 


ciatesat Gela, IV 59-64, at Syra- 
cuse, VI 33, 34, at Camarilla, vi 
76-80 , Hippocrates, iv 95 , the 
Lacedaemonian ambassadors, iv 
17-20, Mitylenaeans, 111 9-14, 
Nicias at Athens (i), vi 9-14, (2) 
tb 20-23, 2.t Syracuse {\)^tb 68, 
(2) vii 61-64, (3) lb 77 , Pagon- 
das, IV 92 , Peloponnesian com- 
manders, 11 87 , Pericles (i), 1 
1 40- 1 44, (2) [funeral speecli], 11 
35-46, (3) lb 60-64 j Phormio, 11 
89 , Plataeans, 111 53-59, Sthene- 
laidas, 1 86 , Thebans, 111 61-67, 
Teutiaplus, 111 30 

Sphacteiia, the island in Laconia, 
IV 8 med , occupied by the Lace- 
daemonians, tb , blockaded by 
the Athenians, tb 14 fin , 26 , suc- 
cessful attack upon, tb 31-39, 
restoration of the prisoners taken 
in, V 24 fin , their tieatment at 
Spaita, tb 34 fin , the suriender 
ot Sphacteria the severest blow 
Spaita had ever experienced, tb 
14 med 

Stageirus, m Chalcidice,** an Au- 
di lan colony, IV 88 fin , revolts 
from Athens, tb , unsuccessfully 
attacked by the Athenians, v 6 
init , provision respecting, m the 
Tieaty of Peace, tb 18, vi 

Stages, a lieutenant of Tissaphernes, 
viii 16 fin 

State, a, is composed not of walls 
or ships, but of men, vii 77 fin 
[cp 1 143 fin] 

Stesagoias, a Samian commander, 
1 1 16 fin 

Sthenelaidas, a Lacedaemonian 
Lphor, his speech, 1 85 fin , 86 , 
[? the same] fathei of Alcamenes, 
vin 4 med 

Stratodemus, a Lacedaemonian, 
ambassador to the King, 11* 67 
init 

Stratonic^, sister of Perdiccas, wife 
of Seuthes, 11 1 01 fin 

Stratus, in Acarnania, 11 80 fin , 
the Stratians defeat the Chao- 
nians, tb 81 med , certain Stra- 
tians expelled by the Athenians, 
tb 102 init , the Peloponnesians 
on then way to Olpae pass by 
Stratus, 111 106 



Stroebus, fathei of Leocrates, an 
Athenian, i 105 mit 
Stiombichides, an Athenian, sent 
in command of an expedition 
against Chios, viii 15 med , pur- 
sues Chalcideus, ib , is chased 
into Samos, tb 16 , ariives too 
late to prevent the revolt of 
Miletus, lb 17 fin , sent to Chios, 
tb 30 fin , fails to recovei Abydos, 
which had revolted, tb 62 fin , 
returns to Samos, tb 79 fin 
Stiombichus, father of Diotimus, 
an Athenian, 1 45 
Strongyl^, one of the Aeolian 
islands, 111 88 med 
Strophacus, a fiiend of Brasidas in 
Thessaly, iv 78 mit 
Strymon, the nvei, in Thiace, 1 
100 fin ,11 99 med, IV 102, loSimt, 
vii 9 fin , rises m Mount Scom- 
brus, 11 96 fin , lake formed by 
It, V 7 fin 

Styphon, one of the Lacedaemonian 
commandeisatSphacteria, iv 38 
mit 

Styreans,*' people of Styra in Eu- 
boea, subjects of the Athenians, 
vii 57 init 

Sunium, promontory of, m Attica, 
vii 28 init , viii 95 init , fortified 
by the Athenians, viii 4 mit 
Superstition, earthquakes cause, ex- 
peditions to be abandoned, 111 89 
mit , vi 95 init , a commander 
changed, viii 6 fin , assemblies 
broken up, v 45 fin , 50 fin , an 
eclipse of the moon causes the 
fatal delay at Syracuse, vii 50 fin , 
unpiopitious sacrifices lead to the 
abandonment of an expedition, v 
54 med , 55 med , 116 init , super- 
stitious observance of festivals by 
the Lacedaemonians, iv 5 mit , 
V 54 med, 75 mit, 82 mit 
Sybans, a river m Italy, vn 35 med 
Sybota, (i) islands off Thesprotia, 
t 47, 54 mit (2) an harbour 
m Thesprotia, zb 50 med , 52 
mxt , 54 mit , ill 76 
Syc^, near Syracuse, vi 98 med 
Symaethus, a river m Sicily, vi 65 
med 

Sym^, island of, viii 41 fin , 42 fin , 
43 init 


Synoecia, a festival at Athens, ii 15 
med 

Syracuse, founded from Corinth by 
Archias, vi 3 med , mother city 
of various states in Sicily, tb 5 , 
equal in size and resources to 
Athens, tb 20, vii 28 [cp vi 17 
mit ] , fought the best of all Hel- 
lenic States against the Athe- 
nians, viii 96 fin [cp vii 55init], 
constantly in revolution, vi 38 
med , the Syracusans go to w^ai 
with Leontini, 111 86 mit , defeat 
the Athenians, 103 med , cause 
Messenc to revolt, iv i mit , at- 
tack the Rhcgians, tb 24, 25 , 
hand ovei Morgantine to Cama- 
rina, tb 6 ^ init , aid the oligarchi- 
cal paity at Leontini, v 4 the 
news of the Athenian expedition 
arrives, the S5Tacusans first 
doubt, then piepaie, 32 fin - 
41, 45 , the Athenians sail to 
Syracuse, and return to Catana, 
tb 50-52 , the Syracusans repulse 
an Athenian landing with loss, tb 
52 fin , they are encouiaged by 
the inactivity of the Athenians, 
tb 63 , the Athenians entice them 
to Catana in order to covei their 
landing, tb 64, 65 , the Syra- 
cusans are defeated by the Athe- 
nians, tb 66-71 , encouraged by 
Hermocrates, tb 72, send en\ oys 
to Peloponnesus, tb 73 , extend 
their walls and send an em- 
bassy to Camanna, tb ys > 
mised aid by the Corinthians, tb. 
88 fin , the Lacedaemonians ap- 
point Gylippus to command the 
Syracusan forces, to 93 med ; 
the Syiacusans resist the Athe- 
nians m various landings, tb 94 ; 
defeated m an engagement on 
Epipolae, th 96, 97 , receive 
another check and raise a coun- 
ter wall, vhich the Athenians 
destroy’’, tb 98-100 , again sufter 
a defeat, 2 loi, repulsed m an 
attack on Epipolae, tb 102 , fall 
into despaii and negotiate unsuc- 
cessfully with Nicias, tb 103 , 
change their commandeis, tb 
fin , on the point of surrendering, 
vn 2 mit , hearing of the coming 
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of Gylippus go out to meet him, 
tb 2 fin , take Labdalum, tb 3 
fin , build a counter wall, tb 4 
init , fail m an attack on the 
Athenian lines, tb , defeated by 
the Athenians, tb 5 , defeat the 
Athenians and carry their cioss 
wall past the Athenian wall, 
tb 6 , begin to form a navy, tb 
7 fin, 12, 21 , Gylippus bungs 
in reinfoi cements from the Si- 
cilian cities, 2^ 21 init , the Syia- 
cusans capture Plemmyrium, but 
are defeated at sea, tb 22, 23 , 
send a thud embassy to Pelo- 
ponnese, and despatch a fleet to 
intercept the Athenian convoys, 
tb 25 init , skirmish wuth the 
Athenians m the harbour, tb 
med , send envoys to the Sicilian 
cities, tb fin , more Sicilian rein- 
forcements arrive, tb 33 init , 
the Syracusans rebuild their fleet, 
adopting the Corinthian inven- 
tion of flatter and stronger plows, 
tb 36 , fight an indecisive en- 
gagement, tb 38 , lenew the 
attack suddenly the next day, 
and gain a complete victoiy, tb 
39-41 , become filled with confi- 
dence, tb 41 fin , their spirits are 
dashed by the ai rival of Demos- 
thenes, tb 42 mit , defeat the 
Athenians in a night engagement 
on Epipolae, tb 43-45 , a party 
among them willing to surrendei, 
tb 48 mit , 49 init , 73 fin , 86 
med , the Syracusans attack the 
Athenians by sea and land, 
tb 51-54 , encouraged by their 
success, tb 56 , the Syracusan 
allies enumerated, tb 58 , close 
the mouth of the harbour, tb 59 , 
prepare for a final struggle at 
sea, tb 6$ j win a complete vic- 
tory, tb 70-7 1 , prevent the retreat 
of the Athenians and force them 
to surrender, tb 78-85, kill Nicias 
and Demosthenes, tb 86 mit , 
cruelly treat their prisoners, tb 
87 , send a fleet under Her- 
mocrates to Asia, viii 26 init , 35 
mit , distinguish themselves in 
the capture of lasos, tb 28 med , 
their sailors mostly freemen, ib 84 


init , their boldness in demanding 
full pay of Tissaphernes, tb 45 
med , 78 fin , 84 mit , change their 
commanders and banish ^eimo- 
crates, 85 fin , take pait in the 
battle of Cynossema, ib 104-106 


T 

Taenarus, piomontory of, vii 19 
med , temple of Poseidon at, i 
128 imt , 133 mit , the ‘ curse of 
Taenarus,’ tb 128 init 
Tamos, a Persian, lieutenant of 
Tissaphernes, viii 31 med , 87 
Tanagra, defeat of the Athenians 
there, 107 fin , 108 mit , its walls 
razed by the Athenians, tb 108 
med , the Tanagraeans are de- 
feated by the Athenians, 111 91 fin , 
the Boeotians gather at Tanagia 
befoie the battle of Deli um, iv 91 
init , the Tanagiaeans on the left 
wing at Delium, tb 93 fin , the 
Boeotians retiie to Tanagra after 
Delium, 2^ 97 lint, thd'teriitory 
of Tanagi a ravaged by Thracians 
under Diitiephes, vii 29 mit 
Tantalus, a Lacedaemonian, gover- 
noi of Thyiea, iv 57 
Tarentum, vi 34 med , 104 med , 
vii I mit , hostile to the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily, vi 44 med , 
ships fiom Taientum join the 
Lacedaemonian fleet intended for 
Euboea, vm 91 med 
Taulantians, an Illyrian race, near 
Epidamnus, 1 24 mit 
Taurus, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to one year’s Truce, iv 119 mit 
Tax, property, of two hundied 
talents at Athens, 111 19 , of 5 per 
cent on the produce of the soil 
imposed by the Peisistratidae, 
VI 54 med , on imports by the 
Athenians, vii 28 fin 
Tegea, m Arcadia, constantly ^at 
war with Mantmea, v 65 med , 
the Tegeans fight with the Man- 
tineans, iv 134, refuse to join 
the Argive alliance, v 32 mit , 
take pait in the Lacedaemonian 
expedition against Argos, tb 57 
med , the Argive confederacy pie- 
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pare to attack Tegea, ib 62 , the 
Lacedaemonians occupy Tegea, 
tb 64med , the Tegeans fight on 
the right wing at Mantmea, tb 
67-74 , the Lacedaemonian dead 
buried at Tegea, tb 74 med , the 
Lacedaemonian reinfoi cements 
do not proceed beyond Tegea, 
tb 75 init , the Lacedaemonians 
march thither m order to make 
terms with the Argives, tb 76 
init , 78 , the Lacedaemonians 
march to support the oligarchy 
at Argos, but turn back at Tegea, 
tb 82 init 

Teichium, in Aetoha, 111 96 med 
Teichiussa, m Milesian territory, 
viii 26 med , 28 init 
Tellias, a Syracusan general, vi. 
103 fin 

Tellis, a Lacedaemonian, father of 
Brasidas, 11 25 imt , 111 69 med , 
IV 70 mit , swears to the Treaty 
of Peace and the Alliance, v 19 
med , 24 init 

Temenidae, ancestors of the Mace- 
donian kings, 11 99 init 
Temenites, part of Syracuse, vii 3 
med , shrine of Apollo Temenites, 
VI 75 init , 99 fin , 100 fin 
Temple, see under the various 
deities 

Temple of Zeus, a place between 
Lebedus and Colophon, viii 19 
med 

Tenedos, founded from Boeotia, vii 
57 med , tributary to Athens, tb , 
the inhabitants warn the Athe- 
nians of the Lesbian revolt, 111 2 
init , the Athenians place their 
Mitylenaean piisoners there for 
a time, tb 28 fin , 35 
Tenos, one of the Cyclades , the 
Tenians tributary to Athens, vii 
57 init , Tenians m the service 
of the oligaichs at Athens, vni 
^ med 

Teos, 111 32 init , revolts from 
Athens, vm 16, 19 fin , theTeans 
agree with the Athenians, and 
promise neutrality, tb 20 fin 
Teres, the great Odrysian king, 
fathei of Sitalces, 11 29 init , 67 
init , 95 init , not the same as the 
Tereus, m mytholog>^, 29 init 


Tereus, the ancient Thracian king, 
11. 29 mit 

Terias, a river m Sicily, vi 50 med , 
94 init 

Teiinaean Gulf, in southern Italy, 
vi 104 med 

Teiror, the reign of, at Athens,vni 66 

Tessaiacosts, a Chian com, vni 
10 1 init 

Teutiaplus, an Elean, his speech, 
111 30 

Teutlussa, an island near Rhodes, 
vm 42 fin 

Thapsus, near Syracuse, founded 
from Megara by Lamis, vi 4 init , 
peninsula of, 97 init , 99 fin , 
loi med , 102 fin , vii 49 med 

Tharypas, king of the Molossians, 
11 80 fin 

Thasos, a Parian colony, iv 104 
fin , mother city of Galepsus and 
CEsymd, tb 107 fin , v 6 init , 
revolts from the Athenians,! 100 
med [cp vm 64 med ] , asks the 
Lacedaemonians to invade AttiCa, 

1 10 1 init , surrenders, tb fin , 
Thucydides at Thasos, iv 104 fin , 
105 init , the Thasians have their 
government changed by the oli- 
garchical conspirators at Samos, 
tb 64 init , prepare to revolt, tb 

Theaenetus, a Plataean diviner, 
suggests the plan for breaking 
out of Plataea, 111 20 mit 

Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, fathei - 
in-law of Cylon, 1 126 init 

Theagenes, an Athenian, chosen 
with Cleon as Commissioner to 
Sphacteiia, iv 27 med , swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med 

Theatre of Dionysus, near Muny- 
chia, viii 93 init 

Thebes, once allied to Persia, 1 90 
med , 111 56 med , 58 fin , 59, 62 , 
Its hostility to Plataea, 11 71 med , 
72 med ,111 55 mit , 57 med , 58 
mit , 59 med , Theban Boeo- 
tarchs, iv 91 med , the Thebans 
furnish the Corinthians with 
money for the expedition against 
Epidamnus, 1 27 fin , surprise 
Plataea in time of peace, 11 2, 
ill 56 mit, vii 18 med, are 
defeated, ii 3, surrendei, 2^ 4, 



send reinforcements, tb 5 init , 
come to teims, tb fin , their 
speech against the Plataeans, 111 
61-67 » treatment of Plataea, 
tb 68 fin , defeated by the Athe- 
nians at Tanagia, tb 91 fin , a 
Theban exile, Ptoeodorus, plots 
with the Athenians to betray 
Boeotia, iv 76 init , the Thebans 
on the 1 ight v\ mg at Delmm, tb 93 
fin , then formation theie, tb , 
they dismantle the walls of 
Thespiae, tb 133 init , suppiess 
a using at Thespiae, \i 95 fin , 
send aid to Syracuse, vii 19 med , 
diive the Thracians to their ships 
after the sack of MycalessuSjZ^ 30 
Themistocles, founder of the naval 
powei of Athens, 1 14 fin , 93 , 
the victoi at Salamis, ib 74 init 
[cp tb 137 fin], honours paid 
to him by the Lacedaemonians, 
tb 74 init , 91 init , outwits the 
Lacedaemonians, tb 90, 91 , 
builds the Piraeus, 93, ostja- 
cised, tb 135 init , implicated m 
the plot of Pausanias, tb , takes 
refuge with Admetus, tb 136 , 
flees to Ephesus, tb 137 mit , 
goes to the Persian court, tb 138 , 
dies, tb fin , said to have been 
buried m Attica, tb , his character, 
tb med 

Theodoius, father of Procles, an 
Athenian, 111 91 imt 
Theolytus, father of Cynes [tyrant 
of Coronta, 11 102 init 
Theopompus, an Athenian com- 
mander, 11 26 [? Cleopompus] 
Theori, a magistiacy at Mantmea, 
V 47 fin ; Alcibiades as Bempos 
of Athens at Olympia, vi 16 init , 
the Athenians send Theori to the 
Isthmian Games, viii loinit , Si- 
cilian Theori before sailing sacri- 
fice to Apollo at Naxos, vi 3 init 
Thera, one of the Cyclades, not 
allied to the Athenians, 11 9 fin 
Theramenes, an Athenian, a chief 
leader in the oligarchical revolu- 
tion at Athens, viii 68 fin , begins 
with others to foim a party within 
the oligarchy, tb 89, 90 med ,91, 
instigates the soldiers to destroy 
the fort Eetioneia, tb 92, 94 init 


Theramenes, a Lacedaemonian 
commandei, bungs reinforce- 
ments to Astyochus, viii 26 mit , 
29 med , persuaded by Alcibiades 
to go to the relief of Miletus, tb 
26 fin , 27 init , 28 mit , negotiates 
a treaty with the King, ib 36, 37, 
43 med , lost at sea, tb 38 init 
Therm^, m Macedonia, taken by 
the Athenians, 1 6r med , re- 
stored to Perdiccas, 11 29 fin 
Theimon, a Spaitan, sent by Agis 
to Peiiaeum, viii 1 1 med 
Thermopylae, 11 loi mit , 111 92 
fin , battle of Thermopylae com- 
pared to that of Sphacteiia, iv 
36 fin. 

Theseus, unites the Attic communes 
into one city, 11 15 mit , temple 
of, at Athens, vi 61 med 
Thespiae, m Boeotia, iv 76 init , 
the Thespians on the left wing at 
Deliimi, tb 93 fin , sulfer severe 
loss, tb 96 med, 133 init , have 
their walls dismantled by the 
Thebans, tb 133 mit^ popular 
revolution there, quelled by the 
Thebans, vi 95 fin , the Thes- 
pians send aid to Syracuse, vii 
19 mit , 25 med 

Thesprotia, 1 30 fin , 46 med , 50 
med , the Thespiotians have no 
king, 11 80 fin 

Thessaly, its early history, 1 12 
med , once held by the Per- 
sians, viii 43 fin , foims alliance 
with the Athenians, 1 102 fin 
[cp tb 107 fin , IV 78 med ], 
the Thessalians desert from the 
Athenians at Tanagra, i 107 
fin , assist the Athenians m the 
first invasion of Attica, 11 22 
med , take alarm at the* expedi- 
tion of Sitalces, tb 101 med , 
make war on Heiaclea, 111 93 
med , some of the leading Thes- 
salians escort Brasidas thiopgh 
Thessaly, iv 78 , the Thes- 
salians refuse Rhamphias and 
the Peloponnesians passage, v 
13, certain Thessalians aid in a 
defeat of the Heracleans, tb, 51 
init , the Thessalians angry with 
Agis foi extorting money from 
the Achaeans of Pthia,vin 3 med 
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Thessalus, brother of Hippias, 1 20 
ined , VI 55 init 

Thoncus, in Attica, viii 95 init 

Thousand Argives, the, a select 
force tiained at the expense of 
the state, v 67 fin , 72 med , 73 
fin 

Thrace, Euiopean, divided among 
various tribes Agiianians, 11 96 
med 5 Dersaeans, ib loi med , 
Dll, tb 96 med , 98 fin , vii 27 
init 5 Droans, 11 loi med , Edo- 
nians, 1 100 fin , 11 99 med , iv 
102 med , 107 fin , 109 fin , v 
6 fin , Getae, 11 96 mit ,98 fin , 
Graaeans, tb 96 fin , Laeaeans, 
lb 96 med , Maedi, tb 98 med , 
Odomantians, tb 101 med , Odry- 
sians, th 29, 96 init , 97, 98 fin , 
loi med , Paeonians, tb 96 fin , 
98 med , Panaeans, tb loi med , 
Sinti, tb 98 med , Tilataeans, tb 
96 fin , Treies,z^ 96 fin , Triballi, 
tb 96 fin , IV loi fin , — gold 
mines m Thrace, 1 100 med , iv 
105 init , — the Thracians prefer 
receiving to giving, 11 97 med , 
wanting in sense, tb fin , their 
ferocity, vii 30 fin , once inhabited 
Phocis, 11 29 init , destroy the 
Athenian colonists at Ennea 
Hodoi, 1 100 fin , IV 102 med , 
march, under the leadership of 
Sitaices, against Perdiccas, 11 95- 
loi [See Odrysians, Perdiccas, 
Sitaices ] Thracian mercenaries 
in Athenian service at Mend^, iv 
129 init , the Thracians are asked 
for aid by Cleon at Amphipolis, 
V 6 init , the Edonian and Myrci- 
nian Thiacians serve under Bra- 
sidas, tb fin , 10 fin , Thracian 
merceaaries sent home from 
Athens sack Mycalessus, vii 27 
init , 30 

Thracians, the Bithyman, in Asia, 
IV 75 fim 

Thrasybulus, an Athenian, one of 
the steadiest opponents of the 
oligarchs at Athens, viii 73 med , 
persuades the army and the Sa- 
mians to swear allegiance to the 
democracy, tb 75, appointed 
with Thrasyllus geneial, tb 76 
init , piocuies the restoiation of 


Alcibiades, tb 81 init ; sails to 
Eiesus which had revolted, tb 
100 fin , aids Thiasyllus at Cy- 
nossema, tb 104, 105 

Thrasycles, an Athenian, swears to 
the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med , 
sent with twelve ships to Chios, 

Mil 15 med , 17 fin , 19 med 

Thrasyllus, one of the steadiest 
opponents of the oligarchs at 
Athens, viii 73 med , persuades 
the army and the Samians to 
swear allegiance to the demo- 
cracy, tb 75 , appointed with 
Thrasybulus general, th 76 init , 
follows Mindarus to Chios, tb , 
100 init , sets about besieging 
Eiesus, tb 100 fin , 103 init , pur- 
sues Mindarus to the Hellespont, 
tb med , defeats him off Cynos- 
sema, 104,105 

Thrasyllus, an Aigive geneial, 
makes terms with Agis, \ 59 

fin , 60 init , attacked b> the 
Argives, tb 60 fin 

Thrasymelidas, a Spartan, admiral 
in command at Pylos, iv ii 
init 

Thria, in Attica, 1 1 14 fin, 11 19 
med , 20 mit , 21 mit 

Thronium, in Loens, 11 26 

Thucles, the founder of Naxos in 
Sicily, VI 3 init , of Leontim and 
Catana, tb fin 

Thucles, father of Euiy^medon, an 
Athenian, 111 80 fin , 91 med , 

Ml 16 fin 

Thucydides, motives for writing his 
history, 1 i, its truthfulness, tb 
21-23, V 26 fin , the speeches 
only generally accurate, 1 22 mit ; 
reasons for describing the period 
between the Peisian and Pelo- 
ponnesian Wais,z<^ 97 , his reason 
for reckoning his histor)'- by sum- 
mers and winters, v 20 , at- 
tacked by the plague, 11 48 fin ; 
appointed geneial in Thrace, iv 
104 fin , a leading man in Thrace, 
tb 105 mit , fails to save Amphi- 
polis, tb 106 hn , repulses Brasi- 
das from Eion, tb 107 mit , 
exiled, \ 26 fin , li\ed thiough- 
out the war, tb 
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Thucydides, an Athenian com- 
mander at Samos, i 117 med 
Thucydides, of Phaisalus, pioxenus 
of Athens, viii 92 med , helps to 
prevent the panic alter the de- 
struction of Eetioneia, tb 
Thunder-storm, effect of, on aimies, 
VI 70 init , VII 79 med 
Thuria, in Laconia, Perioeci of, 1 
loi lint 

Thurii, in Italy, Alcibiades conceals 
himself theie, vi 61 fin , 88 fin , 
the Thurians refuse to receive 
Gyhppus, lb 104 med , expel an 
anti-Atheman pait>, vii 33 fin , 
35 lint , 57 fin , send ships to the 
Peloponnesians m Asia, viii 35 
init , 61 med , the sailois mostly 
freemen, ib 84 init , then bold- 
ness m demanding full pay from 
Tissapheines, tb 78 fin , 84 init 
Thy amis, a river on the boideis of 
Thespiotia, 1 46 fin 
Thyamus, Mount, m Aetolia, 111 
106 fin 

Thymochares, an Athenian com- 
mander, viii 95 init 
Thyrea, in Laconia, given to the 
Aeginetans by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 11 27 med , iv 56 fin , cap- 
tured by the Athenians, iv 57 , 
the Ai gives in their tieaty with 
Lacedaemon insert a stipulation 
that they and the Lacedaemo- 
nians should fight for Thyiea, v 
41 med , the distiict of Thyiea 
invaded by the Ai gives, vi 95 
Thyssus, in Athos, iv 109 med , al- 
lied with the Athenians, V 35init , 
captured by the Dictidians, ib 
Tilataeans, aThi acian tribe, 11 96 fin 
Timagoras, a Cyzicene exile at the 
court of Phainabazus, viii 6 init , 
goes as envoy to Sparta, tb ^tb 8 
imt , 39 init 

Timagoras, a Tegean ambassador 
to Peisia, 11 67 

Timapor, a Corinthian commander, 
1 29 imt 

Timanthes, father of Timanor, a 
Corinthian, 1 29 mit 
Timocrates, an Athenian, father of 
Anstoteles, 111 105 fin , swears 
to the Treaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, v 19 fin , 24 med 


Timocrates, a Spartan, sent out as 
adviser to Cnemus, 11 85 init , 
kills himself, tb g;^ med 
Timociates, father of Timoxenus, 
a Coimthian, 11 33 imt 
Timoxenus, a Corinthian com- 
mandei, 11 33 init 
Tisamenus, a Tiachmian, envoy to 
Spaita, 111 92 imt 
Tisandei, an Aetolian, envoy to 
Sparta, 111 100 init 
Tisias, an Athenian general at 
Melos, v 84 fin 

Tisimachus, father of Tisias, an 
Athenian, v 84 fin 
Tissapheines, governor of the pro- 
vinces on the coast of Asia, viii 
5 mit , sends an envoy to ask the 
aid of Spaita, ib , negotiates a 
treaty between Spaita and the 
King, tb 17 fin , 18 , demolishes 
a foit at Teos, tb 20 fin , piesent 
at an engagement befoie Miletus, 
25 init , peisuades the Pelo- 
ponnesians to attack lasus, tb 
28 mit , 1 educes the pay of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, 29, causes 
Cnidus to levolt,^^ 35 init (cp tb 
109) , makes a second treaty with 
the Lacedaemonians, tb 37 , en- 
raged at Lichas for objecting to 
the tieaties with the King, tb 43 
fin , instructed by Alcibiades to 
balance the contending parties, 
tb 45, 46 [cp tb 87], persuaded 
by Alcibiades to offer impossible 
terms to Peisander, tb 56, makes 
a thn d treaty wuth the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 57, 58 , now shows 
himself more ready to fulfil his 
engagements, tb 59 , his dilatory 
conduct, tb 78, 80 init , becomes 
more and more hateful to the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, 83 , puts 
a garrison in Miletus, which the 
Milesians drive out, tb 84 med , 
sends an envoy to Sparta^ tb 
85 init , his malignity against 
Hermocrates, tb fin , goes to 
fetch the Phoenician ships, tb 87 , 
why he did not bung them, tb , 
marches tow^ards Ionia, viiu 108 
med , starts for the Hellespont 
to remonstrate with the Lacedae- 
monians, 109, goes to Ephesus 
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and offers saciifice to Artemis, ib 
fin 

Tlepolemus, an Athenian com- 
mander at Samos, i 117 med 
Tolmaeus, (1) father of Tolmides, 
an Athenian, 1 108 fin , 113 init , 
(11) another, father of Autocles, 
IV 53 mit , 1 19 fin 
Tolmides, an Athenian, commands 
an expedition round Peloponne- 
sus, 1 108 fin , defeated at Coio- 
nea, 113 

Tolmides, father of Theaenetus, a 
Plataean, 111 20 init 
Tolophomans, an Ozolian Locrian 
tribe, m loi fin 

Tolophus, an Aetolian, ambassador 
to Corinth, 111 100 mit 
Tomeus, Mount, in Laconia, iv 1 18, 
111 

Toion^, in Chalcidic^, iv 120 med, 
122 mit , 129 mit , captured by 
Brasidas, IV 110-114, entrusted 
by him to Pasitelidas, tb 132 fin , 
retaken by the Athenians, v 2, 3 , 
provision respecting, in the treaty 
between Athens and Lacedae- 
mon, tb 18, X 

Torylaus, a friend of Brasidas in 
Thessaly, iv 78 mit 
Trachmians, one of the Malian 
tribes. 111 92 init [See Hera- 
clea ] 

Trade, no trade in ancient Hellas, 
1 2 mit , ancient trade chiefly by 
land, tb med , trade m corn at 
Athens, viii 4 mit [cp vi 20 fin], 
trade between Egypt and Athens, 
viii 35 med , between Africa and 
Peloponnesus, iv 53 fin 
Tradition, Peloponnesian traditions, 
1 9 init , ancient traditions too 
readily received, tb 20 mit 
Tragia, an island off Samos, Athe- 
nian victory there, i 116 med 
Treasury of the Athenian confede- 
racy ongmally at Delos, i 96 , 
contents of the Athenian trea- 
sury in the Acropohs, 11 13 med , 
treasuries of Delphi and Olympia, 

1 12 1 med , 143 mit 
Treaties, see Peace 
Ireres, a Thiacian tribe, 11 96 fin 
Triballi, a Thracian tube, 11 96 fin , 
iv 101 fin 


Tribute of the Athenian allies, its 
amount, 1 96 fin , 11 13 med , its 
first imposition, 1 96 init , its 
amount as fixed in the time of 
Aristides, v 18, vi , changed to a 
duty of 5 per cent , vii 28 fin , — 
tribute collected by the Odrysian 
Empire, ii 97 med 
Trierarchs, at Athens, vi 31 mit, 

vii 69 mit , 70 fin 

Trifles may involve important prm- 
ciples, I 140 fin 

Tnnacria, the ancient name of 
Sicily, VI 2 init 

Triopium, promontory near Cnidus, 

viii 35, 60 fin , temple of Apollo 
there, tb 35 med 

Tripod, at Delphi, dedicated as a 
memorial of the Persian "War, 1 
1 32 med. Ill 57 med 
Tnpodiscus, in Megara, iv 70 
Triremes, first built at Corinth, 1 
1 3 mit [See Ships ] 

Tritaeansy an Ozolian Locrian tribe, 
in 1 01 fin 

Troezen, in Peloponnesus, restored 
by the Athenians under the 
Thirty Years^ Peace, 1 115 nut , 
the Troezenians furnish a convoy 
to Corinth, tb 27 fin , the ter- 
ritory of Troezen ravaged by the 
Athenians, 11 56 fin , Cleon per- 
suades the Athenians to demand 
the restitution of Troezen, iv 21 
fin , the Athenians seize Methonb 
and ravage the territory of Troe- 
zen, tb 45 [cp tb 1 1 8, ill], the 
Troezenians furnish the Lacedae- 
monians with ships, vni 3 fin. 
Trogilus, near Syracuse, vi 99 init , 
vii 2 fin 

Trojan, colonists in Sicily, vi 2 
med , took, together wuth the Si- 
canians, the name of Elymi, zb 
Trotiius, founded from Megara by 
Lamis, vi 4 init 
Troy, see War, Trojan 
Truce, for a year between the La- 
cedaemonians and Athenians, iv 
117-119, with ten days’ notice, 
between the Athenians and the 
Boeotians, v 26 med , 32 med , 
between the Athenians and the 
Chalcidians, vi 7 fin [cp tb 10 
med] 
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Truth, little sought after by man- 
kind, 1 20 fin [cp VI 54 init ] , 
pains taken by Thucydides to 
ascertain the truth, i 22, v 25 fin 
Twelve Gods, altai of the, m the 
Athenian Agora, vi 54 fin 
Tydeus, a Chian, executed on a 
charge of conspiiacy with the 
Athenians, viii 38 nied 
Tyndareus, the oath of the suitors 
of Helen to him, 1 9 init 
Tyrannies, rise of, m Hellas, 1 13 
init , the Sicilian tyrants, tb 14 
med, 17, 18 init , policy of the 
early tyrants, tb 17 , the tyrants 
overthrown by the Lacedaemo- 
nians, tb 18 init , vi 53 fin , 59 fin 
Tyrants, Anaxilas of Rhegium, vi 
4 fin , Evarchus of Astacus, 11 30 
med , 33 init , Hippocles of 
Lampsacus, vi 59 med , Hip- 
pocrates of Gela, tb 5 fin , the 
Pisistratidae at Athens, 1 20, vi 
S3 fin “59 , Polycrates of Samos, 
1 13 fin , 111 104 med 
Tyrrhenia [Etruria], the Tyrihe- 
nians friendly to Athens, vi 88 
med , send the Athenians aid, 
tb 103 med , vii 53, 54, 57 fin 
Tyrrhenian Gulf, vi 62 init , vii 58 
init , — Sea, iv 24 fin 
Tyrrhenians, the old Pelasgian in- 
habitants of Lemnos and Athens, 
IV 109 fin 


U 

Unfoitunate, the unfortunate man 
does not expect to be recognized 
by his acquaintances, vi 16 med 

V 

Vengeance, the vengeance which 
follows closest upon a wrong the 
most adequate, 111 38 init , sweet- 
ness of vengeance, 11 42 fin , 111 
40 fin , vii 68 init 

Vote, vulgar eiror that the kings of 
Lacedaemon have two votes, 1 
20 fin 


W 

Walls, the Long Walls [of Athens], 
1 69 init , 107 init , 108 med , 11 
13 fin , [of Megara], built by the 


Athenians, 1 103 fin , razed by 
the Megarians, iv 109 init , [of 
Patrae], v 52 fin , [of Argos], tb 
82 , destioyed by the Lacedae- 
monians, tb 83 init , the Walls 
of Athens, tb 90-93 , of the 
Piraeus, tb 93, 11 13 fin , of 
Phalerum, 11 13 fin 
Wai, Peloponnesian, continues, 
without a break, ten years to 
the Treaty of Peace, v 20 , its 
length and greatness, 1 23 , its 
causes, fin , 55 fin , 56-66, 146, 
state of feeling before, tb 66 
med ,11 8, 1 1 init , reasons of 
the Lacedaemonians for entei- 
ing upon, 1 23 fin, 88 , prepai- 
ations and allies of either side, 
11 7-9 , actual commencement 
of the War, 1 118 init, 11 i , 
lasted 27 years, as foretold by an 
oracle, v 26 

End of 1st ^’’ear, 11 47 init 


2nd , 

» 

70 fin 

3rd , 


103 fin 

4th , 

111 

25 fin 

Sth , 


88 fin 

6th , 

!f 

1 16 fin 

7th , 

IV 

51 fin 

Sth , 

)) 

1 16 fin 

9th , 

» 

135 

loth , 

V 

20 init 

nth , 


39 fin 

nth , 

jy 

51 fin 

13th ,, 

yy 

56 fin 

14th , 

yy 

81 fin 

I sth , 

» 

83 fin 

1 6th , 

VI 

7 fin 

17th , 

yy 

93 fin 

1 8th , 

Vll 

18 fin 

19th , 

viii 6 fin 

20th , 

!> 

60 fin 

2ISt ,1 

tf 

io9pfin 

Persian, 

1 14 

med , 18 fin , 


23 

74, 89, 90 imt , 93 fin , 95 fin , 
97, 142 med, vi 82 init, viii 

24 med , events of— Marathon, 
1 18 med, VI 59 fin , Thermo- 
pylae, IV 36 fin , Artemisium, 111 
54 med , Salamis, 1 73 fin , 137 
fin , MycaR, 1 89 mit , Plataea, 
tb 130 init , 111 54 med , 58 med , 
capture of Byzantium, 1 128 med , 
of Eion, Scyros, Naxos, tb 98 , 
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battle of the Eurymedon, tb \oo 
init , Persian occupation of Ses- 
tos alluded to in viii 62 fin , 
dedication of the tiipod at Del- 
phi, 1 132 med , 111 57 med , its 
object principally the destruction 
of Athens, vi 33 fin 

War, the Sacred, 1 1 12 fin 

War, Trojan, first common action 
of Hellas, 1 3 init and fin , not 
equal to more modern wars, th 
9-1 1 , reason of its length, tb 
1 1 , changes in Hellas after the 
return from Troy, tb 12 [cp 11. 
68 mit ] 

War, maxims of, ‘ war a matter of 
money,’ 1 83 , ‘war waits for no 
man,’ tb 142 init , ‘ the battle not 
always to the strong,’ 11 1 1 med , 
89 med , V 102 , necessity of dis- 
cipline, 11 1 1 fin , courage is forti- 
fied by justifiable contempt, ib. 
62 fin , ‘victory on the side of 
the greatest battalions,’ tb 87 
fin , much to be learned from 
mistakes, tb , a good general 
is never* off his guard, 111 30 fin , 
V 9 init , when danger has to be 
faced reflection is useless, iv 10 
init , war much a matter of 
chance, 1 78 imt, 120 fin, i\ 
18 med, vii 61 fin , importance 
of lemfor cements brought up at 
the right time, v 9 med , ‘ find 
out an enemy’s weak points,’ iv 
126 med , VI 91 fin , — deteriora- 
tion of character caused by 
war, ill 82 init , its inscrutable 
nature, 1 78 mit , no experienced 
man believes that war is a good 
or safe thing, tb 80 init , wars are 
supported out of accumulated 
w^ealtb^ not out of forced con- 
tributions, tb 14 1 med , misery 
of war, iv 59 mit 

Weak, the, must go to the wall, v 
89 fin 

‘wills,’ in Acarnania, the, 111 105 
mit , 106 fin 

Wisdom, contemptuous wisdom 
brings men to rum, 1 122 fin 

Women, the glory of woman to re- 
strain her weakness, and avoid 
both praise and blame, 11 45 
fin 


X 

Xanthippus, father of Peiicles, an 
Athenian, 1 iii med, 1 127 mit 
Xenares, (1) Ephor at Sparta, v 36 
mit , 46 fin , favours the war 
party, tb 36 med , negotiates with 
the Boeotians and Corinthians, 
(11) another, the Lace- 
daemonian governor of Heraclea, 
V 51 fin , slain in battle, tb 
Xenocleides, a Corinthian com- 
mander, 1 46 mit , 111 1 14 fin 
Xenon, a Theban commander at 
Syracuse, vii 19 med 
Xenophanes, father of Lamachus, 
an Athenian, vi 8 med 
Xenophantidas, a Lacedaemonian, 
viii 55 med 

Xenophon, an Athenian com- 
mander at Potidaea, 11 70 init ; 
in Chalcidic^, tb 79 
Xenotimus, father of Carcmus, an 
Athenian, ii 23 med 
Xerxes, king of Persia, father of 
Artaxerxes, 1 137 med , iv 50 
fin , his expedition against Hel- 
las, 1 14 med ,118 imt , 111 56 
med , forewarned by Themis- 
tocles at Salamis, i 137 fin.; his 
letter to Pausanias, tb i2() 

Z 

Zacynthus, an island opposite Elis, 
an Achaean colony, ii 66 , its 
impoitance to the Athenians, ib 
7 fin , 80 imt , the Zacynthians 
assist the Corcyraeans, 1 47 , 
become the allies of Athens, 11 
7 fin, 9 med, 66, iv 8 mit, 13 
med , vii 57 med , Zacynthus is 
ravaged by the Lacedaemonians, 

11 66, the Zacynthians furnish 
Demosthenes wuth troops for ser- 
vice in Sicily, vii 31 mit , 57 med 
Zancl^ Messen^ in Sicily origin- 
ally so called from the Sicel word 
for a sickle, vi 4 fin [See Mes- 
s^ne ] 

Zeus, Ithomean, i 103 med , ‘the 
Gracious,’ 2^ 126 med , the ‘God 
of Freedom,’ 11 71 mit , Olym- 
pian, ill 14 mit , v 31 init , Ne- 
mean, 111 96 init , Lycaean, v 
1 6 fin , temples of Zeus, at Athens, 


z z 2 
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11 1$ med , Corcyra, in 70 

med , Mount Lycaeum, v 16 fin , 
between Lebedus and Colophon, 
viii 19 med , Mantinea, v 47 
fin ; Olympia, 111 14 imt , v 50 
init , Syiacuse, vi 64 med , 65 
fin , 70 init , 70 fin , 75 init , mi 4 
fin , 37 fin , 42 fin 


Zeuxidamus, father of Aichidamus 
the Lacedaemonian king, 11 19 
med , 47 init , 111 i mit 
Zcuudas, a Lacedaemonian, swears 
to the Tieaty of Peace and the 
Alliance, \ 19 med , 24 init 
Zopyrus, father of Megabyzus, a 
Persian, 1 109 med 




